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Art.  I.     1.  Histoire  Littiraire  d^Italie,  par  P.L.  Gingueni, 

Membre  de  PlnsHtut  de  FrancCy  S^c. 
2.  D(s  la  Litterature  du  Midi  de  V Europe^  par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde 

de  Sismofidi,  S^c,     Paris,  1813. 

"ll/^E  have  placed  tc^ther  the  titles  of  two  works  which,  though 
'  ^  every  way  deserving  of  distinct  commemoration,  are  yet 
so  nearly  allied  by  their  subjects,  that  it  would  in  some  measure  . 
be  an  injury  to  both  to  consider  them  separately.  Ill  their  origia 
and  design  this  affinity  is  further  remarkable.  The  first  was  under- 
taken in  1802,  for  the  Athenseum  at  Paris,  as  the  commencement 
of  a  series  which  should  embrace  the  whole  range  of  modem  lite«^ 
rary  history.  The  extent  of  this  plan  may  be  estimated  from  that 
of  the  portion  before  us ;  which,  in  si?^  volumes,  distributed  into 
two  parts,  comprehends  the.  annals  of  Italian  literature,  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  history  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  third  division.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  vastness  of  the  original  plan  excluded,  by  degrees, 
all  hope  of  its  accomplishment;  and  that  the  author  abandoned  to 
others  the  remainder  of  a  task,  undertaken  in  favour  of  that  nation^ 
'  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  his  warmest  affection.' 

Of  M.  Sismondi's  work,  two  volumes  only  are  yet  before  us. 
They  are  the  substance  of  public  lectures,  delivered  by  him  at  Ge- 
neva, and  comprise  the  sketches,  rather  than  th^  details,  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  Proven§aux,  the  writers  in  the 
^  Langue  Romane,'  and  the  Italians.  In  two  more  we  are  to  be 
conducted  through  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  author,  like  the  for- 
mer, had  proposed  to  himself  a  plan  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  he  has  since  found  it  convenient  to  execute.  It  extended,  he 
says,  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  indeed,  if  we  understand  him 
rightly,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  even  now  as  absolutely  aban* 
cloned.  Tlie  name  of  M.  Sismondi  has  long  ranked  very  high  in 
our  estimation,  and  being  taught  not  to  expect  any  immediate 
continuation  of  his  work  on  the  Italian  Republics,  we  were  not 
a  little  gratified  to  find  that  his  attention  bad  in  the  mean  time 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  XXI.  A  been 
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been  turned  to  other  Bubjects  lo  nearly  couuected  in  interest,  and 
I  to  which  his  competency  could  admit  of  no  queistion.  The  la* 
[liotirs  of  M.Giiigueiie  demand  ourlirst  consideratkni,  in  a  general 
liriew  of  Italian  literature ;  but  we  shall  occasionally  recur  to  the 
[professor  of  Geneva,  whom  we  may  at  some  future  period  have  to 
I  follow,  eKclusively,  as  our  guide  to  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
[Western  Peninsula, 

The  origin  and  formation  of  the  Italian  language  nnisl  naturally 

Ffce  die  first  object  of  inquiry  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  attaining 

mjust  notion  of  Italian  literature  ;  and  it  undoubtedly  adds  to  the 

tloterest  of  this  inquiry,  when  we  reflect  that  the  vtry  language  which 

]  f  rit^  of  all  the  modem  dialects  of  Europe,  served  as  a  vehicle  for 

any  great  and  lasting  eflforts  of  human  genius,  w  as  the  last  in  order 

of  birifa,  and  actually  burst  into  the  full  splendour  of  maturity^ 

iivhile  yet  the  world  ^vas  almost  unconscious  of  its  existence.     A 

I  %hoIe  generation  of  Italian  poets  intervenes  between  the  age  of 

I)ante  and  that  of  Chaucer  :  yet  the  latter  was  but  *  the  morning 

I  ttar*  of  English  poetry ;  the  former  is  the  meridian  sun  which  ri- 

iTals  in  splendour  the  brightest  luminaries  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  Ciiaucer  had  been  that  of  the 

[people  of  England,  and  of  English  writers,  for  ages;  while  the 

Srst  faint  and  imperfect  articulations  of  that  speech  which  Dante 

faised  at  once  to  perfection,  are  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished 

^  before  the  thirteenth  century ,  to  the  conclusion  of  w  hicli  he  him* 

,  self  belongs. 

Tlie  solution  of   this  remarkable  phenomenon  has  long  em* 
I  ployed  the  conjectures^  and  directed  the  researches  of  tlie  learned. 
They  bid  us  ascend  to  a  period  of  the  remotest,  even  of  unknown 
antiquity,  when  the  Celtic  nation^  (^  whose  language,  if  not  primi-* 
five  in  an  absolute  sense^    is  so  at  least  relatively  to  almost  all 
known  languages/)  divided  itself  into  two  immense  bodies  ;  the 
I  one  occupying  the  western  shores  of  Asia,  the  other  spreading 
^ough   the  northern  countries  of  Europe,    and  following  the 
[course  of  the  Danube  from  its  mouths  to  the  source^  pacing  the 
I  barrier  of  the  Rhine^  and  establishing  itself  at  last  in  the  regions 
tiiat  lie  between  that  river,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  nor- 
[tiiem  and  the  Mediterranean  seas;  in  short,  between  those  which 
[liave  of  late  years  been  humourously  denominated  the  natural  boun- 
daries of  the  French  republic.     In  process  of  time,  the  increase  of 
Lpopulation  forced  them,  we  are  told,  to  infringe  these  sacred  bar- 
jriers ;  and  the  Celtic  nation,   together  with  the  Celtic  language, 
[(already  contaminated  by  its  mixture  with  the  forgotten  dialects  of 
1  forgotten  people,)  poured  itself,  with  little  resistance,  through  '  the 
fair  fields  of  Italy,'  till  it  met,  mid-way  in  its  course,  another  tor- 
rent flowing  from  a  totally  different  sotirce ;  for  the  Greeks  had  in 

the 
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^e  meu.n  time  colonized  the  south  eastern  extremities  of  the  same 
peiiimula,  and  the  super  abundance  of  population  impelled  them 
towards  the  Alps,  just  as  the  same  cause  drove  the  others  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  What  conviikiaiis  may  have  attended  the  first 
shock  of  the  two  n  at  ions  j  are  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  Wars 
there  were  no  doubt^  *  car  tet  a  toujours  6t^  Tabord  de  deujC 
peuples  qui  se  ren con t rent  \  but  Judging  from  the  natural  progress 
of  human  events,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  these  wars  were 
terminated  by  the  principle  of  mutual  convenience.  To  cut  short 
the  romance,  (for,  after  all^  it  is  no  better^)  the  conBicting  nations  at 
last  amalgamated  together,  and  thus  was  formed  the  new  aociety  of 
the  Latin  people,  and  the  new  dialect  to  which  they  imparted  their 
name  ;  a  dialect  compounded  therefore  of  Gallo-celtic  and  Greeks 
combined  with  a  variety  of  unknown  ingredients,  the  reliques  of 
the  various  indigenous  idioms,  which  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  the 
new  settlers  took  the  pains  to  eradicate.  In  this  mixture,  the  Cel- 
tic had  a  vast  advantage.  The  Greek  (as  yet  far  from  being  the 
language  of  Homer  and  Plato)  was  in  itself  no  better  than  a  com- 
pound to  which  the  Phoenicians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Phrygi- 
ans, the  Illyrians,  and  even  the  Celts,  (those  of  the  great  Asiatic 
division,)  had  contributed  certain  unassignable  proportions, 

*  From  so  multiplied  a  combination  as  this,  arose  the  Latin  ;  which, 
coarse  in  its  origin,  but  poiiBlied  and  perfected  by  time,  became  at 
last  the  language  of  Terence  and  Cicero,  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
it  is  this  same  language,  which,  after  so  brilliant  an  empire,  terminated 
by  so  loni^  and  dismal  adecleusion,  miiigled  itself  anew  with  its  ancient 
Celtic,  tht^  common  source  of  all  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Goths  and 
Lombards,  Franks  and  Germans  ^  to  become  at  length  that  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Bocaccio.' 

Of  the  three  hypotheses  now  submitted  to  our  election,  we  may 
safely  smile  at  the  national  partiality  which  dictated  the  two  former. 
That  w  hich  was  first  asserted  by  Leonard  A  re  tin,  and  afterwards 
maintained  by  Bern  bo,  supposed  the  Italian  to  be  co-eval  with  the 
Xiatin  itself; — that  the  one  was  at  all  times  the  *  lingua  volgare/ 
the  dialect  of  the  common  classes, — while  the  other  was  the  chosen 
vehicle  of  learning  and  state-affairs,  The  Marquis  Maffei  was 
the  author  of  the  second  opinion,  scarcely  more  probable  than  the 
former  ;  and  evidently  suggested  by  the  same  national  bias»  Un-- 
willing  to  admit  the  too  probable  pollutions  of  barbarous  idioms^ 
he  imagined  that  the  Latin,  without  aid  from  any  external  cause, 
gradually  corrupted  itself,  by  receiving  from  time  to  time  into  the 
regular  forms  of  composition,  all  the  slang  of  tlie  illiterate  vulgar. 
However  gratifying  such  dreams  may  prove  to  the  vanity  of  a  nap^ 
tive,  the  third  and  last  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  can  be  seriously 
entertained  by  an  impartial  inquirer.     It  is  that  which^  even  with* 
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out  proof,  would  be  universally  adopted  for  its  probability^  and 
[  irhich  Muratori  bas  established  on  internal  evidence* 

I  '  Invasions/  observes  a  learned  Frenchman,  (the  president  de  Brosses,) 
I  *  invasions  are  the  scourge  of  idionis,  as  weil  as  of  nations ;  but  not 
I  ftUogether  in  the  sanie  ordf3r.  Of  nations,  the  strongest  always  take* 
I  the  lead,.  So  it  is  with  languages,  but  the  strongest  language  is  often 
I  that  of  the  weakest  people »  and  therefore  takes  ptace  f>f  that  of  the 
I  conquerors.' 

I       It  was  thus  with  the  Latin  language^  which  the  barbarous  con^ 
I  ijuerors  of  Italy  successively  agreed  to  take  in  exchange  for  that 
I  which  they  had  brought  with  them  :  but  though  its  original  strength 
I  enabled  it  to  survive  a  first>  a  second,  and  a  third  collisiouj  it  wai 
I  gradually  weakened  by  each  following  shock ;  and  received  in  itJ 
turn  the  inflexion^  and  phrases,  the  pronunciation  (perhaps) and 
I  tnuch  of  the  vocabulary,  even  of  the  idioms  which  it  despised,  and 
I  which  were  ready  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority*     From  the  age 
I  of  Constantinetothe  l£th  century,  that  which  by  courtesy  was  called 
I  the  Latin,  stiU  continued  to  be  the  only  public  language  of  Italy ; 
[   but  the  public  records  suflSciently  prove  its  rapid  degeneracy,  and 
I  the  writings  of  the  learned,  though  of  a  standard  of  purity  some* 
I  what  superior  to  that  of  the  men  of  business,  conspire  to  prove 
I    that,  in  common  use^  the  ancient  idiom  was  wholly  superseded  by 
I    a  jargon  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  mentioned^ 
I    gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  distinct  language,  and  in  ttiat  state 
awaited  only  the  powers  of  a  creative  genius,  to  mould  it  into  the 
regular  and  beautiful  symmetry  which  it  has  ever  since  retained- 
'    It  would  seem  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  (if  it  wanted 
any,)  that  each  dialect,  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  as- 
■igned  limits  of  separation,  moat  strongly  partakes  of  some  of  the 
I    characteristics  of  the  other.     The  Latin  records  of  the  l£th  and 
I     15th  centuries  are  full  of  Italian  terminations  and  phrases ;  while 
the  poems  of  Dante,  and  of  the  few  writers  in  Italian  who  preceded 
I    him,  abound  in  latinisms,  which  we  find  only  gradually  to  wear 
I    away  as  we  descend  to  Petrarch  and  Bocaccio,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  finishers  of  the  modem  structure.     At  the  same 
time,    so    distinct  were    these   kindred   idionis,    that   when   the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  pro- 
I     Qounced  a  Latin  homily  before  the  people,  the  Bishop  of  Padua 
I     thought  it  necessary  to  translate  it  into  the  *  lingua  volgare,'  in  order 
I     to  render  it  generally  intelligible, 

I  The  first  efforts  of  all  languages  have  been  poeticaL  It  was 
I  thus  even  with  the  Italian,  late  as  was  the  period  of  its  formation. 
I  *— The  first  w  ritten  specimens  extant  are  the  verses  of  a  few  obscure 
I  Sicilian  poets,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century*  After 
f  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  languagei  therefore,  the  next  most 
1  important 
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itiiportant  object  is  to  fix  the  genealogy  of  its  poetical  sentiment  and  i 
diction.  In  proaecuting  this  examination  it  soon  becomes  evident 
that  the  poetry  of  Itnly  derives  itself  in  a  much  more  direct  tine 
from  that  of  the  Provengaus,  and,  through  theni^  from  ihe  more 
distant  source  of  Arabian  literature^  than  from  ancient  Rome,  of 
whose  lyre  the  last  faint  and  discordant  sounds  had  scarcely  been 
heard  for  ag^s. 

The  history  of  the  Provencal  language,  considered  as  a  literary  j 
dialect  J  affords  two  objects  of  contemplation  equally  striking,  in  ittf 
sudden  rise^  and  its  as  sudden  extinction.  | 

*  Lorsque,  dans  le  dixjfeme  si^cle/  says  M.  Sismondi,  *  les  peoples 
du  midi  de  TEurope  essay^rent  de  dotiner  de  la  constslatice  aux  patois 
informed  qui  avaient  Hk  proclults  par  ie  melange  du  Latin  avec  lea 
langues  du  nordj  uu  langage  nouveau  parut  duminer  pardessus  tous  les 
autres»     Le  premier  fonncj  le  plus  generaleraent  rupandu,  le  plus  rapi- 
dement  cuhive,  il  sembla  devoir  prendre  la  place  du  Latin  qu'on  aban* 
dounait;  des  milljeni  de  poetes  fleurirent  presqu'  en  m^me  lemps  dana 
cette  langue  nonfelle;   ils  lui  donnerent  uti  caiactere  proprcj  celui 
d^une  ll£terature  tout  k  fait  originate  qui  n'emprnntait  rien  aux  Latins  et  ] 
aux  Grecs,  ou  k  tout  ce  qu'on  nomme  classique :  its  etendlrent  sa 
reputation  des  exlremitcu  de  TEspagne  h.  ceiles  de  Tltahej  ils  servirent 
de  modules  4  tous  les  poetes  qu'on  vit  bieniot  apr^s  se  foriDer  dans  , 
toutes  les  autres  langtjes,  tn^iue  dans  celled  du  Nord,  cbez  les  Anglais, 
et  les  Allemands.     Mais  tout  k  coup  cet  &dat  ^ph^mere  s'  evanouit,  I 
les  iroiibadours  se  turent,  le  Provencal  fut  abandonne :  cette  langue, 
en  subissaut  de  nouveaux  changemens,  redevint  un  patois^  et  apres  trois  I 
siecles  d'une  existence  brillante,  toutes  ses  productions  furent  rang^ei  I 
avec  ceiles  des  langues  mortes ;  on  cessa  d'y  rien  aj outer*  ] 

*  La  haute  reputation  des  poetes  Proven  faux,  et  le  rapid  e  d&cUa  ' 
de  leur  langue,  sont  deux  phenomenes  ^galement  frappans  dans  This- 
tciire  de  la  culture  de  Tesprit  humain.     La  litterature  qui  a  servi  de 
module  k  toutes  les  autres,  et  qui  ce  pendant,  parmi  des  mil  Hers  de 
poesies  agr&ables,  n'a  pas  prod  nit  un  chef-d'oiuvre,  pas  un  ouvrage  de 
genie  dout  le  nom  soic  arriv^  k  rinrimortalit^^  est  dfauCant  plus  digne  de 
iixer  notre  attention,  qu'  elle  est  toute  entiere  louvrage  du  sifecle,  et 
non  celui  des  individus;  elle  nous  revile  les  sentimens,  rimagination,  J 
I  esprit,  des  nations  mod  ernes,  ^  leur  naissance  i  ce  qui  ^tait  pariout,  et  1 
non  ce  qu'un  g^nie  superieur  h  son  si^cle  a  pu  inspirer  k  un  seui 
hotninep  Ainsi  le  retour  des  beaux  joui's  nous  esi  annonci^  au  pnntempi  I 
par  1  eclat  des  flenrs  des  champs,  par  le  luxe  des  prairies,  mais  non  par 
quel  que   prodige  des  jardins,  pour  lesquels  Tart  et  la  puis&ancts  de 
rfaomme  ont  secondly  la  nature/ — Tom,  i*  p,  78* 

Without  ascending  to  the  origin  of  the  Langue  Romane,  that 
singular  language  which,  produced  by  successive  and  ill-deiineci 
combinations  of  tlie  Latin  and  Celtic,  had  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Gaid  after  the  declension  of  the  Horn  an  power;  and  , 
contenting  ourselves  with  barely  noticing  its  first  great  separa-  { 
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tion  (usually  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  Capetkn 
race)  into  ihe  Raman  WaUon^  or  Langue  d*i)d^  and  die  PvQven* 
fait  ^^  Ltangue  d*i)c ;  it  will  be  sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  riscj  progress,  and  decline^  and  the 
striking  qualities  of  the  Provencal  poetry,  hs  detaikd  to  u^  at  con- 
siderable length  and  with  great  ingenuity  by  both  the  writers  wliom 
we  have  chosen  for  our  guides. 

The  capture  of  Toledo  in  1 083  j  by  Alonso  VI,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon^  and  the  succession  of  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona, 
to  the  county  of  Provence,  about  fifty  years  later,  have  been  respec- 
tively assigned  by  different  writers  as  the  periods  of  tlie  birth  of  Pro- 
vencal poetry.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  date  of  its  earliest  efforts, 
(which  have  undoubtedly  perished,)  both  these  events  must  be  con- 
sidered as  contributing  in  a  vei7  immediate  degree  to  the  character 
nvhich  it  assumed  in  its  progress.  Toledo^  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
f|uest,  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Arabian  literature,  nor  did 
it  wholly  change  its  condition  by  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  With  a  liberality  which  reflects  disgrace  on  more 
civilized  ages,  its  former  inhabitants  w  ere  encouraged  to  remain, 
their  religion  was  protected,  their  national  customs  preserved  in- 
violate, and  above  all,  tlieir  national  schools  maintained  in  all  their 
ancient  privilegeSi  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  conquerors^  so 
wisely  magnanimous,  failed  to  improve  the  circumstances  in  v*  hirh 
their  own  policy  had  placed  them  ;  and  if  we  recollect,  on  the  one 
hand,  tliat  the  poetical  art  was  die  most  widely  diffused  and  culti- 
vated among  the  conquered  people,  so  that  (to  use  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  M*  GingLien^)  it  formed  the  very  essence  of  their  cha^ 
racter ;  and,  on  the  otlier,  that  among  the  followers  of  the  Cas-? 
tilian  monarch  at  this  celebrated  siege,  a  very  large  proportion  con^ 
f  fisted  of  adventurers  from  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  of 
I  i?ifhlch  his  queen  was  herself  a  native,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  aot 
quiesce  in  ^e  eon  elusion^  that  the  first  poetical  attempts  of  the 
Spanish  nation  are  probab/y^  those  of  the  Provengaux  certainly^  to 
)  be  referred  to  this  epoch* 

With  regard  to  the  second  period^  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
file  Catalans  with  the  nations  of  the  Hast  had,  long  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Raymond  Berenger,  co- ope  rated  with  the  less  amicable 
relations  produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
^f  Valencia  to  inspire  the  polished  court  of  Barcelona  with  the  spi- 
rit of  freedom  and  chivalry,  and  a  relish  for  the  refinements  of 
luxury,  the  elegance,  the  arts  aiKl  sciences  of  the  Arabs,  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Catalans  was  itself  a  dialect  of  the  Langue  Romanej 
differing  but  slightly  from  the  Provencal  in  structure  and  accent. 
The  removal  of  this  gay  and  splendid  court  to  Provence  then,  even 
if  we  hesitate  to  fix  it  as  the  period  of  the  or^m  of  the  national 
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poetry,  must  be  ailmitted  to  have  been  higbly  favourable  to  it^ 
improvetnent,  and  calculated  to  confirm  and  exalt  the  character 
impressed  uputi  it  by  a  variety  of  previous  circumstances. 

But  if  the  true  parentage  of  the  Provencal  poetry  is  to  be  traced 
with  so  much  apparent  certainty  through  the  medium)  of  hi^^torical 
evidence ;  coupled  vtith  the  internal  proofs  afforded  by  its  peculist— 
rities  of  subject  as  well  as  structurej  the  fact  becomes  quite  con* 
vi  I  icing*  Hie  first  of  these  traces  of  filiation  i^  the  adoption  of 
rhyme  J — a  comparatively  modern  invention^  which,  though  attri- 
buted by  different  theorists  to  a  Scandinavian^  a  Gothic,  and  even  a 
Latin  origin  J  is  most  probably  ascribable,  in  the  case  of  the  trouba- 
dourSj  to  the  iirabians  only.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
of  both  is  the  turn  of  thought  and  expression  which  almost  uni- 
formly marks  the  conclusion  of  their  compositions  of  love  and 
gallaiitryj  w^hichj  in  the  Proven  gal  poetry,  is  termed  the  envoy  t  and 
in  which  the  bard  suddenly  breaks  off  his  train  of  narrative  or 
reflection  to  apostrophize  *  either  himself,  or  his  song,  or  the  jong^ 
leur  whose  business  it  is  to  sing  it,  or  the  lady  for  vihom  it ii  com- 
posed, or  the  messeujofer  m  ho  is  to  bear  it  to  her.' 

The  first  great  revolution  noticed  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Pro- 
vengaux  is  the  division  which  took  place  between  the  office  of 
Troubadour  and  Jongleur,  of  composer  and  reciter.  We  have  no 
monuments  extant  of  the  time  in  which  these  two  professions  were 
united  in  the  same  individual.  The  poetical  genius  was  probably 
improved  by  the  separation;  yet  is  it  noticed  as  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  causes  which  operated  towards  the  discredit  and  ultimate 
overthrow  of  the  art*  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  follow 
those  causes  closely  or  describe  them  with  minuteness.  William 
IX,  count  of  Poitou,  ia  the  first  acknowledged  troubadour  in  the 
list  of  those  who  have  transmitted  any  remnant  of  their  composi- 
tions to  our  times.  That  prince  died  in  I  l£7j  and  in  the  space  of 
less  than  a  century  after^  we  have  the  names,  and  some  remains  of 
the  works,  of  a  very  numerous  body  of  his  poetical  successors, 
among  whom  are  four  kings^  and  a  proportionable  number  of 
sovereign  counts  and  barons.  The  gay  and  gallant  court  of  Pro- 
vence expired  early  in  the  J  3th  century,  together  with  the  dynasty 
of  its  ancient  princes.  About  the  same  period^  religious  fury  and 
^e  horrors  of  inquisitorial  vengeance  desolated  alt  that  lovely  por- 
tion of  the  world  which  had  hitherto  been  the  favourite  land  of  die 
muses;  and,  when  tranquillity  w-as  restored,  it  found  ihem  alieady 
in  possession  of  an  empire  whose  splendour  far  eclipsed  the  short 
lived  brilliancy  of  that  from  which  it  had  been  expelled.  The 
language  itself,  as  a  literary  language,  had  expired ;  and  one  only 
retique  of  the  science  gaie  appears  to  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
ages  in  the  stngulav  iostitution  of  the  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse, 
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which  was  in  iti  origin  no  other  than  an  academy  or  college  of 
troubadours » 

We  would  gladly  follow  our  guides  through  those  interesting  di- 
visions of  their  works  in  which  they  estimate  the  merits^  aod  de- 
scribe the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Provencal  poetry ;  but 
we  feel  that  it  would  divert  us  too  long  from  our  main  object, 
though  it  is  possible  we  may  revert  to  this  part  of  the  subject  before 
we  have  done  with  those  early  Italian  poets  in  whom  the  imitadoQ 
of  the  Proven^aux  is  most  conspicuous. 

Of  these,  tile  li.-it  of  obscure  sonneteers  and  canzonieri  who 
preceded  Dante,  shaU  not  detain  u.^  longer  than  is  barely  sufficient 
to  mark  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their 
poetical  predecessors  and  of  Uioae  which  they  conferred  on  the  il- 
lustrious ^  Father  of  Tuscan  song/  who  succeeded  ihein.  The  lat- 
termost be  confessed  to  be  as  nothing  in  the  comparison. 

The  name  of  the  Euiperpr  Frederick  TI  is  usually  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  poetical  band,  although  posterity  has  retained  only  a 
single  composition  of  his,  called  by  M,  Ginguen^  an  *  Ode,  ou 
chanson  galante/  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  ^  ce  n'est  pas 
tnal  pour  le  temps,  et  pour  un  roi  qui  avail  tant  d  antres  choses  k 
faire  que  des  vers.'  Peter  de  Viiieis,  the  celebrated  chancel i or 
of  this  accomplished  sovereign,  was  likewise  a  poet,  and  to  him 
appears  to  be  traced  the  tiist  rude  outline  of  the  Petrarchal  sonnet. 

Brunetto  Latiui  of  Florence,  and  Guido  Guinezilli  of  Bologna, 
are  counted  among  the  first  who  introduced  on  the  continent  of 
Italy  the  new  poetry  which  had  liitherto  been  confined  to  the 
island  Uiat  gave  it  birth.  Both  are  handed  down  to  immortal  fame 
(the  first  to  immortal  infamy  also)  by  their  great  pupil  and  fol- 
lower;* but  Latiui  seems  to  have  deserved  more  honour  as  a 
grammarian  and  logician  than  as  a  poet,  while  Guido  merits  the 
higher  praise  of  having  brought  to  perfection  that  species  of  poetry 
which  is  tenned  the  Canzone,  and  of  having  at  the  same  time  ex- 
alted and  refined  the  poetical  sentiment  by  the  mysticism  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy* 

Another  Guido,  usually  called  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  is  noticed  as 
the  perfecter  of  the  sonnet ;  and  a  tliird  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
the  noble  family  of  Cavalcanti,  merits  the  more  singular  praise  of 


*  The  name  of  Brunetto  in  well  known  &s  the  preceptor  of  Dante,  vfho  recognizes  lum 
in  tbtit  quality  m  a  c^^lebmtcd  pas&age  o{  bis  Inferno^  Sotne  of  his  coinmejitiitors  have 
assigned  a  similar  pffice  to  Gutiiezillij  of  whom  k  is  certain  that  Dentin  speaks  with  the 
highest  veneration]  hK^atewing  on  him  the  appeUapDii  of  ^  mHSMiiiio '  and  accosting 
hiaa  ^ 

11  Padre 
Mio>  e  d'altri  mitd  migiior^  che  M^i 
JUme  d'amore  usai:  dold  e  ieggiadiej  &c.  Farg&t,  c,  16* 

having 
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having  courted  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ballad. 

It  is  the  absence  of  this,  the  first  and  most  indispensable  charm 
of  poetry,  that  has  consigned  to  deserved  oblivion  almost  all  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Italian  muse. 

*  Quel  dommage,  qu'un  peuple  si  sensible^  et  en  g^n^ral  si  susceptible 
d'afifections  vives  et  de  passions  fortes,  environnne  d'une  nature  si  riche 
et  plac6  sous  un  ciel  si  beau,  n  ait  pas  songe  a  celebrer  les  objets  r^els, 
les  mouveraens  et  les  vicissitudes  de  ces  affections  et  de  ces  passions ;  h 
peindre  ce  beau  ciel,  cette  riche  nature ;  et,  si  ce  n'est  dans  les  descrip- 
tions suivies,  h,  s'en  servir  au  moins  dans  des  comparaisons  et  dans  les 
autres  orncments  du  style  po^tique  et  figur6  !** 

Even  in  the  brighest  days  of  Italian  song,  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  illustrious  instances  of  exception  which  its  annals  can 
I^roduce,  this  want  of  natural  feeling  and  expression,  together  widi 
the  substitution  of  false  refinement  aad  metaphysical  mysticism, 
has  always  been  the  sin  that  most  easily  beset  its  votaries;  it  is, 
therefore,  on  account  of  their  general  applicability  to  the  subject 
of  which  we  are  treating  that  the  following  reflections  appear  to 
be  most  valuable. 

*  Les  Arabes,  malgr6  le  d^sordre  de  leur  imagination  d6regl6e,  au 
milieu  de  leurs  reveries  et  de  leurs  contes  extravagants,  eurent  de  la 
passion  et  de  la  v6rite;  ils  peignirent  admirablement  les  objets  naturels, 
et  racont^rent  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  vraie  et  la  plus  anim^e,  ou  les 
grandes  actions,  ou  les  moindres  faits.  Les  Provenpaux  eurent,  k  peu 
pr^,  les  m&mes  quaiites,  autant  du  moins  que  le  leur  permettaient  des 
moeurs  moins  simples  et  moins  grandes  h.  la  fois,  une  langue  moins  riche 
et  encore  inculte,  une  galanterie  plus  rafin^e.  I  Is  chaiit^rent  les  exploits 
guerriers,  les  aventures  d'amour,  les  plaisirs  de  la  vie.  Ils  furent 
louangeurs  adroits,  satiriques  mordants,  conteurs  licentieux,  mais  pleins 
-de  sel  et  de  v6rit6.  Les  premiers  poetes  Siciliens  et  Italiens  ne  furent 
rien  de  tout  cela.  Un  seul  sujet  les  occupe,  c'est  I'amour,  non  tel  que 
Finspire  la  nature  mais  tel  qu'il  etait  devenu  dans  les  ftoides  extases  des 
chevaliers,  pa8sionn6s  pour  des  beautes  imaginaires  et  dans  les  galantes 
futilites  des  cours  d'amour.  Chanter  est  une  tdche  qu'ils  remplissenc; 
toujours  force  leur  est  de  chanter,  c'est  leur  dame  qui  lexige,  ou  c'est 
Tamour  qui  Tordonne,  et  ils  doivent  dire  prolixement  et  eii  canzoni  bien 
longues  et  bien  trainantes,  ou  en  sonnets  rafin^s  et  souvent  obscurs, 
les  incomparables  beautes  de  la  dame  et  leur  intolerable  martyre.  De 
temps  en  temps,  ils  laissent  6chapper  quelques  expressions  nai'ves,  qui 

'portent  avec  elles  un  certain  charme;  mais  le  plus  souvent,  ce  sont  des 
ravissemens  ou  des  plaintes  k  ue  point  iinir,  et  des  recherches  amou- 

•reuses  et  platoniques  k  degoCiter  de  Platon  et  de  I'amour.  Ils  ont  sous 
les  yeux  les  mers  et  les  volcans,  une  vegetation  abondante  et  varice,  les 
majestueux  et  melancoliques  debris  de  Tantiquitc,  Tcclat  d'un  jour 

*  Ginguen6,  torn.  i.  p.  433. 

briilant, 
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brill  an  r,  des  nuits  fraiches  et  magnifiquas :  leur  si^de  est  fecotid  en 
guerrt's,  en  revolutions,  en  faitb  tl'armes;  les  mceurs  dt?  leux  tenips  pro- 
vaquent  les  traits  de  la  satire  ;  et  ils  chantent  com  me  au  milieu  d'an 
desert,  ne  peigiieiit  rien  de  ce  qui  Ics  enteurei  ne  paraisisent  ritJD  seiitir, 
Ui  rien  voir/ 


If 


ever 


[>et,  ill  any  age  or  country,  has  elevated  himself  by 
his  tiatujal  genius  to  a  height  which  di,sdains  the  application  of  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  raeastirementj  it  is  assuredly  Dante,  His 
poeai,  that  amazing  monument  of  unrivalled  powers,  can  be  judged 
by  Itself  alone;  and  while  the  critic  laboriously  traces  a  few  faint 
marks  of  imitation  in  the  spirit  of  the  age^  in  the  works  of  w^orthless 
and  forgotten  contemporaries,  or  Ifistly  in  the  more  splendid  and 
durable  models  of  antiquity ^  he  must  confess  with  some  surprise^ 
at  the  close  of  his  examiuatioii,  how  little  he  has  beeu  able  to  meet 
with  that  is  not  exclusively  asc  rib  able  to  the  creative  genius  of  the 
author. 

It  is  true  that  tlie  popular  superstition  of  the  age  naturally  led 
the  imagination  to  dwell  on  the  self-embodied  visions  of  an 
indistinct  futurity. — ^The  institutions  of  Francis  and  Dominic  had 
had  just  before  rekindled  the  zeal  of  fanaticism  which  appeared  to 
have  slumbered  for  centuries,  and  its  tendency  in  the  people  at 
large,  w  as  discernible  even  in  the  taste  which  regulated  their  public 
festivals  and  pageants*  On  one  of  these  solemn  occasions^*  we  are 
told  of  a  moat  tearful  spectacle  designed  to  exhilnt,  for  the  ediiicatioii 
of  the  poputacej  a  lively  portraiture  of  the  infernal  regions,  with 
its  risers  of  boiling  pitch,  it.^;  gulphs  of  hre^  and  mountains  of  ice^ 
'  all  of  which  were  brought  to  act  upon  real  persons,  who  by  their 
shrieks  and  groans  rendered  the  illusion  complete  to  the  spectators.' 
Wis  ether,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  first  notion  of  the  Inferno  w^as 
founded  on  this  incident,  or,  according  to  others,  it  was  in  compli- 
ment to  the  poem  that  the  spectacle  itself  was  invented,  it  affords 
the  most  curious  and  direct  evidence  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  of  the  people  which  inspired  alike  the  poet  and  the  directors 
of  the  infernal  pastime.  But  it  is  in  the  style  and  sentiments  of 
the  poet  that  his  true  originality  consists  j  and  where,  in  the  works 
of  preceding  and  contemporary  versifiers,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed them,  could  Dujite  have  discovered  any  specimens  of  that 
severe,  yet  energetic  tone,  the  voice  of  nattne  herself,  by  which  the 
reader  is  irresistibly  struck  even  on  approaching  the  vestibule  of  his 
immortal  fabric? 

It  is  in  language  like  this,  (of  which  we  should  be  happy  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  have  been  able  to  retain  even  a  feeble 
impression,)  that  he  apostrophizes  his  '  mighty  master/ 


*  At  FJorenK*,  0u  the  Irt  of  May,  1304.    Siimondi,  Ttrnv  I,  p»  35S. 
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^  Or  Sjoi  tti  quel  Virgilio,  e  quella  fonte, '  &c.  (Iif  r.  c.  1.) 

Art  tbou  that  Virgil  then  ?  the  fountain  head 

Whence  roll  the  stileams  of  eloquence  along? 

—Thus,  with  a  bashful  front,  I  humbly  said— 

Oh  light  and  glory  of  the  sons  of  song! 

So  favour  me,  as  1  thy  page  have  sought 

With  unremitting  love,  and  study  long! 

Thou  art  the  guide* and  master  of  my  thought; 

Sole  author  thou,  from  whom  the  inspired  strain 

That  crowns  my  name  with  deathless  praise  I  brought. — 

The  terrible  inscriptioii  on  the  portal  of  hell, 

'  Per  me  si  ^a  nella  cittit  dolente^  Sec* 

is  another  passage  nvhich  arrests  the  reader  so  forcibly  by  the  austere 
sublimity  of  its  style,  that  we  believe  the  present  critic  is  the  first 
who  has  discovered  in  it  a  fault  of  conception,  which  we  are  not 
altogether  disj[>o8ed  to  admit.    It  is  in  the  lines, 

*  Fece  mi  la  divina  potestate. 
La  somma  sapientia  e  il  primo  amore.' 

Divine, power  2ind  supreme  tmdom  may,  observes  M.  Ginguen£^ 
be  allowed  to  combine  in  the  construction  of  this  terrible  fabric; 
^.but  it  is  impossible^  without  repugnance  to  allow  in  it  the  explicit 
icoroperatioo  of  primal  love.  Yet  a  severe  theology  would,  we 
conceive,  regoncile  this  seeming  repugnance;  and  the  doctrines  of 
those  modef Q  divines  who  have  represented  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment as  inconsistent  with  the  merciful  and  benevolent  attributes  of 
die  Deity,  were  niost  assuredly  neither  those  of  the  poet  nor  of 
the  age^  in  which  he  lived.  In  fact,  the  lines  may  be  regarded 
Qierely  as  presenting  a  periphrasis  of  the  Deity;  and  in  this  case, 
tio.  special  agency  need  be  given  to  the  Amore.  Or,  the  word 
may  be  interp]:eted  by  contrast*  Primal  love  constructed  the  place 
of  punishment,  as,  without  this,  there  would  have  been  no  piace 
of  future  happiness. 

We  next  turn  to  a  passage,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  stern 
spirit  of  republican  faction,  which  was  exalted  in  the  character  of 
Dante  by  the  l^een  sense  of  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  beloved  and 

*  Tlus  has  been  rendered  by  M.  Sismondi  with  a  greater  degree  offeree  and  majesty 
ft&Sk  the  language  of  French  poetry  is  generally  esteemed  capable  of  admitting. 
Far  moi  I'on  entre  en  la  cit6  du  cnme»  ,     ^  ' 

Par  moi  Pon  entrs  en  Tafireuse  donleitfv 
Par  moi  Pon  entre  en  Paternal  abfme. 

Voislla  justice  animait  mon  anteor; 
Poor  moi  s'nnit  i  la  haute  puissance 

Le  sage  amour  du  diviu  cr^ateur. 
Kien  de  mortel  u'a  pu  voir  ma  naissance, 

— Rien  n'a  snr  moi  de  pouTcnr  destructeor. 

Yova  aVX  T^!M^  VBfWBZ  tovtx  bs? sAASru. 

y  ungrateful 
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tingmteful  country.  The  entrance  to  hell  k  thronged  by  myriadt 
of  spirits,  of  those  who,  iu  life,  performed  their  appointed  tasks 
equally  without  disgrace  and  without  g|ory,  and  who  are  therefore 
classed  ai  the  lit  companions  of  the  neutral  angels,  who  were 
iieilher  rebellious  nor  faithful  to  tlteir  maker,  Iu  his  strong  and 
energetic  language,  he  calls  them 
I  Those  raisorables,  who  never  truly  lived — 

^^B         Ko  record  of  their  names  h  left  on  High,  M 

^^^  Mercy  and  justice  spurn  thero  and  refuse*  I 

I  Take  we  no  note  of  them — Look^  and  pass  by!  I 

The  genius  of  Dante  is  io  no  respect  less  capable  of  being 
^  duly  appreciated  through  the  tBedium  of  translation  than  in  the 
I  art  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  '  of  painting  iu  words ;  of 
rep  resenting  objects  which  are  the  pure  creations  of  fancy,  beings 
or  actions  out  of  all  nature  and  out  of  all  possibility ,  with  so 
much  truth  and  force,  that  the  readei'  thinks  he  sees  them  before 
him,  and  J  after  having  read  the  description  once,   believes,  all 
I  his  life  after,  that  he  has  actually  beheld  them/     Still  less  cre^ 
idit,  we  fear,  is  given  to  the  poet  for  beauties  of  a  very  different 
hiort,  and  generally  considered  as  the  peculiar  growth  of  an  age  of 
excessive   sensibility— 'the  delineation  of  the   calm  and   peaceful 
scenes  of  inanimate  nature,  of  picturesque  objects^  and  pastoral 
I'lniages*     The  very  nature  of  the  poem  seems  to  exclude  orna- 
Lments  of  this  description j  and,  from  expecting  only  the  supernatu* 
f kally  terrible  and  sublimei  we  are,  perhaps,  too  hm^tily  led  to  con- 
I  elude,  that  nothing  else  can,  by  any  possibility,  have  found  admis- 
I  teion  into  such  a  composition.     The  fact  is,  however,  quite  thecon- 
[tniry^  atid  the  reader,  thus  prejudiced,  w^ill  be  astonished  to  find  th^ 
Lfrequent  opportunities  embraced  by  the  poet  of  introducing  into 
[passages,  seemingly  the  most  inauspicious  for  his  purpose,  such  ex- 
quisite  representations    of   natural    objects,    and   of    the  feelingi 
which  they  are  calculated  to  inspire,  as  can  hardly  be  equalled  by 
•those  of  any  poets  in  the  most  advanced  period  of  mental  luxury 
kmnd  refinement. 

p  The  clond  of  anger  and  indignation  that  for  a  moment  obscures 
^the  philosophical  serenity  of  his  immortal  guide,  is  thus  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  with  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  face  of  nature 
in  early  spring,  which  conveys,  in  a  few  words,  to  our  senses  all 
the  freshness,  togetlitr  with  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  season*  The 
mi^r,  who  is  tormented  with  the  thirst  of  Tantalus,  is  thus  made 
perpetually  to  behold,  without  tasting,  not  water  only,  but 

^  Rivuiets,  thot  from  the  verdant  hilb  — 
Of  Casentin  into  the  Arno  flow. 
Freshening  its  current  with  their  cooler  rills, 
So 
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So  the  flames/ which  illuininate  the  eijghtb  circle  of  his  infenial  re- 
gions, are 

Lights,  numberless  as  by  some  fountiEiin  side 

The  silly  swain,  reposing,  at  the  hour 
When  fieams  the  day-star  with  diminish'd  pride, 

When  the  snjin'd  bee  deserts  each  rifled  flower 
And  leaves. to  humming  gnats  the  populous  void, 

Beholds  in  grassy  lawn,  or  leafy  bower. 
Or  orchard-plot,  of  glow-worms  emerald  bright 

So  the  evening  hour  is  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  sooth- 
ing melanchofy,  with  which  it  is  wont  to  inspire  a  poetical  ^magi- 
nation,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  last  line  probably  suggested  to 
Gray  the  opening  of  lys  elegy. 

Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 

To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  pathless  main, 
Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus 

Of  tender  friends,  whom  fancy  shapes  again ; 
When  the  late  parted  pilgrim  thrills  with  thought 

Of  his  loVd  honae,  if  o'er  the  distant  plain 
Perchance,  his  ears  the  village  chimes  have  caught. 
Seeming  to  mourn  the  close  of  dying  day.* 

On  the  entrance  into  Purgatory  M.  Ginguen6  thus  eloquently 
expresses  himself: — 

*  Si  jamais  Tinspiration  se  fit  sentir  dans  les  chants  d'un  poet^,  c^est 
certainement  dans  les  premiers  vers  que  Dante  laisse  ^chapper  avec  une 
sorte  de  ravisseraent,  en  quittant  I'enfer  pour  des  regions  moins  affreuses, 
oii  du  moins  Tesp^rance  accompagne  et  adoucit  les  tourmens.  Son 
style  prend  tout-k-coup  un  6clat,  une  s^r6nit6  quilannonce  son  nouveau 
sujet.  Ses  m^taphores  sont  toutes  emprunt^ee  d'objets  Hants.  II  pro- 
digue  sans  effort  les  riches  images,  les  figures  hardies,  et  donne  h,  la  lan- 
gue  toscane  un  vol  qu'elie  n'avait  point  eu  jusqu'alors,  et  qu'elle  n'a  ja- 
mais surpass^  depuis/-^*  Toute  cette  premiere  division  de  la  seconde 
partie  du  poeme  est,  comme  on  voit,  fertile  en  descriptions  et  en  sc^nei 
'dramatiques.  Les  descriptions  partout  y  sont  d*une  richesse,  qu'une 
's^e  analyse  peut  h  peine  laisser  entrevoir;  les  cieux,  les  a^tres,  les 
mers,  les  cfampagnes,  les  fleurs,  tout  est  peint  des  couleurs  les  plus  ^ 
frafches  et  les  plus  vives.  Les  objets  surnaturels  ne  coiktent  pas  plus 
aa  poete  que  ceux  dont  il  prend  le  module  dans  la  nature.  Ses  anges 
ODtquelque  chose  dO' celeste;  chaque  fois  qu'il  en  introduit  de  nou- 
;Veaux,  il  varie  leurs  habits,  leun  attitudes,  et  leurs  formes  Y — ^Tom«  ii. 
p.  127— 147.  ^ 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  episodes  in  this  admirable  part 
of  die  poem  are  the  meeting  of  Dant^  with.his  friend,  the  musician 
Casella,  which  Milton  has  consecrated  to  the  imagination  of  the 
^11 II ■  I  ■■  ■■■■■  ■<■■■■  »ii      ,■■         ■.■■..,.    ■■^1,-..  ,1 , ■■■I  I      ■   ■■ 

*  Gh«  poialgiorao  [naogereke  si  muorc^  . 

•£H|;lish 
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English  reader,*^  and  that  ^itJi  the  painter  Oderisi  da  GubbtOj  who 

15  cot)deiiin€d  to  purgatory  for  having  indulged  flie  overweening 
pride  of  art.  It  is  into  his  mouth  that  the  poet  puts  ihose  celebrated 
reflections  on  the  vanity  of  hmnau  endowmentSj  in  vvhich  he  is 
suspected  of  having  intended  to  introduce  a  boast  of  his  own  poeti» 
cal  excellence,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  moral  of  humility 
which  it  is  his  object  to  impress. 

Oh  empty  pride  of  human  power  and  skill! 

How  soon  the  verdure  on  thy  summit  dies, 
If  no  dark  following  years  sustain  it  still! 

Thus  Cimabue  the  paiuter's  honoured  prize 
To  Giotto  yields;  a  happier  rival's  fame 

Hath  veird  his  glory  from  all  mortal  eyes. — 
Who  now  repeats  that  elder  Guidons  name  ? 

Another  wears  the  poet  s  envied  crown — 
Perhaps  this  feting  present  hour  mm^  claim 

One  who  skull  hmrfrom  both  their  vam  rafOWfu 
The  world's  applause  is  but  a  passing  wind, 

An  idle  blast,  now  this,  now  that  way  blown. 
And  changing  name  with  every  point  assigned,  &Ci 

Our  mortal  fame  is  like  the  grass  of  hue» 
That  comes  and  goes,  by  the  same  sun  decayed, 

From  which  it  life,  and  health,  and  freshness  drew. 
When  from  crude  earth  burst  forth  the  tender  blade. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sense  of  this  allu»ion,  Dante  has  not  left 
us  to  conjecture  what  was  his  own  opinion  of  his  poetical  merits  in 
comparison  with  those  of  his  contemporaries.  '  Do  I  behold  in 
thee,'  exclaims  Bonaggiuuta,  (one  of  those  early  bards  who  sang  of 
love  according  to  the  fashtoa  of  the  times,^ )  '  do  I  beiiold  in  thee 
the  author  who  has  written  poems  of  a  new  style,  beginning 
*  Donne f  ch'avete  intelletto  damorefl 

'  I  anj,*  replies  Dante,  ^  one  who  write  when  love  inspires,  and 
give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  he  imprints  within  me/ 
*  Alas,  my  brother  V  returns  the  elder  bard,  ^  I  now  see  what  it  is 
that  has  withheld  from  myself  and  the  poets  of  my  own  time,  that 
new  style,  that  style  so  sweet  and  soothing,  to  which  I  have  listened 
this  day.  Your  pen  only  aet  down  tlie  words  which  Love  dictates. 
It  was  far  otherwise  with  us ;  and  the  more  we  admitted  of  orna- 

,^*  '  Harfv,  whose  tuneful  ant!  ^clUmeasurcd  airs,  &c. 

***** 

Dante  mtwt  give  Fame  leave  to  act  thee  higher 
Than  hh  CoMclh,  whom  he  wooeil  to  ung, 
Blet  in  the  naUdf:!  shades  of  purgatory/ — Mst.tO'S'^Svnntttt 
t  '  Qut  nvait  Mt,  selon  1' usage  de  ce  Iemp5j   beaucoup  de  po§siiis  amourcuse*  m  H 
n^ipav nit  point  d'nmour/ 
I  Jhh  U  the  i.nt  tiae  of  one  of  p4iite*5  mu^  admired  Can^itiu 

ment 
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* 

ment  from  the  mere  study  to  please,  the  further  were  we  removed 
from  that  mode  of  expression  which  we  so  admire  iu  you.' 

Few,  even  among  the  wannest  admirers  of  Dante,  have  had  the 
enthusii»m  to  follow  him,  step  by  step,  through  the  last  division  of 
his  stupendous  edifice.  In  the  Inferno,  the  imagination  is  con* 
stantly  kept  on  the  stretch  by  that  terrible  machinery  which  the 

?>et  sets  m  motioii  and  supports  with  unequalled  powers.  In  the 
urgatorio,  hope  is  every  thing  and  every  where  about  us.  In  both 
alike,  the  number  of  interesting  episodes,  the  pictures  of  human 
character,  and  of  objects  both  real  and  fantastic,  '  but  which  we 
.£ancy  real  because  they  invest  ideal  beauties  with  the  qualities  per- 
ceptible to  sense/  employ  by  turns  the  feeling,  the  judgment,  and 
the  fancy. 

*  Le  Paradis  n'oifre  presqu'aucune  de  ces  ressources.  Tout  y  est  eclat 
et  lumi^re.  Une  contemplation  intellectuelle  y  est  la  seule  jouissaiice. 
Des  solutions  de  difficultes  et  des  explications  de  myst^res  reniplissent 
presque  tous  les  d6gr6s  par  od  Ton  arrive  ^  la  connaissance  intime  et  ^ 
Tintuition  ^temelle  et  fine  du  souveraia  bien.  Cela  peut  ^tre  admira- 
ble sans  doute,  mais  cela  est  trop  disproportionn6  avec  la  faiblesse  de 
Tentendement,  trop  Stranger  k  ces  afifections  humaines  qui  constituent 
Eminem ment  la  nature  de  Thomme,  peut-^tre  enfin  trop  purement  ce- 
leste pour  la  po^sie,  qui  dans  les  premiers  4ges  du  monde  fut,  il  est  vrai, 
presque  uniquement  consacr6e  aux  choses  du  ciel  mais  qui,  depuis  long- 
temps,  ne  peut  plus  les  trailer  avec  succ^s,  si  elle  ne  prend  soin  d'y  rol- 
ler des  objets,  des  interlts  et  des  passions  terrestres.' — Gingueni,  tom« 
ii.p.  197. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  believed  that  even  die  inefiable  and 
fatiguing  splendours,  or  the  mystical  theology  of  the  Paradiso.  do 
not  occasionally  admit  the  introduction  of  such  natural  pictures 
and  such  nioral  reflections  as  we  have  already  shewn  to  constitute 
some  of  the  highest  claims  of  the  poet.  Nor  must  we  forget  either 
the  exquisitely  gracefhl  and  simple  delineation  of  the  ancient  man- 
ners of  FloreiKe,  which  is  int^ided  by  him  as  the  vehicle  of  cen- 
sure upon  those  of  the  age  dien  present,  or  the  melancholy  and  af- 
fecting colours  in  which  he  has  displayed  the  miseries  of  exile,  in  the 
poetical  prediction  of  his  own  banishment. 

Among  the  general  observations  which  conclude  M.  Ginguen^'s 
critical  analysis,  we  find  a  happy  illustration  of  the  principle  with 
which  we  set  out,  that  Dante  is  to  be  judged  by  himself  alone. 

*  lie  poeme  de  Dante,'  he  says,  *  a  cela  de  particulier,  que,  ^1  de 
son  espece,  n'ayant  point  eu  de  modMe,  et  ne  pouvant  s'en  ser^,  ses 
beaut^s  sont  toutes  au  profit  de  Tart,  et  ses  d^fauts  n'y  sont  d'aucun 
danger.  Quel  poete  aujourd'hui,  ayaut  h  peindre  un  enfer,  y  mettrait 
des  objets  ou  d^godtants,  ou  ridicules,  ou  d'une  exag^ration  gigantes- 
que,  tels  que  ceux  que  nous  y  avons  vus,  et  surtout  tels  que  ceux  qi^p 
je  n'ai  os6  y  faire  voir  f  Quel  polste,  voulant  representer  le  s6|our  ce- 
leste, 
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leste,  figurerait  en  CToin  ou  en  ai^le,  sur  toute  la  surface  d'une  plan*?^te^ 
d*i n no mb rabies  legions  dames  bi en lieti reuses,  on  les  ferait  coulereu  tor- 
rent? Quel  autre  pr^fbrerait  dexpliquer  sans  cesse  des  dogmes  plutfit 
que  He  peiudre  deb  jouissances  et  d'inaUL^mbles  it^licites  P  II  en  est 
ainsi  des  autres  vices  de  composition  que  I 'on  aperfoit  aisement  dans  la 
Divma  Commedifi^  et  sur  lesquel  il  est  par  consequent  inutile  de  a*app4* 
saiidn* — Tom,  ti.  p.  252. 

The  want  of  u  principal  action^  of  a  leading  point  of  iatereat, 

the  continiiul  conflict  of  itnagesj  sacred  and  profane,  ancient  and 

modern,  and  the  frequent  admission  of  such  as  are  either  low  and 

*  vulgar  or  even  mdeceut  and  disgnsting,  are  faults  from  which  the 

Marmest  admirers   among  his  own  countrymen  do  not  affect  to 

I  exempt  him.     The  hasty  and  illiberal  judgments  of  Voltaire  on  all 

subjects  of  foreigEi  literature  are  now  too  thoroughly  appreciated 

I  to  excite  even  indignation.     It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  French 

I  critic  can  he  found  so  superior  to  the  influence  of  his  name  and 

,  authority  as  to  feel,  like  M*  Ginguene,  the  real  character  of  a  poet 

'  whom  he  has  affected  to  consign  to  the  perpetual  contempt  of  an 

enlightened  age  and  nation, 

*  II  ne  faiit  oublier  que  Dante  criait  sa  langue  j  il  choisissait  entre  les 

difltTents  dialectes  nes  h  la  fois  en  halite,  et  dont  aucun  n  etait  encore 

decidemmont  la  langue  italienne;  il  tiinitdulatin,  du  grec,  du  fran^ais, 

I  du  proven^al,  des  mots  nouveaux;  il  empruntait  surtout  de  la  langu* 

de  Virgile  cea  tours  nobles^  serres  et  poetiques  qui  manquaient  enti^re- 

ment  h  nn  idiome  borne  jusqu^aloi-s  &  rend  re  les  choses  vulgaires  de  la. 

vie,  ou  tout  au  plus,  des  pensees  et  des  sentiments  de  gaianterie  et 

d'amour.     11  faut  se  rappaler  encore  qu  en  donnant  k  son  pot^me  le  nom 

j  de  Comrmdia^  par  des  motifs  que  j'ai  precedcrament  expliques,  il  se  re- 

,  serva  le  privilege  d*6cnre  dansca  style  moyen  et  m^me  sou  vent  fa  miller 

qui  est  en  elTet  celui  de  la  com&die,  et  que  ce  fut  pour  ainsi  dire  k  son 

insu,  ou  du  moins  sans  projet  conime  sans  effort,  qu'iL  s'eleva  si  souvent 

jusquau  sublime/ 

It  is  a  just  remark  that  the  age  of  Dante  was,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary coincidence  of  circumstances  as  well  as  talent,  the  period  at 
^vhkh  almost  alt  the  liberal  arts  burst  into  life  at  once  in  the  free 
country  of  Tuscany.  Yet  the  fame  of  the  first  revivers  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  their  immediate 
successors,  and  has  been  totsdly  eclipsed  by  the  greater  glories  of 
the  fallowing  age,  while  the  poetical  art  alone  soared  at  once  to  a 
height  which  the  Tuscau  language  can  never  hope  a^in  to  attain. 
*  Dante  starts  up  a  giant  among  the  pygmies :  not  only  effacing  all 
that  had  preceded  him,  but  filling  alone  a  ranTc  of  which  none  that 
follow  call  hope  to  dispossess  him.  Even  Petrarch,  the  tender,  the 
elegant,  the  divine,  does  not  surpasif  him  in  the  gracefid,  and  has 
nothing  that  approaches  him  in  the  sublime  and  terrible/  M- 
I  Gingiien^ 
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Ginguen6  ha^ ptirsued  the  parallel  further;  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  td  the  concluding  dbserVation. 

*  Ce  qui  lui  donne  un  grand  et  prfecieux  avantagci  c'est  qu*ii  est  tou- 
jours.simplp  et  vrai ;  jamais  un  trait  d  esprit  rie  vient  refroidir  une  e.^- 
pressibti  de  sentindent  ou  un  tableau  de  nature.  II  est  naif  conime  IsL 
nature  elle-mSme,  et  comtrie  les  anbiens,  ses  fideles  imitateurs/ 

We  now  arrive  at  Petrarch ;  for  in  thfe  Vaiit  field  before  us,  we 
must  be  contented  to  select  our  objects/  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
confine  ourselves,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  poetry.  We  may 
hereafter  fiftd  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  our  unfinished  Sketch  of 
the  historians  of  Italy.   . 

The  whole  literslry  history  of  the  l4th  century j  indeed,  m^y  ill 
Sdtne  sort  be  considered  as  included  in  that  of  Petiarch.  His 
literary  life  occupies  more  than  half  of  it;  and,  although  his  fame 
livith  posterity  rests  almost  exclusively  oh  his  compositions  in  the 
newly  created  language  of  his  country,  in  his  own  life  he  M^as  at 
least  equally  celebrated  for  his  ardour  in  the  cultivation  and  revival 
of  ancient  learning,  for  his  works  on  philosophy  and  morals,  his 
^oratorical  eminence,  aqd  his  skill  in  the  political  transactions  of  th^ 
day.  , 

Of  his  numerous  works  in  the  Latin  language,  all  of  which 
evince  more  or  less  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  mind,  there  arti 
none  that  can  awaken  an  interest  in  any  class  of  modem  readers, 
with  th(^  exception  of  his  correspondence  and  his  curious  dialogues 
De  Con  tempt  uMundi^  which  will  ever  be  valuable  for  the  strong 
light  they  cast  on  his  personal  character  and  ihe  incidents  of  his 
^trange  £ind  diversified  life.  The  confessions  of  St.  Augustin  fur- 
nished him  with  the  idea  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  but,  observes 
M.  Ginguen6,  '  ni  Augustin,  ni  Montaigne,  ni  m6me  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau^ n'ont  d^couvert  plus  nai'vement  leur  int^rieur,  ni  fait  avec  plus 
de  franchise  Taveu  de  leurs  faiblesses.'  His  epistolary  corre-^ 
spondence  is  evidently  founded  on  the  model  of  that  of  Cicero^ 
whom  he  affected  to  imitate  in  all  things.  But  no  principle  of 
m^re  imitation  could  sufficiently  account  for  its  wonderful  multi* 
plicity  and  extensiveness,  the  causes  of  which  are  to  be  sought  iit' 
the  character  of  the  individual.  *  II  avait,*  6ays  the  Abb6  de  Sade, 
'  un6  amiti6  babillafde,  et  un  cdeur  qui  aimait  k  i^'epancher.'  The 
poem  of  '  Africa*  was  that,  of  all  his  works,  on  which  he  hadoro- 
posed  to  build  hi^  most  exalted  and  durable  reputation ;  buflong 
before  his  death  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  and  acknowledge  itA 
mcurable  defects:  *  I  would,'  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  *ifit 
were  permitted  me,  efface  even  the  recollection  of  this  work,  and 
nothing  wduld  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  burn  it  with  my 
own  hands.' — '  In  spite  of  the  faults  which  prevail  in  it^  and  greatly 

rot.  XX*.  NO.  xxi.  B  exceed 
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exceed  its  beauties/  adds  M.  Gin^iiene^  '  it  is  fortunate  tliat  it  has 
been  preserved,  not  lor  the  reputation  of  tlie  poet^  but  for  ihe  his- 
tory nf  pueiry/ 

In  coniparing  Petrarch  %villi  Dante,  no  doubt  every  reader  of 
pure  and  uncontBuiiriiited  taste  lunsl  recou;uize  the  wondeiful,  ve 
may  ahuosl  say  ihe  iinmeai^ursLble,  superiority  of  the  latter  in  all 
the  higher  qualilies  of  the  ai't,  and  especially  in  lliose  respects  in 
which  the  vices  of  Petrarch  are  most  conspicuous.  Bnt  enough 
is  left  to  justify  the  applause  of  mankind,  and  to  support  him  in 
the  rank  winch  the  consenting  voice  of  a«cs  has  assigned  hiuu 

We  must  not  forget,  in  uppreciuting  his  Itabau  poenis^  the  opi- 
nion which  the  author  himi^elf  has  repeatedly  expressed  concerning 
them,  and  the  views  in  which  he  com  posed  and  transmitted  them  to 
posterity.  Tliis,  he  assures  us,  was  but  to  gratify  himself  by  the 
unpremeditated  effusions  of  his  momentary  feelings,  and  to  amuse 
that  description  of  readers  which  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  more  exalted  efforts  of  his  genius,  conveyed  in  a  nobler  and 
more  durable  language.  The  fame  which  they  obtained  even  m 
his  life-time  was  equally  tmsought  and  unexpected:  nevertheless 
that  fame  which  has  been  so  amply  cuntirmed  by  posterity,  could 
not  have  been  raised  except  upon  sufficiently  solid  foundations. 

The  platonic  refinement  which  has  been  imputed  to  him  as  the 
fundamental  error  of  his  poetical  doctrines  is  thus  converted  by  his 
admirers  to  a  source  of  peculiar  excellence;  and,  indeed,  we  tbmk 
it  is  hardly  within  the  province  of  criticism  to  maintain  that  the 
poetry  no  constituted  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
genuine  language  of  the  heart. 

*  On  voit  qu'il  ne  voulut  point,  comme  les  poetes  anciens^  peindre 
les  effets  extmeurs  tie  la  passion  et  les  plaisire  seniibks  qn'ils  out  stl 
tend  re  av^e  tant  tie  fidulite  et  que  Ton  goilte  d'autant  phB  dans  leurs 
vers,  que  Ton  y  reconnart  davantage  ses  propres  affcclitms  et  ses  fai- 
blesses;  mais  qu*  nyani  ^kv6  son  atne  par  la  contemplation  du  beau 
moral,  et  par  Tespece  de  cnlte  que  Laure  oblint  dc  Itii,  jusqu*k  nn 
a*nour  dcgage  tie  ses  seas,  il  sue  donner  a  celte  passion  !e  lan^age  le 
plus  naturd,  pubqu'il  est  leplnsconvt^nable  a  sa nature  presque  celeste. 
Le  cours  des  opinion'*  et  des  moeurs  a  eniportc  loin  de  nous  les  passions 
de  cette  eapece;  mais  elies  nataient  pas  sans  excmple  de  son  temps ^ 
et  certain  une  fois,  comme  on  doit  TEtre,  que  cequ'il  expriina  d'une 
jnamire  si  ingtaiense  et,  si  Von  vcut^  si  extraordinaire,  il  le  sentait 
reellement,  on  doit  troover  un  plaisjr  secret  k  reconnattre  dans  ses 
poesies,  au  inoins  comme  un  objet  de  curiosile,  les  traces  de  cet  amour 
presqu*  enti^rement  disparu  de  la  terre,  Elles  peuvent  m&me  servir 
comme  tie  pierrt?  de  touchc  pour  juger  et  les  autres  et  soi-m6me,  San* 
aspirer  a  la  subliJiutG  de  ces  sentimeris,  trop  supcri<'urs  h  rimperfcction 
humaine^  il  est  ski  que  plus  on  aimera  les  poesies  de  PetrarquCj  plus 

on 
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on  aura,  en  soi,  si  jamais  ces  passions  pu res  revenaient  ^  la  mode,  ce 
qut  reodrait  capable  de  les  ^niit'-^Ging,  torn.  ii.  p.  562. 

*  We  must  be  equally  insensible/  M.  Ginguene  proceeds  to  assure 
us,  '  to  poetical  and  moral  beauty  not  to  perceive,  in  the  poetry  of 
Fetrarch,  an  original  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  primitive  character,  a  pathoa 
of  a  peculiar  sort,  but  still  real,  and  springing  out  of  the  intimate  per* 
suasion  and  deep  affections  of  the  poet;  a  richness  of  images  which, 
sometimes  amounts  to  profusion,  but  which,  even  in  its  excess,  is  alwaya 
siiperiQr  to  poverty;  a  great  dignity  of  philosophical  and  moral  senti-^ 
ments,  an  erudition  select  in  itself  and  always  employed  with  advantage^^ 
and  above  all  a  style  so  pure,  so  harmonious,  and  so  sweet,  that,  among > 
a  multitude  of  pieces  which  may  be  easily  chosen  for  their  superior 
beauty,  there  arifc  scarcely  anjr  which  do  not,  like  th6  verses  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  of  Racine  and  La  Fontaine,  impress  themselves  without  ef^^ 
Ibrt  and  as  it  were  spontaneously  on  the  memory/ 

With  regard  to  the  points  in  which  the  Italian  language  may  be 
considered  as  peculiarly  indebted  to  Petrarch,  it  is  observed  tbat^ 
^  even  after  Dwite,  something  yet  remained  to  be  done  in  the  choice 
of  expressions  and  the  fixation  of  the  idiom,  but  by  Petrarch  no* 
tiling  was  left  unfinished/  Denma  assures  us -that,  throughout  the 
Canzouiere,  there  are  hardly  two  expressions,  even  of  those  which 
the  difficulties'  of  rhyme  forced  upon  the  poet,  that  have  grown  old 
or  are  iu  any  degree  out  of  use.  And  this  withiu  a  hundred  years  ^ 
from  the  very  infancy  of  the  language. 

The  taste  for  false  poi6t  wd  antithesis,  in  which  he  unhappily 
indulged  so  freely,  was  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — ^  C*est 
encore  son  siicle  qu^il  faut  accuser  de  ces  idkeafroidement  alembic 
qmes,  nies  de  I'esp^ce  de  fureur  platonique  qui  r6gnait  alors,  et  dont 
nous  avons  vu  de  malheureux  exemple?  d^s  les  premiers  pas  de  la 
langue  et  de  la  po^sie  Italiennes.'  Yet  more  to  extenuate  hiis 
faults  and  exalt  our  sen^e  of  his  beauties,  it  is  right  to  remember 
that  Petrarch's  genius  was  as  strictly  original  as  that  of  Dante.  In 
that  early  age  of  literature  the  multiplication  of  copies  was  slow 
and  uncertain,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Petrarch  himself  that 
the  great  work  of  his  immortal  predecessor  <was,  to  a  considerable 
degree  at  least,  unknown  to  him  until  a  late  period  of  his  poetical 
career;  so  that,  according  to  the  ingenious  expression  of  M.  Gin- 
guen6,  he  may  be  called  *  the  second  who  had  none  before  him.' 

A  few  of  Petrarch's  best  sonnets  have  been  repeatedly  imitated 
in  every  language  of  Europe,  and  in  England  diey  have,  sometimes 
at  least,  met  with  translators  who  have  done  them  as  much  justice 
as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  one  language  to  render  to  another. 
His  *  Canzonr  are  less  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  and  yet, 
iu  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  they  tend  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poet  much  higher  than  those  smaller  compositioD$ 

B  2  of^ 
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of  which  the  confined  and  embarrassing  structure  has  not  unaptly 
been  compared  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  Of  the  Canzoni,  that 
V'hich  begins  '  Chiare^  fresche  e  dolci  acque'  has  been  beautifully^ 
tnough  somewhat  freely  rendered  by  Voltaire.*  Of  another,  '  Di 
pensier  in  pensier,  -di  monte  in  monte/  M.  Ginguen6  himself  had 
offered  us  a  poetical  version^  which  appears  to  be  possessed  of  con-' 
siderable  merit«  There  are  three  to  which  the  Italians  have  uni- 
formly given  the  preference  ;f  btit^  in  the  opinion  of  our  intelligent 
critiCy  '*  the  superiority  of  these  over  the  rest^  can  only  be  under- 
stood relatively  to  the  st^le,  the  delicacy  of  the  expressions,  and 
the  harmony^  the  mdodiods  enchainment  of  the  words,  the  rhymes^ 
and  the  nieasUfes/ 

*'  t  should  not  think/  be  continues^  '  any  more  than  Muratori  has 
thought,  that  I  was  committing  a  sacrilege  in  preferring  to  all  three,  for 
the  truth  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  images,  and 
k>t  that  soft  melancholy  which  Constitutes  the  principal  attraction  of 
amatory  compositions,  the  Di  pensier  inpensier,  the  Chiarei  fresche  e  dolci 
acque^  iht  Seil  pensier  che mi  stntgge J  the  In  queUa  parte  dove  amor  nd 
sprona,  and  the  Nella  stagion  che  7  del  rapido  inchinaf  so  rich  in  com* 
parisons  drawn  from  ji  touwtfy  life,'  and  so  poetically  ej^pressed.' 

It  is  the  last  of  these  that  we  have  selected  in  the  hopes  of  giving 
some  faint  impression  of  its  beauties. 

)      In  that  still  season,  when  the  rapid  sun 

Drives  down  the  west,  and  day-light  dies  to  greet 
Nations,  who  wait,  perhaps,  the  kindling  flame; 
In  some  strange  land^  alone,*  her  weary  feet 
.    The  time-worn  pilgrim  finds,  with  toil  fordone, 
Yet  mofe  and  more  speeds  on  her  languid  frame: 
Her  soiitdde  the  same, 

*  \Te  make  no  apology  for  subjoining  it. 

CMre  fontauie;  onde  aimable,  onde  pore, 
Ou  la  beaut^  qui  consume  mon  cocurt 
Senle  beaut^  qui  soit  dans  la  nature, 
Des  feux  du  jour  6vitait  la  chaleur ; 

Arbre  heuieux/  doTtt  le  feulUagey 

Agit6  par  les  zephjrs, 

La  couvrit  de  sou  ombrage^ 

Qui  rappelle  mes  souplri 

£n  rappellant  son  image ; 
Omemens  de  ces  bords,  et  lilies  du  matht, 
Vous  dont  je  suis  jaloux,  vous,  moius  briUantes  qu'elle^ 
fleursqu'elle  embellissaitquand  vous  touchiez  sou  sein^ 
.  Kossignol  dont  la  voix  est  nioins  douce  etm(nns  belle, 
Air  d^venu  plus  pur,  adorable  s^jour 

Immortalis^  par  ses  cbarmes, 
liieux  dangereux  et  chers  oil  de  ses  tendres  armes 

L'anioor  a  bless6  tons  mes  sens, 

Ecoutez  mes  derniers  accens^ 

Aecevez  roes  demieres  larme»« 
f  The  18tb,  I9tb,  and  20th  of  the  Cau£Onic  f  e. 

When 
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When  night  has  closed  around. 

Yet  has  the  wanderer  found 
A  short,  but  deep  forgetfqiness  at  last 
Of  every  woe  and  every  labour's  past. 
3ut  ah  I  my  grief  that  with  each  moment  grows, 

As  fast  and  yet  more  fast 
Day  urges  on,  is  heaviest  at  its  close. 

When  Phoebus  rolls  his  everlasting  wheels 
To  give  night  room,  when  from  high  hill  and  wood 
Broader  and  broader  yet  descends  the  shade, 
The  labourer  arms  him  for  his  evening  trade. 
And  all  the  weight  his  burden'd  heart  conceals 
JLightens  with  \yild  discourse  or  descant  rude ; 

Then  spreads  his  board  with  food, 

Such  as  the  woods  of  yore  -     ^    * 

To  our  first  fathers  bore, 
By  us  disdain'd,  yet  praised  in  hall  and  bower; 
9ut,  let  who  will  the  cup  of  gladness  pour, 
I  never  know,  I  will  not  say  of  mirth 

But  of  repose,  an  hour^ 
When  Phoebus  leaves,  and  s^ars  salufe  the  earth. 

Yon  sheph^d,  whcjn  tlie  ipig^ty  ^tar  of  day 
He  sees  descending  to  his  western  bed. 
And  the  wide  orient  all  with  shade  embrown'd. 
Takes  his  blcl  crook,  and  from  the  fountain  head, 
Oreien  mead,  and  beechen  bower,  pursues  his  way, 
falling,  with  gentle  voice,  his  flocks  around. 

Then,  far  from  human  sound, 

l^otne  desert  cave  he  strows 

With  leaves  and  verdant  boughs^  * 

And  lays  him  down,  without  a  thought,  to  sleep: 
Ah  cruel  love!  then  dost  thou  bid  me  keep  ^ 

My  idle  chase,  the  voice,  the  steps  pursuing  > 

Of  her  1  ever  weep, 
Who  flies  me  still,  my  endless  toil  reppwing. 

Even  the  rude  seaman,  in  some  cove  confin'd,    ^ 
Lays  down  his  liipbs,  when  day-light  quits  the  scene, 
On  the  hard  deck,  with  coarsest  m^t  overspread-: 
Af^d  when  the  sun  in  ocean  waye  serene 
Bathes  his  resplendent  front,  and  leaves  behind 
Those  antique  pillars  of  his  boundless  bed, 

Forgetfulness  has  shed 

O'er  men,  and  beasts,  and  flowers  .  ;  *^ 

Her  mild  restoring  powers;-  .      *  .* 

But  my  determin'd  grief  finds  no  repose,         - 
t  And  every  day  but  aggravates  the  woes 

Of  that  remorseless  flood,  that,  ten  long  years,  .  t 

Flowing,  yet  ever  flows,    ...  .     j 

^or  know  I  what  can  check  its  ceaseless  tearsi* 

B^  -  Some 
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Same  trifling  liberties  have  been  Uken  n  ith  the  last  stanza :  but 

ve  bave  ihroi^gliout  faithfully  preserved  the  artificial  inter/acement 

of  the  rhyinesj   and  it  has  been  tiur  object  (in  which  we  hope  we 

have  not  ahogelher  failed)  to  retain  sonic  trace  of  th<^  peculiar  har* 

mony  which  results  from  it. 

I       A  very  different  passion  from  that  of  Dante  for  Beatrice,  or  of 

f  Petrarch  for  Laura^  inspired  the  works  wliich  Bocaccio  composed 

I  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Mary  of  Naples,  whom  hehtis  celebrated 

I  pnder  tlie  name  of  Fiammeltaj  in  tlie  romance  wiiich  bears  thtrt 

I  til le,  and  for  whom  he  also  composed  a  second  romance,  in  prose, 

I  entitled  FiiocopOr  and  two  heroic  poeius,  the  Theseide  and  Fihs-- 

I  iraiOy  bei^ides  other  pieces  of  minor  importance.     It  was  a  con^ 

|jiexioQ  of  vanity  oil  the  one  side  and  of  voluptuousness  on  the 

luther ;  and  the  w  ant  of  interest  which  penades  all  these  works 

r  appears  the  natural  consequence  of  the  want  of  reality  in  the  passioa 

[that  is  pretended  to  have  inspired  them.     But,  whatever  may  be 

I  their  other  merits,  it  is  no  small  glory  (if  M.  Ginguene  is  correct 

I  in  so  positive  a  statement)  that,  in  the  two  latter  compositions,  the 

I  poet  stands  forward   as  the  acknowledged  inventor  of  the  ottava 

I  rimay  that  majestic  and  harmonious  stanza  which  lias  been  adopted 

I  Ijy  almost  all  subsequent  writers^  as  the  only  legitimate  vehicle  of 

llieroic  poetry,  iu  preference  to  that  unbroken  interlacement  of 

'  rhymes  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  too  apt  to  fntigue  the  ear  in 

the  Divina  Commedia,    The    Theseide  possesses  a  yet  higher 

claim  to  distinction,  as  the  first  modem  poem  in  which  ttie  author^ 

abandoning  the  dull  repetition  of  dreams  and  visions^  imagined  a 

regular  action  or  fable,  and  conducted  it,  through  different  stages  of 

adventure,  to  its  close.     To  the  English  reader  it  presents  tlie 

.  additional  interest,  of  being  the  model  of  the  '  Knighte*s  Tale*  of 

'  Chaucer,  and  the  origin  therefore  of  one  of  the  noblest  poems  in 

our  language,  the  *  Palamon  and  Arcite'  of  Dry  den. 

The  Latin  works  of  Bocaccio  are  estimable  on  many  accounts ; 
and  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  poster! t)',  as  a  reviver  of  ancient 
learning,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  his  intimate  friend, 
and  fellow-labourer,  Petrarch,  But  the  source  of  his  highest  repu- 
tation, that  which  places  him  at  once  on  a  level  with  the  former 
two,  and  ranks  him  w  ith  them  as  the  third  founder  of  his  national 
literature,  is  his  '  Decameron/ 

*  The  eSbrt  made  by  nature  in  favour  of  Italy/  ol*serves  M.  Giu- 
gueu(",  *  in  producing,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  these  three  great 
r  men  among  her  cbildreni  was  so  much  the  more  happy  as  they  each 
"  received  from  her  a  different  direction  of  genius*  To  ascend  Parnassus, 
they  took  three  roads  so  distinct  from  each  other  that  they  reached  the 
summit  without  ever  meeting;  and  we  enjoy  their  productions  at  this 
day,  without  those  of  the  one  being  capable  of  giving  an  idea  of,  or  of 

being 
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being  preferred,  or  even  compared  to,  the  rest.     He  who  entered  on  the 
journey  last  of  the  three  seemed  to  rise  to  a  less  point  of  elevation  than 
his  predecessors;  but  it  is  the  style  in  which  he  excelled  that  is  less 
Elevated.* — Ging.  torn.  iii.  p.  1. 

*  Whence  has  his  renown  proceeded  ?  From  a  collection  of  talet 
which  he  held  in  no  esteem,  and  which  he  composed,  as  he  says  him* 
9elf,  only  for  the  solace  of  the  ladies  who,  in  those  days,  led  a  very  dis- 
mal life;  to  which,  in  short,  in  his  declining  days,  he  attached  no  other 
importance  than  the  regret  with  which  religious  scruples  inspired  him. 
Like  Petrarch,  he  looked  for  his  immortality  from  learned  works,  com- 
posed in  a  language  which  had  ceased  to  be  understood 'by  the  world  at 
large:  like  him,  he  received  it  from  the  mere  sports  of  imagination,  the 
diversions  of  genius,  in  whfch  he  brought  to  purity  and  perfection  a 
language  yet  in  its  infancy  and  till  then  abandoned  to  the  people  for 
the  common  concerns  of  life ;  to  which  he  was  thus  the  first  to  give  in 
prose,  as  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  done  in  verse,  the  elegance,  the  har- 
mony, the  measured  form,  and  h^ippy  choice  of  words,  which  make  a 
literary  and  polished  language/ — lb.  p.  7CK 

The  jealous  exactness  of  antiquarian  research  will  seldom  leave 
iany  author  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  honours  of  original  in- 
vention, and  the  groundwork  of  the  Decameron  must,  we  fear,  be 
admitted  to  be  discoverable  in  the  old  Indian  romance  of  Dolos- 
pathos/  which  early  found  its  way  into  the  national  literature  of 
almost  every  country  ip  Europe^  and  is  cherished  by  the  black  let- 
ter lovers  of  our  own  under  the  title  of  *  The  Seven  Wise  Masw 
ters.'  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  several  of  his  tales  which  hag 
been  assigned  to  the  fabliers  and  trouv^res  of  the  Roman  Wallon, 
M.  Gingiien6,  though  a  Frenchman,  has  ranged  himself  with  the 
Italian  avengers  of  their  national  literature,  and  established,  in  con* 
formity  with  them,  the  probability,  at  least,  that  both  Bocaccio  and 
his  supposed  instructors  drew,  without  reference  to  each  other, 
from  the  same  common  sources,  and  those  of  oriental  derivation. 

From  this  unprofitable  Subject  of  inquiry  we  turn  with  plea- 
sure to  the  just  and  sensible  criticisms  of  M.  Ginguen6  on  the 
work  itself.  Afterdwelling  with  all  the  attention  which  it  demands 
on  its  noble  introduction,  he  characterizes  the  motley  nature  of  its 
contents,  and  apologizes  (so  far  as  it  is  becoming  to  apologize)  for 
its  real  and  imputed  faults.  Still,  speaking  of  his  eloquent  descrip- 
tion lOf  the  plague  of  Florence,  he  thus  continues : 

*  Nous  ne  pouvons  apprecier  aujourd'hui  que  le  talent  du  pcintre ; 
inais,.ce  qui  frappa  le  plus  alors,  fut  la  ressemblance  et  la  fid61ite  du 
tableau.  Les  couleurs  en  6taient  bien  sombres,  et  paraitraient  au 
premier  coup>d'oeil  assez  mal  assorties  avec  les  peintures  gaies  dont  oh 
croit  communement  que  la  collection  entiere  est  remplie;  mais  en 
passant  condemnation  sur  la  gaite  trop  libre  d'un  grand  nombre  de  ces 
peintures,  on  ne  doit  pas  oublier  quTelles  ne  sont  pas,  k  beaucoup  pr^s, 
tovtes  de  ce  genre,  et  qu'il  y  en  a  d'interessantes,  de  tristes,  de  tragiaues 

B  4  meme 
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m^roe  et  de  purement  comlques,  encore  plus  que  de  liirentieasei. 
Boccace  r^pandit  cette  vari^te  dans  son  ouvrage,  corome  le  plus  s^ 
in6yen  d'interesser  et  de  plaire ;  et  ce  qui*  est  admirable,  c'est  que, 
dans  tous  ces  genres  si  divers,  il  raconte  toujours  avec  la  m^me  facilit6^ 
]a  m^me  v^rite,  la  m^me  61egiance,  la  m^rae  fidelity  ^  prater  aux  per- 
sonnages  les  discours  qui  leur  conviennent,  k  representer  au  nature! 
leurs  actions,  leurs  gestes,  k  faire  de  chaque  nouvelle  un  petit  d^'ame  qui 
a  son  exposition,  son  noeud,  son  denouement,  dont  le  dialogue  estaussi 
parfait  que  la  conduite,  et  dans  lequel  chacun  des  acteurs  garde  jusqu'lt 
la  fin  sa  physionomie  et  son  caract^re. 

'  Les  pr^tres  fourbes  et  libertins,  comihe  ils  I'etaient  alors;  les  moinef 
livres  au  luxe,  k  la  gourmandise  et  k  la  d6bauche;  les  maris  dupe$  et 
credules,  les  femmes  coquettes  et  rusees,  les  jeunes  gens  ne  songeant 
<|u'au  plaisir,  les  vieillards  et  les  vieilles  qu'k  Targent ;  des  seigaedry 
oppresseurs  et  cruels,  des  chevaliers  franc^  et  courtois,  des  dames,  les 
unes  galantes  etTaibles,  les  autres  nobles  et  fibres,  ^souvent  victiraes  4? 
leur  faiblesse,  et  tyrannisees  par  des  maris  jaloux;  des  corsaires,  d^ 
maiandrins,  des  ermites,  des  faiseurs  de  faux  miracles  et  de  tours  do 
gibeciere,des  gens  enfin  de  toute  condition,  detout  pays,  de  toutige,  tous 
avec  leurs  passions,  leurs  habitudes,  leur  langage;  voilkce  qui  remplit 
ce  cadre  inimense,  et  ce  que  les  hpmmes  du  go  {it  le  plus  s6v^re  ne  se 
lassent  ppint  d  admirer/ — ^Tom.  iii.  p.  Sly  &c. 

We  reluctantly  pass  over  the  numerous  other  points  of  this  able 
criticism ;  but  we  cannot  omit  one  observation  which  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  our  own  country.  Of  the  many  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  relate  Bocaccio's  stories  there  are  scarcely  any  who 
have  not  disgraced  themselves  by  selecting  from  the  Decameron 
the  most  reprehensible  of  all  its  various  subjects  for  their  purr 
pose.  Dryden  alone^  the  greatest  of  all  his  imitators,  possessed  a 
taste  too  msmly  for  so  unworthy  a  task;  and  his  selection  accord** 
iDgly  does  equal  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  original  author. 

Among  the  followers  of  Bocaccio  in  the  art  of  story-telling, 
Franco  Sacchetti*  aqd  Ser  Giovanm,f  a  Florentine  whose  family 
name  is  now  unknown,  but  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  whim-p 
sical  appellation  of '  II  Pecorone/  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
same  century,  both,  no  doubt,  greatly  infe^-ior  to  their  master,  but 
nevertheless  deserving  of  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  by  all 
lovers  of  early  Italian  litpr^ture  for  the  services  which  they  rendered 
to  their  native  language,  and  for  the  lights  which  tliey  contribute  to 
throw  on  the  spirit  and  pharacter  of  the  age.  Zanobi  da  Strada, 
the  rival  of  Petrarch  in  th§  honours  of  the  laurel,.and  Coluccio 
Salutati,  another  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries,  did  not 
deign  to  employ  the  vulgar  dialect  as  the  vehicle  of  their  poetical 
compositions;  and  the  consequence  is^  that,  however  they  might 

'I        '    ■ —■     M  '  ■         ■    .1      mm.   i«...  ,      „gg,  ,111    !■  ■  III  .1.    .,,,      „    ,     ,.  .     m 

*  1335  to  about  1400.  t  About  1378. 
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have  been  extolled  in  their  generation^  they  are  almost  unknown  to 
posterity. 

The  Dettamondo  of  Fazio  degl'  Uberti,  and  the  Quadriregio 
of  Federigo  Frezzi,  are  poems  which  evidently  owe  their  birth 
to  the  Divina  Commedia^  and  are  in  many  respects  servile  irni* 
tations  of  tlieir  illustrious  model.  The  hackneyed  vehicle  of  a 
vision,  an  expedient  of  which  the  original  insipidity  cam  only  be 
surmounted  by  the  extraordinary,,  and  creative  energies  of  the 
poet  who  adopts  it,  is  probably  the  circumstance  which  more  thaa 
any  other  has  condemned  these  imitative  efforts  to  an  oblivion  in 
many  other  respects  highly  unmerited.  The  Dettamondo  possesses 
a  force  of  style  and  expression,  often  not  unworthy  of  Dante  himself, 
and  some  passages  (for  example^  the  personification  of  the  city  of 
Rome)  not  only  spirited,  but  even  sublime.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
enjoyed  the  honours  of  only  two  editions,  both  scarce,  and  th^ 
last,  which  is  the  least  difficult  to  be  met  with,  so  faulty  as  to  be 
almost  illegible.  In  this  latter  respect,  the  Quadriregio  has  met 
with  better  fortune,  and  has  coasequently  been  more  read.  But, 
notwithstanding  it  also  possesses  a  tolerable  share  of  poetical  merit, 
its  mystical  subject,  encumbered  with  all  the  heavy  dulness  of  the 
fashionable  theology,  appears  to  render  it  less  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. 

The  list  of  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  closed  with  thq 
name  of  Antonio  Pucci,  to  whom  it  seems  we  may  ascribe  the 
high  honour  of  giving  birth  to  that  peculiar  species  of  national 
pleasantry  which,  in  a  latef  age,  Bemi  brought  to  perfection. 

*  The  century  which,  after  the  death  of  Petrarch,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Italians  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  that  century  during  which 
their  national  literature  was  stationary,  and  their  language  even  retro- 
grade, was  not  however  lost  to  the  arts  of  imagination.  Poetry,  at  its 
^rst  flight,  had  not  received  a  sufficiently  abundant  nourishment ;  the 
three  great  men  of  jhe  14th  century,  whom  we  have  first  prese^ted  to 
the  reader's  observation,  had,  by  the  single  force  of  their  genius,  at- 
tained an  erudition  and  ejevation  of  thought  which  was  far  above  the 
level  of  the  age  they  lived  in ;  but  these  riches  were  their  own  personal 
possessions,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Italian  poets,  like  the  Provenjaux,  had 
been  reduced  by  their  very  poverty  to  those  continual  sports  of  wit,  to 
those  trifling  puerilities  of  unintelligible  ideas  and  incoherent  images, 
which  render  them  so  tedious  to  the  reader.  The  fifteenth  century  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  extension,  in  every  sense,  of  the  acquirements  and 
resources  of  all  the  friends  of  the  muses ;  antiquity  was  unveiled  before 
.them,  with  her  elevated  characters,  her  austere  laws,  her  energetic 
.virtues,  her  graceful  and  amusing  mythology,  her  subtle  and  profound 
philosophy,  her  attractive  eloquence,  aud  her  ravishing  poetry.  A 
hundred  years  were  assigned  to  the  modelling  anew  the  clay  destined 
for  the  formation  of  great  men.    Toward*  the  close  of  the  century,  a 

divine 
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divine  Ray  penetrated  the  inanimate  statue,  the  soul  was  kindled  again 
and  life  re-commenced  its  ciireer/— 6V4f???,  torn*  tj*  p.  41  p 

This  seems  la  be  tlie  true  account  of  the  state  of  letterst  in  Italy 
during  the  tifteenth  century,  and  it  affords  the  most  satisfactory  so- 
lutiuii  of  the  doubts  which,  in  a  former  work  of  M.  Sismotidi,*  are 
itisisted  upon  vvith  more  eloquence  and  feeling,  perhaps,  than  so- 
lidity of  judgment,  as  to  tlie  real  advsmt;iges  derived  to  Italian  lite- 
rature from  the  cultivation  of  th^  learned  languages »  How  highly, 
at  the  same  time,  mn.^l  our  estimate  of  the  three  great  founders  of 
the  national  school  be  exalted  by  dje  reflection  tlut  they  at  once 
soared  to  a  heijjht  which  could  derive  uo  support  either  from  the 
age  ill  which  they  lived,  or  from  that  which  succeeded,  from  wliich 
it  therefore  became  necessary  to  descend  in  order  to  enable  their 
successors,  at  the  distance  of  more  tlian  a  hundred  years,  even  to 
endeavour  again  to  attain  it ! 

The  society  of  Lorenj^n  de*  Medici  was  that  in  which  a  new  ca- 
reer was  first  opened  to  Italian  poetry,  and  the  names  of  Lorenzo 
and  his  friend  Politian  are  the  most  illustrious  in  the  list  of  its 
revivers.  To  the  same  period,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
protecting  genius,  belongs  the  creation  of  a  higher  ch*ss  of  poetry 
than  any  yet  ventured  on  in  the  Italian  language,  the  heroic  ro- 
mance, which  constitutes  its  national  epic.  The  subject  demands 
the  greater  part  of  the  smoll  space  that  remains  to  us. 

For  the  origin  of  this  species  of  composition  we  are  led  back 
to  the  grand  division  tjf  the  Langue  Romane,  already  noticed, 
and  presented  with  a  review  of  the  different  theories  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  chivalrous  fiction,  and  its  adoption  by  the  writers  in 
the  LuuguQ  rrOily  the  secotid  brunch  of  the  parent  dialect,  and 
the  progenitor  of  the  mtidern  language  of  France.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  on  die  learned  and  ingenious  disquisition  in  which 
our  countryman  Warton  has  followed  up  these  several  theories, 
and  reconciled  the  most  apparently  contradictory  in  a  manner 
erjually  pleasing  and  conclusive.  Whatever  objections  may  occur 
to  some  of  the  details,  or  whatever  room  there  may  even  now  exist  for 
the  formation  of  new  hypotheses  concerning  them,  the  groundwork 
of  his  system  seems  to  remain  unquestioned ;  that  system  which, 
making  Persia  the  common  and  primitive  source  of  romantic  fable, 
deduces  its  progress  through  two  distinct  and  widely  distant  chan- 
nels to  the  same  ultimate  end,  receiving,  in  its  double  course,  the 
various  impressions,  on  the  one  hatkd|  of  all  the  gloom  of  northern 
superstition  and  the  enthusiasm  of  northern  courage ;  on  the  other, 
of  all  the  brilliancy  and  voluptuousness,  the  extravagance  and  ca- 
price, and  the  occasional  sublimity,  also,  of  southern  genius.     It 
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IS  impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  this  mode  of  ending  the  hos- 
til  it}'  of  two  contending  parties,  whose  difference  of  opinion  must 
appear  to  every  one,  at  first  sight,  as  hopeltiisly  irreconc  ilea  hie; 
fey  assuring  the  respective  advocates  of  the  Scandinavian  scalds  and 
the  Moorish  minstrels  that  both  are  in  the  riglit  as  far  as  tliey  go, 
and  that  the  cause  of  their  difference  is  merely  this,  that  neither  has 
ascended  so  high  as  to  find  the  common  principle  from  wljich  both 
proceeds  It  is  further  lo  be  observed  (and  tliis  too  is  very  impor- 
tant) that  in  this  reunion  of  the  two  derivative  streams  of  Romance, 
tlieir  several  ingredients  w  ere  mixed  in  very  ditlei  ent  proportiona 
according  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  difi'ercnt  nations  of  the 
iivest  that  received  thenij  or  of  the  times  and  circunistances  under 
which  tliey  were  received-  This  diversity  has  given  rise  to  an  in- 
finite variety  of  conjectures  ;  but,  the  great  point  ence  settled,  these 
are  comparatively  trivia),  if  not  of  easy  solution.* 

Of  this  latter  description  are  the  doubts  respecting  the  imme- 
diate origin  of  those  venerable  fictions  ( Magiiunime  Memogtw) 
which  are  considered  by  later  writers  as  the  parents  of  two  distinct 
families  of  romance — the  chronicle  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and 
that  of  Archbishop  Turpin.  Our  present  concern  is  w  ith  the  latter 
of  these,  ^  it  was  the  first,  and  for  a  long  while  continued  lo  be  the 
only,  source  of  Italian  fable.  With  the  Race  of  King  Arthur  it  never 
aeems  to  have  meddled^  and  the  third  romantic  family,  that  of  Ama- 
dis,  which  had  the  honour  of  contributing  to  it  some  of  its  later  or- 
naments, would,  if  we  had  time  for  it,  require  distinct  consideration. 

The  f  Magnanimous  Lie/  which  bears  with  the  name  of  Turpin 
the  apparent  impress  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  is  generally  sup- 
posed lo  have  been  really  the  invention  of  a  monk  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Whether  he  had  him.self  any  foundation  in  yet  more 
ancient  legends  for  the  fables  wl  ich  he  has  detailed  it  is  useless  to 
inquire,  llie  earliest  Italian  romance  on  the  subject  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  peers,  must  have  been  full  two  centuries  later.  It 
is  nut  founded  upon  Turpin,  hut  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation 
from  sonje  Latin  original  now  lost»  The  old  romance  of  Les 
Quatre  Fiis  A^mouy  and  u  few  others  connected  with  it,  are  pointed 
out  as  the  concurrent  sources  of  tlie  Italian  Epopee, 

Tlie  earliest  ;30 em  in  the  Italian  language  formed  on  this  model, 
(the  Reaii  di  Franc ia  is  in  prose)  is  entitled  Buovo  d\4tttofia — it 
is  written  in  the  ottava  rimu^  and,  tliough  the  author  is  ui^nown, 

•  We  are  a^ate  that  we  tread  ntt  teotkr  groniid,  and  lliat  the  oaincs  of  Percy,  RJt- 
fici>fii  Leaden,  and,  above  hL1|  tlint  of  Ellisii  ajooiiguur  own  tinliquiiHeSi  &^  vrelj  as  of  le* 
veml  mgeiiiuuif  Frencli  LiitiLiSt  avAy  by  some  hQ  ap^nQd  to  &n  hypoUa'tis  1^hich  our 
authcir  (M«  GLnguene)  adopts  %i'irliout  appe^riitg  to  kuuw  tlmt  it  wu£  ever  called  In 
jqiicfition.  But  we  am  iiivtiiicd  to  ^ti^juxt  I  hat  a  iiertain  conriivon  in  die  u!ie  rd  general 
tefftia  h  the  priiK^ipal,  i(  mit  the  oidy  source,  of  the  app^areiit  diversity  of  ibeories,  and 
|u  bcUfve  tlmt  WartouV^  In  tlii«  uiiLuit  itm  tu^ver  ^et  beeo  invalidated. 

it 
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it  contains  internal  evidence  which  is  thought  sufficient  to  fix  it  at 
sone  period  between  the  death  of  Dante  and  that  of  the  historian 
Giovanni  Villani.*  Do  Vve  not  here,  then,  detect  M.  Ginguen6 
at  least  in  a  probable  error,  which  it  is  singular  enough  that  he 
repeats  almost  in  the  very  passage  that  exposes  it,  in  stating  BoC"' 
caccio  absolutely  as  the  inventor  of  the  ottava  rima  ? 

Later  than  the  Buovo  cTJiUona,  but  still  of  an  uncertain  date, 
and  by  an  unknown  author,  is  the  poem  of  La  Spagna,  which  is 
framed  upon  the  model  of  Turpin.  Poor  and  meagre  as  it  is,  it  yet 
presents  certain  points  of  interest  which  it  almost  necessarily  derives 
from  its  original. 

'  Even  in  the  coarse  narrative  of  Turpin,'  says  M.  Ginguen^,  and  he 
says  truly,  *  there  exists  a  fund  of  interest  which  nothing  can  destroy.' 
The  prodigious  efforts  of  Roland,  Oliver,  and  the  other  Paladins  sur- 
prised in  the  defiles  of  Roncevaux  to  repulse,  at  the  head  of  only  20,000 
men,  the  successive  assaults  of  three  corps  d'armkt  of  100,000  each ;  the 
calm  and  impertuibuble  courage  of  these  intrepid  warriors;  their  glorious 
deaths ;  that  in  particular  of  Roland,  who  consents  not,  until  the  last  ex- 
tremity, to  blow  his  terrible  horn  in  sign  of  distress;  who  expires  sui^ 
rounded  with  a  heap  of  enemies  slain  by  his  hand,  and  after  having 
broken  on  a  rock  his  sacred  Durandal  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  infidels;  even  his  farewell  to  that  formidable  weapon,  the 
companion  and  instrument  of  so  many  exploits^ — all  these  circumstancesi^ 
and  many  others  of  this  great  and  celebrated  scene,  iri  whatever  manner 
related,  are  always  secure  of  their  effect/— Tom.  iv.  p.  192. 

The  Mor^anie  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  which  is  chiefly  valued  by  its 
national  critics  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  Tuscah  dialect,  and 
which  almost  all  foreigners  (M.  Sismondi  among  the  rest)  havQ 
agreed  in  abandoning  to  unqualified  condemnation  on  account  of  its 
tiresome  and  unmanageable  prolixity,  its  grotesque  mixture  of  iest 
and  earnest,  of  superstitious  reverence  and  shocking  impiety,  its  flat-? 
iiess  in  the  serious  and  vulgarity  in  the  jocular,  even  this  strange  com- 
position is  occasionally  impressed  with  the  undeniable  marks  of  higH 
poetical  genius ;  and,  if  in  the  general  progress  of  the  poem  these 
are  of  too  rare  occurrence  to  rescue  it  from  the  anathema  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  yet  they  abound  in  such  profusion  towards  its  close  as 
to  deserve  a  far  different  judgment.  M.  Sismondi  must  therefore 
pardon  us  if  we  i^iagine  that  the  fastidiousness  of  a  classical  taste 
has,  ib  this  instance,  frightened  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  critical 
duty,  and  that  he  is  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  work  which  he  passes 
over  with  so  slight  and  contemptuous  a  notice.  M.  Ginguen6,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  has  not  shrunk  from  the  task  of  examining  and 
minutely  analyzing  a  considerable  part  of  the  poem,  confesses  the 
pathos  and  even  sublimity  of  the  concluding  scene,  though  he  also, 

M.  ■     ■  ■■  ■  i    ■■      ■ I      .  ■  .  in     ■.>— *.— ^i^^^—    -1  ■■■■» i' 
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we  think^  is  rather  too  cautious  in  admitting  all  the  beauties  of  its 
introduction  and  accompaniments.  The  fault  of  Pulci,  even  in  the 
midst  of  these  beauties,  is  that  Avhich  is  c<Jmmon  to  him  with  almost 
all  the  writers  of  a  half-polished  age — ^the  not  knowing  where  to 
stop :  but  by  pruning  the  excrescences  and  abridging  the  details, 
We  may  often  arrive  at  a  foundation  of  something  well  worth 
the  trouble  taken  in  getting  at  it.  It  is  thus  with  the  oration 
which  Orlando  delivers  to  his  little  band  of  followers  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  the  remorse  of  Charlemagne  on  witnessing  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  blind  confidence  in  Ganellon,  and  the  solemn  mi* 
racle  which  follows  it ;  but  we  have  already  devoted  more  space  to 
this  poem  than  would  be  justified  upoti  any  other  principle  than 
a  conviction  that  its  merits  have  hitherto  been  undervalued,  even 
by  indulgent  critics.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  the  poet  did  not 
sit  down  with  the  intention  of  mere  buffoonery,  but  that  buffoonery 
*  lay  in  his  Way  and  he  found  it/  His  design  may  be  collected 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  his  heterogeneous  fable  was 
composed.  He  was  gay  or  grave  according  to  the  temporary  bent 
of  his  teniper^  or  according  to  that  in  which  he  expected  to  find 
the  company  before  whom  he  recited  his  occasional  cantos.  That 
he  is  more  childish  and  more  frequent  in  his  burlesque  humours 
than  his  great  follower  Ariosto,  is  to  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the 
coarser  genius  of  the  age,  perhaps  to  the  disposition  of  the  writer, 
probably  to  both ;  but  nobody  ever  called  Ariosto  a  mere  buffoon,  of 
gaspected  that  it  was  his  design  to  laugh  at  all  romantic  inventions. 

Shortly  after  Pulci  had  amused  the  guests  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici 
Ky  this  half-comic  and  half-serious  melodrame,  another  poet,  whose 
true  appellation,  Francesco  Bello,  has  been  lost  in  the  nick-name 
of  *  the  blind  man  of  Ferrara,'  (II  Cieco  di  Ferrara)  undertook  to 
entertain  his  patrons,  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua,  in  a  similar  manner. 
His  poem  of  Mambriano  Is  not  so  well  known  as  the  Morgante, 
but,  says  M.  Ginguen6,  '  m^rite  cependant  de  Fetre.'  We  cannot 
call  this  judgment  in  question,  having  never  met  with  the  work  |^ 
bat  we  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Ginguen^*s  analysis  which  is  not 
destitute  oCentertainment. 

Both  the  poems  last  noticed  owe,  nevertheless,  their  greatest 
celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  precursors  of  the  '  Or- 
lando Innamorato'  of  Bojardo,  and  its  exatted  offspring  the  '  Furi- 
080*  of  Ariosto.  It  is  hardly  possible,  by  any  critical  observations, 
to  bring  the  English  reader  better  acquainted  with  these  produc- 
tioQs  of  the  romantic  epopee  than  he  is  already  through  Mr.  Hople's 
Version  of  the  latter,  or  bis  prefatory  remarks  and  frequent  illustra-** 
tions  of  the  former,  poenu  We  are,  at  the  same  time,  .sensible  of 
the  general  languor  which  pervades  that  version , — so  different  from 
the  spirit  which  animates-  the  priginal ;  and  wq  consider  the  Orlando 
*  Furiosoi 
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Furioso  lis  oite  6f  those  few  poems  esteemed  universally  tkssW 
a:hI,  of  which  we  still  want  an  adequate  impression  in  the  Engl^ 
langiiage.  All  the  romaAtic  poems  which  preceded  Ariosto  were 
manifestly  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  known  and  established  laws  o( . 
poetry.  The  art  by  which  tiiey  were  managed  was  little  better  thao 
that  of  story-telling  in  verse;  and  even  the  '  Divine  Orlando*  it 
perhaps  too  generally  considered  in  the  same  lights  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  and  arguments  of  his  Italian  critics. 

*  The  poem  of  Ariosto,'  observes  M.  Sismondi,.'  is  but  a  fragment  of 
the  chivalrous  and  amorous  history  of  Charlemagne;  it  has  no  more 
either  of  beginning  or  end  than  any  other  period  detached  from  tbe 
general  course  of  time.  This  want  of  unity  is  essentially  injurious  tA; 
its  interest  and  impression  as  a  whole;  but  the  avidity  with  which  all 
nations  and  all  ages  read  Ariosto,  even  when  his  fables  are  robbed,  by 
translation,  of  the  charm  of  poetry,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  has  beea 
able  to  bestow  on  them,  in  detail,  the  interest  which  he  has  failed  of 
communicating  to  the  entire  assemblage.  Above  all  others,  he  has  in^. 
spired  that  interest  which  is  engendered  by  valour.  In  spite  of  the  n 
habitual  absurdity  of  chivalrous  combats,  of  the  constant  disproportion 
between  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the  air  of  raillery  which  seems  to  ac-* 
company  all  his  descriptions  of  battles,  Ariosto  always  knows  how  to 
excite  a  sort  of  indescribable  enthusiasm  of  bravery,  of  intoxication 
of  heroism,  which  makes  every  reader  burn  to  arm  himself  a  knight* 
One  of  man's  greatest  enjoyments  consists  in  the  development  of  all 
his  powers,  of  all  his  resources ;  the  great  art  of  the  romance  writer  Is 
that  of  awakening  confidence  in  ourselves,  of  accumulating  all  the  foroe 
of  nature  and  even  of  magic  in  opposition  to  his  hero,  and  displaying 
the  superiority  of  individual  will  and  courage  over  all  the  powers  that 
are  combined  for  his  destruction.' 

*  The  world  into  which  Ariosto  transports  us  is  also  one  of  our  enjoy- 
ments. This  world,  essentially  poetical,  in  which  all  the  vulgar  inte- 
rests of  life  are  suspended,  in  which  the  only  laws  are  those  which  love 
and  honour  enjoin,  the  only  actions  those  which  they  prompt  and  sti- 
mulate in  which  no  factitious  want,  no  cold  calculation,  benumbs  the 
soul ;-  in  which  all  the  pains  and  uneasinesses  produced  by  variety,  by 
the  distinctions  of  rank  or  of  riches,  are  forgotten ;  this  world  of  our 
own  creation  forms  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  world  of  reality :  •  W0 
love  to  traverse  it  for  the  sake  of  withdrawing  ourselves  completely 
from  the  solicitudes  which  are  everywhere  else  our  portion.  True,  it 
teaches  us  nothing,  for  the  <!ifference  between  chivalrous  and  real  ex-^ 
istence  is  so  great  that  the  smallest  application  can  never  be  made  from 
the  one  to  the  other:  it  even  constitutes  a  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  description  of  poetry  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  it  any  sort 
of  instruction.  Yet  we  may  find  a  peculiar  species  of  enjoyment,  even 
h\  an  occupation  of  the  mind  which  does  not  pretend  to  the  dignity  of 
a  lesson,  and  a  ''  baseless  vision''  is  most  conformable  to  the  very  essence 
of  poetry,  which  ought  never  to  be  the  means,  but  is  in  itself  alone  its 
«wn  proper  end  and  object/ — ^Tom.  ii«  p.  67*. 

^  "  Not. 
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Notwithstanding,  however^  this  general  accusation  of  want  of 
netbod^  M«  Ginguen^  has  pointed  out  a  real  unity  of  aciioriy  at 
least,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Its  true  J^ero  is  Ruggiero,  and  th€^ 
poem  therefore  ends,  in  strict  conformity  with  all  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  the  epic,  in  the  marriage  of  that  ^  fabled  ancestor  of  ihe 
House  of  Este.' 

*  The  secret  end  of  the  poet,' says  M.  Sismondi,  (who  agrees  with  M. 
Ginguen^,)  *  is  thus  explained,  and  brought  before  the  eyes  of  tho 
reiader.  Nevertheless,  I  regret  the  conviction  which  this  explanation 
brings  with  it,  these  noble  monuments  of  human  genius  shrink  in  the 
imagination  when  they  convey  to  it  only  the  idea  of  an  ingenious  flat- 
tery. It  is  enough  for  poets  to  consecrate  a  few  verses,  in  tlie  way  of 
episode,  to  the  celebrationof  their  benefactors,  without  constituting  the 
entire  plan  of  their  noblest  works,  a  mere  scaffolding  to  display  ths 
praises  of  those  who  are  undeserving  of  glory.' 

Whether  this  remark  does  not  savour  rather  of  unnecessary  aus- 
terity than  of  the  spirit  of  indulgent  criticism,  we  n^ist  leave  to  our 
readers ;  for  ourselves,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  would  be  undoubt- 
edly just  if  the  ey/rf  of  such  a  poem  as  the  Orlando  were  ever  in 
view  of  the  readers.  But  since  it  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  critical 
labour  to  discover  that  it  has  any  end  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  indifference  what  that  end,  in  reality,  is ;  and 
no  reader,  we  apprehend,  -  need  be  seriously  disturbed  in  his  enjoy- 
ment either  of  the  gay  or  of  the  pathetic  passages  of  his  author  by 
reflecting  that  the  union  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante  is  the  end  of 
the  poem,  and  that  its  object  is  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  Alfonso 
Or  the  Cardinal  Hippolyto. 

The  other  poetical  qualities  of  this  great  artist  are  appreciated 
as  they  deserve^  particularly  his  versification. 

^  That  versification  is  much  more  remarkable  for  grace,  sweetness^ 
and  elegance,  than  for  majesty — its  beauties  are  particularly  eminent 
in  the  introductory  stanzas  of  every  canto,  which  are  always  orna- 
mented by  the  richest  poetry.  For  perfect  harmony  of  language,  no 
poet  before  or  since  can  be  compared  to  him.  He  paints  whatever 
he  treats  of,  and  the  eyes  of  the  reader  follow  the  poet  in  all  his  reci- 
tals. Since  he  is  constantly  sporting  with  his  subject,  with  his  readers, 
even  with  his  style  itself,  he  seldom  attains,  and  never  supports  himself 
at  the  elevation  of  epic  poetry.  He  even  seeks  the  grace  of  facility  in 
negligence.  Often  he  begins  a  new  stanza  by  repeating  some  of  the 
phrases  with  which  he  finished  the  preceding,  as  in  story-telling  we  go 
back  upon  our  words  to  give  ourselves  time  for  recollection.*  Often 
he  throws  about  his  expressions  without  caution,  and  as  if  by  mere 
chance.     We  even  feel  that  he  has  not  chosen  that  which  is  most  fit  for 


*  Ma  qi|ivi  giunse 

In  fretta  un  messagier  che  gli  disgiuns«. 
Vi  giuiue  un  messagier/  &c.  ^ 

the 
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the  occasion,  that  half  verses  are  forced  iir  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme,  that  the  poet  has  made  it  his  business  to  write  as  an  improviM^ 
tore  sings,  who,  possessed  by  his  subject,  thinks  it  enough  to  fill  up  the 
measure  that  he  may  arrive  the  sooner  at  the  event  or  image  that  oc- 
cupies his  mind.  These  nesligences  would  any  where  else  be  fauhs; 
but  Ariosto,  who  laboured  all  his  verses  and  left  these  irregularities  in 
them  by  design,  has,  in  his  language,  in  his  very  abandonment,  so  in- 
imitable a  grace,  that  his  nonchalance  pleases  us  like  real  simplicity,  and 
furnishes  us,  as  it  were,  with  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  narrative*' 

We  cannot  find  space  even  for  the  titles  of  the  numerous  poems 
in  imitation  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto^  which  issued  from  the  Italian 
press  during  the  sixteenth  century.  A  general  catalogue,  together 
with  some  account  of  a  few  of  them,  which,  though  brief,  appears 
to  be  fuller  than  they  deserve,  may  be  found  in  M.  Ginguen^'s  fiftb 
volume.  But  we  ought  not  to  conclude  the  subiect  without  be-" 
stowing  some  notice  on  the  Rifaccimento  of  the  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  by  Francesco  Beq|i,  which  has  so  entirely  superseded  th& 
original  that  nobody  now  reads  or  thinks  of  the  genuine  Boyardo* 
With  reference,  however,  to  the  space  we  have  already  oc^upied^ 
We  mus*^  content  ourselves  with  the  following  slight  but  just  obser- 
vations of  M.  Sismondi  on  that  peculiar  style  of  humour  which 
takes  its  name,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  absolutely  its 
origin,  from  tlie  writer  now  mentioned. 

*  Berni  had  made  the  ancients  his  study,  and  he  composed  Latan 
verses,  himself^  with  some  elegance;  he  had  thus  purified  his  taste, andr 
accustomed  htmself  to  the  labour  of  correction.  His  pleasantries  have> 
so  much  nature  and  comic  truth  that  they  allow  us  to  conceive  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  is  still  held  up  as  a  model  by  a  powerful  party 
of  admirers  5  but  under  his  management  every  thing  was  converted  to 
folly ;  his  satire  was  almost  always  personal ;  and,  when  he  chose  to 
excite  a  laugh,  no  reSpect  for  morals  or  decency  restrained  him.  His 
Orlando  Innamorato  is  reckoned  among  their  classical  poems  by  the  Ita- 
lians, Berni,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  Ariosto,  thought  it  rmpos« 
si blc  to  view  chivalry  under  any  other  light  than  that  of  ridicul6:  he 
has  not  burlesqued  the  work  of  Boyardo ;  it  is  still  the  same  romance ; 
told  in  good  earnest,  but  told  by  a  man  who  cannot  refrain  from  larugh- 
ing  all  the  while  at  the*afesurdtties  he  is  telling  us.  The  versification  is 
laboured  ;  the  wit  is  scattered  profusely ;  the  gaiety  is  more  sportive  than 
that  of  Ariosto;  but  for  imagination,  colouring,  richness,  all  that  consti- 
tutes true  poetry,  the  two  books  never  can  be  compared  with  eaeholheT.' 

The  heroic  poem  of  Tasso  is  founded  on  models  very  different 
from  those  which  produced  the  tragi-comic  romance  of  Ariosto  and 
Berni ;  or  rather  the  serious  of  thos^  last  compositions  nungled 
with  other  sources  in  the  composition  of  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  f^pic  in  Italian  poetry.  We  shall  probably  revert  to 
this  subject. 

Akx. 
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Art.  II.  The  Tragedies  of  Maddelen,  ':Agamemnpn,  Lady  Mai" 
bethf  Anionia,  and  Clytemnestra,  By  John  Gait.  Londoa; 
Cadell  and  Daviess  1812.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  262. 

"IX/'E  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  observations  vvhich  in  a 
^  former  number  we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  make  upon 
Mr.  Galty  have  not  been  taken  in  such  good  part  by  this  ingenious 
writer  as  our  wishes  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  Warned  by  this 
failure,  we  should  perhaps  have  declitied  recurring  to  this  new  work 
if  we  foresaw  in  it  any  seeds  of  a  difference  of  opinion ;  but  as  we 
think  these  tragedies  are  nearly  perfect  in  their  kind,  and  as  our  ob- 
servations can  be  little  else  than  a  stream  of  panegyric,  we  hasten 
to  repew  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gait,  and  we  trust  with  fairer 
prospects  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

Tne  most  distinguishing  quality  of  Mr.  Gait  which  strikes  every 
reader  on  opening  his  book,  and  which  has  even  so  forced  itself  on 
lis  own  modesty,  that  he  notices  it  in  his  preface,  is  boldness;  in 
one  not  so  highly  sifted,  it  would  deserve  another  name ;  but  in 
Mr.  Gait  we  admit  it  to  be  the  legitimate  flight  of  genius,  and 
we  admire  the  happy  audacity  with  which  he  challenges  com- 
parispn  with  Sopnocles,  Euripides,  Shakspeare,  Racine,  and 
Otway.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  great  masters  of  the  tragic  art, 
and  every  writer  who  aims  at  any  degree  of  excellence  in  it,  must 
have  them  before  him  as  models  for  imitation ;  but  it  is  not  to 
this  common  praise  that  Mr.  Gait  aspires;  he  approaches  them  less 
as  a  scholar  than  as  a  rival, — ^he  encounters  rather  than  imitates 
them ; — ^with  a  nobleness  of  soul  above  all  praise,  he  dares  them 
in  *  their  most  trophied  fields,'  and  the  names  of  *  Lady  Macbeth/ 
*  Clytemnestra,'  and  *  Agamemnon,'  attest  at  once  the  rivalry  and 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Gait. 

Mr.  Gait  is  too  acute  an  observer  not  to  perceive,  that,  in  a 
struggle  with  such  champions,  the  spectators,  from  prejudices  of 
education  and  habit,,  would  be  somewhat  partial  to  them;  but  he 
was  conscious,  and  indeed  admits,  that  his  manner  of  treating  the 
subjects  would  be  altogether  different  from  Euripides  or  Shak- 
speare's, — that  it  would  be  soon  seen  that  he  was  no  servile  imitator 
— and  that  his  style  was  one  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  any  other  author  living  or  dead. 

The  plot  of  Maddelen  is  familiar  to  the  stage, — the  love  of  the 
son  of  an  old  husband  for  a  young  and  blooming  step-mother :  this 
will  remind  our  readers  of  Otway 's  Don  Carlos  ;  but  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  Mr. Gait  to  say,  that  except  aline  or  two  which  he  here  and 
there  condescends  to  transplant,  there  is  nothing  in  Maddelen  that 
will  bring  Otway  to  then-  recollection. 
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Indeed  the  fatal  love^ — the  terrible  trial  of  the  strongest  and 
tenderest  of  human  feelings-^was  not,  as  Mr.  Gait  informs  us,  his 
impulse  to  write  this  tragedy ;  that  would  have  been  too  common 
and  vulgar  an  object. 

*  The  piece/  he  says,  *  was  undertaken  to  try  whither  (meaningy 
perhaps,  whether)  such  a  person  as  the  Dutchess,  a  character  of  m^o^ 
energies  than  the  generality  of  those  on  whom  the  interest  of  the  solemn 
drama  is  supposed  essentially  to  depend,  might  be  rendered  capable  of 
exciting  a  tragical  degree  of  poetical  sympathy/ — (Pref.  p.  vi.) 

In  other  words,  whether  the  meanest  and  least  important  character 
in  a  play,  might  not  be  made  the  most  prominent  and  interesting^ 
This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  novd  attempt;  but  it  has  complietefy 
succeeded : — we  think,  (and  our  readers  will  presently  be  (^  the  mttSBr 
ophiion,)  that  whenever  this  play  shall  be  acted,  the  good  old 
Dutchess  M'ill  be  far  the  most  entertaining  person  of  the  w'hole  df»- 
itia.  Her  Grace  is,  \^e  know  not  how,  die  aunt  of  the  son  and  of 
the  bride,  and  a  kind  of  confidant  of  their  mutual  love;  about 
ivhich,  with  great  prudence,  she  never  says  a  word  till  the  ill-starred 
nuptials  have  taken  place,  when  she  suddenly  becomes  so  'giddy  and  , 
garrulous^  that  she  can  talk  of  nothing  else:  and  (what  exceedii^Ijr 
mcreases  the  interest)  meaning,  and  indeed  suspecting  no  kindTof 
mischief,  she  is  particularly  jocose  on  the  subject  with  the  poor  fa- 
ther-husband, a  worthy  old  gentleman,  who,  tf  the  Dutchess's  fit  of 
talking  had  come  on  at  about  nine  in  the  morning  instead  of  nootf, 
would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  hand  over  his  bride  to  his  son. 
This  consistency  in  loquacity  however,  (though,  according  to  Shak- 
speare  and  other' tame  copyers  of  the  haman  character,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural,)  Mr.X3alt  has  Very  properly  neglected;  we 
say  very  properly,  because  if  the  Dutchess  had  laughed,  winked, 
or  muttered,  one  minute  too  soon,  there  could  have  been  no  tra- 
gedy at  all ;  the  young  couple  would  have  been  married,  and  the 
old  folks  would  have  retired  quietly  to  their  respective  beds. 

Her  grace  the  Dutchess  meets  Count  Valdini,  the  old  brides 
groom,  and  thus  addresses  him. 

*  Joy  t  joy,  my  Lord !  how  does  my  Lady  niece  ? 
But  why  alone  ?    TrUe  lovers,  fresh  like  you, 
Should  be  at  other  sport.     Tut,  nriusty  parchments! 
Go;  go  and  rustle  silks.     Where's  my  sweetheart? 

Valdini. 
Whom? 

DuTCfiESS- 

Don  Lorenzo,  my  dear  nejAew  now, 
O !  how  I  long  to  tease  the  snappish  dog. 
He  used  to  tura  on  me  so  snarling. 
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VALDtNI. 

•  Whyf      • 

Dutchess* 
I  took  such  pleasure  to  disturb  his  wooing. 

Valdini. 
Wooing! 

DUTCHESSfc 

Desperate  wooing.    O  be  was  inad ! 
Mad  as  Leander,  wbo  across  the  sea  . 
Swam  every  night,  while  Ero,  cunning  toady 
Stood  at  th'  uncurtained  window  With  a  light* 
Butlove,  Sweet  love,  makes  conjurors  of  alL  ^ 

Valdini. 
1  never  heard  of  Don  Lorenzo's  passion  V — pp.  7,  6, 

There — that  is  the  whole  plot — the  secret's  out;  \}[iQ  snappish 
dog  is  in  love  with  the  cunning  toad :  and  you  shall  hear  how  she 
and  the  Duke  discourse  in  the  next  scene  upon  this  tardy  indis^ 
cretion. 

Dutchess. 
*  Fine  work!  fine  work  I  a  merry  wedding-day! 
The  bridegroom  here,  with  parchments  in  his  hand! 
Majestically  grave :  the  bride,  forlorn. 
There,  with  a  handkerchief  dejected  sits/ 
Wiping  away  her  final  virgin  tears. 
Were  she  in  process  of  a  leiod  divorce. 
Caught  in.thefact,  she  could  not  sob  it  more. 

Duke. 

Your  silly  meddling  and  unruly  tongue. 
Is  ever  breeding  trouble.  What  is  this. 
That  you  have  loosely  chattered  to  the  Count  ? 

Dutchess. 
O !  to  be  sure,  all  that  mishsips  is  mine ! 
I  put  the  odious  parchments  in  his  hand, 
I  put  the  dismal  handkerchief  in  her's^ 

Duke. 
Woman !  no  mote  of  this !    Hear  tny  firm  wilL 
Never  again  speak  you  that  e'er  between 
<      The  Countess  and  her  son,  Lorenzo.    Mark ! 

Dutchess. 
'      '^        O  heart  of  me !  I  always  thought  no  good 
Could  come  of  their  nocturnal  whisperings. 
But  lovers  will  be  loversj  certain  sure. 

^    \  Duke. 

There  is  more  hazard  in  your  giddy  head^ 
^       Than  in  your  foolish  tongue/^— pp.  13,  l4* 

c  2  When 
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When' the  Dutchess  complains  of  the  altered  temper  of  the 
Duke^  she  does  it  in  the  accents  of  high-bom  indignation. 

*  Between  ourselves,  the  Duke's  a — I  know  what. 
He  is  so  gruff  and  turkish  in  his  way, 
By  Mary  Virgin^  I  am  more  his  slave 
Than  his  true  Dutches^,  wedded  by  the  hand/ 

At  other  times,  when  put  somewhat  out  of  humour,  she  declares 
that  she  may  as  well  turn  devout,  which  she  very  correctly  seems  ta 
consider  as  the  lowest  and  last  act  of  condescension. 

*  Well !  by  my  troth,  I  have  good  cause  to  fret. 
Snubb'd  and  brow-beaten  when  I  would  make  mirth, —  ^ 
As  little  heeded  as  a  cuckoo  clock, 

I  may,  as,\vell,  at  once,  go  say  my  prayers.' — p.  18. 

Again : 

*  I  cannot  speak,  but  flash  and  there's  a  storm; — 
live  silent;  or  but  to  say,  yea  or  nay, — 

I  may  as  well  go  lay  me  down  to  die. 

I'm  a  repeater,  by  my  maker  made;  '* 

And  when  Fm  press'd,  must  tell  how  the  time  goes. 
But  I  can  stay  at  home — lie  on  a  shelf — 
See  no  one — nothing  hear — sit  like  an  abbess ; 
I  may  as  well,  with  hood  and  veil,  at  once, 
Oo  serve  my  God  ;  and  for  this  sprightly  fan, 
'         Sigh  to  a  fly-benastyed  crucifix. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  1  was  made  a  dutchess  ?'^ — p.  36. 

Though  the  Dutchess  is,  as  Mr.  Gait  mforms  us,  the  true  he- 
roine of  the  play,  yet  the  bride  (who  gives  the  drama  her  name  of 
Maddelen)  is  a  person  from  whom  much  entertamment  must  accrue 
to  a  discerning  audience.  She  was  educated,  it  appears,  by  the 
Dutchess ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  may  safely  observe  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Gait  over  Shaksp«are.  Every  body  must  be  struck  at  the 
elegance  and  tenderness  of  Juliet — but  it  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
fessed to  be  a  most  unnatural  delineation.  Juliet  was  educated  bj 
a  gossiping  vulgar  old  nurse,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience 
that  she  ^ould  not  have  been  infected  with  the  manners  of  her 
gpuvernante.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lady  Maddelen  is  an  admi- 
'  rably  drawn  character — just  what  one  would  expect  a  young  crea- 
ture formed  by  the  Dutchess  to  be. 

Her  Grace,  who  is  curious  in  these  matters,  declares,  aftei^  the 
wedding,  with  a  roguish  air,  that '  she'll  to  the  bride  and  feel  her 
palpitations.'  The  bride  displays  a  great  similarity  of  taste,  and 
when  she  meets  her  lover-son,  begs  him  to  amuse  her  with  soi^e 
story  of  their  early  love, 

*  Or  if  you  think 
My  fickle  heart  will  scorn  t^e  baby  tale, 

Describe 
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De$cribe  some  transpoH  of  our  warmer  passion, 
'    Paint  the  secluded  bower  where  last  we  met,  &c/ — p.  4. 

When  she  complains  of  her  ill-assorted  marriage  it  is  in  these 
noble  terms,  which  must  wring  every  feeling  heart: — 

*  Was't  not  enough  to  foist  th^  old  one  on  me  ? 
.Think  you  I  always  will  submit  to  this 
And  take  for  him  (her  lover)  that  potsherd  of  a  man  Y — p.  51. 

After  this  Maddelen  goes  mad,  miserably  mad ;  and  here  it  is 
that  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  qualify  our  recent  admiration 
of  Mr.  Gait's  originality,  smce  we  cannot  but  perceive  an  imita- 
tion of  two  heroines  long  since  in  possession  of  the  stage.  The 
reader  has  already  anticipated  us  in  naming  Tilburina  and  Queen 
Dollalolla  ;  and  prejudice  itself  must  admit  that  the^  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  the  models  might  justify  an  imitation  of  them  in  writers 
less  plive  to  vivid  impressions  of  the  '  sublime  and  beautiful'  than 
Mr.  Gait. 

Of  the  dramas  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  in  which  Mr. 
Gait  surpasses  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  of  that  of  Antonia, 
in  which  he  surpasses  even  himself,  we  shall  say  a  very  few  words, 
before  we  proceed  to  '  Lady  Macbeth,'  in  which  he  encounters  and 
transcends  the  hitherto  unrivalled  Shakspeare. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  two  classical  subjects  it  is  delightful  to 
observe  the  successful  effort  of  an  original  conception.  The  sto- 
ries, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  told  them,  are  trite — we 
might  almost  say  with  Hamlet,  ^  musty.'  It  was  a  poet,  doubt- 
less, who  first  invented  ^  the  tale  of  ancient  Pelops'  line.'  An- 
other poet  has  surely  ^a  right  to  alter  such  a  fable  (if  he  can)  for 
the  better.  '  The  stories  of  Agamemnon,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  '  ^e 
gro9S  and  detestable;  of  Clytemnestra,  truly  horrible;'  but,  ia 
addition  to  the  merit  of  choosing  such  difficult  subjects,  he  mor 
destly  claims  to  himself  '  no  inconsiderable  praise  in  having  ma- 
naged these  delicate  topics  without  disgusting,'  (p.  v.)  a  praise  we 
must  concur  in  thinking  not  inconsiderable^  since  our  author  is  of 
opinion  that  Sophocles  has  failed  in  this  point,  and  that  his  Electra 
is  *  a  hideous  and  inhuman  exhibition.*  Agreeing,  as  we  generally 
do,  with  Mr.  Gait,  we,  however,  do  not  wish  to  ^peak  too  lightly 
of  Sophocles,  who,  though  he  has  been  dead  many  years,  is  still  a 
writer  of  some  r^ute;  but  we  can  truly  say,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  can  be  so  different  from  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  as  the 
Electra  or  (as  he  more  properly  calls  it)  the  Clytemnestra  of  our 
author. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  observed,  that  if  Shakspeare  had  possessed 
what  is  called  school  learning,  the  flight  of  his  genius  might  not  have 
been  so  bold  and  vigorous;  this,  which  was  heretofore  only  an  in- 
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genious  tlieory,  is  now  substantiated  by  llic  ^Tidence  of  fact — some 
of  Mr*  Gait's  highest  beauties  arise  iodisputably  from  the  Jucky 
circumstance  of  his  being  no  scholur^  iEg}8thus,  the  murderer 
of  Agamemnon,  for  instance,  is,  with  bim,  *  a  base  boro  fellow/ 
orj  as  Arsinoe  elegantly  expresses  it, 

„ — — _^_ ,^_  *  a  slave, 

A  coarse  J  rank- smelling  groom— a  neighing  groom* 
How  does  this  enhance  the  tragic  depravity  of  Uie  lady's  taste ! 
This  topic,  which  our  author  handles  th o roughly ^  would  have  beeu 
lost  to  the  world  had  he  know n  that  iEgysdms  was  the  son  of 
Thyeiites,  grandson  of  J*elopSj  and  cousin-gernmn  to  King  Aga"^ 
memnon  himself.  Several  olher  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
this  lucky  ignorance*  The  name  of  Pylades,  for  example,  has 
been,  by  all  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  accented  as,  what  the 
pedants  quaintly  call,  an  auapa&st*  Mr*  Gait,  however,  felt,  as 
every  one  must  feel,  how  much  more  musically  the  name  would 
flow  if  pronoimced  Pyiiides;  and  Pylades  the  Aame  accordingly 
stands  throughout  the  drama,  and  will  henceforth  stand,  we  suppose, 
at  all  the  schools  in  England^  *  auctoritate  Galti  celeberrimi/ 

Of  Antonia^  the  plot  turns  on  a  very  simple  fact;  but  we  regret 
that  the  squeamishness  of  modern  delicacy  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  our  readers  any  insight  into  this  amusing  piece :  ^ve  can  only 
say,  in  Mr.  Gait's  own  phrase^  that  '  it  is  no  inconsiderable  praise* 
to  have  enlivened  tragedy  by  the  introduction  of  an  incident, 
towards  whicli  tlie  waggish  authors  of  The  Relapse  and  the  Lon- 
don Cuckolds  have  not  approached  nearer  than  a  hint 

But  we  hasten  to  Mr,  Gak*s  chef-d'oeuvre  '  Lady  Macbeth/ 
W^hich  we  cannot  better  introduce  tban  in  his  own  words, 

'  For  presuming  to  raedtile  ^ith  the  awful  mysteries  of  Macbeth,  I 
have  not  one  word  to  offer  in  extenuation*  I  thought  the  almost  satanic 
character  of  the  Lady  possessed  traits  of  grandeur  which  might  be  so 
represented  as  to  excite  conipassioji ;  and  the  frame  of  JMacbeth's  mind 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  allusions  to  Scottish  super- 
Eli  tiom  which  Shukespeare  has  not  touched ;  and  which  are  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  new  to  the  poetry  of  the  stage.  The  play  is,  in  fact,  an 
experiment  \  and  as  such,  I  wrote  it  with  some  degree  of  audacity  both 
jn  thought  and  phraseology.  It  is  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  volume/ 
— Pref»  p,  V. 

This  brilliant  conception^ '  that  the  grandeur  of  a  satanic  character 
is  the  pro pe rest  engine  to  excite  compassion^'  is  new,  we  venture  to 
believe,  to  all  our  readers ;  and  they  wiflj  we  are  conftdeutj  think 
with  us  that  Mn,  Gait  needs  to  £say  nothing  in  extenuation  of  his 
attetnnt  to  prove,  by  experiment,  this  elegant  theorem.  Tliey 
IV il!  aJso  admire  tlie  modesty  and  true  simplicity  of  soul  with 
which  he  declares  that  he  does  not  know  whetlier  his  favourite 
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play  be  *  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  whole.'  We,  however, 
f^wiil  take  upon  ourselves  to  remove  his  doubt,  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  to  be  both.  It  will,  doubtless,-  appear  the  worst  to 
the  critics  whose  tastes  have  been  spoiled  by  the  fervid  irregulari- 
ties and  unnatural  flights  of  Shakspeare ;  but,  on  the  principles 
OQ  which  we  admire  the  character  of  our  author's  muse,  we  must 
freely  assert  it  to  be  the  best  of  ^Ih  There  are  no  witches  and 
cauldrons,  no  prophesies  and  portents,  no  ghosts  and  goblins,  no 
magnificence  of  passion,  no  flights  of  feeling  or  of  fancy ;  all  such 
diablerie  Mr.  Gait  despises.  He  knows  that  a  play  to  be  inte- 
resting must  ^  come  home  to  our  businesses  and  bosoms.*  He 
cannot  read  Horace,  and  is  not,  of  course,  aware  of  his  precept, 

*  Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  increduUis  odi/ 

Biit  nature,  tiie  poet's  best  guide,  has  taught  him  the  same  lesson, 
and  he  has  felt  that  no  kind  of  interest  can  be  excited  for  such  wild 
folks  as  the  Macbeths  of  Shakspeare,  the  weird  sisters,  and  all 
their  trumpery — '  black  spirits  and  white — red  spirits  and  grey/ 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Gait  has  brought  the  story 
down  to  the  level  of  a  London  audience.  He  has  reduced  the 
colouring,  the  tone,  the  characters — he  has  left  no  irregularities 
to  surprise,  he  admits  no  expression  which' can  dazzle  or  perplex 
by  its  false  brilliancy.  He  takes,  if  we  4«ay  be  permitted  the  use 
of  a  metaphor,  from  the  storm  its  thunder  and  lightning,  and  re- 
duces it  to  a  heavy  soaking  shower  of  rain,  an  event  of  much  more 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  therefore  of  more  general  interest  than 
a  poetical  tempest.  Instead,  therefore,  of  all  the  bustle  and  throng 
6f  characters  in  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  Mr.  Gait  has  but  four 
actors  in  his  drama.  Instead  of  the  infernal  agency  of  the  witches 
he 'has  one  Baudron, '  an  old  Culdee  priest,'  a  kind  of  family  chap- 
lain. Instead  of  apparitions  and  spectres  that  shake  the  soul,  he 
endows  Macbeth  with  the  faculty  of  second  sight,  or  dreaming  with 
his  eyes  open;  but  even  this  last  attribute,  though  so  common 
in  Scotland,  he  does  not  venture  to  confer  on  him  without  taking 
care  that  when  he  talks  of  the  objects  seen  in  those  trances,  there 
diall  be  no  unnatural  or  inflated  pomp  in  the  expression. 

Thus  when  Macbeth  has  a  mind  to  pry  into  futurity  he  does  it 
in  the  good  old  way,  and  at  the  good  old  tinae,  and  expresses  it  in 
the  good  ojd  terms, 

*  Tis  hallow-eve,  and  I  have  cast  my  fortune.' — (p:  1 32). 

Burns  the  plowman  could  not  have  expressed  it  more  simply. 
When  he  desires  the  attendance  of  the  pious  Baudron  he  only 

*  ptni  me  the  Culdee  priest/— (p.  1370 
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as  naturally  as  one  would  ask  for  the  curate  of  one's  parish;  and 
when  he  would  allude  to  his  former  military  glory,  he  does  it  in 
BO  bombastic  or  thrasonical  style, 

*  I  was  a  famous  soldier  in  my  day/ — (p.  139-) 

The  king  being  so  measured  in  his  language^  our  readers  will 
not  suspect  our  judicious  author  of  the  inconsistency  of  giving  the 
queen  a  lofty  style;  on  the  contrary,  as  women  generally  are  more 
simple  in  their  conversation  than  men,  he  has  made  the  lady  take 
a  tone  lower  even  than  the  laird. 

When  she  inquires  whether  Macbeth  believes  that  sensation  can 
exist  in  the  human  body  after  death,  she  puts  thb  terrific  question 
in  the  most  unaffected  manner. 

*  Shall  we  in  death,  lie  conscious  of  the  rot  f — p.  121. 

Contemplating  with  indignation  the  repentance  which  she  sees 
growing  in  Macbeth,  she  exclaims,  with  a  metaphor  indeed,  but 
one  to  which  every  good  house- wife  would  naturally  allude : 

*  Shall  we  confess  we  kill'd  the  king, 

And  m^w  contrition  like  two  silly  urchins, 

Sick  with  the  surfeit  of  the  pantry's  spoil?' — p.  122. 

But  her  death  is  the  summit  of  all  our  author's  art — there  is  an 
air  of  truth  and  nature  about  it  which  we  cannot  easily  parallel : 
her  Majesty  complains  of  being  ^  deadly  thirsty,''  and  asks  for  some 
drink ;  but  Baudron,  who  £(^tended  her  after  she  had  dismissed  the 
doctor,  thinking  plain  water  might  be  unfit  for  the  patient,  pru- 
dently, as  one  would  have  supposed,  mixed  a  little  wine  with  it ;  but 
alas!  what  are  human  precautions!  the  wine  was  unluckily  red, 
and  the  mixture  looked  to  her  disordered  imagination  the  colour 
of  blood,  and  she  screamed  so  loud  that  she  frightened  away  all 
her  maids  and  expired  in  an  agony  befpre  the  Culdee  could  in- 
duce her  to  touch  a  drop  of  the  wine  and  water.  We  cannot  re- 
frain, much  as  we  have  quoted,  from  adding  this  touching  passage ; 
this  true  instance  of  what  we  may  call  domestic  tragedy  or  house- 
hold sublimity. 

*  What  see'st  thou,  damsel,  to  look  at  me  so  ? 

Give  me  some  drink,  some  strong  restorative. 

A  clay-cold  chill  is  creeping  to  my -heart — 

Where  the  parch'd  devil  of  the  fever  sits, 

And  craves  the  coolfng  freshness.    Give,  O  give. — 

But  all  the  welling  fountains  of  the  hills 

Cannot  allay  the  deadly  thirst  that's  here. 

Baudron. 
This  'Wat'ry  bev'rage  slightly  tinged  with  wine-^ 

Lady. 
Ha!  wretch-— 'tis  blood ! — 

.  *  Baudron. 
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Baudb-on. 
Alas !  th^y  all  have  fled. 
In  panic  horror  at  the  howl  she  gave, 
And  left  her,  dreadful  doom !  to  die  alojie, — 
Hither  ye  pale  appall'd !  This  mighty  dame 
Is  now  as  harmless  as  the  sludge  that's  cast 
.  From  the  brief  trench  men  t  of  a  baby's  grave/ — pp.  156, 157' 

We  flatter  ourselves  we  have  now  proved  that  the  partiality 
which  at  the  outset  we  avowed  for  Mr.  Gait's  system  and  style  of 
tragedy-writing  is  amply  justified  to  our  readers ;  but  there  are  yet 
a  few  circumstances  which^  notwithstanding  the  length  of  this  article, 
©ur  grateful  admiration  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  unobserved. 

The  first  is,  that — original  and  daring  in  all — his  plays  are  divided 
only  into  three  acts ;  because,  as  he  says — and  here  again  his  happy 
ignorance  of  Horace  is  in  our  favour — *  he  knows  no  reason  why 
five  have  been  hithexto  preferred.*  He  does  not  himself  give  any 
reason  for  preferring  three — but  his  authority  is  enough. 

The  next  is,  that  there  are  no  stage  directions,  but  *  his  text  will 
be  found  to  indicate,  without  the  aid  of  marginal  notes,  what  should 
be  the  business  of  the  stage.'  It  'might  have  been  apprehended 
that  transferring  the  stage  directions  of  *  exit/  ^  enter, ^  takes  out 
her  handkerchiefs  &c.  from  the  margin  into  the  body  of  the  poem, 
would  here  and  there  produce  a  prosaic  line  which  might  be 
avoided  by  adhering  to  the  old  manner;  but  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Gait,  we  cannot  say  thut  this  objection  has  any  weight  as  applied 
to  his  dramas ;  the  lines  of  this  nature  are  not  in  any  degree 
weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  third  and  concluding  observation  we  have  to  make  is,  that 
Mr.  Gait,  with  laudable  accuracy,  has  informed  us  of  the  place  at 
which  each  of  these  pieces  was  composed.  This  is  highly  pleasing. 
It  reminds  us  of  Gibbon's  interesting  account  of  planning  his  his- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol. 

*  Maddalen  was  written  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Messina,  to  lighten  the 
captivity  of  quarantine;  Clytemnestra  during  a  passage  from  Sardinia  to 
Gibraltar;  Agamemnon  in  the  course  of  my  voyage  from  that  fortress 
to  Ireland ;  Antonia,  while  obliged  to  perform  a  second  quarantine  iii 
Cork  harbour ;  and  Lady  Macbeth,  at  subsequent  intervals.' — Pref.  p.  i. 

This  passage  leads  us  to  observe,  that — since  a  strict  confinement 
seems  to  quicken  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  our  author's  tragic 
genius— our  admiration  pf  his  talents,  and  our  hopes  of  his  obtain- 
ing that  perfection,  of  which  he  wants  so  little,  embolden  us  to 
suggest,  that  a  kind  of  home  quarantine — a  seclusion  for  a  certain 
period  in  some  inland  lazaretto — might  be  of  incalculable  advantage. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  process  by  which,  in  our  opinioo^  his  poetical 
vein  can  be  improved. 
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Art*  II L    l.Tkioriede  la  double  Refraction  dela  Lumiere.  Par 

E.  L.  Malus.    4to.  Pan  1810.    Pp.  ri02;  with  3  Plates, 
2*  Mimoite  sur  de  iionveaux  Rapports  entre  la  ReflcxUm  et  la  Pa* 

iarisation  de   ia  Lumihe^     Par  M*   Biot,  Lu  i  rinstitut  le 

1  Juiti,  IB  12.    Pp^  15^;  with  1  Plate. 
5,  Fersuche  ilber  ^piegelmtg  vnd  Br ec hung.     Eiptrimenfs  on  the 

Reflect  ion    and   Refraction    of  -Light.     By    Dr.    Seebeck. 

Sdiweigger's  Joum*  Nurembergj  1813;  with  a  coloured  Plate. 
4.  ^  Treatise  on  new  Philosophical  Imtrumeut^^  Kith  Experiments 

on    Light    and  Colours,     By  David    Brewster,  LL*D,   8vo, 

Edinb.  1813-    Pp.  44S ;  with  12  Plates. 

T^HE  intimate  connexion  of  the  subjects  of  these  works  with 
^  each  other  renders  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  apology  for  in- 
cluding our  account  of  them  in  one  article  ;  siiice  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  observations  which  they  contain  have  arisen  more  or  less 
immediately  from  the  prosecution,  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe, 
of  th^  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Malus^  respecting  the  proper- 
ties exhibited  by  light  which  has  been  subjected  to  oblique  re^ec^ 
tion  or  refraction*  Of  these  discoveries  we  have  already  given 
Bome  account  in  our  sixth  number  (p.  472)  \  and  the  honourable 
testimonials  of  public  approbation,  which  their  author  has  since 
receivedj  in  particular  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as  well 
as  fr,om  ^le  Institute  of  France,  sufficiently  show  that  our  esti- 
mate of  his  merits  \^'as  not  exaggerated.  Most  unfortunately  for 
the  sciences,  his  Ci^reer  has  been  cut  short  by  an  early  death,  in  llie 
midst  of  his  researches  and  improvements;  but  this  event  did 
not  take  place,  as  Dr.  Brewster  seems  to  imagine,  so  immediately 
after  the  adjudication  of  Count  Rumford*s  medal,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered him  iiicapableof  being  informed  of  the  honour  that  was  con* 
f erred  op  him ^  and  of  appreciating  its  value.  ^ 

In  the  present  work  of  Mr,  Malus,  there  is  less  of  absolute  no- 
velty than  of  minute  and  interesting  research,  upon  a  point,  re- 
specting which  some  doubt  was  perhaps  entertained,  by  those 
"who  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  few,  but  satisfactory 
experiments  relating  to  it,  which  had  before  been  made  in  this 
country ;  that  is,  upon  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Huygenian  laws 
of  refraction  in  the  Iceland  crystal,  and  other  doubling  substan- 
ces; which,  considered  in  itself,  he  thinks  '  one  of  the  tinest  dis- 
coveries of  this  celebrated  geometrician/ 

*  Newton,*  he  observes,  *  was  acquainted  with  the  investfgations  of 
H  ay  gens  ;  yet  he  attempted  to  substitute,  for  the  Huygenian  Jaw,  an* 
other  apparently  more  simple,  but  absolutely  contrary  to  the  pheno- 
mena, as  Mr,  Hauy  first  observiid  and  demoniitrated*  It  isdifficnlt  to 
explain  the  disregard  that  Newton  showTd,  in  this  casc^^  to  a  law  which 
Huygens  had  declared  to  be  conformable  to  his  experiments/ 

'  WollasCoH 
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-  *  WoUaston  has  examined  the  Tefraclive  power  of  the  crystal,  by  a 
very  ingenious  method  of  his  own  invention,  and  has  shown  that  the 
law  is  perfectly  true  in  all  cases  of  rays  passing  in  the  direction  of  any 
surface  of  the  crystal.  He  is  ihejirst,  that  after  the  oblivion  of  a  cen- 
tury, thought  o/*  verifying,  by  direct  experiments,  a  law  which  Huygens 
bad  considered  as  incontestable,  and  which  Newton  had  rejected  with- 
out examination.' 

It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  superfluous  to  observe,  that 
as  Dr.  Wollaston's  experiments  seem  to  have  led  to  Mr.  Malus's 
researches  and. discoveries,  so  Dr.  WoUaston's  thoughts  were  in  all 
probability  directedv^to  the  Huygenian  theory  by  an  earlier  paper 
published  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
with  his  owu,  in  which  it  is  asserted,  almost  in  the  terms  that  Mr. 
Malus  has  employed,  that  Newton,  ^  without  attempting  to  de^ 
duce  from  his  own  system  any  explanation  of  the  more  universal 
and.  striking  effects  of  doubling  spars, — has  omitted  to  observe, 
that  Huygens's  most  elegant  and  ingenious  theory  perfectli^  accords 
with  these  general  eflects  in  all  particulars.'  Ph.  Tr.  1802.  45.  In 
short,  whoever  reads  the  account,  which  Huygens  gives  of  his  own 
•  examination  of  these  substances,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  his  law  must  be  extremely  near  the  truth :  Dr.  WoUaston's 
experiments  afforded  additional  evidence  of  its  accuracy ;  and  Mr. 
Malus,  having  diversified  his  calculations  and  observations  in  a  still 
greater  variety  of  forms,  has  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired,*for 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  this  remarkable  result  of  a  hypo- 
thetical theory,  the  groundwork  of  which  is  still  by  no  means  un- 
exceptionable, notwithstanding  the  wonderful  simplicity  to  which,^ 
as  we  hiave  shown  on  a  former  occasion  (No.  IV.  p.  344),  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  easily  reduced. 

^  Mr.  Malus  has  prefixed  to  his  experimental  investigations  an 
analytical  treatise  on  optical  phenomena  in  general,  which  will 
probably  6e  thought,  by  most  English  readers,  unnecessarily  intri- 
cate, and  which  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  material  novelty. 
He  has  examined  the  forms  of  the  principal  refracting  substaiices 
by  means  of  a  reflective  geometer,  resembling  Dr.  Wollaston's; 
and  he  has  taken  the  mean  of  a  considerable  number  of  successive 
repetitions  of  the  measurement.  For  the  angle  of  the  Iceland  spar 
he  obtains,  in  this  manner,  74^  55^  9!%  ;  and  contents  himself  with 
74°  q5',  which  is  precisely  Dr.  Wollaston's  measure  :  for  the  in- 
dices of  refraction  he  gives  1.6543  and  1.4833  (p.  199),  instead  of 
Dr.  WoUaston's  1.657  and  1.488,  although  the  experiments  on 
some  specimens  go  as  far  as  1.658  (p.  105).  For  quartz  crystal 
we  have  1.5582  and  1.54S4 ;  for  the  sulfate  of  barita,  1.6468  and 
1 .6352 ;  and  for  the  arragonite,  another  form  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime^  which  some  have  suspected  to  contain  strontia^  1.6931  and 

1.5348. 
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1 .5348*  From  the  la\^i$  of  extraordinary  reflection  within  a  crys* 
tal  of  doubling  spar,  Mr*  Malus  has  very  ingeniously  cieduced  ati 
£??p!analion  of  a  reduplication  uf  images,  long  since  observed  by 
Martiu,  in  parliculai'  specimens^  wliich  appear  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  fissures,  of  such  a  naCure,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing 
a  subdivisiou  of  the  rays,  like  that  whicli  takes  place  in  the  internal 
reflections  :  the  colours  observable  in  Uiese  images  he  refers  to  the 
thickncbs  of  the  fissures,  although  it  seems  at  least  equally  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  colours  of  crystal- 
lized substances  J  since  described  by  Biot  and  otliers* 

Mr.  Malus's  calculations  of  the  particular  cases  of  refraction  are 
founded  on  the  Huygenian  method  of  drawing  a  tangent  plane  to 
the  supposed  spheroid,  from  a  point  in  the  surrounding  medmm, 
at  which  ilie  sup  poised  original  undulation  would  have  arrived  m  hile 
the  spheroid  is  generated.  The  steps  of  this  mode  of  calculation 
stre,  however,  extremely  intricate ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
the  problem  may  be  solved  in  a  much  more  simple  uiauner,  by 
equating  the  velocities  with  wl licit  the  supposed  undulations  must 
advance  upon  the  common  surface  of  the  respective  mediums:  a 
condition  which  is  obviously  sufficient  for  the  detenninatiou  of  the 
angular  directions  of  the  actual  undulations ;  just  as  the  vekicity, 
with  which  a  bird  swims  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  water,  is  suf- 
ficient for  determining  the  direction  of  the  wave  which  follows  if. 
Considering  the  velocity  of  the  advance  of  the  uudulatiun  with  re- 
gard to  the  spheroid,  it  must  evidently  be  identical  with  the  velo- 
city of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  section  cut  off  by  the  refracting  surface ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  surrounding  space,  it  must  be  to  the  direct  velocity, 
as  the  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  or  refraction  iu 
that  space*  Hence,  if  r  be  die  index  of  the  greatest  refractive 
density  of  the  substance,  ^  the  sine  of  incidence  or  refraction  with* 
out  the  crystal,  4r  the  semiaxis  of  the  spheroid,  and  jy  the  perpendi- 
cular falling  from  the  point  of  incidence  ou  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  section,  we  have  the  equation  rx:s—j;  Mhich  determines 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem^  and  reduces  it  to  a  niadie- 
matical  i n vest igatio n . 

Now  if  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  and  least  refractive  densitieSj  or 
of  the  equatorial  diameter  of  die  spheroid  to  the  axis,  be  that  of  u 
to  1 ,  and  the  tangent  of  tlie  angle  formed  by  the  axis  with  the  re- 
fracting surface,  p^  it  may  readily  be  inferred,  from  comparing  the 
ordinates  of  the  ellip^^is  with  tliose  of  the  inscribed  circle^  and  from 
the  properties  of  similar  triangles,  that  the  semidiameter  parallel 

to  the  given  surface  will  be  n\/  ~~Xj  the  tangent  of  the  angle 

formed  by  the  conjugate  semidia meter  witli  the  axis,  mt  :pj  and  tlie 

length 
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length  of  this  semidiameter  y^^       -  x.    From  the  known  equality 

of  all  parallelograms  described  about  an  ellipsis,  we  have,  for  the 
perpendicular  falling  from  the  end  of  this  semidiameter  on  the 

former,   \/  • ..  .     ■  x ;    and,  taking  the  difference  of  the  squares^ 

■  ■  ;  ^.    "T  .,,  . — V,  for  its  distance  from  the  centre ;  and  for  the 

sine  of  the  included  angle     .^  ^^  .    .    ]• 5-=^.     The  perpen- 

^     l/(p*+«*)\/Ci-l-jp) 

dicular  fallins;  from  the  same  point  on  the  axis  will  be  — r ^^v 


iu\  and  its  distance  from  the  centre,  — -f- — ; — \=(t?.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  section  formed  by  the  given  refracting 
surface,  let  q  be  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  comprehended  by  its 
lesser  axis  and  the  plane  of  the  ray's  motion  without  the  crystal; 
and  let  z  be  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  that  of  the  sphe- 
roid:   we  shall  then  have^  for  the  lesser  semiaxis  of  the  sectioir, 

y\^—T — J^*— ^*  )>  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  diameterf 

of  the  spheroid,  that  is,  ^(^±^a:*^2»)  n^^^^^.    The  ratio  ^ 
of  the  axes  of  the  section,  from  the  known  similarity  of  parallel  sec- 
tions of  a  spheroid,  will  be  that  of  n  \/ — -^  x  to  nx ;  or  if  we 

^  '  ^  fin-^pp 

call  this  the  ratio  of  1  to  m,  we  have  m=  y  ,  .      .     Hence,  in  or- 

l-\-pp 

der  to  find  y,  we  must  substitute  these  values  m  the  expression  for  th* 
perpendicular  1/  .  .  ^?  whence  M'ehave^=\/  ^^y—T — 
a?*— z'lnt/y^.  and  taking  the  fluxion,  r*-:  5=j'  =  v^^^i^. 

^  .^  xxn\/  „   ^^.  :  \/\^ 2-x2  — 2*  ),  2  being  supposed  tore- 

nn-)rpp  ^  p^-\-n^      ^  \pp+nn  /'  s>      rr 

mam  constant;  consequently  V  \~T — ^  —^    )  ='"v  . 

£J~  ^  ''  V^^lS'  ^"^  *^  semiaxis  of  the  section,  W]^^ 

^   \nn-)rpp  '        r  ^     l+S'^  nn-\-pp 

ter  of  the  section  ending  at  the  point  of  incidence,  —  v^  i n^x 

^  ^  r        l+qq 

^^  :  whence  it  is  obvious  that  this  semidiameter,  which  may  be 
nn^pp  -' 

considered 
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considered  as  an  ordinate  in  an  elliptic  section  passing  tkroi^  fbe 

centre  of  the  spheroid,  is  proportional  to' the  sine  of  incidence^  as 

Huygens  has  demonstrated ;  and  it  will  appeiir  that  the  tangent  of 

the  angle  formed  by  the  plane  of  this  sectian  with  the  plane  of  in-* 

.,         .  pCim^l)      mm 
cidenceis^-^— •    rrTTl^' 

But  in  order  to  determine  more  directly  the  inclination  of  the 
ray  within  the  crystal,  we  must  find  u^  the  perpendicular  falling 
irom  the  point  of  incidence  on  the  lesser  semiaxis,  before  expressed 

by   ./^^     ,and  now=     ^T  x^  ^^,  and  its  dbtance  from 

the  centre  of  the  section  t?= — tttt — rx      .^  ,    and  from    the 

rs/{f'\-qq)     nn+pp' 

point  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  tz^v ;  whence  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  incidence  from  this  last  point  must  be 
V([/2— v]*-i-ti*):  and  adding  to  the  square  of  this  tfiat  of  the  per- 
pendicular falling  on  the  section  from  the  centre  of  the  spheroid,  or 
jz*— ^*z*,  we  have  »y{v*  -{-u*  +  z*  —  Qtvz)  for  the  semidiameter  at 
the  point  of  incidence,  expressing  the  velocity :  and  the  sine  of  the 
corresponding  angle  of  incidence  or  refraction  will  be  s/{[tz^v^^ 
4-tt*)  divided  by  this  radius,  while  that  of  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  to  the  axis  will  be  u:  >s/([tz^v]*  +  u^)\  z  being=jr^/ 
,p^±^_  ss  mm+qg.  pj+f^ ^,  ^+^_\  n  i^  ^,^^  ^^jj^^^  ^^^ 
Xnn-^-pp  rr'  l-^qq  nn-^pp  nn+pp/ 
the  velocity,  reddced  to  the  direction  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 

z 
face,  will  vary  as  —1^(1  —  ^2). 

X 

These  expressions  may  be  much  simplified  by  further  reduction, 
especially  where  they  are  to  be  applied  to  surfaces  either  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  the  axis :  since  in  these  cases  p=0  and  m=n, 
andp=:  00  and  m=l  respectively,  and  <=0  in  both.     Hence,  in 

thefirstcase,  z=.nx  >/(  1  -^.l^,..=^=-.,t;=_£^, 
^\  1+^^    rrJ'         ril  +  qq)        r^/{\+qq) 

andv/(M2-i-t?2)=— ^y/^-— ^,  whence  the  sine  of  the  angle  may 

be  found,  dividing  it  by  -/(w*  +  z?  +  2 ) ;  and  the  tangent  will  be 

^^^-^^ — - — <=— V  --— i-  :  |/l  r*  — --— ^5*  V  I;  and  in  the  second 
Z  ^  n        l-\-qq      ^    V  l-^-qq      ^  /' 

case,2=x>/(l— n-— ),a=  -■  .,  . — jv=—rrf--—y,nnd'^ — ^^—^ 


It  is  not  merely  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  more  convenient 
mode  of  solving  a  problem  which  Mr.  Malus  had  solved  before, 

that 
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tha;t  we  have  introduced  this  calculatioD,  but  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
the  explanation,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give,  of  the  very  inte« 
resting  phenomena  described  at  large  in  Mr.  Biot's  memoir. 

Mr.  Arago  had  discovered,  in  1811,  that  polarised  light  was  re- 
solved, by  passing  through  thin  plates  of  mica  or  sul£aite  of  lime,  or 
thicker  plates  of  rock  crystal,  and  of  some  kinds  of  flint  glass,  into 
two  portions  differently  coloured.  Mr.  Biot  has  experimentally 
investigated  the  law,  according  to  which  these  phenomena  take 
place,  and  has  reduced  the  results  of  his  experiments  into  such  a 
form,  as  to  enable  us  to  calculate  from  them,  what  colours  will  be 
exhibited  by  a  plate  of  sulfate  of  lime,  of  a  given  thickness,  and  ia 
a  given  situation  with  respect  to  the  incident  light. 

The  axis  of  the  crystals  of  sulfate  of  lime  is,  either  accurately  or 
very  nearly,  in  the  plane  of  the  plates  which  they  afford,  and  makea 
an  angle  of  16^  13'  with  one  of  the  natural  lines  of  fracture  of  die 
plates;  while  that  of  rock  crystal  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  longtttir . 
diiial  surfaces  of  the  crystal.  Mr.  Biot's  method  of  exhibiting  the 
colours  in  question,  is  to  take  a  thin  and  smooth  plate  of  sulfate  of 
lime  or  Muscovy  talc,  or  a  well  polished  plate  of  rofck  crystal,  cut 
as  thin  as  possible,  which  affords  no  appearance  of  colour  in  the 
open  air,  except  wh^n  some  of  the  incident  light  has  been  polarised 
by  reflection  from  the  blue  atmosphere,  and  to  place  it  horizontally 
on  a  black  substance ;  then,  allowing  the  white  light  of  the  clouds 
to  fall  on  it,  at  aa  inclination  of  about  35^,  to  receive  this  light, 
when  reflected  from  it,  on  a  black  glass,  makii^  an  equal  angle 
with  the  reflected  rays,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  first  plane 
of  reflection ;  so  that  the  plate  may  be  visible  by  reflection  in  the 
black  glass.  In  this  manner  the  plate  appears  to  be  very  brilli- 
antly illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  colour  which  it  is  calculated  to 
exhibit :  when  its  axis  coincides  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  no 
colour  is  visible ;  and  the  appearance  becomes  most  distinct  when 
the  axis  makes  an  angle  of  46°  with  that  plane.  In  this  situation 
of  the  axis,  Mr.  Biot  finds  that  the  colour  reflected  by  talc,  and 
by  rock  crystal,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  incidence  were  per- 
pendicular, and  the  same  as  is  transmitted  by  the  extraordinary  re- 
fraction; while  the  light  transmitted  by  the  ordinary  refraction  exhi- 
bits the  complementary  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  co- 
lours of  thin  plates :  these  transmitted  colours  being  separable,  as 
Mr.  Arago  had  found,  by  means  of  any  doubly  refractive  sub- 
stance, or  by  oblique  reflection.  In  Mr.  Biot's  arrangement,  the 
light  reflected  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  is  polarised  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law,  and  is  therefore  not  reflected  by  the 
black  glass,  but  absorbed :  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  light  reflect- 
ed from  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate,  and  then  transmitted  back 
by  the  ordinary  refraction :  but  that  which  has  been  transmitted 

^  [back 
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[back  from]  the  lower  surface  by  ihe  extraordinary  refraction^  [not 
to  it,  as  Mr*  Biot's  words  imply  J  has  acquired  a  contrary  charac* 
ter,  and  when  it  arrives  at  tlie  black  glass,  it  is  partially  reflected. 
On  the  other  handj  a  black  glass,  of  which  the  plane  of  incidence 
coincides  with  that  of  the  plate,  reflects  the  complementary  tint, 
;ifforded  by  the  light  which  had  been  reflected  by  tlie  lower  surface 
of  the  platCj  and  transmitted  back  by  the  ordinary  refraction,  but 
exhibits  the  colour  more  faintly,  because  it  is  mi^ed  with  the  whole 
light  reflected  from  the  tmper  surface.  A  similar  arrangement 
may  also  be  very  conveniently  applied  to  the  observation  of  the  co- 
lours of  natural  bodies,  independently  of  the  glare  occasioned  by 
their  superficial  reflection. 

The  colours  dependent  on  the  extraordinary  refraction  Mr*  Biot 
found  to  agree  exactly  with  the  colours  of  thin  plates  of  glass  as 
seen  by  reflection,  and  ihose  which  are  derived  from  the  ordinary 
,  refraction  with  tlie  colours  seen  by  transmission  in  tlie  Newtonian 
experiments,  supposing  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  reduced  in 
the  ratio  of  360  to  1 ;  fliis  ratio  being  constant  for  the  same  speci* 
men  of  the  talc,  altliough  tlie  number  vaiied  in  different  specimens 
from  353  to  395*  For  mica,  it  appeared  to  be  4oO,  but  w  as  liable 
to  still  greater  variation  :  for  rock  crystal^  it  was  exactly  360,  at 
least  in  several  plates  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  thickness  of  the  plates  were  executed  with  the  greatest 
care  by  Mr.  Cauchoix's  spherometer,  which  appears  to  be  capable 
of  great  precision^  although  the  pressure  exetted  by  a  flne  screw, 
which  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  examination,  must  be  a  cause 
of  considerable  uncertainty,  where  the  objects  to  be  measured  are 
extremely  minute. 

Mr.  Biot  observed,  that  when  the  axis  of  the  crystal  approached 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  colours  ascended  in  the  scale  of 
Newton's  measures,  as  if  the  thickness  were  diminished ;  atid  that 
they  descended  ^vhcn  the  plate  was  turned  in  a  contrary  directioii* 
The  diff^crence  thus  produced  appeared  to  be  greater  in  plates  of 
rock  crystal  and  of  mica  than  in  those  of  talc  j  but  the  comparative 
measures  have  not  heen  detailed ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  greater  thickness  of  the  plates  of  rock  crystal  employed  may 
posisibly  have  made  the  difference  more  apparent.  When  die  axis 
made  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  incidence^  the  change  of 
the  inclination  of  die  incident  light  had  no  effect  on  the  colour  ex- 
hibited either  by  talc  or  by  rock  crystal :  but  mica,  probably  from 
the  oblique  aitnatinn  of  the  axis  of  refraction,  did  not  observe  the 
same  law,  Mr,  Biot  has  expressed  the  thickness  corresponding  to 
llie  tint,  e:sliibiied  under  these  different  circumstances,  by  the  for- 
mula 1  -\-(r065  t^^  H  —  1Q5  92H}s- ;  while  in  another  series  of  ex- 
periments the  coefficients  appearedi^^to  be  .00C)59  aud  .14^3;  H 

being 
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being  the  angle  formed  bj  the  axis  with  the  plane  of  incidence/ and 
s  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence :  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
variation  must  have  been  from  .87  to  1.26^  or  from  .867  to  1.152* 
Mr.  Biot  has  also  improved  Mr.  Malus^s  expressions  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  under  different  circumstances,;  but  as  the  colour  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  intensity^  we  omit  to  mention  these 
exmessions  more  particularly. 

This  intricate  and  laborious  investigation  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  much  patience,  and  with  minute  attention  to  the 
strictest  accuracy ;  nor  does  the  present  memoir  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  whole  of  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Biot  has  promised 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Brewster  has  remarked  that  he  has  ^  the  undi- 
vided merit  of  having  generalised  the  facts/  and  of  having  '  dis- 
covered the  law  of  these  remarkable  phenomena.'  This  Maw* 
however  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  facts  considered  as  insulated 
from  all  others ;  and  not  an  explanation  by  which  they  are  reduced 
to  an  analogy  with  any  more  extensive  class  of  phenomena ;  and 
'  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  surprise  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  as 
great  as  our  own  satisfaction,  in  finding  that  they  are  perfectly  redu- 
cible, like  all  other  cases  of  recurrent  colours,  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  interference  of  light,  which  have  been  established  in  this 
country^  and  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  our  sixth  num- 
ber (p.  475) ;  and  that  all  their  apparent  intricacies  and  capricious 
variations  are  only  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  simplest  ap- 
plication of  these  laws.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  varieties  of  the 
colours  of  ^  mixed  plates,'  in  which  the  appearances  are  found  to 
resemble  the  colours  of  simple  thin  plates,  when  the  thickness  is 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  as  the  difference  of  the  refractive 
densities  is  less  than  twice  the  whole  density :  the  colours  exhibited 
by  ■*  direct  transmission,'  corresponding  to  the  colours  of  thin  plates 
seen  by  reflection,  and  to  the  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  crys- 
talline substances,  and  the  colours  of  mixed  plates  exhibited  bj 
*  indirect  light'  to  the  colours  transmitted  through  common  thin 
plates,  and  to  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  refraction  of  the 
polarising  substances.  The  measures,  which  Mr.  Biot  has  obtained, 
differ  much  less  from  the  calculation  derived  from  these  principlei^ 
only,  than  they  differ  among  themselves;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  such  a  coincidence  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts,  if  apy 
existed,  of  the  universality  of  the  law  on  which  that  calculation  is 
founded ;  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  production 
of  the  different  series  of  colours  by  the  different  refractions.  (See 
our  No.  XVII.  p.  124.) 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Malus's  experiments,  that 
Ae  extraordinary  and  ordinary  refractive  densities  of  the  rock  crys- 
tal, in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  are  in  the  ratio  of  15dto 

TOL.  XI.  NO.  XXI.  9  160; 
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160;  consequently  the  difference  of  the  times  is  to  twice  the  whole 
time  in  the  ordinary  refraction  as  1  to  320,  and  to  the  time  in  a 

{>late  of  glass  of  wWch  the  refractive  density  is  1.35,  as  1  to  318* 
n  Mr.  Biot's  experiments  on  this  substance,  the  proportion  of  the 
thicknesses  appeared  to  be  1  to  360,  while  in  the  sulfate  of  lime^ 
the  number  varied  from  333  to  395 :  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
any  accidental  irregularities,  or  foreign  substances  adhering  to  the 
plate,  would  tend,  in  Mr.  Biot's  mode  of  measurement,  to  make 
the  thickness  appear  greater :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  error  of 
a  single  unit  in  the  third  place  of  decimals  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tive density,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Malus,  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  coincidence  perfect :  and  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
can  scarcely  be  expected  in  experiments  of  this  kind. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  incident  light  according  to  the  general  law  of  periodicsd 
colours  ;  and  we  shall  here  find  the  agreement  of  the  experimenta 
with  the  theory  equally  striking.  We  must  compare  the  excesses 
of  the  times  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  light  by  the  respective 
refractions,  above  the  time  required  for  its  simple  reflection  from  a 
point  in  the  upper  surface,  exactly  opposite  to  the  respective  point 
of  reflection  in  the  lower ;  and  the  difference  between  these  ex- 
cesses will  give  the  interval  required  for  determining  the  colour. 
Calling  the  thickness  unity,  and  the  sine  of  incidence  s,  the  excess 
for  the  ordinary  refraction  will  be  represented  by  the  time  withiit 
the  plate,  which  is  as  the  secant  of  refraction,  diminished  by  the 
difference  of  the  tiipes  without  the  plate,  which  is  as  its  tangent, 
and  as  the  sine  of  incidence  jointly,  (see  Ph.  Tr.  1802.  pi.  I.  fig.  3,) 

©rbyr :y^(l  — — j — ss:  ry^{l 1  =  y/'(r*-.«*):  and  for  the  extra-^ 

ordinary  refraction,  when  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  surface,  the 

former  part  will  be  invei^sely  as  -,  and  will  be  expressed  by  r :  n\^ 

^        rr      l+qq/  ^  n^    l+^g    ^  ^-^qq 

whence  the  whole  becomes  (r*—  4/?     ^  5*:wi/(r*— .^r-r^**)-  Now 

jince,  in  the  substances  which  we  are  considering,  n  is  little  more 
than  1,  we  may  put  n=lH-/,  n*=l4-2/,  and  7i*=lH-4/;  thea 

1/  ,  .      =  t/(  1  +  r-. —  1  =  1  +7-^ — ,  which  will  also  be  the  value 

^^nn    qq    ^^^  .^  ^^^      —  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^x    ^^  excess  will  become 

l+qq^  l-k-qq  ' 

«v7n^i|l+2MO«=V^(^--(^+^^^^^^)^"-   Nowthedifference 
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between  y^(r*— 5*)  and  v^(r*— (i-|-2A;*/)5*)  is  ■  ^  v ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  latter  root^  and  the  same  quantity  divided 
by  »,  is  /-/  (f*  — .  ( I  +  2F/s*),  or  very  nearly  l\/  (r* — 5*)  =1    ^    ■, 

and  the  sum  of  these  differences  is  /^^T/  "^    ^    >  or  if  1—/:*=: 

^*    /-_^Z .    /^beins:  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane 

of  incidence  to  the  axis :  nor  will  the  result  be  sensibly  affected  by 
taking  itato  account  the  deviation  of  the  refracted  ray  from  this 
-plane  in  oblique  situations. 

This  expression  will  be  found  to  include  all  the  effects  of  a 
change  of  inclination  observed  by  Mr.  Biot,  and  to  agree  sufficiently 
well  with  the  formula  which  he  has  deduced  from  his  measurements* 
When  the  light  falls  perpendicularly  on  the  surface,  5=0,  and  the 
difference  becomes  Ir ;  when  its  obliquity  is  the  utmost  possible, 

»  being  1,  the  expression  becomes  Z   .  "^  ;,  and  its  value  varies  ia 

the  ratio  of  r*  to  7*— 1,  according  to  the  position  of  the  axis. 
Thus  in  the  sulfate  of  lime,  r  being  1.525,  according  to  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  table,  the  utmost  possible  variation  is  in  the  ratio  of 
f2.3£6  to  1 .3^6,  and  the  equivalent  thickness  for  perpendicular  rays 
being  called  1,  the  extremes  will  become  .755  and  1.325,  instead 
of  .87>  and  1 .26  or  1 .152,  which  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Biot's  different 
formulas :  and  the  difference  between  these  is  as  great  as  the  va- 
riation of  the  first  of  them  from  our  calculation.  With  respect  to 
the  singular  fact  of  the  indifference  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  whea 
the  inclination  of  die  plane  of  incidence  to  the  axis  is  45°,  our  ex- 
pression agrees  exactly  with  Mr.  Biot's  observations :    for  whea 

i*=J,   y^""^^^^  =  r,  very  nearly:  thus  if  s=l,  it  only  becomes 

i.586  instead  of  1.525,  and  does  not  vary  sensibly  while  s  remains 
small. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  result  may  be  determined  for  any  other 
relative  situations  of  the  axis  and  the  refracting  surface :  if,  for 

instance,  they  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  —  being \/(  1  —  «*—  J, 

and  the  tangent  of  refraction  -77 v,  the  expression  for 'the 

excess  of  time  becomes  r :  */  { 1  —  n*  ~- )  —  -77 v  =  i/(r* — n*5*), 

iKrhile  the  excess  for  the  ordinary  refraction  is -/(r^^s*)  as  before; 
and  die  diflBerence  becomes  -77-^ —  >.,  which  vanishes  with  theangle 
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of  iucideiice.  and  becomes  iiltimatel? •     We  cannot  help 

thmking  ourselves  justilied  in  looking  forwards  to  a  perfect  coiu- 
cidence  between  this  fomitila  and  the  promised  experiments  of  Mr* 
Bjot  on  substances  placetl  in  lliese  circumstances*  We  understaud 
that  Dr«  Brewster  has  lately  made  some  observations  of  a  nature 
nearly  similar ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  has  determined  the  re- 
fractive powers  of  his  crystals  with  sufficient  accurijcy  to  allow  of 
the  appliculion  of  our  calculations  widi  perfect  precision, 

A  singular  confirmation  of  the  mode  of  explaining  the  colours 
of  thin  plates,  %vhich  we  have  adopted,  is  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr,  Arago,  who  found  that  the  light  forming  the  trans- 
mitted rings  appeared  to  be  polarised  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  reflected  light,  while  the  rest  of  the  transmitted 
light  was  polarised  in  a  contmry  direction.  It  is  a  necessary  as- 
sumption in  the  theory  of  periodical  colours,  tliat  the  rings  seen  by' 
transmission  actually  depend  on  light  twice  reflected  within  Uie 
plate,  and  which  must  therefore  be  polarised  like  the  rest  of  the  re- 
flected light ;  although  J  without  these  experiments  of  Mr,  Arago,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  so  direct  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact. 

The  colours  exhibited  by  thick  pieces  of  rock  crystal,  cut,  as  in 
Mr.  Biot's  unpublished  experiments,  perpendiculaily  to  the  axis, 
might  be  expected  to  afford  some  explanation  of  those  which  Dr. 
Seebeck  has  observed  in  large  cubes  or  cylinders  of  glasSj  placed 
between  two  oblique  reflectijig  surfaces,  or  between  two  piles  com- 
posed of  thirty  pieces  of  glass  eachj  which  produced  the  effect  of 
complete  polarisation  on  light  transmitted  at  the  appropriate  angle. 
If,  however,  Dr.  Seebeck's  observations  are  correct j  the  analogy 
can  be  only  superficial ;  for  the  effects  of  these  pieces  of  glass  seem 
to  depend  on  their  entire  magnitude  and  outward  form,  without 
any  particular  relation  to  an  axis  of  extraordinary  refraction.  Thus 
in  the  perpendicular  transmission  of  the  polarised  light  through  any 
points  in  the  diagonals  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cubes,  or  in  the  dia-> 
meters  parallel  to  their  sides,  the  rays  of  different  colours  appeared 
to  be  differently  affected  according  to  the  part  of  the  glass  on 
which  they  fell,  and  t6  exhibit  one  or  the  other  only  of  the  twa 
images^  which  would  have  been  visible  through  a  piece  of  doubling 
spar,  if  the  glass  had  not  been  interposed  ;  so  that  when  the  w'hole 
cube  was  viewed  at  once  under  these  circumstances,  it  afforded  an 
appearance  of  diversified  colours,  arranged  in  vgy^  singular  forma, 
which  Dr*  Seebeck  compares  to  the  figures  assumed  by  sand  on 
vibrating  pieces  of  glass,  and  discovered  some  time  since  by  Pro- 
fessor Chkdni  ;  but  which  appear  to  have  a  still  nearer  resemblance 
to  those  which  Comparetti  has  described^  as  produced  by  the  ad- 
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mission  of  a  beam  of  light  into  a  dark  room,  through  apertares  of 
different  forms ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  de* 
pendvn  the  twofold  transmission  of  the  light  to  the  eye,  perhaps 
after  repeated  internal  reflections,  from  the  different  points  in  the 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  substances  employed.  The  effects  were  most 
conveniently  observed  in  cubes  of  1|  inch,  and  better  in  white  than 
in  yellowish  glass :  in  cubes  of  an  inch  only,  they  were  indistinct  r 
nor  were  they  produced  by  fluor  spar,  rock  salt,  or  by  any  kind  of 
liquids :  they  were  modified,  and  sometimes  inverted,  by  the  inter-* 
position  of  a  plate  of  mica :  and  ice  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in 
depolarising  the  light  transmitted  through  it.  We  find  in  these 
researches  a  full  confirmation  of  the  experiments  which  Mr.  Mains 
had  made  some  time  before  his  death,  to  show,  that  the  polarised 
light,  which  falls  on  a  transparent  n>edium  at  such  an  angle,  as  not 
.  to  be  reflected,  is  transmitted,  with  no  material  diminution  of  its 
intensity.  Dr.  Seebeck's  language  is  a  little  enveloped  in  the  mys^ 
ticism  of  the  school  to  which,  by  some  singular  caprice  of  fancy, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  attach  himself:  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  as  he  continues  his  examination  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  he  will  by  degrees  be  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  the  ob- 
jections, which  Mr.  von  Goethe  has  advanced  against  the  Newtonian 
doctrine  of  the  composition  of  white  light,  and  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  assertions  on  which  some  of  those  objections  are  grounded. 

While  the  optical  philosophers  of  France  and  Germany  have 
been  engaged  in  these  researches,  Dr.  Brewster  has  been  very  lau- 
dably employed,  in  this  country,  in  experimental  investigations  re-* 
lating  to  the  same  interesting  department  of  physical  science.  He 
has  found  that  the  agate,  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  laminae, 
transmits  one  only  of  the  polarised  portions  of  light :  that  the  po- 
larity of  light  may  be  destroyed  by  transmitting  it  in  a  certain  (di- 
rection through  almost  all  mineral  substances,  and  throi^gh  horn, 
tortoise-shell,  and  gum-arabic ;  while  in  certain  other  directions  its 
properties  remain  unaltered,  whence  he  has  distinguished,  in  these 
substances,  different  depolarising  and  neutral  axes ;  and  that  the 
light  reflected  from  the  oxydated  surface  of  polished  steel  is  so  mo- 
dified, as  to  prove,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  oxyd  is  a  thin  transpa- 
rent substance.  His  observations  on  the  colours,  sometimes  exhi- 
bited by  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  seem  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  Martin  and  Mains. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  very  ingeniously  exercised  his  inventive  powers 
in  the  contrivance  of  a  variety  of  micrometers,  goniometers,  mi- 
croscopes, and  telescopes,  several  of  which  may  very  possibly  be 
found  useful  in  particular  circumstances,  although  to  others  there 
appear  to  us  to  be  many  material  objections :  but,  without  referring 
tp  the  test  of  experience,  it  would  be  of  little  utility  for  us  to 
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discuss  their  particular  merits.  Some  detached  remarks^  however, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  subipitting  to  our  readers,  on  passages 
of  the  work  which  appear  to  require  correction.  The  advantage 
which  Dr.  Brewster  attributes  to  the  use  of  a  transparent  fibre  for 
a  micrometer,  (p.  71,)  is  merely  imaginary ;  since,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  central  rays  ^  suffer  no  inflexion/  this  circumstance 
affords  us  no  assistance  whatever  in  judging  when  the  rays  are 
actually  '  central' ;  and  the  light  transmitted  by  such  a  fibre,  when- 
ever the  luminous  object  is  in  its  neighbourhood,  could  only  create 
confusion.  In  speaking  of  a  telescope  for  the  measurement  of 
angular  positions,  Dr.  Brewster  observes  that  '  the  line,  which 
joins  any  two  stars,  forms  every  possible  angle  with  the  horizon  in 
the  course  of  23  hours  and  56  minutes;'  (p.  128,)  but  this  is 
obviously  a  mistake;  for  at  the  poles  of  the  earth  the  angle  would 
not  vary ;  and  in  other  latitudes  only  within  certain  limits.  The 
table  of  the  variation  of^the  focal  length  of  a  telescope,  (p.  218)  is 
wholly  erroneous,  from  the  employment  of  linear  feet  and  square 
inches  in  different  parts  of  the  same  formula.  Dr.  Brewster  has 
misunderstood  Professor  Robison  and  Mr.  Wilson,  where  they 
observe,  that  the  focal  length  of  an  achromatic  telesoepe  must  be 
lengthened,  when  it  is  directed  to  a  star  towards  which  the  earth  is 
moving,  (p.  22  ] ) :  it  was  not  from  the  different  distances  of  the 
stars,  but  from  the  difference  of  the  relative  velocities  df  light, 
that  they  argued,  according  to  the  general  opinions  respecting  light, 
the  necessity  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  minute  variation.  In 
p.  424 — 5,  the  magnifying  power  is  miscalculated,  and  we  must 
read  4.9  for  5.6. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  whole  work  appears  tO  be  the  series 
of  experiments  on  the  refractive  powers  of  fluid  and  soft  substances, 
performed  by  interposing  them  between  the  object  gjass  of  a 
microscope,  and  a  plane  glass  nearly  in  contact  with  it,  and  then 
measuring  the  joint  focal  length  of  the  combination.  Tlie  com-» 
parative  distances,  thus  obtained,  are  exhibited  in  several  extensive 
tables:  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise,  that  the  author 
has  not  attempted  to  deduce,  from  any  one  of  his  numbers,  th<i 
direct  refractive  power  of  the  substance  concerned,  as  he  certainly 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  aware  how  easily  it  might  hav© 
heen  accomplished,  after  a  preparatory  investigation,  dependent  oq 
the  common  laws  of  dioptrics.  From  such  an  investigation  we 
have  obtained  formulae  for  each  of  the  two  series  of  experiments; 
for  the  first  (pp.  258,  268,  270,)  /  being  the  focal  length  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  in  the  table,  and  r  the  index  of  refraction, 

T  =  1.887  -  —..;  and  for  the  second,  (p.  264)  r  =;=  2.31  —  ~' 

.of  J 

Thus  we  obtain  for  phosphorus  2.125,  sulfur  2.008,  aloes  1.643, 

balsAN9 
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balsam  of  Tolu  1.636,  oil  of  cassia  1.625,  guaiacum  1.609,  and 
fMtch  1 .589.  Dr.  Wollaston'-s  Table  gives  for  phosphorus  1 .579i 
and  for  pitch  ]  ,53 ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accidental 
.  presence  of  some  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
the  surfaces  of  these  substances  occasioned  an  error,  in  these  in- 
stances, in  Dr.  Wollaston's  determinations,  however  excellent  his 
method  may  be  in  other  cases;  for  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr* 
Brewster,  in  thinking  that  the  acknowledged  exhibition  of  the  index 
appropriate  to  the  extreme  red  ray  is  an  objection  to  the  method. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  our  author  has  justly  observed,  that  the  assign-} 
ment  of  so  high  a  refractive  density  to  phosphorus  restores  the 
inference  of  Newton,  respecting  the  relation  between  refractive 
powers  and  inflammability,  to  its  original  universality  and  im«* 
portance. 

Dr.  Brewster's  mode  of  ascertaining  the  refractive  powers  of 
solids,  by  immersing  them  in  a  mixture  of  fluids  of  equal  refractive 
density,  is  perfectly  unobjectionable ;  and  he  observes  that  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  in  this  manner,  the  internal  flaws  and  other  irre- 
gularities of  gems,  without  the  labour  of  polishing  any  part  of 
their  surface^  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  followed  this 
method  in  determining  the  indices  of  refraction  which  are  con- 
tained in  his  table,  (p.  9.'6^,)  having  employed  for  this  purpose  *  the 
same  prisms  in  which  the  dispersion  was  corrected,'  and  probably 
in  the  same  manner :  hence,  from  an  erroneous  mode  of  compu^ 
tation,  his  numbers  are  almost  uniformly  too  large :  thus  we  have 
phosphorus  2.224,  sulfur  2.115,  carbonate,  of  lime  1.665  and 
1.5199  oil  of  cassia  1.641,  and  guaiacum  1.6l9>  all  of  which 
exceed  the  more  accurate  determinations  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  the  same  manner  we  And  for  diamond  2.487  tp 
2.470>  instead  of  2.439>  the  density  assigned  by  Newton ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  chromate  of  lead  and  realgar,  both  of  which 
Dr*  Brewster  finds  more  dense  than  the  diamond,  are  also  rated 
somewhat  too  high  at  2.974  ..  2.503,  and  2.549:  the^  former 
appears  to  have  a  double  refraction  more  distinct  than  any  other 
known  substance. 

For  a  similar  reason,  we  can  place  no  dependence  whatever  oa 
the  table  of  dispersive  powers,  which  is  calculated  according  to  a 
course  approximation,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  experiments.  The  mode  of  inclining  a  prism  of  a  greater 
density,  until  it  caused  the  image  of  a  right  line,  viewed  through  it 
and  iU  conjunction  with  a  prism  of  smaller  density,  to  be  colour- 
less, would  be  a  very  good  one,  provided  that  the  apparatus  were 
•o  ;i>rtnged,  that  the  rays  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  common 
surface  of  the  prisms ;  but  even  then  Dr.  Brewster's  mode  of  cal- 
culation would  be  only  applicable  to  prisnii  with  very  small  re- 
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fnictifig  angles*  In  the  only  experiment  whicb  h  related  with 
precision  (p,  306),  the  result  implies  an  impossibility ;  for  if  we  trace 
a  ray  of  light  through  its  intricate  progress  from  the  water  to  the 
glass,  the  angle  of  incidence  npon  the  last  furfitce  %viil  come  out 
41°  5',  vthile  the  utmost  obliquityy  at  which  it  could  have  been  trans* 
mitted  is  'J 8*^  1 4',  consequently  the  inde\  of  refraction  assigned  to 
the  prism,  1,6 1 6,  must  be  extremely  erroneous,  if  the  angular  mea- 
surements were  correct.  And  since  various  errors  of  tliis  kind 
may  have  affected  the  different  results  in  differeiit  degrees,  we 
cannot  depend  on  ihe  tables,  even  for  the  order  of  the  different 
dispersive  powers. 

Dr.  Brcvi  ster  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more  successful  in 
contirming  and  extending  the  observations  of  Dr.  Blair  on  the 
different  proportion?*  in  which  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  divided, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  si]ibstancea  which  afford  it.  He 
has  shown  %cry  clearly,  both  from  theory  and  by  e?£periment,  that 
the  violet  rays  must  be  proportionally  more  expanded  by  a  prism 
with  a  large  angle  thaii  by  a  snialler  one  of  the  same  substance ; 
labile  he  has  founds  on  the  other  band,  that  a  smaller  prism  of  a 
more  dispersive  substance  almost  always  expands  the  violet  rays 
more  than  a  larger  prism  of  a  less  dispersive  substance;  and  that 
when  two  such  prisms  are  combine dj  they  e inhibit  a  green  fringe  ia 
the  usual  place  of  the  red,  and  a  *  wine  coloured'  fringe  in  that  of 
the  violet.  The  substances  most  expansive  of  the  violet  are  oil  of 
cassia  and  sulfur;  the  least  expansive^  sulfuric  acid  and  water, 
although  water  has  not  quite  so  low  a  dispersive  power  as  tluor 
spar.  It  seems  to  follow^  from  Dr.  Brewster's  estimate,  that  the 
proportions  of  ^2  red,  .0  green,  4  blue,  and  ^violet,  which  are 
nejirly  those  of  Dr,  Wol  baton's  determination^  are  changed,  when 
sulfuric  acid  is  employed,  at  least  as  much  as  to  4  red,  3  green, 
3  blue,  and  2  violet;  but  we  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  that 
fto  great  a  variation  as  this  could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any 
attentive  observer.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  Dr.  Brew- 
ster continues  to  pursue  his  ingenious  investigations,  he  will  by 
degrees  acquire  a  habit  of  introducing  greater  accuracy  into  his 
measurements,  and  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  more  mathe^ 
matical  neatness  into  his  calculations ;  and,  with  these  improve- 
ments, we  doubt  not:  that  his  future  labours  may  be  productive  of 
material  benefit  to  those  departments  of  physical  science  whicb 
have  engaged  his  attention. 


1814.  (    57     ) 

Art.  IV.    Letters  on  the  'Nicobar  Islands..    8vo.  pp.  64.    Lon- 
don.    1813. 

THIS  little  book  is  another  proof  of  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Moravian  missionaries  have  laboured  in  the  vineyard ;  even 
when  their  benevolent  exertions  have  produced  no  other  fruit,  they 
have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  remote  countries  and  savage 
tribes. 

The  Nicobar  islands  are  a  small  cluster  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Navarrete  says  that  there  is  a  spring  in  one 
of  them  which  gilds  iron,  copper,  and  wood ;  but  he  knew  not 
whether  the  gilding  were  permanent.  If  this  account  have  any 
foundation  in  truth,  it  seems  to  indicate  good  copper  mines.  Such 
a  report  was  easily  improved.  The  Portugueze  assured  Gemelli 
Carreri,  that  this  water  had  the  property  of  transmuting  iron  into 
gold ;  and  that  the  Dutch,  ambitious  of  possessing  a  country  where 
nature  thus  effected  what  the  alchemists  of  Europe  had  so  long  la- 
boured in  vain  to  discover,  endeavoured  to  conquer  it ;  but  lost 
about  eight  hundred  men  in  the  attempt.  If  the  Dutch  made  such 
an  attempt  they  have  not  recorded  it ;  at  least  we  have  sought  in 
vain  for  any  notice  of  it  in  the  great  historian  of  their  exploits  and 
discoveries  in  the  east.  Long  since  the  days  of  Jason  and  the  golden 
fleece,  wilder  expeditions  have  been  undertaken.  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  sent  a  ship  in  search  of  the  island 
of  Bimini,  where  the  Spanish  conquerors  as  well  as  the  Indians 
firmly  believed  there  was  a  fountain  which  possessed  the  virtue  of 
Medea*s  kettle,  and  restored  to  youth  whoever  bathed  in  it.  The 
Indians  of  Cuba  made  a  voyage  to  Florida,  in  quest  of  a  river 
of  the  same  marvellous  quality.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
voyages  of  discovery  was  that  which  the  kings  of  the  Maldives  re- 
peat^ly  undertook  to  a  certain  island  called  Pollovoys,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  attempting  its  conquest  from  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
devil ;  not  metaphorically,  by  a  spiritual  warfare  like  that  of  the 
missionaries :  they  believed  that  the  devil  was  in  actual  possession 
of  the  island;  and  they  sent  an  expedition  of  conjurors  to  propose 
terms  to  him,  and  negociate  for  a  cession  on  his  part. 

There  may  have  been  another  motive  for  the  Dutch  expedition, 
if  it  were  really  made.  The  two  largest  islands  Nancauwery  (from 
which  the  whole  group  is  sometimes  denominated)  and  Comarty 
iform  a  harbour  which  is  sheltered  to  the  westward  by  the  island  of 
Katsoll,  and  to  the  east  by  Trikut,  a  long,  narrow,  flat  island, 
abounding  with  cocoa  trees.  Both  entrances  have  a  clear  deep 
channiel,  through  which  the  largest  ships  may  pass,  both  wdth  a 
N.  £.  and  §•  W.  monsooQ*.  tlie  harbour  is  capacious  and  excel- 
•         •  lent; 
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lent ;  Mr.  Fontana  says  it  is  one  of  the  safest  in  India.  Ships 
may  ride  there  in  perfect  security  about  half  a  mile  from  shore, 
jsheltered  from  ail  winds.  This  natural  advantage  did  not  however 
induce  the  Dutch  to  make  a  second  attempt,  and  the  next  adventu* 
rers  who  tried  their  fortune  in  the  Nicobars,  were  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  In  17 1 1 »  P.  Faure,  a  Jesuit^  and  P.  Bannet  bk 
companion,  were  landed  here  with  a  sack  of  rice,  and  their  reti- 

Sious  utensils  in  a  little  box.  As  soon  as  they  were  set  on  »hoiii$ 
iey  knelt  and  prayed,  and  kissed  tlie  earth,  -pou)-  en  prendre  pos^. 
session  au  nam  de  Jesus  Christ,  says  the  editor  of  the  Lettres 
£diiiantes. 

In  1756,  the  Danes  from  Tranquebar  attempted  to  form  a  com* 
mercial  settlement  here,  and  in  that  spirit  of  gratuitous  innovation, 
of  which  geographers  so  often  have  cause  to  complain,  they  new 
.  named  the  group,  after  the  reigning  king,  the  Frederic  Islands ; 
and  Kar-Nicobar,  on  which  their  settlement  was  placed,  New 
Denmark.  The  court  of  Copenhagen  was  at  that  time  distin* 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  literary  and  rehgious  zeal ;  and  the  Ordinary 
of  the  Moravians  (or  United  Brethren  as 'they  call  themselves)  was 
officially  informed  that  it  would  give  the  king  singular  pleasure  if 
some  brothers  would  settle  on  these  islands,  and  endeavour  to  bring 
die  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  invitation  wa» 
readily  accepted  \}y  a  society  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
they  possess  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  unalloyed  by  any  worldly  mo- 
tives. While  ihey  were  preparing  to  send  out  their  colony,  tidingt 
arrived  that  the  settlement  had  been  given  up,  almost  all  the 
colonists  having  fallen  victims  to  the  climate..  Disheartening  as 
this  was,  the  brethren  informed  the  government  that  they  were 
still  willing  to  undertake  the  mission,  but  that  as  it  would  be  neither 
advisable  nor  feasible  to  settle  a  colony  in  so  distant  and  wild 
a  counti7  immediately  from  Plurope,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  previously  have  an  establishment  at  Tranquebar,  in  order  to 
support  the  mission  in  the  islands  from  thence.  There  were  no 
persons  in  Denmark  who  thought  that  the  Hindoos  might  as  well 
worship  Jaganaut  as  Christ,  and  that  Christianity  was  not  calculated 
for  the  latitude  of  India :  the  Danish  Asiatic  Company  therefore 
granted  them  a  settlement,  with  permission  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  and  to  embody  them  into  the  christian  church  by  bap- 
tism, according  to  the  laudable  example  of  their  brethren  in  Green- 
land and  the  West  Indies. 

The  colony  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1760,  carrying  with  it  those 
orderly  and  industrious  habits  which  have  made  the  Moravians  re- 
spected wherever  they  are  known.  Their  artificers  and  their  physi- 
cian found  abundant  employment;  they  cultivated  the  laniJ^ith 
success,  and  excited  much  surprise  by  planting  a  vineyard.     Such 

indeed 
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indeed  was  the  good  repute  which  they  obtained  while  waiting  there 
for  an  opportunity  to  begin  their  settlement  in-  the  Nicobars,  that 
their  historian  Crantz  assures  us  the  English  governor  of  Bengal 
wished  them  to  form  an  establishment  at  Chatigan  on  the  Ganges, 
but  they  did  not  think  it  right  to  change  their  original  purpose.  In 
1768^  the  Danish  government  made  a  second  attempt  at  settlii^in 
the  islands ;  six  brethren  accompanied  the  establishment,  and  fixed 
their  residence  in  Nancauwery.  The  same  deadly  climate  which 
had  frustrated  the  former  attempt,  proved  fatal  to  this.  The  ser- 
vants and  soldiers  of  the  company  died  so  fast  that,  in  the  year 
1771,  two  Europeans  and  four  Malabars  were  all  who  survived. 
The  missionaries  had  not  suffered  in  equal  proportion ;  their  tem- 
perance probably  rendered  them  less  susceptible  of  the  diseases  of . 
ibe  country,  yet  they  lost  a  third  of  their  number.  The  commer- 
cial settlement  was  now,  as  might  be  expected,  finally  abandoned^ 
hut  the  brethren  persevered  under  the  most  difficult  and  dishearten- 
ing circumstances.  They  were  even  dependent  for  subsistence  upon 
supplies  from  Tranquebar.  An  Englishman,  by  name  Hoi  ford, 
who  resided  in  that  city,  rendered  the  Moravians  the  most  essential 
service,  by  joining  them  for  several  years  in  chartering  a  small 
vessel,  which  carried  out  necessaries  for  the  mission,  and  returned 
with  produce  ;  the  sale  whereof  however  fell  far  short  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  outfit.  A  French  privateer  searched  one  of  their 
ships  ;  a  few  old  English  newspapers  were  found  in  a  trunk  belong- 
ing to  an  English  gentleman  on  board,  who  had  escaped  from 
Hyder-ally, — and  this,  says  M.  Haensel,  was  pretence  sufficient  for 
a  Frenchman  to  seize  upon  a  neutral  Danish  vessel !  It  reduced  the 
missionaries  to  the  greatest  immediate  distress,  nor  were  tliey  ever 
able  to  obtain  restitution.  The  mission  was  continued  till  1787; 
the  expense  of  life  and  money  which  it  required  was  then  properly 
thought  too  great  to  be  afforded  longer ;  and  its  only  fruits  are  to 
be  found  in  the  little  book  before  us, — the  recollections  of  the  last 
surviving  missionary,  John  Gottfried  Haensel.  We  are  indebted 
for  it  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Latrobe,  to  whom  literature,  as  well  as 
his  own  community,  is  beholden  for  many  and  useful  services.  In 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  concerning  the 
mission,  he  prevailed  on  Mr.  Haensel  to  embody  and  preserve 
the  knowledge  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased ;  and  this  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  HaenseFs  original  letters  is  his  work.  By  combining 
the  information  here  contained  with  that  \vhich  other  writers  have 
communicated,  a  connected  view  may  be  given  of  the  state  of  these 
islands. 

The  fullest  accounts  are  those  which  havje  been  gived  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Fontana,  and  Lieutenant  Colebrooke,  in  the  Asiatic 
}lesear(:hes.    There  is  little  to  be  found  in  earlier  writers^  and  that 

little- 
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little  at  first  sight  seems  fabulous.  Navarrete  describes  the  natives 
as  almost  blacky  with  red  hair,  which  he  naturally  observes  is  veiy 
remarkable,  es  cosa  bien  particular;  and  he  adds  that  they  are 
cannibals.  The  present  race  of  inhabitants  are  certainly  among 
the  gentlest  and  most  humane  of  all  savage  tribes,  yet  his  account 
is  perhaps  not  so  erroneous  as  it  appears. 

The  Andaman  islands,  the  nearest  group  to  the  Nicobars,  are 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  intractable  race  of  black  cannibals,  from 
whose  coast  no  shipwrecked  mariner  has  ever  returned.  They  are 
said  to  be  descended  from  some  Mozambique  negroes,  wrecked 
there  in  a  Portugueze  ship  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  If  this 
account  of  their  origin  be  authentic,  they  may  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  eating  human  flesh  as  they  feU  into  wilder  habiti  of  life ; 
or  they  may  have  brought  it  with  them,  if  any  of  them,  which  would 
be  not  unlikely,  belonged  to  the  execrable  hordes  of  the  Giagas. 
Lieutenant  Colebrooke*  however  questions  the  authenticity  of  the 
tradition,  not  having  been  able  to  discover  in  what  early  author  it 
is  noticed.  The  colour  and  the  'woolly  hair  of  the  Andaman 
islanders  may  refer  as  probably  to  an  Australasian  as  to  an  African 
origin.  The  natives  of  Papua  are  blaek,  and  woolly-haired,  and  both 
Sonnini  and  Rochon  tell  us  that  they  use  a  powder  which  makes  die 
hair  appear  of  a  fiery  red.  Now  the  cannibal  race  in  the  Nicoban 
may  easily  be  believed  to  have  come  from  the  nearest  group,  and  if 
they  retained  the  customs  and  fashions  of' their  ancestors,  upon  this 
supposition,  Navarrete's  account  would  be  as  true  in  all  its  parts,  as 
it  appears  erroneous.  At  present  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
groups  are  hostile  to  each  other,  and  Captain  Hamilton  tells  us  that 
in  his  time,  (the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,)  the  fiercer  tribe 
used  annually  to  invade  their  neighbours.  One  singular  custom 
seems  to  imply  a  connection  between  them  at  some,  former  time : 
both  preserve  the  skulls  of  wild  boars  in  their  houses ;  Mr.  Fontana 
says  that  in  the  Nicobars  they  form  the  most  valuable  article  of 
furniture,  and  Lieutenant  Colebrooke  observes  that  theAndamaners 
suspend  them  fronv  the  roofs.  This  custom,  for  which  no  reason 
is  assigned,  must  ori^nate  in  some  superstition,  and  that  supersti- 
tion must  have  been  common  to  both  people. 

The  Nicobars  are  said  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  have  been  peopled 
from  Pegu ;  persons,  he  says,  who  are  acquainted  with  both  lan- 
guages, recognize  a  great  resemblance.  Dr.  Leyden  could  per- 
ceive little  or  no  connection  in  the  short  vocabulary  which  Mr. 
Fontana  has  given ;  but  he  did  not  notice  Mr.  Hamilton's  obser- 
vation, that  the  words  are  pronounced  with  a  kind  of  stop  or  catch 
in  the  throat,  at  every  syllable.     This,  which  the  traveller  considers 

*  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  iv.  8vo  edition,  p.  405. 
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to  be  a  mode  of  syllabic  speaking,  (like  the  sj/llahic  reading  of  the 
Madras  schools,)  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  language  is  mono* 
syllabic,  and  the  people,  according  to  Dr.  Leyden's  classification, 
of  Indo-Chinese  race.  The  proof  therefore  of  their  extraction 
from  Pegu,  may  perhaps  be  in  their  language,  though  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  their  manners  to  support  it.  The  Moravians 
made  little  progress  in  the  native  tongue,  and  communicate  nothing 
concerning  it.  Mr.  Haensel  complains  not  of  the  usual  difficulty, 
that  confluent  pronunciation  which  all  persons  perceive  in  a  Ian* 
guage  with  which  they  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  which 
renders  it  so  arduous  a  task  to  analyse  a  savage  dialect  into  its  con- 
stituent parts, — but  that  the  people  were  too  lazy  to  talk,  and  too 
fond  of  betel  to  articulate :  words  they  seemed  to  think  a  trouble- 
some effort,  where  a  sign  could  answer  the  purpose,  and  when  they 
spoke,  the  betel  rendered  their  speech  so  indistinct,  that  one 
sputtering  sound  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  another. 
The  necessity  of  acquiring  the  native  tongue  was  less  urgent,  be- 
cause the  corrupt  Portugueze  which  ^passes  current  in  India,  was 
understood  there.  Mr.  Hamilton  accounts  for  this  by  the  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  islanders  with  the  Portugueze ;  but  during  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  must  have  had  more  intercourse  with 
Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Danes ;  and  the  language  of  the  first 
European  conquerors  in  India  has  more  probably  remained  there 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portugueze  traded  with  many 
countries,  which  have  since  that  time  been  neglected.  No  other 
traces  of  their  intercourse  remain.  The  natives  indeed  seem  rather 
to  be  retrograde  than  progressive.  They  had  acquired  a  little 
skill  in  pottery,  one  of  the  first  arts  which  savages  attain,  but  some 
chance  maladies  carried  off  several  of  the  persons  who  were  thus 
employed,  and  the  manufacture  was  immediately  given  up  as  un- 
lucky. Some  of  their  customs  alsp  tand  to  reduce  them  to  a  more 
savage  state  than  that  in  which  they  exist  at  present.  Every 
moveable  thing,  living  or  dead,  which  a  man  possessed,  is  buried 
with  him.  '  In  one  view,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton, '  this  is  an  excellent 
custom,  seeing  it  prevents  all  disputes  about  the  property  of  the 
deceased  among  his  relations :'  but  a  few  broken  heads  would  be 
a  less  evil  than  this  continual  destruction  of  property  and  live  stock. 
Some  law  of  succession  is  coeval  with  property,  and  the  practice 
originates  in  superstition,  not  in  any  design  of  preventing  quarrels. 
A  cocoa  tree  also  is  cut  down  for  every  person  that  dies,  instead  of 
being  planted  for  every  child  that  is  bom !  Like  most  savages, 
they  strive  to  forget  the  dead,  and  therefore  destroy  what  has  be- 
longed to  them;  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  never  mentioned, 
even  if  it  be  repeatedly  asked :  all  memory  of  their  ancestors  is 
thus  precluded,  and  tradition  can  scarcely  exist  among  them. 

These 
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These  superstitions  are  unfavourable  to  every  improvement.  It 
is  among  the  priests  that  ciyilization  must  always  begin,  unless  it 
be  superinduced  by  conquerors  or  missionaries ;  so  long  therefore 
as  the  priests  are  mere  knaves  and  jugglers,  so  long  must  the  people 
continue  savages.  Oue  writer  says  of  thq;;se  islanders,  that  tbejf 
have  no  notion  of  a  God,  but  that  they  believe  firmly  in  the  devil, 
and  worship  him  from  fear.  They  believe  in  a  superior  being  for 
whom  they  have  no  name,  simply  using  the  word  Knallen^  which 
signifies  above,  or  on  high ; — ^they  believe  that  this  being  is  good 
and  will  not  hurt  them,  but  wherein  his  goodness  consists,  says 
Mr.  Haensel,  they  neither  have,  nor  seem  to  wish  to  have,  any 
understanding,  nor  ever  trouble  themselves  about  him.  When  the 
missionaries  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  their  sinfulness  and 
the  necessity  of  redemption,  they  were  opposed  by  a  singular  opi- 
nion ;  the  islanders  insisted  that  they  were  good  by  nature,  and 
never  did  any  thing  wrong ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  latter  assertion 
they  appealed  confidently  to  the  missionaries  themselves.  It  was 
founded  upon  a  notion  which  reconciled  this  complacent  belief  in 
dieir  own  original  goodness  with  any  crimes  they  might  think  pro* 
per-to  commit.  The  world,  they  affirm,  was  not  made  by  him  who 
is  above,  but  by  the  Eewee,  whom  the  missionaries  readily  identify 
with  Satan ;  and  whenever  any  thing  wrong  is  committed  by  them, 
they  charge  it  upon  the  Eewee,  and  acquit  themselves  as  beii^ 
merej  and  therefore  irresponsible,  agents. 

All  diseases  which  baffle  their  modes  of  cure  are  accounted  for 
by  possession.  Exorcism  of  course  becomes  the  remedy, — and 
instead  of  laying  the  devil  in  the  Red  Sea,  they  put  him  afloat 
upon  a  little  raft  decorated  for  that  purpose,  tow  him  out  to 
9ea  Qpd  tura  him  adrift,  in  the  belief  that  if  he  be  not  driven  on 
shore  within  three  days,  he  must  die:  but  as  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood  that  wherever  he  lands  he  will  continue  his  practices, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  {he  coast  where  the  raft  happens  to 
be  stranded,  resent  the  unwelcome  importation  by  sending  a  chaU 
lenge  to  the  village  from  whence  the  devil  was  shipped  off.  A  day 
of  battle  is  appointed,  and  by  a  whimsical  arrangement,  this  battle 
serves  to  compound  all  private  quarrels,  and  terminates  litigation 
more  effectually  than  a  court  of  law.  Champions  are  chosen  on 
both  sides  to  belabour  each  other  upon  the  affair  of  the  devil,  and 
notice  is  given  that  all  who  wish  to  have  their  disputes  settled, 
may  take  this  opportunity.  The  causes  usually  to  be  decided 
are  cases  of  theft,  crim.  con.  and  such  other  offences  as  occur 
among  a  rude,  but  not  a  ferocious  people.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted with  due  solemnity;  the  captains  or  foremen  of  all  the 
neighbouring  villages  are  present,  and  inspect  the  long  sticks,  which 
are  the  only  weapons  used  in  their  judicial  combats.    One  combat 

at 
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at  a  time  is  decided ;  the  two  champions  if  it  be  the  devil's  affair, 
or  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  a  private  plea,  enter  the  lists,  and 
lay  on  upon  each  other's  back  and  head,  till  one  of  them  cries  'hold, 
enough  !'-^ — in  this  manner  all  parties  get  well  thrashed,  he  who  gives 
in  is  cast  in  his  suit,  and  Mr.  Haensel  assures  us  that  peace  is  re^ 
stored,  all  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  decision. 
Satisfied  ihey  may  be  that  it  is  without  appeal,  but  the  injured  man 
who  is  beaten,  and  believes  the  decision  to  be  judicial,  must  in 
strict  reasoning  ascribe  it  to  the  Eewee;  aiKl  the  worst  effect 
which  results  from  this  cudgel-work  is,  that  it  must  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  governed  by  a  capricious  or 
evil  being. 

Of  iheir  other  superstitions  little  is  known.  Mr.  Fontana  ob- 
served that  at  the  change  of  the  moon  they  decorate  their  hats  with 
palm  branches  and  festoons  made  of  slips  of  plantain  leases ;  their 
persons  are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  day  is  spent  in 
singing,  dancing,  and  drunkenness.  This  indicates  a  kind  of  lunar 
worship,  which  indeed  the  old  Jesuit  missionaries  expressly  im- 
pute to  them.  During  an  eclipse,  they  beat  all  their  gongs  with  the 
utmost  violence,  and  hurl  their  spears  into  the  air,  to  frighten  away 
the  demon  who  is  devouring  the  celestial  body :  no  superstitious 
notion  seems  to  be  so  widely  prevalent  as  this;  it  is  found  among 
the  savages  of  America  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and  wherever 
it  exists,  the  same  practice  accompanies  it. 

The  most  hideous  of  their  ceremonies  is  an  annual  feast  of 
the  dead.  They  dig  the  skulls  out  of  all  the  graves,  a  stake  being 
planted  in  each  exactly  over  the  head  of  the  corpse,  to  show 
where  it  lies ;  this  oflSpe  is  performed  by  the  women  who  are 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased :  they  scrape  off  the  flesh  if  it  be 
not  consumed,  wash  the  bones  with  the  milk  of  fresh  cocoa 
nuts,  and  rub  them  with  saffron;  they  then  wrap  the  skull  in  new 
cloth,  replace  it  in  the  grave,  and  replant  the  stake,  which  is  hung 
with  trappings  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  whole  night  is  spent  in 
these  horrid  rites;  in  the  morning  they  sacrifice  hogs,  and  smear 
lliemselves  with  the  blood,  and  some  among  them  eat  the  flesh  raw* 
A  more  loathsome  feast  of  the  dead  is  celebrated  among  some  of 
the  North  American  tribes,  and  a  more  dreadful  ceremony  of 
*  watering  the  graves*  among  the  atrocious  barbarians  of  western 
Africa.  Their  jugglers  are  called  paters,  an  appellation  manifestly 
borrowed  from  the  Portugueze  missionaries.  They  are  knaves, 
who,  being  as  expert  in  slight-of-hand  as  the  performers  in  India, 
make  a  more  profitable  exhibition  by  acting  as  physicians,  and 
professing  that  their  art  is  miraculous.  This  kind  of  roguery 
leads  to  the  deepest  guilt.  When  their  common  mummery  fails, 
which  necessarily  happens  whenever  the  disease  is  too  violent  to  be 
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cured  b)'  imaginatioD^  ihe  juggler,  to  save  his  own  credit,  protests 
thai  some  persoti  |ja^  by  witchcraft  sucked  uU  the  power  of  healing 
out  of  the  patient's  body.  His  next  business  is  to  discover  the 
culpritf  and  woe  be  to  those  w  ho  have  offended  hiiiij  for  the  wretch 
upon  whom  he  thinks  proper  to  fix,  is  without  farther  iuquir}  put 
to  death ! 

ITiis  IS  the  only  case  in  which  the  Nicobaritieii  discover  any 
trace  of  ferocity.  It  ia  not  indeed  without  some  share  of  reason 
that  they  say  they  are  good  by  nature,  for  a  better*natured  or  more 
inofi'ensive  people  are  no  where  to  be  found.  The  Moravians  say 
of  them  diat  they  were  always  ready  to  do  a  kind  action  to  their 
friends^  and  that  their  dispositions  were  generally  geutlej  except 
when  jealousy,  or  other  provocations  roused  theni^  and  tiien  the 
Danish  soldiers  experienced  tlmt  they  knew  how  to  revenge  them- 
selves. Tlie  missionaries  found  them  unifornily  peaceable,  g^n^- 
rousj  and  affectionate, 

*  We  used/ says  Mr,  Haensel,  *  to  buy  of  them  what  we  wanted,  and 
pay  with  tobacco,  the  common  medium*  Even  when  ihey  had  nothing 
to  sell  they  woiild  come  and  fetch  their  portion  of  tobacco*  which  we 
never  refused  them  as  long  as  we  had  any,  till  by  the  non-arrival  of  the 
sliip  we  were  left  entirely  widiout  it.  We  therefore  told  the  captain  of 
the  village,  that  as  we  had  no  more  tobacco  the  people  need  not  bring  us 
any  more  provisions,  for  we  had  nothmg  to  give  in  exchange.  The  cap- 
tain did  as  we  desired,  yet  on  the  very  next  day  we  were  supplied  more 
plentifully  than  ever  with  the  things  we  wanted.  They  would  not  even 
vvaU  for  pay,  but  hung  up  their  fruit  and  meat  about  the  house  and 
went  aw*ay.  We  called  after  diem  and  told  them  how  we  were  situated. 
Their  answer  was,  when  you  had  plenty  of  tobacco  you  gave  us  as  modi 
as  you  could  spare ;  now  though  you  have  got  no  more  of  it,  we  have 
provisions  enough,  £ind  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  want,  as  long  a« 
we  have  any,  till  you  get  more  tobacco.  This  pramise  they  most  faith- 
fully performed,* 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  their  state  of  society,  which 
indeed  differs  only  in  tiie  slightest  possible  degree  from  perfect 
sa  vage  i  ndepe  ndence .  No  pe  rso  n  ack  no  w  1  edges  ai  ly  contro  u  1 ;  there 
are  however  in  every  rillage  men  who  claim  the  rank  of  captain  or 
Qmjak,  as  being  cleverer  than  their  neiglibourS|  and  one  of  them  ii 
acknowledged  as  the  omjak  karrUy  or  great  master  of  the  house. 
The  only  prlviiege  which  this  confers  is,  that  wJien  a  ship  arrives 
he  is  entitled  to  go  first  on  boards  and  make  the  bargain  if  they 
have  any  thing  to  barter.  They  are  commonly  good-natured  men, 
disposed  to  make  and  preserve  peace  among  the  common  people; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  die  peaceable  disposition  of  these 
islanders^  and  of  their  docility,  that  rank  among  them,  such  as  it  is, 
is  yielded  to  intellectual  and  not  to  bodily  powers,  Mr*  Fonlana 
asserts  that  there  are  casts  among  the  natives ;  no  other  \\  riter  hint4 
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at  this,  and  though  the  silence  of  many  can  rarely  be  allowed  to 
weigh  against  the  testimony  of  one,  the  existence  of  such  an  insti^ 
tution  appears  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  rudeness^  poverty, 
and  scanty  population  of  the  Nicobars.  Adultery,  according  to 
this  gentleman,  where  it  involves  breach  of  cast,  is  punished  in  the 
women  by  repudiation  and  infamy,  and  sometimes  with  death ;  but 
it  is  common  for  men  of  the  same  cast  to  exchange  wives  for  a 
time,  and  the  accommodation  is  legalized  by  the  ceremony  of 
giving  a  leaf  of  tobacco  in  public.  It  id  remarkable  that  diere 
should  be  any  punishment  for  this  crime  where  marriage  is  dis* 
solved  whenever  the  parties  think  proper,  and  where  those  dissolute 
manners  prevail  which  plenty  and  idleness  never  fail  to  produce^ 
In  consequence  of  that  dissoluteness  the  men  are  shortlived,  few 
are  to  be  seen  above  fifty.  The  women  live  much  longer;  but 
one  who  bears  three  children  is.  esteemed  fruitfuK  This  can* 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  hardships  whith  they  endure,  for' 
though,  as  is  too  often  the  case  among  savages,  they  are  the  only 
cultivators  of  tKe  ground,  little  cultivation  is  required  in  a  country 
where  the  cocoa  tree  grows,  and  which  has  a  bread-fru^t.  The 
natives  call  the  tree  which  produces  this  food  leramj  the  Portu-*' 
pxeze  mellori ;  it  is  described  and  well  represented  in  the  third> 
volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Four  of  the  plants  hid  been 
brought  from  Nicobar,  and  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  flourishing 
in  the  Company's  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta.  '  A  fruit,'  says  Sir 
William  Jones, '  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  containing 
a  farinaceous  substance  both  palatable  and  nutritive  in  a  high 
degi^,  would  perhaps,  if  it  were  common  in  these  provinces,  tor 
ever  secure  the  natives  of  them  from  famine.' 

The  villages  are  small,  generally  built  Upon  the  beach>  and  con« 
sisting  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  nouses  of  that  construction  which 
is  common  in  the  Malay  countries.  They  are  raised  six  feet  or 
more  from  the  ground  upon  pillars;  this  mode  of  building  must 
have  originated  in  a  swampy  country,  or  one  liable  to  inundations. 
^It  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  houses  free  from  rats  and 
imakes ;  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against  these  visitors,  the 
pillars  are  bound  round  with  a  smooth  leaf,  and  should  they  suc- 
ceed in  mounting  this,  their  further  progress  is  stopt  by  a  broad 
piece  of  wood  near  the  top.  The  houses  are  round,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  Brobdignag  beehives.  They  are  spacious,  and 
generally  contain  more  than  one  faitiily,  all  herded  together ;  parents 
and  children,  guests,  young  and  old,  lying  naked  on  the  floor,  with 
nothing  under  them  but  a  hetfat,  the  leaf  df  a  species  of  palm. 
Wherever  savages  are  thus  gfegarious,  habits  of  early  debauchery 
inevitably  arise.  The  flooring,  which  is  usually  made  of  split  bam-» 
boos,  is  open  enough  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  and  iu  those 
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bays  and  inlets  which  are  sheltered  from  the  stuf,  thej  build  near 
the  margin  of  the  water  that  the  tide  maj  flow  under  it^  aud  wsisli 
away  the  fdth  of  the  household  which  collects  below.  These  vil- 
lages, placeti  in  thick  cocoa  groves^  are  seldom  seen  at  a  distance* 
Poles  therefore  of  a  i;veat  beigVit  are  planted  in  front  of  them  a  littk 
\7ay  in  the  water,  aud  hiin^  like  ma^- poles,  with  tufts  of  grai^s^  or 
strips  of  bark  J  to  serve  as  landmarks  for  the  fishermen*  A  high 
pole  whicli  is  erected  in  every  village  w*ith  long  peudauts  of  ground 
nitJtam,  and  which  has  tbe  reputation  of  serving  as  a  scare*devit 
may  perhaps  be  intended  also  for  this  wiser  purpose. 

'File  men  wear  no  other  clothing  than  a  narrow*  piece  of  cloth 
about  three  yards  long^  wbicli  is  wrapt  twice  round  the  waist ^  and 
being  past  between  the  legs,  and  through  tbe  girth  behind, 
drags  after  tbein.  These  are  the  l%ih  which  Kioping  siw,  which 
Ijinnseus  was  inclined  too  readily  to  believe ^  and  for  which,  in 
becoming  deference  to  his  opiaion,  Mr<  Fontana  sought  m  vaio,  not 
being  able,  he  assures  m,  in  all  his  examinations  to  discover  *  any 
sort  of  projection  w  hatever  on  the  oh  coccygis  of  either  sex  T  This 
cloth  h  drawn  so  tightly  between  the  legs  as  to  produce  a  degree 
©f  compression  there,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  the  infecundity  o(  the  inhabitants.  When  they  visit  strangers 
they  put  on  hats  and  old  clothes  which  Europeans  have  given ^ 
and  in  which  diey  laocy  themselves  as  fine  as  any  Kbg  Tom  of  the 
gold  coast  in  a  lace  coat  from  Monmoulli*  street.  The  women 
where  the  missionaries  dwelt,  wore  a  sort  of  cloth  apron,  which 
wa^  commonly  blucj  about  a  foot  wide,  and  hardly  reaching  to  the 
kuee^-  But  Mn  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Foutana  describe  a  sort  of 
fleecy  petticoat  made  of  rushes  or  grass,  or  the  threads  of  the  cocoa 
bark,  hanging  like  a  thatch,  De  Bry  has  represented  a  similar 
covering  among  his  prints  of  the  Flo ri dan  tribes,  but  he  has  dis- 
posed it  more  in  the  costume  of  an  opera  dancer  than  of  a  savage. 
They  are  an  ugly  race;  their  eyes  small  and  obliquely  cut,  with  a 
}  ellowish  hue  over  tlie  w  liite,  iheir  ears  large,  probably  lengthened 
by  art,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  them  with  holes  in  the 
lobes  targe  enougli  to  udmita  man's  thumb.  They  improve  nature 
witli  equal  taste  by  llattening  the  occiput  of  their  infants,  in  order 
that  the  hair  may  remain  close  to  the  head,  and  the  upper  for^ 
teeth  be  as  protninent  as  possible*  With  all  this  propensity  to 
deform  themselves,  they  have  not  the  fashion  of  disfiguring  them- 
selves w^ith  any  kind  of  paint,  and  have  a  pleasure  in  personal 
cleanliness,  priding  themselves  upon  their  fine  skin. 

The  otellory,  which  nature  has  provided  for  them  with  on  |  any 
rare  of  their  own,  is  their  chief  article  of  food.  They  have  also 
abundance  of  good  fruit,  and  several  good  roots.  Shell-fish  ^ound 
upon  their  shores ;  and  they  allure  ath@r  species  into  shallow  w  ater 
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with  burning  stra w^  and  then  harpoon  them  with  great  dexterity  y 
of  course  their  fishing  is  always  performed  at  nighty  and  for  this- 
purpose  every  household  generally  possesses  two  or  three  boats.- 
jMLr.  Hamilton  asserts  that  all  thdir  domesltic  animals  are  fed  upon 
eocoa  nuts  and  sea  water,  and  that  upon  this  diet  their  hogs  become 
renleurkably  fat.  He  says  also  that  the  people  themselves  never 
drink  water;  a  fact  which  would  delight  Dr.  JLambe  and  his 
anti-aquatic  disciples,  if  the  reason  for  this  singularity  were  not 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Highgate  oath  than  of  his  philosophy;  they 
Uke  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut  better^  and  the  fermented  liquor 
which  they  make  from  the  tree^  best  of  all.  Tliis  they  render  more 
intoxicating  by  sucking  it  slowly  through  a  straw^  thus,  as  Count 
Rumford  would  say,  prolonging  the  pleasure  of  drinking.  After 
their  meals,  the  young  people  rise  up  and  dance,  and  the  old  forn^ 
a  circle  round  them  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  their  soura^ 
The  dancxrs  are  tricked  out  with  leafy  ornaments,  and  Iceep  timo- 
to  their  own  singing.  Mr.  Fontana  describes  the  dance  as  slow, 
heavy,  and  inanimate;  men  and  women  form  a  circle  by  putting 
4heir  hands  on  each  otl^r's  shoulders,  and  they  then-  move  slowly 
backward  and  forward,  inclining  sometimes  to  the  right  and  some* 
tisies  to  the  left.  This  motion  is  accoxnpanied  by  a  plaintive 
monotonous  tune ;  their  mournful  low  voices,  he  says,  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  motion  of  their  bodies;  they  have  no  instrument, 
and  the  whole  of  their  music  consists  of  a  few  notes.  But  Mr. 
Hamilton^  whose  remarks  were  made  in  Kar^Nicobar,  found  the 
people  more  musical,  and  says'that  their  tunes  are  far  froili  wanting 
harmony.  Tljere  they  have  die  simplest  of  all  stringed  instrupaents, 
a  hollow  bamboo  nearly  a  yard  in  lengthy  and  three  inches  in  di&« 
meter;  a  single  string,  made  of  the  fibres  of  a  split  cane,  is  stretched 
along  the  outside  from  end  to  end,  and  the  place  under  it  is 
hollowed  a  little  to  prevent  it  from  touching.  It  is  used  like  a 
guitar,  and  limited  as  its  compass  must  needs  be,  the  writer  says 
that  the  performer  makes  it  speak  harmoniously. 

The  finest  and  most  valued  shells  are  found  upon  these  shores. 
Ambergris  also  is  found  there,  and  amber,  according  to  Duarte 
Barbosa,  the  original  of  whose  valuable  work,  after  having  been 
Jost  nearly  diree  centuries,  has  lately  been  brouglit  to  light  by  tht 
Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon.  The  mission  was  in  great  part  sup- 
ported by  the  sale  of  shells,  and  such  other  specimens  of  natural 
nistory  as  the  islands  produced.  This  was  at  one  time  the  peculiar 
rbusine^  of  Mr.  Haensel,  and  though  he  was  no  naturalist,  his  re- 
collections upon  these  subjects  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
book^  It  often  happened  when  be  was  on  his  excursions  that  he 
was  benighted  at  some  distance,  from  his  home ;  upon  such  occa* 
sions  ke  used  ta  »akQ  s^  hole  in  the  fine  white  sand  of  which  the 
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beach  consists,  and  which  above  high  water  mark  is  perfectly  clean 
and  dry ;  in  this  he  laid  himself,  and  heaping  part  of  what  he  threw 
out  as  a  pillow  for  his  head,  and  collecting  the  rest  over  him,  buried 
himself  in  it  up  to  the  neck  :  '  many  a  comfortable  night^s  rest/ 
says  he,  ^  have  I  had  in  these  sepulchral  dormitories^  when  the 
nights  were  clear  and  Avy*  His  dog  lay  across  hb'  body  read^  to 
give  the  alarm,  but  there  was  no  danger ;  there  are  no  nnvenonv 
beasts  on  these  islands,  and  the  crocodiles  and  kaymans  never  hauni 
the  open  coast. 

Crocodiles  are  very  numerous  wherever  there  are  fresh  watei* . 
lakes  and  streams,  lliey  are  of  t>vo  kinds — the  black  kayman,  and 
the  proper  crocodile :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Haensel  was 
not  fiaturalist  enough  to  describe  the  distinction ;  the  former^  which< 
is  the  smaller,  is  fierce  and  rapacious;  the  latter  is  said  never  to 
attack  any  living  creatures^  but  only  to  devour  carrion ;  and  of 
the  truth  of  this  opinion  the  missionary  was  convinced  by  ocniar 
proof.  He  was  walking  along  the  coast  at  Queda,  looking  at  ft 
number  of  children  who  were  sporting  in  the  water,  when  he  saw 
a  large  crocodile  proceeding  toward  tl^m  from  a  creek,  and  scream-^ 
ing  at  the  sight,  made  signs  to  some  Qiinese  to  go  to  their  assist^ 
ance.  I'he  Chinamen  laughed  at  his  fears,  and  he  presently  sew 
the  crocodile  playing  about  among  the  children  while  they  diverted 
themselves  by  pretending  to  drive  him  away.  Certaiti  it  is  that  10 
India  now,  as  in  Egypt  formerly,  the  crocodile  is  tamed;  b  it 
that  this  formidable  creature,  like  other  animals  of  sluggish  strength', 
may  be  s^  familiarized  to  man  that  it  may  safely  be  trusted  ?  or  b 
there,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  and  indeed  zs  seems 
more  probable,  a  distinct  species,  whose  instinct  is  to  prey  upbn 
carrion  alone  ? 

The  Danes  introduced  homed  cattle,  which,  after  thfe  colony 
was  abandoned,  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  and  nmltiplied  prodi- 
giously. The  cat,  which  is  called  cochin,  seems,  by  its  name,  to 
indicate  from  whence  it  was  imported.  The  plague  of  serpents 
is  lessened  by  the  custom  of  setting  fire  to  the  long  grass  on  the 
mountains  twice  or  thrice  a  year^  by  which  matiy  of  these  reptiles 
and  more  of  their  eggs  are  destroyed.  They  are,  however,  nume^ 
rous  and  deadly.  M.  Haensel  notices  one  as  singularly  shapiedj 
it  is  green,  with  a  broad  head  and  mouth  like  a  frog ;  the  eyes  very 
red,  and  the  bite  so  venemous  that  he  saw  a  woman  die  within  half 
an  hour  after  receiving  the  wound.  He  himself  recovered  in  a  re* 
markal)le  manner  i\xim  the  bite  of  a  short  black  serpent,  with  a 
white  streak  down  its  back,  dividing  the  body  longitudinally.  The 
reptile,  which  was  a  young  one,  was  attempting  to  get  through,  tUe 
key  hole  when  he  opened  the  door,  and  was  twice  b^tteti  fey  it 
withbut  discoveriiig  by  what  tlie  wound  was  inflicted;  but  Aft  sen- 
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sation  was  that  of  a  sudden  pricking,  aiid  a  violent  electrical  shock 
as  if  he  were  split  asunder;  and  from  this  sensation,  rather  than 
from  its  appearance,  he  conceives  that  the  creature  is  called  the 
split-snake.  He  immediately  sucked  the  wound  till  no  more  blood 
could  be  drawn  from  it,  then  bound  it  up  with  spirits  of  turpentine : 
U  swelled  and  became  very  painful  during  the,  night,  but  no  worse 
consequences  follow^.  The  bite  of  this  snake  is  usually  fatal :  as 
die  creaturie  was  so  wounded  by  turning  the  lock  tl>at  it  was  found 
'dead  there  the  next  morning,  it  might  possibly  make  a  slighter 
wound  than  usual,  but  the  missionar)''8  recovery  is  probably  o\ying 
to  h^  having  sucked  it  immediately.  In  some  parts  of  Brazil  the 
ilihabitants  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  bite  of  their  most  dan^ 
gerous  serpents  maybe  cured,  if  the  wound  is  instantly  sucked  by  a 
person  who  has  his  mouth  half  full  of  tobacco  :  it  is  to  be  sucked 
with  great  force,  and  foi^  a  considerable  time,  and  the  tobacco  is  th^n 
laid  on  the  orifice.*  Mr.  Haensel  collected  above  eighty  diffi^rent 
species  of  serpents  in  these  islands,  and  had  acquired  much  dexteri^ 
in  catching  them.  Being  well  booted  to  protect  his  l^s,  he  used 
to  provoke  the  snake,  offer  his  hat  when  the  reptile  was  coiled 
ready  to  strike,  and  then  by  a  sudden  jerk  disarm  it  of  its  fangs  as 
soon  as  they  were  fixed.  But  great  care  is  requisite  in  refixing 
these  fangs  when  preparing  the  snake  as  aspeciipen;  even  long 
after  their  death  the  consequences  of  ^  scratch  are  dreadful,  and 
sometimes  fatal ;  many  instances  of  which  cai^ie  under  his  own  obr 
servatioQ.  A  red  scorpion  is  fouud  here  much  larger  than  the 
common  species,.and  said  to  be  extreniely  venenious. 

The  Nicobar  bats  are  perfect  harpies.  The  body  is  as  big  as 
that  of  a  common  cat,  and  the  outstretched  wings  measure  from 
jfive  to  six  feet  across  the  back,  They,  are  of  two  kinds — tlie  head 
of  one  somewhat  resembling  a  dog,  and  that  of  the  other  a  cat,  and 
Mr.  Haensel  says  that  the  one  makes  a  barking,  and  the  other  a 
mewing  noise  when  upon  the  wing.  The  mango  is  their  favourite 
food,  and  they  perch  awkwardly  upon  the  tree,  breaking  down  the 
smaller  branches  till  they  light  upon  such  as  are  able  to  bear  their 

*  The  most  remarkable  case  of  the  bite,  of  a  snake  being  successfully  treated  is  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  !lUscarches  ;  for  the  patient  being  a  medical  map 
was  enabled  scientifically  to  observe  and  reason  upon  his  own  sensations,  lie  took 
the  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Corapositus  in  much  Urgc'r  and  more  frequent  doses  than 
be  would  have  ventured  to  prescrii)e  for  any  other  person  in  a  similar  situation  ;  a  tea- 
f poonfoll  at  a  time  in  a  Ma(ieira  glassful!  of  .water,  till  he  had  taken  thirteen  spoonsful], 
©r  a  wine-glassfull  of  the  medicine.  liatterly  it  seemed  to  burn  his  throat  as  he  swal- 
lowed, but  he  could  scarcely  perceive  the  taste  of  the  first  dose,  so  totally  gone  was  the 
nervous  sensibility  of  the  palate.  The  bite  of  this  snake  excited  a  violent  action  pf  the 
heart  and  arteries,  9nd  would  soon  have  produced  death  by  the  consequent  debility  if 
itl^ad  not  been  coui^teracted  by  this  powerful  stimulus.  We  have  mentioned  this  case 
because  this  journal  may '^li  into  the  hands  of  many  who  have  ndt  seen  it  recprdei 
^wewhaf,  and  a  fact  of  thiyimportaace  cannot  be  too  gen^Uy  known. 

^9  ^  weight. 
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weigliti  These  bid  ecus  animals  seeing  like  their  kitidr^d  id  Mada^ 
gascar,  to  live  wbolly  on  vegetables.  It  is  u  curious  discovery  ibait 
the  vampire  of  South  America  should  have  been  formed  to  subsist 
in  the  same  maimer^  and  that  that  appetite  for  blood  which  renders  it 
debt  rue  tive  to  cattle,  and  even  dangerous  to  man  himself,  shcnild  b# 
an  acquired  habit !  Sir  Everard  Homcj  in  examining  the  stomach 
of  one  of  theiie  creatures,  found  that  it  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
Stomach  of  the  common  bat,  which  is  carnivorous ;  it  was  filled 
W'lth  the  stamina  of  the  flowers  of  the  eugenem  m  so  perfect  a  state, 
lliat  botanists  could  ascertain  the  plant  to  which  thev  belonged. 

The  parrots  of  these  island^^  according  to  P*  Faure,  were  in 
great  request  in  India,  because  they  were  thought  to  speak  more 
distinctly  than  any  others ;  a  superiority  as  imaginary  as  that  of  the 
Ceylon  elephants,  which  was  said  to  be  acknowledged  by  alt  the 
elephants  of  the  continent !  The  Himudo  edulis^  or  Hinlane,  as  the 
natives  call  it,  is  found  here,  and  its  nestSj  the  w^ell  known  dainty  of 
the  Chinese,  are  the  only  produce  of  the  Nicobars,  for  which  there 
is  a  constant  demand.  Mr.  Haensel  dealt  so  largely  in  this  article, 
(having  sometimes,  in  one  excursion,  collected  fifty  pound  weight, 
or  above  ^OOO  nests,)  that  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
for  wJjut  use  the  birds  designed  them,  and  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain  from  what  substance  they  were  made.  The  legs  of  these 
birds  are  so  short  that  if  they  once  settle  on  the  grouml  they  are 
unable  to  rise,  and  they  build  their  nests  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  their  eggs  in  them,  but  for  resting  places  fiom 
whence  they  may  take  wing :  they  are  therefore  of  two  sorts — the 
hen  building  the  house,  and  the  cock  fixing  a  smaller  one  of  ruder 
construction  close  to  it  for  the  perching  place.  That  formation 
which  makes  such  a  provision  necessary,  renders  it  impossible  that 
they  can  obtain  their  materials  on  the  coast  or  from  rocks  in  the  sea 
as  has  been  supposed.  Mr.  Haensel  has  often  caught  them  as  they 
lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  and  when  he  threw  them  up  into  the 
air  they  readily  took  tlight.  It  is  his  opinion  that  they  make  their 
nests  from  the  gum  of  a  peculiar  tree  called  the  Nicobar  cedar, 
the  fruit  of  which  discharges  a  resinous  fluid ;  for  he  has  seen  in* 
nnmerab[e  flocks  of  these  little  birds  fluttering  about  these  trees 
when  bearing  fruit,  like  bees  around  a  shrub  in  full  flower. 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  plague  of  insects  ;  there  is  probably, 
therefore,  little  or  no  stagnant  water,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  is  ascribed  to  the  closeness  of  the  woods,  with  which  hills 
and  vallies  are  overrun.  They  are  iu  many  places  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  rattan  and  bush -rope  that  they  seem  to  be  spun  toge-r 
ther,  and  the  li^hl  of  the  sun  never  penetrates  them.  Most  of  the 
trees  and  plants  bear  fruit— the  fruit  falls  and  rots,  and  thus  the 
very  bounty  of  nature,  whicb^  with  an  active  and  full  population, 
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would  reudef  these  isknds  truly  fortunate,  becomes  injurious  to  ia- 
vagesy  tvbo  suffer  the  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  a^  their  own 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  to  run  waste.  Thus  it  is  that 
wherever  moral  evil  is  found,  physical  evil,  in  some  form  or  other« 
|8  at  once  its  consequence  and  punishment.  Even  the  natives  suf; 
fer  from  a  climate  which  this  cause,  and  this  alone,  renders  uiif 
healthy :  but  to  the  missionaries  it  was  peculiarly  destructive ;  ma- 
lignant fevers  and  liver  complaints  were  produced  by  it,  the  effects 
of  which  generally  proved  fatal,  and  always  continued  through  life. 
Eleven  missionaries  were  buried  in  Nancauwery,  and  thirteen  die<ji 
shortly  after  their  return  to  Tranquebar. 

To  these  fatal  effects  of  the  climate,  Mr.  Haensel  chiefly  attri- 
butes the  failure  of  the  mission — most  of  the  niissionavies  were 
carried  off  by  it  before  they  could  learn  the  language,  or  just  wheii 
they  had  got  so  far  thai  they  were  able  to  speak  to  the  natives  in 
their  own  tongue.  This  rendered  the  difficulty  of  attaining  the  lan- 
guage insuperable,  and  without  that  attainment  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Upon  this  subject 
this  humble  Moravian  speaks  with  a  sincerity,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  edifying  parts  of  the  Lettres  Edifiantes. 

'  I  cannot  help  observing,'  he  says,  '  that  when  we  speak  of  the  total 
failure  of  our  endeavoura,  we  have  cause,  in  a  great  degree,  to  blame 
ourselves.  For  ray  part  I  must  confess  with  humble  shame  that  I  soon 
lost  my  faith  and  courage,  brotherly  love  having  ceased  to  prevail 
amongst  us.  It  is  true  our  trials  were  great,  and  the  prospect  most 
gloomy ;  but  we  have  seen  in  other  instances  what  the  Lord  can  do,  by 
removing  obstacles,  and  giving  strength  to  his  servants,  if  they  are  one 
in  spirit,  pray  and  live  together  in  unity,  and  prefer  each  other  in  Ipve. 
This  was  too  much  wanting  during  the  latter  part  of  our  abode.' 

In  another  place  he  says : — 

•  Oh  how  many  thousand  tears  have  I  shed  during  that  period  of  dis- 
tress and  trouble !  1  will  not  affirm  that  they  were  aUoi  that  kind  which  • 
I  might  with  David  pmy  the  Lord  "  to  put  into  his  bottle"  arid  ask  *^are 
they  not  in  thy  book ;"  for  I  was  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways 
6f  God  with  this  people,  and  had  not  yet  a  heart  wholly  resigned  to  all 
his  dealing.  Oftentimes  self-will,  unbelief,  and  repining  at  our  hard 
*lot,  was  mjxed  with  our  complaints  and  cries  unto  him.  Do  not  there- 
ibre  think  them  so  very  pure  and  deserving  of  pity  as  they  may  seem. 
^Thus  much  however  1  can  truly  say,  that  amidst  it  all,  our  Saviour 
was  the  object  of  our  hearts  desire,  and  he  beheld  us  with  long-^ufifering 
and  compassion.' 

Mr.  Haensel  was  at  length  sent  from  Tranquebar  ^to  bring  away 
the  last  surviving  missionary,  and  break  up  the  establishment. 

*  Words,'  he  says,  *  cannot  express  the  painful  sensations  which 
crowded  into  my  mind  while  I  was  executing  this  task,  and  making  a 

'final  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the  brethren  in  the  Hicobar  islands. 
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I  remembered  the  numberless  prayers,  tears  and  sigbs,  offered  up  by 
so  inany  servants  of  Jesus,  and  by  our  congregations  in  Europe,  for  tbe 
Conversion  of  the  poor  heathen  here ;  and  when  I  beheld  our  burying 
ground  where  eleven  of  my  brethren  had  their  resting  place,  as  seed 
sown  in  a  barren  land,  I  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed,  Surely  all  thii 
cannot  have  been  done  in  vain !  Often  had  I  visited  this  place,  and  sat 
Idown  and  wept  at  their  graves !' 

His  farewell  to  the  inhabitants  was  very  affecting ;  tfaey  wept 
and  bowled  for  grief,  aiid  begged  that  the  brethren  might  soon  re^ 
turn. 

No  sect  was  ever  more  calumniated  than  that  of  the  Moravians 
when  Count  Zinzendorf  brought  them  into  public  notice ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  language  of  their  hymns  gave  ampl^ 
occasion  for  disgust  and  scandal.  Like  other  sects  they  have  out- 
grown their  follies,  and  outlived  the  calumnies  consequent  upon 
them ;  and  certain  it  is  that  no  community  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  and  meaus  has  ever  made  such  persevering  and  successful 
exertion  for  spreading  the  gospel.  Wherever  men  are  most  igno^ 
rant,  most  brutalized,  most  wretched,  there  they  have  gone  tQ 
teach  them  the  first  and  most  essential  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
and  to  offer  them  the  hopes  and  the  consolations  of  Christianity. 
They  have  thus  effected  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders ;  they 
are  labouring  among  the  Esquimaux ;  the  North  American  Indians; 
the  negro  slaves  in  Uie  sugar  islands  and  in  Dutch  Guiana;  and  the 
Hottentots.  The  annual  expenditure  of  these  missions,  beyond 
what  the  establishments  furnish  to  their  own  support,  is  about 
;f  8000,  and  hitherto  it  has  been  wholly  as  well  as  cheerfully  sup-r  * 
ported  by  a  community  which  is  neither  numerous  nor  opulent,  but . 
most  meritoriously  industrious  and  frugal.  But  they  have  shared 
in  the  general  ruin  vvhich  the  insatiable  ambition  of  one  individual 
has  brought  upon  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Their  set^e- 
ments  in  Germany  have  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requisition)^ 
and  that  at  Moscow  plundered  by  the  French  and  burnt ;  all  its 
members  being  at  once  literally  made  beggars.  In  this  state  of 
things  they  have  for  the  first  time  appealed  to  the  benevolence  c^ 
other  christian  communities,  to  assist  them  in  discharg'mg  a  deb^ 
of  (£4000,  at  which  they  estimate  the  deficit  of  the  year,  occar* 
sioned  by  these  circumstances. — We  offer  no  apology  for  con* 
eluding  with  this  statement,  feeling  it  an  act  of  duty  to  make  it  as 
public  as  possible. 
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TT  is  with  great  regret  that  we  undertake  to  give  our  readers  some 
**•  account  of  these  volumes. 

The  only  cloud  which  has  obscured  the  bright  fame  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson  was  generated  in  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  Naples. — 
His  public  honour  and  his  private  faith  have  been  sullied  by^  to  say 
no  worse  of  it,  a  foible,  of  which  these  volumes  are  a  fresh^  and 
we  niust  add,  a  shameless  record. 

In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall  not  follow  the  example  which 
we  reprobate,  nor  contribute  to  spread  the  poison  which,  with  a 
double  malignancy,  invades  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  living.  We  should  indeed  not  have  noticed  this 
publication  at  all,  but  that  public  justice,  and  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  society  require  that  we  should  visit  such  an  attempt  with 
the  severest  punishment  that  our  literary  authority  can  pronounce, 
and  we  feel  ourselves  the  more  obliged  to  this  just  severity,  from 
observing  in  tlie  preface  a  pledge  that  more  matter  of  the  same 
kind  is  in  the  same  hands,  and  about  to  be  employed  in  the  same 
indiscreet  and  profligate  manner.  ^ 

The  fame  of  Lord  Nelson  is,  as  his  life  and  services  were,  public 
property ;  and  we  absolutely  deny  the  right  to  which  any  unworthy 
possessor  of  a  few  of  his  private  notes  may  pretend,  to  invade 
<by  the  publication  of  wliat  never  was  intended  to  pass  the  eye 
and  ear  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship)  to  invade, 
we  say,  that  public  property,  and  lower  the  reputation  of  the  hero 
and  his  country. 

Lord  Nelson's  private  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  contain  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  justify  their  publication.  Of  his  public  transac- 
tions, or  of  his  private  sentiments  of  public  affairs  they  furnish  no 
memorial ; — they  are  the  mere  records  of  the  transient  clouds  of 
his  temper,  of  tlie  passing  feelings  of  hi?  heart,  of  the  peevishness, 
which  an  anxious  spirit  and  a  sickly  frame  produced :  and  if  we 
are  obliged,  in  truth  and  candour,  though  most  reluctantly,  to  say 
that  they  are  coarse,  shallow,  and  fulsome,  miserably  deficient  in 
taste,  ease,  or  amiability,  let  us  not  be  accused  of  endeavouring, 
by  this  fair  speaking  of  the  truth,  to  degrade  a  name  which  we 
love  almost  to  idolatry :  our  real  motives  are  a  true  anxiety  for  his 
fame,  and  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  these  base  attempts  at 
-^turning  a  penny  by  the  prostitution  of  so  noble  a  name,  and  the 
betraying  of  so  high  a  confidence.  ^ 

Weknew  Lord  Nelson,  and  we  saw  in  him  abundant  reason  to 

excuse. 
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excuse,  almost  to  forget  these  little  imperfections  of  his  noble  na- 
ture— but  even  those  who  knew  him  not,  or,  we  should  rather  9aj, 
even  those  who  only  know  him  by  his  great  achievements  and  ge- 
nerous^  spirit  will  be  prepared,  from  their  own  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  expect  thsit  so  much  zeal,  such  an  ardent  enthu- 
siasm, such  a  self-devouring  anxiety  as  prompted  him  in  his  carear 
of  glory,  would  not  have  been  unaccompanied  by  a  certain  impa- 
tience of  feeling  and  a  certain  freedom  of  expression  which  were 
naturally  pardonable,  indeed  almost  admirable,  in  the  man  himself, 
but  which  it  is  grievous  to  every  honest  heart,  and  injurious  to  the 
human  character  to  have  recorded,  chronicled,  and  exposed. 

In  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope,  in  the  pain  of  illness,  in  th6 
hurry  and  agitation  of  great  zeal  and  conscious  supremacy  of  talent, 
is  it  very  surprising  that  even  the  best,  and  dearest,  and  earliest 
friends  of  Nelson  should,  when  they  happened  to  cross  the  fa- 
vourite path  of  his  mind,  to  interrupt  his  glorious  day-dreams,  or 
in  their  love  and  prudence,  to  think  for  him  who  never  thought  for 
himself,  is  it,  we  say,  surprising,  that  they  should  be  sometimes 
lightly  treated  in  his  hasty  notes  to  a  woman  whom  unfortunately 
he  adored  rather  than  loved,  and  who  has,  by  this  publication 
which  appears  to  have  been  made,  if  not  by  her,  at  least  with  her 
sanction,  proved  herself  but  little  worthy  the  confidence  of  sudi  a 
man  ? 

It  may  perhaps  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  Lady  Hamilton  to 
publish  to  the  >yorId  how  Lord  Nelson  and  Lord  Bristol,  and 
twenty  others  called  her  *  their  own  dear,  dearest,  best  helmed,  and 
all  accomplished,  incomparable  Emma  :*  but  really  this  persomt 
gratification  is  obtained  at  a  price  at  which  we  did  not  think  that  the 
vainest  and  the  most  indelicate  of  her  sex  could  have  condescended 
to  buy  it.  What  will  our  readers  think  when  we  tell  them  that  in 
these  letters,  so  complimentary  to  the  elegant  and  delicate  Ernma^ 
other  females  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  purest  characters  in  so- 
ciety are  designated  by  appellations  so  vulgar,  so  gross,  so  indecent, 
that  we  cannot  stain  our  paper  with  them,  and  can  only  describe 
them  as  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  the  most  depraved  profligates 
of  both  sexes ;  and  these  horrible  passages,  neither  honour  of  the 
dead,  nor  tenderness  for  the  living,  nor  respect  for  public  decorum, 
has  induced  the  editor  (who  however  can  obliterate  on  occasion)  to 
expunge ! 

Besides  Lord  Nelson's  letters,  there  are  also  published,  under 
pretence  of  being  *  elucidatory  of  his  lordship's  letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton,'  a  number  of  letters  to  and  from  other  persons — Lord 
Bristol,  Mr.  Alexander  Davison,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  &c.  &c.  But  these  various  letters  are  any  thing  but  elu- 
cidatory of  his  Lordship's — they  aflFord  nothing  like  elucidation; 

they 
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they  are  the  mere  sweepings  of  the  dotet,  ^»4PeAise  of  her  bureau^ , 
v^hich  Lady  Hamilton  had  huddled  together,  to  swell  out  into  two 
volumes  a  publication  which  never  should  have  been  made  at  all : 
and  this  is  done  in  the  most  obvious  and  undisguised  spirit  of  book* 
makii^-^for^  the  name  of  Nelson  being  the  great  bait  of  the  trap, 
bis  lordship's  letters  are  placed  not  consecutively,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  occupied  about  the  first  volume,  but  they  are  divided 
and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  volume,  while  the  latter  part  of 
both  is  given  up  to  the  supplementary  matter-^this  editorial  art 
will  be  set  in  its  fairest  light  by  stating  that  the  first  volume  con- 
tains 273  pages,  of  which  only  168  are  his  lordship's  letters,  and  the 
rest  is  supplement,  and  of  the  264  pages  of  the  second  volume  102 
are  Lord  Nelson's,  and  1^2  supplement. 

After  what  we  have  said  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
make  many  extracts;  but  a  few  that  we  trust  will  be  found  innocent 
cjf  immorality  or  ill  manners,  we  shall  give.    / 

There  are  one  or  two  specimens  in  these  letters  of  that  extraor- 
dinary and  magnanimous  self-confidence  which  ctistinguished  Lord 
Nelson. 

*  The  St.  George  will  stamp  an  additional  ray  of  glory  to  England's 
fiune  if  Nelson  survives ;  and  that  Almighty  Providence,  who  has  hi- 
therto protected  me  in  all  dangers,  and  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  will  sttU,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  support  and  assist  me.' — pp.  32, 

*  You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  am  going  on  more  expeditions? 
And,  even  if  I  was  to  forfeit  your  friendship,  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  world,  1  can  tell  you  nothing. 

*  For,  I  go  out — [if]  I  see  the  enemy,  and  can  get  at  them,  it 
is  my  duty;  and  you  would  naturally  hate  me,^if  I  kept  back  cnxe 
nioment. 

*  Hong  to  pay  them,  for  their  tricks  t'other  day,  the  debt  of  a  drub- 
bing, which*  surely,  Y\\  pay:  but  when^  xvhere,  or  how,  it  is  impossible, 
your  own  good  sense  must  tell  you,  for  me  or  mortal  man  to  say.'— pp^ 
51,  52. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  Lorf  Nelson  a 
poet:  the  following  verses  are  curious,  as  being  his;  but  they  are 
at  once  irregular  and  tame,  except  the  third  stanza^  which  possesses 
something  of  strength  and  character. 

'  I  send  you  a  few  lines,  wrote  in  the  late  gale;  which,  I  think,  you 
will  not  disapprove. 

*  Though  — 's  polish 'd  verse  superior  shine, 

Though  sensibility  grace  every  line; 
<  Though  her  soft  muse  be  far  above  all  praise. 

And  female  tenderness  inspire  her  lays : 

Deign 
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.    Deign  to  receive^  .though  unadorn'd  ■  ^        \ 

By  the  poetic  art. 
The  rude  expressions  which  bespeak  : 

A  sailor's  untaught  heart!  ^  • 

A  heait  suscqftiblCf  sincere,  and  true ; 

A  heart,  by  fate,  and  nature,  torn  in  two :  ^  -^  ■    ^ 

One  half,  to  duty  and  his  country  due ; 

The  other,  better  halfy  to  love  and  you ! 

Sooner  shall  Britain's  sons  resign 

The  empire  of  the  sea ; 
Than  Henry  shall  renounce  his  faith, 

AND  PLIGHTED  vows,  TO  thee! 

And  waves  on  waves  shall  cease  to  roll, 

And  tides  forget  to  flow ; 
Ere  thy  true  Henry's  constant  love, 

Or  ebb,  or  change,  shall  know.' — pp.  29>  30. 
In  one  or  two  passages  there  is  sooiethiog  of  more  ease  mod 
pleasantry  than  his  style  usually  affords. 

*  To  tell  you  how  dreary  and  uncomfortable  the  Vanguard  appears, 
is  only  telling  you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasantest  society  to  a  soli- 
tary cell ;  or  from  the  dearest  friends  to  no  friends.  I  am  now  perfect- 
ly xh^  great  man — not  a  creature  near  me.  From  my  heart  1  wish  my- 
self the  little  man  again  !' — pp.  9>  10. 

*  The  Countess  Montmorris,  Lady  this,  that,  and  t'other,  came  along- 
side, a  Mr.  Lubbock  with  them — to  desire  they  might  come  in.  I  sent 
word,  I  was  so  busy  that  no  persons  could  be  admitted,  as  ray  time  was 
employed  in  the  King's  service.  Then  they  sent  ihetr  names,  which  I 
cared  not  for:  and  sent  Captain  Gore  to  say  it  was  impossible ;  and  that 
if  they  wanted  to  see  a  ship  they  had  better  go  to  the  Overyssel*  (a 
sixty-four  in  the  Downs).  They  said  no ;  they  wanted  to  sec  me. 
However,  I  was  stout,  and  will  not  be  shewn  about  like  a  beoit !  and 
away  they  went.' — pp.  5b^  56. 

*  Pray,  as  you  are  going  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Pigot  diamond— »-bwj 
the  right  number,  or  it  will  be  money  thrown  away.' — p.  38. 

In  a  letter  begun  the  1 8th  of  October,  1803,  and  ended  on  the 
fiSd,  is  the  following  passage : —  '. 

*  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  what  is  right  in'every  situation ;  and  soma 
ball  may  soon  close  all  my  accounts  with  this  world  of  care  and  vexa- 
tion !'— p.  1 64.  ;\ 

This  sentence  may  have  been  written  on  the  21st  of  October^ 
1803,  onboard  the  Victory;  and  on  board  the  Victory,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1805,  a  ball  terminated  the  life  of  this  great  and  (but 
for  one  frailty  which  the  present  book  endeavours  to  keep  alive  be* 
yond  the  grave)  we  should  add  good  man. 

Of  the  letters  written  by  other  persons  we  have  not  much  to 
say;  they  arc  all  betteir  than  Lord  Nelson's j  they  have-not,  ^ven 

whei\ 
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when  addressed  to  Lady  Hamilton  by  her  husband  or  her  other  ad- 
mtrers)  any  of  that  mawkish,  morbid,  love^sicknedd^  with  .^bich  her 
Ladyship  seems  to  glory  in  having  inspired  Lord  Nelson. 

T>vo  letters  from  his  Lordship's  father  to  Lsldy  Hamilton  are 
published,  we  suppose,  to  prove  that  the  Rev,  MrJ  Nelson  x:orre- 
sponded  with  her  Ladyship ;  but  the  early  date  of  these  two  letters, 
August,  1801,  and  January,  160£,  and  the  tone  of  distant  re&pect 
and  d^nified  piety  which  they  possess^  prove  that  the  good  man 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  equivocal  relation  which  the  person  he 
was  addressing  might  bear  to  his  son.  Indeed,  it  appear  that  his 
son  feared  to  commuoieate  to  him  the  circumstances  of  his  rupture 
with  Lady.  Nelson;  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nelson  to  this  injured 
Lady  is  mentioned  in  this  correspondence  with  a  kind  of  dissatis^ 
faction  and  blame  that  does  his  memory,  tit  least,  infinite  honour. 
'  Some  letters  of  Lord  St.,  Vincent  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  con- 
tain a  few  fine  compliments  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  are,  for  this 
reason,  and  to  swell  the  book,  inserted; — at  least  we  can  see  na 
other  motive  for  their  appearing.  1 

But  much  the  most  respectable,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  the 
^nly  tolerable  part  of  the  publication  are  some  letters  from  Sir  Wil-^ 
liam  Hamilton  to  his  then  young  wife,  in  1792,  dunnga  shooting 
excursion  which  he  made  with  the  King  while  his  Lady  remained 
at  Naples.  They  are  written  in  a  style  vastly  superior  to  all  the 
others,  (except  a  f^  trifling  notes  of  Lord  Bristol's;)  with  the 
most  perfect  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  they  mingle  a 
gentle  and  polite  tone  of  husbandly  advice,  and  though  the  facts  . 
relate  only  to  the  shooting  of  wild  boars  and  stags,  they  are  related 
with  that  gentlemanly  ease  and  those  good  manners  which  makeeven 
fluch  trifles  amusing.  They  throw,  indeed,  into  a  lamentable  shade 
all  that  precedes  them,  and  leave  us  to  regret  either  that  Sir  William 
did  not  continue  his  kind-hearted  and  prudent  suggestions  to  his  Lady, 
or  that  they  have  produced  so  little  fruit  that  she  should  be  guilty  of 
-  auch  monstrous  want  of  taste  and  delicacy  as  to  have  permitted,  if 
she  has  not  conducted,  this  unhappy  publication. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  an  advertisement  which  talks  of  more 
than  one  editor  and  seems  meant  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  not  dedi- 
cating this  trash  to  the  people  of  England.  Whoever  the  editors 
are,  we  can  assure  them,  that  the  people  of  England  will  excuse 
them  for  not  dedicating,  till  th^y  shall  have  learned  a  better  style  of 
expression  and  reasoning  than  their  advertil^ment  exhibits.  It  is 
neither  grammar  nor  sense  ;  its  meaning  is  as  obscure  as  its  con- 
struction is  barbarous.  Would  that  we  could  persuade  ourselves — 
would  that  the  public  would  consent  to  believe — that  the  greater 
part  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Lord  Nelson  are  forgeries,  and  really 
written  by  the  profound  authors  of  the  advertisement! 

Art. 
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An't*  VL  nie  World  hefnrg  ihe  P/oarf,  a  Poem^  in  tern. 
Cantos;  with  other  occasional  Pieces;  £^  James  Montgomery^ 
T^uthor  of  ihe  Wanderer  of  Swit2<?rland,  tlie  West  Indies,  &c* 
8to,     pp.304.     London;  Longman  and  Co.     1315. 

"VTO  book  of  foreign  growth  lias  ever  become  so  popular  in  Eug-* 

^^  land  ns  ihe  Death  of  Abel.  Those  publishers  whose  martet 
lies  among  that  portion  of  the  people  who  are  below  what  is  called 
the  public,  but  form  a  far  more  numerous  clasB>  include  it  regularly 
among  their  'sacred  classics:*  it  has  been  repeatedly  printed  at 
country  presses^  wiih  w  or»  types  and  on  coarse  paper ;  and  it  is 
found  at  country  fairs^  and  in  tbe  little  shops  of  remote  towns 
almost  a^  certainly  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Robinsou  Crusoe* 
This  popularity  is,  undoubtedly,  in  great  measure  asc  rib  able  to  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written;  a  style  of  which  Hervey's  Meditations 
and  the  P^eudo-Ossian*  arc  the  worst  and  the  best  examples. 
Untutored  intellects  are  pleased  with  its  frothy  hcntinient  and  iti 
iorid  language,  jnst  as  young  mid  uneducated  eyes  are  delighted 
with  the  gatidy  hue»  of  coloured  prints  in  a<|uatinta« 

But  though  the  tinsel  of  this  stilted  prose  greatly  contributed  to 
Gessner^s  success  in  this  and  in  every  other  country  where  his  work 
has  been  naturalized,  the  story  was  not  less  essentially  in  its  favour* 
It  acquired  from  its  scriptural  sabject  what  may  be  termed  imputed 
sanctity :  and  many  of  its  readers  while  they  derived  from  it  tbe 
same  pleasure  as  from  a  novel,  bad  the  satii^faction  of  thinking  that 
they  w^ere  at  the  same  time  meritoiiously  and  even  piously  employed 
in  reading  a  good  hook*  We  remember  to  have  seen  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  luider  this  persuasion  on  Sundays,  by  persons  who 
would  have  regarded  a  profane  book  as  an  abomination  against  the 
Sabbath,  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  mean  to  desecrate  the 
name  of  Miltouj  but  even  Milton  owes  much  of  his  general  estima* 
t ion  to  this  feeling.  Tliere  is  something  to  impede  his  popularity 
which  one  of  his  religious  adnurers  perceived,  and  was  considerate 
enough  to  remove,  by  translating  the  Paradise  Lost  into  prose,  and 
publishing  his  version  for  the  accommodation  of  those  readers '  who 
were  edified  with  the  noble  poetiy  of  Mr.  Milton,  but  did  not  like 
the  manner  of  his  verse/ 

A  third  cause  was  its  pastoral  character.  The  tradition  of  all 
nations  refers  us  to  the  morning  of  the  worlds — to  a  lime  when  the 
earth  and  the  human  race  were  young,  and  many  or  most  of  those 
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*  TJie  l>ealh  of  Abel  wn$  prnbd>ly  one  of  ihtj  models  upon  which  Macphcr^on 
rpfm^d  his  Os'^Lunic  slylr.  W  h(?n  he  tried  hfs  h^iul  yp^jn  Hvmer,  the  hTtrmsie  wurth  df 
tlii9  raartlier  and  the  vrrncitj  oflkp  trans fator  wrrt?  e*|unllT  brou^ltt  lo  Ihe  proof. 

evils 
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eirils  to  M'hich  we  are  now  most  obnoxious  had  no  existence.  The 
age  of  the  patriarchs  is  to  us  that  golden  age  of  which  the  heathen 
poets  have  preserved  only  a  corrupted  remembrance;  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  patriarchs  is  our  Arcadia, — ^flowing  with  mil^and  honey : 
there  we  find  that  pastoral  life,  those  primitive  manners  which  areas 
congenial  to  the  uncofrupted  heart  as  they  are  to  the  youtliful  ima- 
gination;— they  come  to  us  with  the  stamp  and  seal,  not  only  of 
histor^al  but  of  scriptural  truth,  and  with  a  character  of  divinity^ 
This  character  has  made  severer  judges  condemn  all  attempts  a( 
mingling  fiction  with  sacred  story :  the  principle  upon'^ which  their 
condemnation  proceeds  is  just,  and  perhaps  if  it  were  pursued  it 
Virould  lead  to  a  wide  interdiction  of  historical  subjects  for  the  epo- 
pea  and  the  drama.  But  the  people  never  judge  severely ;  the  book 
which  pleases  them  they  like  because  they  like  it :— with  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  they  have  no  concern — stat  pro  ratiorie  voluntas  :— 
all  they  require  is  to  be  pleased — and  their  state  is  the  more  gra- 
cious. 

Two  other  of  the  sacred  poems  of  the  Germans  were  translated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Death  of  Abel:  Klopstock's  Messiah 
and  Bodmer's  Noah.  Both  are  written  in  hexameter  verse ;  the  style 
therefore  into  which  they  were  rendered  was  wholly  unlike  the  man- 
ner of  the  original ;  they  were  in  every  respect  miserably  done  mto 
English ;  and  totally  failed  of  exciting  any  attention  in  this  country. 
This  would  hardly  have  happened  to  the  former  work,  if -the  trans- 
lator had  possessed  the  commonest  recjuisites  for  his  undertaking; 
for  the  faults  of  Klopstock,^  like  those  of  Young,  would  have  past 
current  as  beauties  with  the  multitude  here  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
But  in  both  poems  the  charm  of  that  Arcadian  character  was 
wanting  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  Gessner's  success ;  and  neither 
the  passion  of  the  one  (disfigured  as  it  was  in  a  bald  and  unfaithful 
version)  nor  the  fable  of  the  other  was  of  sufficient  interest  to 
supply  its  place. 

The  scriptural  fact  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  chosen  for  the 
basis  of  his  poem  is  the  assumption  of  Enoch ;  a  subject  possessing 
the  religious,  and  susceptible  of  the  pastoral  interest  of  Gessner's 
work.  The  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  die  deluge, 
is  so  briefly  related  by  the  sacred  writers,  that, 

*  he/  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  *  who  fixes  the  date  of  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive within  that  period,  is  under  obligation  to  no  other  authority  what- 
ever, for  conf(>rmity  of  manners,  events,  or  even  localities;  he  has  full 
power  to  accotnmodate  these  to  his  peculiar  purposes/  '  But/  he 
pursues,  *  here  is  a  large  web  of  fiction  involving  a  small  fact  of  scrip- 
ture! Nothingcould  Justify  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  it  were,  in  any  way, 
calculated  to  impose  on  the  credulity,  pervert  the  principles,  or  corrupt 
the  affections  «f  its  approvers.     Here  then  the  appeal  lies  to  conscience 

rather 
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rattier  than  to  taste,  and  the  decision  on  this  point  is  of  infinitely  more  - 
importance  to  the  poet,  than  his  name  among  men,  or  his  interests  upon 
earth.  It  was  his  design,  in  this  composition,  to  present  a  similitttde  of 
events,  that  might  be  imagined  to  have  happened  in  the  first  age  of  the 
world,  in  which  such  scripture  characters,  as  are  introduced,  would  pro** 
bably  have  acted  and  spoken,  as  they  are  here  made  to  act  and  speak. 
The  story  is  told  as  a  parable  only,  and  its  value  in  this  view  must  be  de- 
termined by  its  moral  or  rather  by  its  religious  influence  on  the  mind 
and  on  the  heart.  Fiction  though  it  be,  it  is  the  fiction  that  represents 
truth,  and  th^t  is  truth.  Truth  in  the  essence,  though  not  in  the  name ; 
truth  in  the  spirit  though  not  in  the  letter/ 

Ttie  poem  consists  of  ten  cantos,  iti  the  heroic  couplet.  The 
'  time  chosen  is  when  one  of  the  giants  or  children  of  Cain  has  esta- 
blished by  the  sword  an  universal  monarchy^  the  whole  world  being 
subdued,  except  a  part  of  the  land  of  Eden,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  where .  Enoch  and  the  descendants  of  Seth  reside,, 
and  which  the  tyrant  is  now  invading. 

The  action  of  the  poem  commences  with  the  flight  of  Javan 
from  the  Cainites'  camp.  Javan  was  of  the  race  of  Seth,  he  and 
bis  mother  had  escaped  alone,  while  all  their  family'were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  and  Enoch  had  bred  him  up.  But '  that  sin  by 
\vhich  fell  the  angels'  had  seduced  him. 

*  As  years  enlarged  his  form,  iji  moody  hours, 
His  mind  betray'd  its  weakness  with  its  powers;  •  | 

Alike  his  fairest  hopes  and  strongest  fears 
Were  nursed  in  silence,  or  divulged  with  tears — 
He  loved,  in  lonely  indolence  reclined. 
To  watch  the  clouds,  and  listen  to  the  wind  5 
But  from  the  north,  when  snow  and  tempest  came, 
His  nobler  spirit  mounted  into  flame ; 
With  stern  delight  he  roam'd  the  howling  woods, 
Or  hung  in  ecstacy  o'er  headlong  floods. 
Meanwhile  excursive  fancy  longM  to  view 
The  world,  which  yet  by  fame  alone  he  knew  : 
The  joys  of  freedom  were  his  daily  theme, 
Glory  the  secret  of  his  midnight  dream  ; 
That  dream  he  told  not;  tho'  his  heart  would  ache. 
His  home  was  precious  for  his  mother's  sake. 
With  her  the  lowly  paths  of  peace  he  ran, 

gis  guardian  angel,  till  he  verged  to  man  ; 
ut  when  her  weary  eye  could  watch  no  more. 
When  to  the  grave  her  timeless  corse  he  bore. 
Not  Enoch's  counsels  could  his  steps  restrain  ; 
He  fled,  and  sojourn'd  in  the  lan^  of  Cain. 
There,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jubal's  lyre,    * 
Instinctive  Genius  caught  the  ethcfial  fire; 

And 
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And  soon,  with  sweetly-modulating  sWU, 
He  learn'd  to  wind  the  passions  at  nis  will, 
To  rule  the  chords  with  such  mysterious  art. 
They  seem'd  the  life-strings  of  the  hearer's  heart! 
Then  Glorys  opening  field  he  proudly  trod,  ^ 

Forsook  the  worship  and  the  ways  of  God, 
Hound  the  vain  world  pursued  the  phantom  Fame^ 
And  cast  away  his  birthright  for  a  name. 

Ten  yearb  had  elapsed  since  his  flight*  fropa  the  patriarch's  glen. 
His  dreams  of  amfcjfition  had  been  realized,  but  successful  ambition 
brought  with  it  no  happiness.  He  was  the  favourite  minstrel  of 
the  Great  King,  whose  furious  passions  were  assuaged  by  his  music ; 
and  having  now  in  the  course  of  attendance  upon  his  person  been 
brought  back  to  the  confines  of  his  native  country, 

^  His  home  Otf  happinejss  in  earthly  years. 
And  still  the  home  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears,' 

the  sense  of  duty  prevailed,  being  aided  by  affection.  During 
tbese  years  of  absence,  a  boyish  attachment  had  continually  been 
gaining  strength  in  his  imagination  and  his  heart; — he  had  leftZillah^ 
but  borne  away  with  him  a  deep  and  *  bitter  love,'  which,  like 
an  amulet,  preserved  him  from  inconstancy  or  vice ; — and  now,  at 
the  trying  moment,  when  ambition  made  its  last  struggle  in  his  soul, 
and  had  almost  prevailed,  passion  came  in  aid  of  virtue,  and  the 
remembrance  of  Zillah  brought  him  back  to  the  ways  of  his  fa* 
thers. 

He  reaches  the  laurel  thicket  where  they  had  taken  their  last 
farewell :  a  bower  had  been  made  there,  in  which  Zillah  herself  i§ 
lying  asleep  upon  the  moss. 

*  Moments  there  are,  that,  in  their  sudden  flight. 
Bring  the  slow  mysteries  of  years  to  light; 
Javan,  in  one  transporting  instant,  knew^, 
That  all  he  wish'd,  and  all  he  feai-'d  was  true ; 
For  while  the- harlot-world  his  soul  possessed, 
Love  seem'd  a  crime  in  his  apostate  breast ; — 
But  now  the  phantoms  of  a  wandering  brain. 
Arid  wounded  spirit,  cross'd  his  thoughts  in  vain ; 
Past  sins  and  follies,  cares  and  woes  forgot, 
Peace,  virtue,  Zillah,  seem'd  his  present  lot ; 
Where'er  he  look'd,  around  him  or  above. 
All  was  the  pledge  of  truth,  the  work  of  Love, 
At  whose  transforming  hand,  where  last  they  stood, 
:    Had  sprung  that  lone  memorial  in  the  wood. 

'  Thus  on  the  slumbering  maid  while  Javan  gazed, 
With  quicker  swell  her  hidden  bosom  raised 
The  shadowy  tresses,  that  profusely  shed 
Their  gplden  wreathi  from  her  reclining  head ; 
.   .v©i.  x^x,  jso.  xxi.  F  A  deeper 
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A  deeper  crimson  mantled  o'er  her  cheek. 
Her  close  Hp  qaiver'd,  as  in  act  to  speak, 
While  broken. sobs,  and  tremors  of  unrest, 
^    The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  expressM : 
At  length,  amidst  imperfect  murmurs,  fdl 
The  name  of  "  Javan !"  and  a  low  "  farewell !" 
Tranquil  again,  her  cheek  resumed  its  hue, 
And  soft  as  infancy  heir  breath  she  drew/ — p.  28* 

Javan  retires  into  the  thicket,  and  laying  aside  his  harp,  pihycr 
upop  a  flute,  an  instrument  here  represented  as  his  inveotion. 

*  At  once  obedient  to  the  lip  and  hand. 
It  uttered  every  feeling  at  command. 
Light  o'er  the  stops  his  airy  fingers  flew, 
A  spirit  spoke  in  every  tone  they  driew. 

Zillah  wakes  and  the  sound  continues  8ti]l,-^sbe  rises  and  ad- 
\^ances  as  if  half  expecting  to  see  the  object  of  her  dream.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select  from  all  the  volumes  of  modem  poetry 
any  thing  more  truly  beautiful,  or  more  beautifully  true,  than  the  brief 
description  which  follows. 

*  Time  had  but  touch'd  her  form  to  finer  grace. 
Years  had  but  shed  their  favours  on  her  face, 
While  secret  love  and  unrewarded  truth. 

Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth,  »• 

Gave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chastened  bloom, 
And  shut  from  rifling  winds  its  coy  perfume/ 

They  meet,  but  Javan  dares  not  make  himself  known,  and  womaolgf 
pride  prevents  her  from  appearing  to  recognize  him:  she  there- 
fore directs  him  to  Enoch  s  dwelling  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  and 
leaves  him.  Enoch  knows  him  as  soon  as  he  appears,  and  falb 
upon  his  neck,, exclaiming    ..v  * 

*  Oh!  I  have  wept  through  many  a  night  for  thee. 
And  watch'd  through  many  a  day  this  day  to  see. 

Strong  was  ftiy  faith;  in  dreams  or  waking  thought^  '  \ 

Oft  as  thine  image  o'er  my  mind  was  brought,  ^ 

I  deem'd  thee  living  by  this  conscious  sign,  '    -     '-■'*.'■ 

The  deep  communion  of  my  soul  with  thine/  ^    , . .; 

The  hope  which  the  patriarch  had  thus  cherished  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  voice  which  he  had  that  day  heard,  telling  him 
that  ere  the  third  morning  his  joy  would  be  fulfilled,  and  his  rest 
b^gun.  That  joy  was  not  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
liour  of  his  own  departure  was  now  near  at  hand;  and  when  Javan 
informs  him  of  the  Great  King's  approach,  and  his  deterniiiiation 
to  lay  waste  the  glen  with  firf?  and  sWord,  and  urges  him  and  his 
'        ^  kkdred 
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kindred  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wilds^  far  to  the  south|  Enoch  with 
prophetic  calmness  replies : 

*  Here  is  mine  earthly  habitation,  here 
I  wait  till  my  Redeemer  shall  appear; 
Death  and  the  face  of  man,  I  dare  not  shun, 
God  is  my  refuge,  and  his  will  be  done/ 

The  day  on  which  Javan  has  returned  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Adam,  on  which  a  sacrifice  is  offered,  near  his  grave. ..  The 
description  of  the  burial-place  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  also  as  an  instance  (perhaps  unique)  in  which  the  customs  of  a 
peculiar  sect  have  given  a  charm  to  poetry.  It  is  a  Moravian 
bqrying-ground, — a  garden  of  the  dead, — where 

'  —  red  and  white  with  intermingling  flowers 
The  graves  look'd  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers; 

*  Green  rnyrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their  bound  ,  / 
Ran  the  clear  rill  with  ever  murmuring  sound  : 

*rwas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care,  '    ' 

It  breath'd  of  hope  and  moved  the  heart  to  prayer/ 

After  the  sacrifice  Javan  goes  to  Zillah  to  avow  himself.  She 
receives  him  with  reproaches^  and  when  his  pleading  begins  to  pre- 
vail over  pride  and  resentment,  reminds  him  of  the  danger  which 
is  at  hand,  and  that  it  is  no  season  for  earthly  love.  At  midnight 
the  glen  is  entered  by  the  enemy,  and  all  its  dwellers  borne  away 
captives  to  the  great  King. 

Thus  far  the  narrative  has  been  carried  on  continuously:  the^ 
scene  now  changes,  and  the  eighth  canto  opens  with  the  song  of  a 
minstrel  before  the  giant-king.  His  chiefs  are  sitting  round  him 
retojmed  from  the  conquest  of  Eden,  and  flushed  with  new  wine ;  ' 
and  piles  of  cedar  trees  are  blazing  near,  where  human  victims  are 
offered  in  sacrifice.  The  minstrel  relates  in  his  song  how  the  last 
army  of  Eden  has  been  destroyed : — they  had  retired  after  their 
defeat  into  a  thicket  hoping  to  escape  by  swimming  the  river: — a 
chain  of  rafts  cut  off  this  hope ;  and  the  giants  setting  fire  to  the 
dry  grass  destroyed  them  by  fire  and  sword,  reserving  for  sacrifice 
those  whom  they  saved  in  the  water.  The  monarch  hears  him  with 
apparent  complacency ;  but  his  eyes  are  eagerly  fixed  upon  th« 
mount  of  Paradise. 

^  The  giant  panted  with  intense  desire 
To  scale  those  heights,  and  storm  the  walls  of  Are;,         '■■■.,. 
His  arde^kt  soul  in  extacy  of  thought. 
Even  now  with  Michael  and  his  angels  fought, 
*     And  sfiw  the  seraphim,  like  meteors,  driven 

Be&re  his  banners  through  the  gates  of  Heavefi, 
''    '  'WhiiiB  he  secure  the  gldrious  garden  trod,  ' 

^       '  mi  sWtty -d  his  Sceptre  from  the  unburn  of  God.**--p.  5ft         ' ' 
:'I^t^  f2  '  The 
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The  captive  patriigrchs  are  now  brought  before  him :  be  espies 
Javan  and  immediately  orders  him  to  be  burnt  and  his  ashes  scat- 
tered to  the  ^ind.  Javan  justifies  himself  for  having  returned  to  , 
his  native  laud ;  and  declares  that  if  he  dies  alone,  he  shall  die  re- 
joicing. Zillah  theh  rushes  forv^ard,  and  a  scene  ensues  Mhich  will 
remind  the  reader  of  Olindo  aud  Sofronia :  it  is  interrupted  by  die 
fosterfather  of  tlie  giant-king,  a  necromancer,  who  had  followed* him 
like  his  evil  genius  through  all,  his  fortune,  prompting  him  to.  new 
enterprises  of  blood  aud  wickedness.  He  bids  him  heap  the  pyre» 
with  fresh  fuel  and  cast  the  patriarchs  into  the  flames  as  a  propiti* 
atofy  sacrifice  to  the  demons  -whom  he  serves*  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  defy  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
his  impiety,  his  nerves  are  stiffened,  and  he  remains  motionless  as  a 
statue.  While  the  giants  are  gazing  on  him  in  dismay,  Enoch  stands 
forth  from  among  the  prisoners.  At  his  awful  countenance  the 
tyrant  shakes  like  Belshazzar  when  he  sees  the  writmg  on  the  wall. 
He  announces  the  punishment  of  the  enchanter,  who  hears  his  sen-^ 
tence,  and  instantly  begins  to  fulfil  it  by  flying  into  the  woods.  He 
then  addresses  the  tyrant,  warns  him  that  the  next  morning  shall 
See  his  carcass  a  prey  to  the  wolves ;  aud  concludes  by  telling  bim 
that  the  weakest  of  the  faithful  despises  his  power.  The  tyrant 
raises  his  sword  to  smite  him,  but  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was 
not  found.  The  giants  then  advance  to  storm  the  mount  of  Para- 
dise. '  The  poet  has  with  great  judgment  prepared  his  readers  for 
the  catastrophe  by  describing  the  gathering  of  the  element^  in  the 
former  part  of  the  scene.  The  storm  begins, — the  wind  drives 
sleet  and  hail  in  their  faces, — the  earth  rocks : 

*  Red  in  the  west  the  burning  mount,  array'd 

With  tenfold  terror  by  incumbent  shade ; 

(For  moon  and  stars  were  wrapt  in  dunnest  gloora) 

Glar'd  like  a  torch  amidst  creation's  tomb.' 
The  giants  are  thrown  into  confusion,  when  cherubim  on  horsejj. 
of  fire  attack  the  monstrous  brood,  and  complete  their  overthrow. 
In  the  flight  the  tyrant  is  slain  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  people. 
They  who  survive  the  wreck  fly  to  their  own  land ;  the  patriarchs 
return  to  their  glen  and  Javan  with  them,  there  to  enjoy  all  the 
blessings  that  earth  can  bestow ;  a  youtli  of  penitence  foUowed'bj 
an  age  of  peace. 

Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  education  uses  an  illustration  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  a  narrative  poem  :  to  render  it  successful,  he 
says,  three  things  are  required,  as  in  husbandry ;  first,  that  tlie  soil 
be  good;  secondly,  that  tlie  husbandman  be  skilful;  lastly,  that 
the  seed  be  clean  and  well  chosen :  so  should  the  subject  of  a 
I)oem  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry,  the  poet  versed  in 
his  art,  and  the  incidents  judiciously  conceived.     Of  the  general 

ground- 
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groundwork  of  The  World  before  the  Flood  we  have  already  spo- 
ken ;  and  the  extracts  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  our 
analysis  are  of  such  merit  as  to  render  any  praise  of  the  execution 
superfluous.  There  is  ^  less  action  in  the  poem  than  might  haye 
been  expected  in  a  drama,  the  title  of  which  announces  that  the 
world  is  the  theatre,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human 
race  is  at  stake.  Had  Mr.  Montgomery  chosen  to  enrich  his  web 
with  mythological  embroidery,  the  Rabbinical  fables  would  have 
afforded  him  splendid  materials :  had  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
shadow  out  the  great  events  of  the  present  times  in  his  tale  pf  the 
past,  as  Virgil  and  Spenser  have  done,  a  parallel  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  giants  and  the  frantic  ambition  of  their  blasphemous  chief  was 
l5efore  his  eyes.  Mr.  Montgomery  has  preferred  to  give  his -work 
a  pastoral  and  patriarchal  character,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  if  it 
lost  in  action,  it  would  gain  in  beauty. 

The  least  successful  portions  of  the  work  before  us  are,  the  se- 
cond interview  between  Javan  and  Zillah,  and  the  scene  between 
them  before  the  giant-king.  This  is  the  effect  of  Ayme,  which, 
in  our  language,  is  ill  adapted  for  the  expression  of  dramatig  elo* 
quence  or  passion.  The  necromancer  also,  though  he  acts  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  story,  is  less  impressive  than  he  might  have 
been.  In  his  appearance  he  will  reminpl  the  reader  of  the  wizard 
in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  accidental  resemblance  is  not 
fortunate. 

Having  noticed  what  appears  to  us  ^  the  feeblest  part  of  the 
pk>eni,  it  is  equally  our  duljr  to  instance  what  we  think  the  best. 
It  is  the  fourth  Canto,  in  which  Enoch  relates  to  Javan  the  de^th 
df  Adam.  The  effect  of  his  fall  upon  his  own  character  is  thirt 
finely  conceived:- 

*  But  deep  remorse  for  that  mysterious  crime, 
Whose  dire  contagion  through  elapsing  time 
Diffused  the  curse  of  death  beyond  coiitroul, 
Had  wrought  such  self  abasement  in  his  soul, 
That  he,  whose  honours  were  approached  by  none, 
Was  yet  the  meekest  man  beneath  the  sun. 
From  sin,  as  from  the  serpent  that  betray'd 
Eve's  early  innocence,  he  shrunk  afraid ; 
Vice  he  rebuked  with  so  Austere  a  frown, 
He  §eem'd  to  brin^  an  instant  judgment  down, 
Ypt  while  he  chid,  compunctuous  tears  would  start, 
Apd  yearning  tend/^mess  dissolve  his  b^avt; 
The  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  own, 
He  sufeifd  as  if  he  I>ad  sinn'd  alone. 
Within  OUT  glen  to  filial  love  endeared, 
Abroad  for  Wisdom,  ttuth  and  justice  fear'd, 
He  w^lk^d.so  humbly  in  the  sight  of  all, 
. ;' ;  The  vilest  ne'er  reproached  him  with  hi^  fall* 

F  3  Children 
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Children  were  his  delight ; — they  ran  to  meet 
His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp'd  his  honour d  feet; 
While  'midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  blest| 
He  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rest : 
Yet  as  a  parent,  nought  beneath  the  sky 
Touch'd  him  so  quickly  as  an  infant's  eye ; 
Joy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught, 
Its  flash  of  rage  sent  horror  through  his  thought. 
His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain. 
As  if  he  fell  from  innocence  again/ — p.  63. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  fall  he  instructs  Enoch  to  offer  au  an- 
nual sacrifice.  On  that  same  day  he  is  struck  for  death.  Eve,  and 
Seth,  and  Enoch  b^r  bim  to  his  home,  and  endeavour  vainly  to 
administer  relief. 

*  Yet -while  his  pangs  grew  sharper,  more  resigned, 

More  self-collected  grew  the  sufferer^s  mind ; 

Patient  at  heart,  tho'  rack*d  kt  every  pore, 

The  righteous  penalty  of  sin  he  bore. 

Not  his  the  fortitude  that  mocks  at  pains. 

But  that  which  feels  them  most,  and  yet  sustains. 
"  Tis  just,  'tis  merciful,"  we  heard  him  say, 
"  Yet  wherefore  hath  He  tum'd  his  fece  away? 

I  see  Him  not,  I  hear  Him  not;  I  call; 

My  God!  my  God!  support  me,  or  I  felll^' 

At  this  time  the  sun  sets  amid  crimson  clouds.  The  winds  rise, 
and  ai  storm  comes  on  accompanied  with  such  convulsions  of  the 
earth  as  if  the  world  were  about  to  perish  with  the  first  man. 
Amidst  this  general  sympathy  of  nature  the  sufferer  continues  to 
wrestle  in  prayer.  What  follows  is  the  finest  part  of  the  whole 
poem.  . 

.  <  >^«  Tnov,  of  my  faith  the  Author  and  the  £nd| 
Mine  earlv,  late,  and  everlasting  Friend  I 
The  joy,  that  once  thy  presence  gave,  restore 
Ere  I  am  summon'd  hence,  and  seen  no  more; 
t)own  to  the  dust  returns  this  earthly  frame, 
Heceive  my  Spirit,  Lord !  from  whom  it  came ; 
Rebuke  the  Tempter,  shew  thy  power  to  save, 
O  let  thy  glory  light  me  to  the  grave,  ••* 

That  these,  who  witness  my  departing  breath, 
May  learn  to  triumph  in  the  grasp  of  Death.*" 

*  *'  He  closed  his  eye-lids  with  a  tranquil  smile,  ';■    ' 

And  seem'd  to  rest  in  silent  prayer  awhile:  '* 

Around  his  couch  with  filial  awe  we  kneel'd. 
When  suddenly  a  light  from  heaven  reveal'd  \ 

A  Spirit,  that  stood  within  th'  unopen'd  door;-— 
,  The  sword  of  God  in  his  right  hand  he  bore; 
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His  countenance  was  lightning,  and  his  vest 
Like  snow  at  sun-'rise  on  the  mountain's  ctest; 
Yet  so  benignly  beautiful  his  form,     . 
His  presence  still'd  the  fury  of  the  storm ; 
At  once  the  winds  retire,  the  waters  cease; 
His  look  was  love,  his  salutation  "  Peace  T ' 

*  "  Our  Mother  first  beheld  him,  sore  amazed. 
But  terror  grew  to  transport,  while  she  gazed: 
— *  Tis  He,  the  Prince  of  Seraphim,  who  drove 
Our  banish'd  feet  from  Eden's  na:ppy  grove; 
Adam,  my  Life,  my  Spouse,  awake !"  she  cried  ; 
**  Ketum  to  Paradise ;  behold  thy  Guide ! 
O  let  me  follow  in  this  dear  embrace  :" 
She  sunk,  and  on  his  bosom  hid  her  face. 
Adam  looked  up  ;  his  visage  changed  its  hue. 
Transformed  into  an  Angel's  at  the  view  : 
**  I  come !"  be  cried,  with  faith's  full  triumph  fired. 
And  in  a  sigh  of  ecstacy  expired. 
The  light  was  vanish'd,  and  the  vision  fled  ; 
We  stood  alone,  the  living  with  the  dead: 
The  ruddy  embers,  glimmering  round  the  room, 
Display'd  the  corpse  amidst  the  solemn  gloom; 
But  o'er  the  scene  a  holy  calm  reposed, 
The  gate  of  heaven  had  open'd  there,  and  closed. 

* "  Eve's  faithful  arm  still  clasp'd  her  lifeless  Spouse; 
Gently  I  shook  it,  from  her  trance  to  rouse ; 
She  gave  no  answer;  tnotionless  and  cold, 
ft  fell  like  day  from  my  relaxing  hold  ; 
Allann'd  I  lifted  up  the  locks  of  grey,  .- 

That  hid  her  cheek ;  her  soul  had  pass'd  away ; 
-*  A  beauteous  corse  she  graced  her  partner^s  side,    . 

Love  bound  their  lives,  and  Death  could  not  divide.-' '       : 

The  poem  is  dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  a  departed  friend  in  stan* 
zas  which  have  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr.  Montgomery's 
happiest  pieces.  In  these,  as  in  the  preface,  he  expresses  that 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  it  is  the  fate  of  most  poets  to  feel 
when  they  compare  the  execution  of  their  work  with  their  pre- 
vious idea ;  and  he  tells  us  that  be  appears  before  the  public  with 
many  apprehensions,  and  with  small  hopes.  There  is  no  reason 
for  this  distrust;  be  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  his  peers,  from 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  the  true  poet  receives  his  awards  when  the 
ikcrees  of  those  who  have  intruded  themselves  into  'their  places  are 
^rgotten. 


F  4  A*T, 
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Aet.  VIT.  The  Jiature  of  Things,  a  Didascalic  Poeniy  trans- 
lated from  the  Latm  of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  accompanied 
with  Commentaries,  comparative,  illustrative,  and  scientific,  and 
the  Life  of  Epicurus.  By  Thomas  Busbyi  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab. 
2  vols.  4to.     1813. 

TT  is  a  maxim  among  the  doctors^  that  '  when  men  pursue  ener* 
^  gizing  objects^  they  will  do  prodigies/  In  literature  these  ob- 
jects, whether  originality  or  plagiarism  be  employed  upon  them^ 
are  generally  developed  m  a  quarto. 

Our  ancestors,  for  the  most  part,  were  content  with  prefixing  a 
few  copies  of  commendatory  verses  to  their  translations ;  but  Doc- 
tor Busby's  preliminaries  are  far  more  substantial.  We  are  pre- 
sented with  nineteen  pages  of  subscribers,  from  *  Princes  of ^  the 
Blood  Royal,*  down  to  plain  '  Young,  Charles  George,  Esq.* 
Each  rank  has  its  appropriate  head  m  black  letter; — Princes, 
Dukes,  Marquisses,  Earls,  Viscounts,  Barons,  Privy  Counsellors, 
&c.  As  such  an  assemblage  will  no  doubt  dazzle  the  reader  at 
his  entrance  on  the  work,  we  are  inclined  to  leave  him  for  a  short 
time  in  this  goodly  company,  and  to  descant  to  the  few  who  may 
attend  to  us,  on  the  present  state  of  our  poetical  translations. 

Virgil,  with  the  exception  of  his  Eclogues,  Terence,  Tibullus, 
Juvenal,  Manilius,  and  parts  of  Ovid,  have  been  well  and  fairly 
translated.  The  other  writers  of  Roman  poetry  have  either  not 
been  attempted,  or  not  adequately  rendered.  As  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  author  who  has  generally  treated  this  subject,  we  shall 
hazard  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  since  it  naturally  leads  to  our  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  Busby's  Didascalic  Poem. 

The  great  difficulty  which,  without  sufficient  reason,  has  been 
attributed  to  Plautus,  was  ,the  probable  cause  why  no  translation 
of  him  appeared  when  his  wit  would  have  been  most  congenial^ 
the  play-wrights  of  tlie  day  :  for  if  we  except  an  ancient  translatioii 
of  the  Menachmi,  by  W.  W.  1595,  andean  abortive  attempt  by 
Echard  and  Cooke,  the  Plautini  sates  were  not  naturalized  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  by  Bonnell  Thornton  and  Co.  The 
recommendation  of  George  Colman,  Senior,  to  whom  the  comediea 
were  dedicated,  and  whose  success  in  Terence  was  generally  alloV'f 
ed,  influenced  for  a  time  the  public  voice  in  favour  of  this  imitadon 
of  his  plan.  But  the  work  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  nor  indeed 
can  a  good  translation  of  Plautus  be  expected  until  he  is  freed,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  numberless  specks  which  still  disfigure  hist 
text. 

Although  there  are  passages  in  Catullus  which  delicacy  must 
deem  untranslatable,  yet  it  is  surprising  that  his  beauties  have  never 

(but 
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(but  in  one  solitary  and  imperfect  instance)  been  rendered  acces- 
sible to  English  readers.  The  jicme  and  the  jitys  may  vie  in  pa- 
thos with  any  poems  of  the  same  cast  ancient  or  modem.  The 
Epithalamium,  the  favourite  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  the  burst  of  feeling  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the 
minor  poems,  with  a  fe\v  exceptions,  loudly  call^or  poietical  com^ 
petition. 

It  may  be  deemed  almost  a  disgrace  to  our  national  taste  that 
Horace  should  be  still  buffeted  between  Holyday  ahd  Creech, 
Francis  and  Clubbe,  Boscawen  and  Duncombe.  Francis  has  par- 
tially succeeded  in  some  of  the  odes;  and  many  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  in  our  fugitive  poetry,  extremely  well  reib- 
dered.  These  are  naturally  the  most  popular ;  while  the  rest,  with 
the  epodes,  satires  and  epistles,  have  little  claim  to  attention  in  their 
new  dresses. 

Among  the  amatory  poets  of  the  day,  Propertius,  the  most  po- 
lished and  refined  of  elegiac  writers,  has  not  yet  found  one  to  re- 
deem his  beauties  from  the  transpositions  of  Broukhusius,  and  the 
more  than  German  assaults  of  Kuinoel.  He  has  been  said,  indeed, 
to  male  love  like  a  schoolmaster;  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  prevented 
the  fastidious  from  turning  over  his  pages  ;  but  if  he  did  so,  Orbi- 
lius  was  an  accomplished  gentleman.  No  classic,  of  the  Augustan 
age,  is  less  read  and  less  understood  than  l^ropertius ;  his  indelica- 
cies have  beeti  enlarged  on,  his  hellenisms  have  been  criticised,  hig 
heartlessness  has  been  ridiculed;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  hitherto  met 
with  bad  editors,  prejudiced  readers,  and  no  adequate  translators. 

To  infuse  the  strength,  warmth,  and  bold  conciseness  of  Persius 
into  our  language,  was  a  laboiir  of  no  common  ex^tion,  and,  in 
the  prosecution  of  it,  we  find  Dryden  fail  from  vulgarity,  Brewster 
from  plagiarism,  and  Sir  William  Drummond  from  an  endeavour 
to.  grind  the  fruges  Cleantheas  into  vers  de  societe. 

4-  selection  from  Martial,  by  different  hands,  would  make  not  an 
unamusidg  volume.  Few  of  his  epigrams  are  correctly  rendered, 
or  boast  any  of  the  naivete  of  the  original.  The  pseudo-tr^e- 
dies  of  Setieca,  and  the  Latin  anthologies,  are  undeserving  the  time 
which  their  translation  would  exact. 

Next  to  Virgil,  as  an  epic  poet,  Lucan  confessedly  takes  his 
rank.  He-  is  the  only  bard  who  has  made  a  catalogue  poetical. 
The  whole  of  the  first  book  is  inimitable.  The  Sacred  Grove,  the 
Marriage  of  Cato,  the  Apotheosis  of  Pompey,  and  other  splendid 
passages,  bespeak  a  mind,  not  as  Quintilian  chuses  to  assert,  orato- 
rical merely,  but  capable  of  the  highest  flights  of  poetry.  Yet  to 
May  and  Rowe  alone  is  Lucan  indebted  for  any  knowledge  which 
^he  English  reader  can  obtain  of  him.  May  ttius  renders  one  of 
mie  finest  passages  in  the  poein. 

*At 
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.    'Atnon  in  Pharid  Manesjacuere&villiy 

Nee  cinis  exiguus  tantam  compescuit  umbram. 
Prosiluit  busto :  semiustaque  membra  relinquens, 
^  Deseneremque  rogum,  seqaitur  convexa  Tonantis, 

Quaniger/&c. 

V        *  In  Pharian  coales  his  ghost  could  not  remaine. 
Nor  thosef  fewashes  his  great  spirit  containc. 
Out  from  the  grave  he  issues,  and  forsakes 
Th*  unworthy  fire,  and  halfe  burnt  limbs,  and  takes 
Up  to  the  convexe  of  the  skie  his  flight, 
Where  with  black  ayre  the  starry  poles  doe  meet;' — B.  IX.  1. 

Rowe  undertook  his  translation  more  in  the  spirit  of  paity 
thsm  of  poetry;' and  the  best  portions  of  it  are  those  which  are 
least  worthy  of  attention  in  the  original.  He  has  chiefly  suc- 
,  ceeded  in  tbe  argumentative  and  sarcastic  parts.  In  the  tender  and 
descriptive  he  has  generally  failed;  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
author  of  Jane  Shore  should  thus  give  Corpelia's  griefs  to  bi^ 
countrymen: 

*  Ah !  my  once  greatest  lord !  ah  !  cruel  hour^ 
Is  thy  victorious  head  in  fortune's  power? 
Since  miseries  my  baneful  love  pursue, 
Why  did  I  wed  tnee  only  to  undo  ? 
But  see  to  death  my  williilg  neck  I  bow ; 
Atone  the  angry  Gods  by  one  kind  blow. 
Long  since,  for  thee,  my  life  I  would  have  giv'n, 
Yet,  let  me,  yet,  prevent  the  wrath  of  heav'n. 
Kill  me,  and  scatter  me  upon  the  sea, 
So  shall  propitious  tides  thy  fleets  convey, 
Thy  kings  be  faithful,  and  the  world  obey/— B.  VIIL  12?. 

On  the  whole,  Lucan  calls  for  a  new  translation  more  than  any 
writer  after  the  golden  age  of  Roman  verse ;  and  we  have  dwelt 
on  this  subject  longer,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Busby  may  think  fair^ 
because  we  are  convinced  that  the  public  acquiesce  in  Rowe,  ni6re 
from  the  nominis  umbra j  than  from  any  real  excellencies  of  his 
version. 

Statius  is  wretchedly  handled  by  Lewis.  Dr.  Busby  informs  us^ 
that  his  son,  the  reciter,  is  at  present  employed  on  a  new  transla-^ 
tion-^we  wish  him  success,  and  shall  hail  the  moment, 

"  *  lactam  faciei  cum  Statius  urbemt  r 

Indicetque  diem/ 

After  all,  it  is  a  dull  study;  and  we  should  be  well  content. to» 
leav_e  him,  with  Silius  Italicus,  to  mere  scholars.     They  will  not 

Jrosper  in  our  soil ;  even  the  translation  of  a  book  of  Statins  by 
^ope  led  to  little  praise  and  to  no  imitation.     We  speak  of  the 
Tfaebaid  alone.    The  Sylva,  which  Jeremy  M^rkland  proudly  prq- 

claim^ 
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claims  that  he  had  purified  in  five  hundred  passages^  in  which  there 
was  oy^ev  yy*ef,  ought  to  be  no  longt^r  exotics*  III  a  former  num- 
ber we  cited  some  pleasing  lines  on  sJcepj  translated  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son. The  villa  Sarrentinay  the  Genet  hi  lacon  Lucam^  the  Odes 
to  Maximum  and  to  Severn s^  would  bear  the  most  classical  trans^ 
fusion  into  our  language*  We  are  well  aware  that  we  tread  oa 
dangerous  ground  in  comparing  Statius  with  Horace,  yet  if  we 
tlirow  aside  our  prejudices  for  a  moment,  we  mu^t  surely  allow 
that  the  muse  of  the  golden  day  still  lingered  in  the  Sylvet* 

Valerius  Flaccus  is,  we  must  admit,  generally  turgid  and  bom- 
bastic, yet  he  abounds  also  in  passages  written  with  great  judg- 
ment and  chastised  spirit.  We  have,  not  met  with  an  English 
translation  of  his  Argonautics.  We  shall  beg  indulgence  for  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  Ctaudian,  and  dien  turn  to  Lucretius,  whom 
we  have,  w  ithout  reference  to  chronology,  left  to  a  more  extended 
criticism. 

.  To  those  youths  who  are  intended,  during  their  school  instruction^ 
to  be  made  Latin  versifiers,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  we 
would  recommend,  though  with  some  caution,  repeated  draughts  of 
Ctaudian.  There  is  in  him  a  rhythm,  a  cadence^  a  climax,  which  he 
enjoys  in  common  with  Virgil ;  besides  a  more  complete  posses- 
sion, perhaps,  of  the  os  rotundum,  and  a  dignity  of  compound 
cpidiet  whicli,  under  the  guidance  of  taste  and  judgment,  are  well 
calculated  to  enrich  the  compositions  of  the  youth  tn  I  student* 

Lucretius  has  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  his  commentators; 
jet  though  Wakefield's  faults  are  numerous  and  obslrusive,  vve  caU' 
not  agree  with  Dr.  Nptt,  to  raise  Havercamp  at  bis  expense,  Tlie 
criticism  of  Havercarap's  days  is  now^  well  understood :  as  a  pio- 
neer of  literature,  he  ranks  with  Burman  and  Oudendorp ;  but  to 
the  present  state  of  classical  advancement,  we  can  set  a  value 
on  his  diligence  alone*  Wakefield  (who  is  dubbed  '  Doctor'  fay 
Dr.  Nott)  was  deficient  in  taste  for  Tjatin  pt>etry.  If  we  needed 
any  proof  of  thii^:,  the  laboured  doggerel  prefixed  to  his  edition  and 
dedicated  to  Mr<Fox,  would  decide  the  question,* 

His  affectation  and  innovations  in  orthography  were  frequently 
ludicrous.  lie  laid  down  canons  to  which  he  did  not  adhere:  he 
forgot  in  one  page,  what  he  had  advanced  in  the  former  \  and  he 
dissented  from  the  just  emendations  and  illustrations  of  others 
from  private  pique  and  party  spirit.  Acute,  ingenious  and  per- 
severing, he  W'as  at  the  same  time  so  vehemently  afflicted  with  ihe 
critical  hypochondria,  that  he  fancied  himself  on  an  eminence,  and 


^  Tlis  is  ihe  opening  of  liii  duIJ  punegyHc :— ^ 

Tc  salvere  jiibct  simpkx,  si  mslica,  Massj 
|1  Atigligcnuni>  FOXl^   gloria,  rotufj  aniori  &c« 
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aimed  at  ly  every  scholar  around  him.  To  iome  harmless  byc-^ 
statiders  he  threW  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance ;  to  others  he  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  most  peevish  tone  of  irascibility,  because  they 
neither  noticed  his  positions  nor  adopted  his  conclusions.  It  ]» 
not  merely  from  a  perusal  of  his  notes  to  Lucretius,  that  this 
opinion  is  formed,  but  from  a  reference  to  his  works  collectively  i 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  he  who  in  the  common  inter- 
course  of  life  was  confessedly  amiable,  should  in  that  alone,  vrtiicb 
lives  after  him,  have  given  such  room  to  the  accusation  of  spleeli 
and  illiberality. 

From  the  critics,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  translators,  and 
of  these  Lucretius  boasts  a  more  abundant  crop  than  any  of  tfae 
authors  before  enumerated. 

Tiie  best  translation  of  Lucretius  which  has  yet  been  made,  in 
that  of  Marchetti.  He  was  pf  ofessor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  and  died  1744.  A  German  translation  was  given 
%  Mayr,  in  J784-5.  De  Wit  transferred  him  in  prose  and  in 
Dutch  to  the  fens  of  Holland.  Marolles  frenchified  him  in  three 
micceeding  editions,  as  did  Moli^re,  Des  Coutures,  and  Guillet. 
In  our  own  language  Evelyn  led  the  way  in  1656,  but  he  proceeded 
no  farther  than  the  first  book.  In  1743,  Guernier  gave  a  prose 
translation.  Dryden  had  given  partial  versions  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions^  and  Greech  of  the  whole,  long  befwe 
this  attempt.  k 

A  few  years  since  a  duodecimo  peeped  forth,  which  bore  no  name 
on  the  title-page,  but  which  report  gave  to  Dr«  Nott.  It  con- 
tained only  the  first  book,  but  threatened ''the  remainder  in  due 
time.  Time  however  passed,  and  the  appetite  of  the  public  never 
called  for  the  promised  food.  To  this  succeeded  two  portly  qtiai^-* 
tos,  from  Mr.  Good,  who  decked  them  with  parallel  passages  from 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persic,  Greek,  Latin,  aiid  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages. In  this  JSabel  of  book-making,  Job  brings  his  mite  to  bear 
on  the  doctrine  of  Atoms,  II.  196.  Hafiz  ilhistrates  the  Anaphora, 
11,  5.  The  Arabian  bard  Zohair  personifies  death  like  Lucretius^ 
IL  102;  and  Klopstock  and  Gessner  plainly  shew  how  the  German 
and  Roman  taste  quadrate. 

Facit  indis;natio  tersuniy  says  Juvenal— ^and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  feeling  inspirited  Dr.  Busby,  who  has  followed  bis 
predecessor,  whom  he  never  Sames  or  even  hints  at,  with  two 
(juartos  of  still  larger  dimensions,  of  *  ample  verge  and  room  enough,' 
in  three  sizes,  atlas,  imperial,  and  common.  Nay  he  does  not,  fike 
Cluvienus,  confine  himself  to  versification,  but  he  breaks  the  very 
tubsellia  with  recitation.  His  son  performs  die  office  of  declaimef-^ 


' plorabile  si  quid 

Eliquat,  et-tenero  siipplantat  verba  palato/ 

We 
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We  have  not  entered  into  the  virtues  of  translators^  or  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  applaud  the  unassuming  modesty  with  which 
9ome  of  them  have  made  an  aucient  author  our  own.  Dr.  Busby 
probably  does  not  agree  in  the  necessity  of  so  strict  a  self-denial ; 
and  he  .will  therefore  be  generally  found  to  use  the  first  person,  or 
to  imply  it;  in  the  designation  of  his  labours,  where  it  migHt  perhaps 
have  been  spared  without  much  loss  to  the  reader. 

*  Tlie  representative  of  a  great  original,'  says  the  Doctor,  *  is 
compelled  to  rise  above  mediocrity/  There  is  an  old  and  vulgar 
proverb,  ^  that  one  man  may  drag  a  cow  to  the  water,  but  not  an 
hundred  can  make  her  drink.'  Of  this  nature  seems  the  '  compuU 
sion'  to  which  the  Doctor  alludes :  Lucretius  draws  him  to  Heli- 
con,  but  '  the  representative  of  a  great  original,'  except  in  a  verjr 
few  instances,  is  dreadfully  subject  to  hydrophobia. 

*  When  I  strictly  adhere  to  the  limits  of  the  couplet,  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  condensing  the  sense  of  my  author : — 

e.  g.  ^  Did  ball  of  lead,  and  ball  of  wool  agree 

In  density,  equal  their  weights  would  be.* — B.  I.  414. 

Again, 

*  The  stag's  rank  hoof  the  hound  resistless  draws, 

And  snowy  geese  obey  the  olfactory  laws.' — B.  IV.  812. 

*  If  I  have  frequently  disregarded  its  termination,  and  abruptly  brokeu 
into  the  succeeding  line,  I  hope  it  has  not  always  been  without  adding 
surprise  to  strength  :— 

e.  g.*  *  How  mixed  the  seeds,  and  how  subsist,  I  long 

To  teach  my  Memmius but  th^  Roman  tongue 

Too  indigent  my  noble  theme  to  graces 
In  simple  brevity  my  thoughts  1  trace/ — B.  III.  175. 
*•  And  that  in  the  occasional  adoption  of  the  triplet,  I  have  not  'wholly 
failed  of  imitating  that  grandeur  and  elevation  by  which. the  vei-se  of 
Lucretius  is  so  eminently  distinguished.' 
One  proof  shall  suffice, 

*  From  her  this  first,  this  sovereign  rule  I  bring,! 
All  nature's  substances  ft-om  substance  spring,       > 

,  The  Gods  from  nothing  ne'er  made  any-thing.'      j  B.  I.  185. 
How  would  Martinus  Scriblerus  have  danced  at  this  addition  t^ 
the  treasures  of  his  bathos!  , 

.    In  the  preface  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  anticipation  of 
what  the  Doctor's  muse  will  eflect. 

•The  spirit  of  Lucretius  appears  tome,  no  less  than  that  of  Homer 
timself,  incapable  of  transfusion,  but  by  a  muse  emulative  of  the 
simplest  attire  and  easiest  gesture,  combined  with  a  contident  and  noble 
air ;  a  muse  whose  numbers  are  at  once  smooth  and  strong ;  whoso 
diction  is  as  bold  as  obvious,  and  whose  style  is  alternately  sweet,  rich, 
and  lofty. 

Mil 
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*  In  saying  (Kat  I  have  aspired  to  such  complicated  excellence j  I  may 
STibjtfCt  my&elf  to  the  charge  *if  too  much  S€?lf-conlitfervce  j  and  yet  it 
inu!it  be  cejnceded,  that,  in  ufidert^kiiig  this  author,  I  niiide  it  my  dutj^ 
to  kea^  his  beauties  cou^jtantly  iu  view ;  tu  look  up  lo  my  archetype 
witti  the  s^mG  fond  attd  ardent  spirit  with  which,  he  regards  his  owngre^ 
master,  ifvhen  he  says— 

'  Thee  I  purstic,  to  thy  great  theme  aspire : 
But  with  a  lm:€r\  not  a  rivdV^  tire. — B.  IIL  5, 

*  I  was  not  to  suffer  myself  to  be  deterred  by  the  toil  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  my  task,  nor  to  be  checked  by  the  rellexiori,  that 
the  most  powerful  wino  can  rise  only  by  conliJiued  exertion ;  that  even 
the  bird  of  JtJve  must  labour  up  the  airi  before  he  can  reach  \m  eleva* 
tioT>,  and  sail  along  ibe  skies, 

'  So  strongly  indeed  have  I  felt  this  truth,  that  the  exalted  merit  of 
my  original  has  been  the  mmmmii^  the  pinnacle  of  excellence,  at  which 
I  have  constantly  and  undauntedly  aimed.  Lucretius  himself  has  been 
my  inspiring  Apollo,  and  should  1  happily  be  thought  to  have  sometimes 
approached  his  bright  orb,  I  shall  be  indebted  for  the  honour,  to  the 
force  of  his  own  auraciion,* 

To  this  bill  of  fare  succeeds  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  vir- 
lues,  and  dead  and  live  stock  of  some  of  the  subscribers — some  of 
these  are  wtmt  Heyne  used  to  call  his  Subiid'm :  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  very  flattering ^  and,  we  hav^  no  doubt,  very  well  deserved 
compliments j  or  indications  of  the  Subscriber  from  his  work^  if  he 
ever  soiled  paper. 

It  seems  that '  Lord  Thurlow's  Heemilda  in  Palestine  has 
afforded  tnwch  pleasure  to  the  loters  of  tine  poetry/  and  that  the 
Doctor  was  gralitied  *  by  hii^  m  arm  euloglum  of  the  circulated  spe- 
cimen  of  his  t  ran  illation,*     Lord  Byron,  who  miist 

* wonder  how  the  devil  he  got  there/ 

by  his  name,  is  said  to  '  demonstrate  the  candid  expectations  eu* 
tertaiued  respecting  this  translation  /  and  the  Earl  of  Buchaa  re- 
ceived a  sample  of  this  work  with  *  a  refined  frankness/ 

Then  follow  the  Misters.  Major  James^  of  *  known  poetical 
talents/  and  seven  other  gentlemen,  designated  by  their  works, 
'  diffuse  a  lustre  particularly  auspicious  to  a  v^ork  of  this  descrip* 
tiou/  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess^  ^  author  of  Richard  the  First/ 
Thomas  Hope^  Esq-  '  of  the  Costume  of  the  Ancients/  and  Messrs* 
Jodrell,  Knight,  and  Dr.  Burney,  it  seems,  contributed  ^  empha- 
tic approbation/ 

la  the  Life  of  Lucretius,  there  is  an  evident  aspiration  after  John- 

Aonian  cadence  and  verbosity.     Tims  we  are  informed,  that  '  incon- 

[|rruou3  testimonies  weaken  each  other,  offer  little  encouragement  to 

the  interested  inquirer ;  and  rather  invite  conjecture,  than  add  proof 

to  probability,     like  the  faint  and  dubious  rays  of  crepuscular 

light. 
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light,  &c.'  From  sundry  hints  in  this  '  Life/  we  are  inclined  td 
believe  that  Lucretius  was  a  professed  Jacobin  :  he  seems  also  to 
have  had  a  pretty  smatteiing  of  topography ;  for  we  read  that  he  i&- 
paired  to  Athens,  *  and  there  he  found  the  grove  of  the  mysterious 
rfato,  the  lyceum  of  the. acute  Aristotle,  and  the  gardens  of  tlie 
profound  Epicurus.'  In  tlie  present  scanty  state  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  Lucretius,  we  are  thankful,  even  for  this  trifling 
addition  to  the  stock. — ^The  passage  which  immediately  follows  it, 
is  pf  so  dazzling  a  nature,  that  we  are  half  inclined  to  excuse  thi) 
Doctor  for  not  adverting  to  the  wild  ,and  incoherent  dance  ofhis 
metaphors. 

*  Though  Cicero,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  apostatized  from  the  princi* 
pies  of  Epicurus  (imlnbed  in  his  youth)  in  favour  of  the  sublime,  how- 
ever visionary,  Plato;  yet  it  no  where  appears  that  the  example  of  even 
so  distinguished  a  luminanf  was  siiffictently  attractive  to  ctraw  after  it  any 
of  the  minor  lights  of  the  school,  much  less  the  splendid  orb^  whose  rays 
have  clot/ied  in  such  prismatic  lustre  the  profound  system  of  the  oarpen/ 

The  persevering  traveller  has  now  arrived  at  the  third  grand  di- 
vision of  the  prolegomena,  namely,  ^  a  dissertation  on  the  genius  of 
Lucretius,  and  the  philosophy  and  morals  of  his  poems.'  Here 
we  are  confounded  by  new  beauties.  '  The  Doctor  speaks  to  the 
ruvsToi  both  in  bis  philosophy  and  poetry ;  they  both  savour  of  tran- 
scendentalism.  If  the  following  short  account  of  atoms  be  not^ 
perfectly  intelligible,  it  is  at  least  conveyed  in  novel  language. 

*  These  atoms  moving  from  all  eternity  through  immeasurable  space ; 
meeting,  concossing,  rebounding,  combining,  amassing,  according  to  their 
smooth,  round,  angular  and  jagged  figures,  have  produced  all  the  com* 
pound  bodies  of  the  universe  animate  and  inanimate.  The  more  closelj 
and  compactly  they  lie,  the  more  the  body  they  form  approximates  to 
perfect  solidity ;  as  their  coalition  is  less  intimate,  it  will  be  more  vacu- 
ous and  rare.' — *  Thus  all  things  and  all  creatures  are  formed  from  ac- 
cruing particles.' — And  as  the  existence  of  these  invisible  essences,  like 
the  grosser  frame,  depend,  &c.*  ^ 

Dr.  JBusby  is  of  opinion,  that  if  Lucretius  could  rise  now  from 
the  grave  with  '  a  purged  mind,'  he  would  be  very  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  tight  of  the  christian  religion.  This  paradox  is  doubt- 
less most  credible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  those  who 
deny  a  ^rst  Great  Cause,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  admit  the  truths  of 
Kevelaf  ion. 

'AH  mi^t  admire  the  Judicious  method  and  lucid  order  witli 
whidj  this  first  book  of  the  Nature  of  Things  is  conducted^'  sa>'s 
the  Doctor,  and  he  adds  that  '  the  attentive  reader,  if  blest  with 

Soetical  taste,  has  been  charmed  with  the  fine  and  forcible  painting'.' 
Tow  in  painting  there  is  a  certain  exceUence,  called  the  chiara- 
"'.  /       '  $curo. 
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fcuro^  which^  by  darkening  a  considerable  part  of  the  picture,  throw9 
out  figures  and  other  objects  with  greater  clearness  and  precision. 
In  the  poem  before  us,  to  keep  up  the  Doctor's  metaphor,  no  less 
jtban  to  coincide  with  the  maxim  of  Horace,  that  '  poetry  b  as  a 
picture,'  there  is  an  infinity  of  dark  colouring ;  flatness  is  perhaps 
.the  appropriate  word  for  this  species  of  obscurity  : — from  a  multi- 
tude of  examples  we  select  a  few  as  decided  specimens. — lib.  I. 
Of  Venus,  whom  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  addressed^  th(& 
Doctor  says, 

*  Thee  I  invoke :  possess  me  while  I  sing ; 
To  Memmius'  ear  eternal  truth  I  bring.' — 1.  33. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  word  religio  should  not  be 
translated  religion.  In  the  passage  of  Lucretius,  which  condemns 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  consequence  of  religio,  it  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate.     Good's  prosaic  translation  is  correct. 

*  Such  are  the  crimes  that  superstition  prompts.' — 1.  llQw     .  / 
The  Doctor  amplifies  the  passage  thus  : 

'  Hence  stem  religion^  our  dismay  before, 
By  him  subjected,  and  our  plague  no  more, 
Humbkd  in  turn,  beneath  our  feet  is  driven, 
And  his  brave  victory  equals  us  to  heaven/— 1.  88. 

^  Dr.  Nott  falls  into  the  same  error ;  Evelyn,  who  is  seldom  com* 
mendable,  bears  off  the  palm. 

*  To  so  much  ill  could  foolish  zeal  persuade  !* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Cardinal  Polignac,  the  pious  and  philo- 
sophical author  of  Anti- Lucretius,  who  must  be  admitted  to  have 
understood  Latin  well,  although  he  had  no  idea  of  the  majesty  or 
smoothness  of  verse,  should  have  committed  the  same  mistake. 
He  impugns  the  word  religio  as  if  it  were  used  in  a  modem  sense. 

'  Effera  tantnm  igitur  potuit  suadere  malonim 
Impietas  non  religio^'  &c. 

The  washiness  of  the  following  line  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  two  which  succeed  it. 

^  As  sung  our  Ennius,  darling  of  the  nine.' — 1.  144. 

*  Wilcf  Acheron  in  never-dying  lays, 

And  the  Acherusian  temples  he  displays.' — 1.  150. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  shew  the  obligation  under 
which  we  lie  to  the  Doctor  for  the  coinage  of  sundry  new  words  ; 
our  debt  is  not  much  less  to  him  for  the  conscription  of  ancient  and 
vulgar  terms  to  the  service  of  poetry.  Among  many  others^  the 
word  ^  megrims,'  is  ennobled. 

'  A  thousand  megrims  in  the  minds  rcYolved/Wt  l66. 

We 
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We  are  rather  astonished  that  the  symphonous  expression  '  mul- 
ligrubs' did  not  strike  the  Doctor  for  the 

*  Singultusque  freqnens  noctem  per  saepe  diemqUe 
Conripere  assidue  nervos,  et  membra  coactans, 
Dissolvebat  eos. 

How  sweet  is  the  passage  of  Lucretius,  which  it  has  pleased  our 
translator  to  enlarge  upon  and  beautify  ! 

*  Frondiferasque  novis  avibus  canere  undique  sylvas : 
Hinc,  fessae  pecudes,  pingues  per  pabula  Iteta, 
Corpora  deponunt :  et  candens  lacteus  humor 
Uberibus  manatf  distentis:  hinc  nova  proles 
Artubus  infirmis  teneras  lasciva  per  herbas 
Ludit,  lactt^  novo  mentes  perculsa  novellas.' — 257- 

*  Hence  new-Jixmin  birds  the  woods  with  music  fill, 
And  vernal  raptures  from  the  branches  thrill : 
Hence  lusty  cattle  on  soft  grass  repose : 
Hence  with  nutritious  juice  each  udder  flows: 
With  strength  yet  unamfirmed,  in  wanton  play, 

Their  milk-fed  younglings  o'er  the  meadows  stray.'  ^ 

.  Doctor  Busby,  either  in  the  abstruse  or  brilliant  passages  of  his 
author,  never  once  assimilates  himself  to  his  prototype.  In  those 
portions  of  his  work  where  he  has  taken  most  pains,  he  is  occa- 
sionally harmonious ;  but  to  this  the  praise  cannot  be  added  of 
adapting  his  style,  or  even  his  thoughts,  to  the  original.  The  best 
verses  have  little  of  the  soul,  or  even  the  meaning  of  Lucretius. 
Creech  is  i^ome  times  prosaic  and  hasty,  but  seldom  unfaithful :  and 
by  a  minute  inspection  of  the  two  translations,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect  plagiarism  from  the  diction  and  turn  of  the  earlier  version 
in  innumerable  instances. 

*  Principio,  venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum, 
Ingenteisque  ruit  naveis,  et  nubila  differt/ — 272, 

*  First  then  the  mighty  winds,  themselves  unseen^  ^   * 
Sweep  o'er  the  sea,  and  vex  the  liquid  green  ; 

Now  high,  now  low  tlie  reeling  vessels  bear, 

And  drive  the  rushing  clouds  through  darkened  air.' — 3l6. 

,  To  enable  him  to  spin  out  two  Latin  lines  into  four  English 
lines,  without  doubling  the  aggregate  of  each  book  in  the  English, 
the 'Doctor  is  frequently  compelled  to  omit  and  to  mutilate  in  other 


After  reading  about  ^  nature's  leasts,'  a«  ungrammatical  expres- 
sion borrowed  from  Creech,  we  learn — 

,  '  Wise  nature  hath  ordained  each  thing  that  dies 
ShaU  to  its  lea»t  parts  melt :  or  whence  would  rise 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  XXI.  fJ  Materials 
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Materials,  daily  losses  to  repair  ? 
Since  compounds  ne'er  those  properties  can  share : . 
As  union,  motion,  concord,  forces,  weight 
And  all  those  powers  by  which  things  generate/ — 1. 6^3. 
^  Chief  among  these  stood  great  Eropedocles 
Of  Agrigentum,  born  among  the  seas. 
In  Sicily's  fair  isle — three  stretching  sides 
Their  lengths  exhibit  to  the  azure  tides.' — I.  785. 
Whose  sides^  in  the  name  of  grammar  ?  but  truths  are  occasion- 
tdly  more  plainly  spoken ; 

'  All  things  to  others  change,  and  all  things  come  and  go/ — 1.  871* 
We  should  have  considered  '  globules*  as  a  trisyllable  an  iiFot^ 
Xsyoftevov,  had  not  two  similar  curiosities  claimed  our  notice,  *  puS" 
iulesj    in  three,  and  *  pellicules*  in  four  syllables.    The  beauty 
loses  by  repetition ;  but  as  the  old  iambographer  says, 
'  Etiam  capUlus  unus  habet  umhram  mam! 

*  Blood  springs  from  globules  in  union  rolled/ — 1. 910* 

*  The  body  glows  with  reddened  pustules/ 

'  And  new^dropt  calves  their  thin  peUicules.' 

In  V.  948,  the  subtlety,  but  real  weakness  of  the  arguments  of 
Anaxagoras,  are  strongly  brought  before  us,  thus : 
'  Here  Anaxagoras  appears  to  shake. 
With  subtle  argument,  the  side  we  take/ 
The  Doctor  had  said  before  of  him  that  he  was  a  Very  sorrj^ 
^easoner.  ^ 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  ^  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well/ 
and  it  appears  from  an  account  given  by  Dr.  Busby,  which  he  has 
been  kind  enough  to  appropriate  gratuitously  to  Lucretius,  that  some 
people,  though  possibly  but  few,  dive  into  the  well,  or,  to  use  the* 
Doctor's  more  correct  language,  dive  the  well,  for  it.  To  those 
who  are  not  divers,  hh  promises  to  ^  disclose  his  rigid  principles  in 
verse  that  flows  with  Hyblaean  sweetness/ 

* haec  ratio  plerumque  videtur 

Tristior  esse,  qui  bus  non  est  tractata — 

this  system  seems  uncouth 

.    To  those  who  seldom  dive  the  well  of  truth/ 

lie  '  Mighty  Mother,'  whom  Pope  sings,  must  surely  have 
inspired  these  lines. 

*  Great  mother  of  the  Gods  this  earth's  proclaimed ; 
Of  man  and  brute  the  common  parent  framed  ; 
Her  the  learned  Grecian  poets  sung  of  old, 
Her  car  through  lofty  heaven  two  lions  rolled  ; 
By  this  they  (i.  e.  the  lions)  taught  that  mid  th*  setherial  plains 
Hangs  the  vast  globe,  whose  weight  no  base  sustains.' — 1.  66l. 

Book 
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Book  III.— ^*  Grislj  Potentate/  and  '  Mortal  Monarchy'  as  per- 
sonifications of  deaths  are  not  very  classical. 

*  Since  then  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Forms  but  a  part  of  man,  let  those  who  stole 
From  Hdkonia  (where  is  that?)  Harmony's  proud  name 
(To  grace  their  system  of  the  human  frame. 
And  give  the  soul  a  name  it  never  knew) 
Retake  it — Memmius  list — I  sing  to  you.' — 1. 144. 

We  are  informed,  in  line  278,  that  '  the  subtle  seeds  of  four  na- 
tures rove  so  confusedly,  and  move  so  intermixed,' 

*  That  those  from  these  no  interval  divides ; 
Each  with  the  others  constantly  resides/ — 1.  281. 

*  Vapour  is  cold,  the  trembler  Fear  awakes. 
Horror  excites,  and  every  member  shakes,' — 1.  313. 

*  Their  genial  powers  so  mutually  employ, 
Divide  them,  you  vitality  destroy.' — 1.  372. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  didascalic  familiarity : 

*  When  o'er  the  body  death  assumes  his  reign,  ^ 

Do,  or  do  not,  some  seeds  of  soul  remain  ? 
If  in  the  affirmative  you  once  reply, 
You  fairly  grant  me  her  mortality.' — 1.  800. 

Of  maggots,  the  Doctor,  as  if  irritated,  speaks  in  high-sounding 
language. 

*  Whence  all  the  boneless,  bloodless,  tribes  that  swarm 
The  bloated  limbs  and  take  tkejlesh  by  storm  T — 1.  810. 

Of  the  fourth  book  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  no  translatioa 
should  be  given.  Dryden  adds  even  the  embellishment  of  luscious 
verse  to  those  portions  of  it  which  arte  simply  philosophical.  We 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  translation  of  these  verses  affords 
the  most  favourable  instances  of  poetry  in  the  two  volumes ;  but 
the  well-known  apology  of  Ausonius,  if  it  ever  occurred  to  Doctor 
Busby,  should  have  been  considered  by  him  as  indefensible.  Creech 
had  the  delicacy  to  omit  the  more  fiagrant  passages,  which  his  kind 
editor  has  supplied  from  Dryden.  Marchetti  is  gross-*-Good^ 
disgusting. 

Doctor  Busby  is  extremely  fond  of  addressing  ttie  Muse,  when 
Lucretius  is  not  thinking  about  her.  *  Teach  me,  oh  Muse'  is 
the  general  translation  of  expediam.  Occasionally  she  is  invoked 
as  a  goddess,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  opening  address  to  Venus, 
would  be  direct  heresy.  That  invocation  has  raised  much  dis- 
pute among  the  commentators ;  and  all  being  jealous  lest  theii: 
author's  irreligion  should  not  be  consistent,  attempt  to  explain  it 
away,    Nardius^  the  Florentipe  editor^  gravely  inforn^s  us,  that 

Q  ^  Venus, 
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Venus,  in  the  passages  to  which  we  allude,  means  nothing  but  j^o^-* 
herbs. 

Lucretius  is,  in  parts,  so  difficult,  that  we  can  sympathize  with  a 
translator  who  has  many  leagues  of  desert  to  pass  through  before^ 
he  reaches  an  oasis*  But  our  sympathy  is  much  diminished  whea 
he  strides  On  at  the  same  careless  pace,  ^  through- hard  and  rare/ 

*  Contrary  ptitts  the  altered  figure  wears 
The  dexter  side  the  sinister  appears  : 
Thus  if  a  mask  of  humid  clay  should  fall 
On  the  hard  stones,  or  dash  against  a  wall, 
Though  beaten  back,  yet  still  the  face  remains^ 
And  undisturbed  its  character  retains ; 

Starts  out  posterior — all  the  hollow  fills. 

And,  by  inversion,  still  the  face  reveals.' — 1.  352. 

*  The  dexter  side  shall  now  the  left  become, 
And  now  the  sinister  the  right  resume ; 

Through  constant  change  the  shade  its  course  pursues. 
Its  primal  shape  alternately  renews/— 1.  373. 

The  Doctor  mentions  a  property  of  shadows,  which  we  do  not 
before  remember  to  have  seen.  , 

*  These  [i.e.Jight  shadows']  as  they  ambulating  visions  brii}g, 
Give  the  obedient  mind  a  kindred  spring — 
Inspire  a  will '  —1. 1036. 

From  books  V.  and  VI.  we  had  selected  a  more  than  usual  quaa^ 
tity  of  gems ;  but  we  must  be  brief. 
We  are  informed  that 

*  -r — — : —  the  vast  universe,  the  All  of  All, 
St^dfast  shall  stand,  nor  to  desttiiclion  fall.'~l.  465* 

•ad4mmediately  after,  that 


« _ the  dismal  portal  gapes  £ot  all, 

And  sure  destruction  on  the  world  will  fall.' 

On  the  origin  of  language>  we  are  thus  questioned : 

^  Could  one  alone  by  name  each  creature  call, 

And  no  one  else  by  names  distinguish  all  1^ 
^  And  is  it  wonderful  that  meti^  supplied 

With  vocal  organs,  and  in  whom  reside 

The  powers  of  intellect,  should  names  devise 

For  objects  constantly  before  their  eyes  V — 1.  1320;       ^  ' 
* .: —  I  feel 

Sublimer  energies,  and  warmer  zeal.' 
Under^this  inspiration  the  Doctor  proceeds : 

* hence  reel  our  lofty  palaces,  while  Ifesi 

Our  humbler  tenements  the  shocks  distressj 

And  least  of  all  the  lowest  roofs  impress/ 

Agaiii^ 
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\Again! 

*  Craters  the  Greeks  pronounce  them ;  but  our  laws 
Of  language  claim  we  term  them  mouths  and  jaws/ 

Innovations  in  grammar  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can 
allot.  In  quantity  we  have  the  following  novelties.  Posthe^mous, 
contrary,  Ger^ron,  Ismara,  Stymphalus,  biti^men,  caJoric  and 
caloric,  and  Mellta.  Many  of  the  rhymes  are  ill-sorted,  sis,  *  racks 
smd  beaks,*  *  moon  and  sz/n,'  ^  pdssess  ^nd  increase/  *  teems  and 
limbs,*  *  Jill  and  steal/  ^  admit  ^nd  flight/  &c» 

If  Horace  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  under  certain  regulations, 
his  poetical  predecessors  had  deserved  well  of  the  literary  common- 
wealth, for  coining  new  words,  and  naturalizing  others  from  the 
Greek  language,  what  must  be  our  gratitude  to  Doctor  Busby,  who 
has  enriched  his  patrius  sermo  with  many  ple^asant  verbs  and  nouns : 
some parci  detorta  from  the  Latin;  others  wholly  Latin;  others 
from  the  mint  of  his  own  imagination  ?  Hence  we  read,  *  Rarity' 
(for  rariiication),  *  luminate,'  '  fipity/  *  re-image,  '  retrogradely,' 
'  undeadened,'  *  to  serene,'  '  vitalize,*  '  tenuous  sep(js,'  *  villous 
tongues,'  *  flavorous  seeds,'  and  '  saporous  war.'  Then  we  hava 
sundry  hospital  terms,  served  up  in  their  original  language,  such 
as  '  faecula^,'  *  viscera,'  '  pallor,'  *  virus,'  '  cruor/  *  scank  saliva,' 
and  '  the  nasal  flood,'  and 


•  Oft  the  passing  voice  the  glottis  wears, 


The  fmc^ea  roughens,  and  the  bronchia  tears.' — IV.  630. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  Dr.  Busby,  to  allow  him  the  meed 
occasiopally  of  pasy  versification ;  a  versification  exactly  fashioned 
in  the  Darwinian  school,  ^nd  tuned,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
to  the  same  topics.  We  are  inclined  to  thhik  that  he  sometimes 
surpasses  Darwin  in  his  best  style ;  and  the  only  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  we  feel  iu  reading  his  better  verses,  arises  from  their 
thorough  want  of  resemblance  to  the  original. 

*  With  wonders  first  she  teemed,  things  formless  bred, 
Her  surface  with  gigantic  monsters  spread ; 
Some  that  to  neither  sex  their  title  proved, 
And  yet  from  neither  sex  were  far  removed  \ 
Some,  short  of  feet,  some,  wanting  hands,  arise. 
Some  ^without  mouths,  and  some  devoid  of  eyes. 
Here  to  lax  limbs  distorted  limbs  adhered,  * 

There,  disproportioned,  all  the  frame  appeared ; 
Cramped  was  each  member,  limb  with  limb  at  strife, 
And  each  refused  the  offices  of  life : 
To  walk,  to  act,  their  nerveless  powers  deny, 
To  seek  subsistence,  or  from  danger  fly ; 
And  many  a  hideous  creature  stalked  the  plain, 
At  first  triumphant  rose,  but  rose  in  vaiu.: 

«  3  For 
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For  nature,  shocked  to  view  her  own  disgrace. 
Forbade  the  fruitful  joys  of  love's  embrace ; 
Withheld  the  blessing  of  maturing  food. 
And  to  extinction  doomed  the  monster-brood /-^V.  1059. 

Dr.  Busby  frequently  rivals  Creech,  and  sometimes  undoubtedly 
excels  him,  as  in  the  foRovnng  passage : 

' ,  sed  primura,  quicquid  aquai 

TolHtur/  &c.— V.^56. 

'  But,  lest  the  mass  of  waters  prove  too  great, 
The  sun  drinks  some,  to  quench  his  nat'ral  heat : 
And  some  the  winds  brush  off;  with  wanton  play 
They  dip  their  wings,  and  bear  some  part  away : 
Some  passes  through  the  earth,  diffused  all  o'er. 
And  leaves  its  salt  behind  in  every  pore  ; 
For  all  returns  through  narrow  channels  spread, 
And  joins  where'er  the  fountain  shews  her  head ; 
And  thence  sweet  streams  in  fair  meanders  play, 
And  through  the  vallies  cut  their  liquid  way ; 
And  herbs  and  flowers  on  every  side  bestow; 
The  fields  all  smile  with  flowers,  where'er  they  flow/ — Creech. 

'  But  lest  too  high  the  briny  flood  should  swell, 

The  flying  winds  upon  their  pinions  steal 

iSome  parts  redundant;  some  the  sun  exhales, 

And  some  refreshen  subterraneous  vales  ; 

Strained  through  the  secret  ohannels,  they  resign, 

By  due  degrees,  their  particles  saline ; 

Up  to  some  fountain-head  attracted  glide. 

Then  lead  through  nurtured  plains  their  sweet'ned  tide ; 

With  liquid  feet  retrace  their  shining  ways, 

Through  former  beds,  and  seek  th'  increasing  seas.' — Busby, 
In  the  following  extract  from  the  beautiful  commencement  of 
the  second  book.  Dr.  Busby  is  equally  successful  against  Dryden^ 
whose  version  is  in  every  one's  hand.  ' 

*  Oh  wretched  mortals,  souls  devoid  of  light, 

Lost  in  the  shades  of  intellectual  night. 

This  transient  life  they  miserably  spend. 

Strangers  to  nature,  and  to  nature's  end  : 

Nor  see  all  human  wants  in  these  combined, 

A  healthful  body,  and  a  peaceful  mind, 
i  But  little  our  corporeal  part  requires 

To  stx)th  our  pains,  and  feed  our  just  desires. 

From  simplest  sources  purest  pleasure  flows, 

And  nature  asks  but  pleasure,  and  repose. 

What  though  no  sculptured  boys  of  burnished  gold 

Around  thy  hall  the  flaming  torches  hold, 

Gilding  the  midnight  banquet  with  their  rays, 

While  goblets  sparkle,  and  while  lustres  blaze, 

What 
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What  though  thy  mansion  with  t\o  silver  shine^ 
Nor  gold  emblazon  with  its  rich  design, 
No  fretted  arch,  no  painted  dome,  rebound 
The  rapturous  voice,  and  harps  exulting  sound, ^ 
Yet  see  the  swains  their  gliding  moments  pass 
In  sweet  indulgence  on  the  tender  grass 
Near  some  smooth  limpid  lapse  of  murmuring  stream 
Whose  bordering  oaks  exclude  the  noontide  beam,   - 
Chiefly  when  Spring  leads  on  the  smiling  hours. 
And  strews  the  brightened  mead  with  opening  flowers 
In  grateful  shades,  soft  seats  of  peace  and  health, 
Calmly  they  lie,  nor  dream  of  needless  wealth/ 

Appended  to  each  book  is  a  body  of  Gommentaries  closely 
printed,  and  a  life  of  Epicurus.  From  this  portion  of  the  work 
we  had  selected  several  remarks,  but  we  must  retire,  like  satisfied 
guests.  The  style  is  generally  turgid  and  inflated ;  the  poetical  il- 
lustration is  mostly  dug  foi:  in  the  mine  of  Wakefield^  and  the  ear- 
lier Latin  critics ;  and  the  philosophy  borrowed  from  Creech,  who 
himself  pilfered  without  scruple  from  Gassendi. — The  Doctor 
throughout  shews  much  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  obligations 
of  this  nature. 

On  the  whole,  although  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  Possevin, 
that  parts  only  of  Lucretius  ought  to  be  perused,  we  think  that 
parts  only  ought  to  be  translated.  The  philosophical  majesty  of 
Lucretius  is  hardly  attainable  in  modern  language;  such  principles 
drest  in  poetry  must  ever  be  uninviting,  and,  in  a  great  degree^  un- 
intelligible. We  speak  however  with  deference  discipularum  inter 
cathedrasy  while  our  parties  are  enlightened  by  female  metaphysi- 
cians^ and  ladies  assist  at  Galvanic  lectures.  For  the  present^ 
we  are  content  with  Creech;  and  rest  in  the  hope  that  when 
good  versions  shall  have  been  made  of  those  poets  whose  title  to 
diem  we  have  cursorily  examined,  the  docti  furor  arduus  Lu^ 
creti  will  find  a  kindred  soul  in  some  translator  of  learning,  dis- 
crimination, and  poetical  talent. 


Art.  VIII.  1 .  A  Picturesque  Journey  to  the  North  Cape.  By  A.  F. 
Skioldebrand ;  translated  from  the  French.  London.  Richard- 
son; 1813.    Pp.270. 

€.  Travels  through  Norway  and  Lapland  during  the  years  1806, 
1807,  and  1808.  By  Leopold  Von,  Buch,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
original  Germany  by  John  Black,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations 
chiefly  Mineralogical,  and  some  Account  of  the  Author y  by 
Jiobert  Jameson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  Professor  of  Natural 
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History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  with 
Maps  and  Physical  Sections.  Pp.  484.  4to.  London.  1813. 
S.  Foyage  dans  le  Nord  de  F Europe  conststant  principalement  de 
Promenades  en  Norwige,  et  de  quelqttes  Courses  en  Suide  dans 
Fannie  1807.  Suiviaun  Jppendice  contenant  des  Remarques 
historiques  et  physiques,  S^c.  Sfc.  t^c.  Par  A.  Lamotte,  aveq 
des  planches,  et  line  carte  de  Norw^ge,  &c.  Pp.  244.  4to. 
A  LonSres.   1813. 

nPHE  north  of  Europe  has  been  styled  by  a  Gothic  historian  the 
-*■  forge  of  the  human  race.  *  I  should  rather  call  it,'  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, '  the  forge  in  which  those  powerfiJ  iustrumeilts  ^ere 
fabricated  which  broke  the  chains  rivetted  in  the  south  for  the  sub- 
jection of  mankind ;'  and  Scandinavia  may  claim  the  high  prerogsi- 
tive  of  being  the  source  of  all  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  By  the 
later  historians  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Godis  are  described  as  a 
ferocious  and  uncivilized  people,  and  hence  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  connect  with  their  name  an  idea  of  barbarism  which  bj 
no  means  belongs  to  them ;  for  instead  of  bringing  mere  havoc  ana 
devastation  in  their  train  during  their  progress  southward,  they  im- 
parted to  the  nations  which  they  subdued,  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  a  taste  for  military  glory,  that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  cor- 
rupt ages  of  Rome ;  and  although  the  bright  flame  of  liberty  which 
diey  introduced,  was  for  a  time  obscured,  it  at  length  began  to 
shew  itself  with  various  degrees  of  force,  iu  the  diiFerent  quarters 
of  civHized  Europe.  The  northern  tribes  have  from  this  cause  ac- 
quired a  domestic  claim,  as  it  is  called  by  Gibbon,  to  our  atten- 
tion and  regard. 

Independently  however  of  the  curiosity  which  we  naturally  feel 
to  search  into  the  early  history  of  a  people  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted,  and  to  extract  some  conclusive  facts  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved,  there  is  ^mething  peculiarly  in- 
viting in  the  first  annals  of  these  frozen  regions;  we  dwell  with 
delight  upon  the  wild  mixture  of  superstition  and  romance  which 
pervaded  their  mythology  and  poetical  compositions,  and  our  ad- 
miration is  excited  by  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  fearless  intrepidity 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  the  descendants  of  Odin.  This 
chieftain,  according  to  received  tradition,  was  compelled  by  Pom- 
pey,  after  the  fall  of  Mithridates,  to  abandon  Asgard,  his  native 
seat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maeotis,  and  to  move  westward  with  his 
tribe,  the  Ases,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  He  sought  an  asylum 
in  Sweden ;  became  the  legislator  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion.* 

•  Pontoppidan  remarks  that  the  manners  of  the  Norwegians  are,  in  some  resjjects,  ex- 
tremely similar  to  those  of  the  Georgians,  as  described  by  Chardin.         ( 

Scandinavia 
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Scanjdinavia  is  described  by  Pliny  as  an  island  of  considerable 
though  uncertain  magnitude^  and  nq  precise  limits  are  assigned  to 
it  by  any  ancient  author  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  to  the 
eastward  we  find  Finningia,  another  island  of  not  less  importance^ 
and  the  modern  names  of  Schbnland  or  Scania,  and  Finland, 
by  which  the$e  coiintries  are  now  designated,  are  expressive  of 
thjs  supposed  beauty  of  the  regions  to  which  they  belong.  Though 
we  may  reasonably  attribute  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy which  the  ancients  possessed,  the  mistaken  notion  as  to  the 
insular  position  of  these  countries,  it  may  also  be  accounted  for  in 
another  manner.  The  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
is  an  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Swedish  philosophers 
has  for  some  time  been  directed,  and  it  is  noticed  by  two  of  the 
travellers  whose  works  we  have  under  review.  If  the  sinking  of 
the  water  in  thisljuarter  has  continued  in  regular  proportion  from 
the  earliest  times,  at  the  period  when  Pliny  wrqte,  the  flat  country 
of  Scandinavia  must  have  been  covered  with  the  sea,  and  the  high 
lands  appeared,  as  they  are  described  by  him,  as  so  many  islands 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  which 
is  hazarded  by  Gibbon  on  a  subject  which  admits  of  much  curious 
speculation. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  individuals  has  by  degrees  afforded 
us  the  requisite  information  respecting  many  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted;  and  we  are 
inuch  indebted  to  those  travellers,  who  have  in  various  directions 
traversed  countries  little  known,  and  which  promised  but  scantily  to 
repay  their  labour.  It  is  v\ath  this  impression  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  call  the  attention  of  pur  readers  to  the  translations  of  the 
Travels  of  Skiol(iebrand  and  Von  Buch,  who  by  different  routes  ex- 
plored their  way  to  the  North  Cape.  The  former  may  not  be  un- 
known to  them  as  the  companion  of  M.  Acer  hi ;  and  though  we 
must  confess  that  his  book  wears  a  mo§t  unfashionable  appearance 
in  these  days  of  ponderous  and  oppressive  quartos,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed on  that  account  to  treat  it  widi  contempt.  The  original  work, 
which  was  published  at  Stockholm,  is  of  l£^rger  dimensions,  as  the 
engravings  form  the  chief  and  most  valuable  part ;  from  these  M, 
Acerbi  has  apparently  borrowed  most  of  the  plates  which  accom- 
pany his  volumes,  and  this  he  has  done,  so  far  as  we  remember,  with- 
out any  acknowledgment. 

Colonel  Skioldebi:and  is  an  officer  of  some  reputation  in  the 
Swedish  service.  In  the  year  1808  he  was  ordered  to  conduct  a 
brigade  which  he  commanded,  to  the  support  of  the  army  then 
opposed  to  the  Russians  in  Finland  ;  in  this  expedition  he  was  not 
fortunate.  We  believe  he  has  since  been  serving  under  the  Crown 
Prince  in  Holstein,  as  we  observe  his  name  in  more  than  one 
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of  the  Swedish  bulletins.  The  occasional  reBections  with  whicb 
his  work  is  interspersed^  give  us  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
sense  and  feeling;  and  the  artist-like  mauner  jn  which  he  describes 
the  scenery  he  visited,  inclines  us  to  think  more  highly  of  liis  taste, 
than  of  the  common  run  of  picturesque  travellers. 

He  sets  out  from  Stockholni^  as  he  tells  ns^  with  (he  expectatioa 
of  confirming  his  previous  opinion,  that  good  and  evil  are  etjualiy 
distributed  to  the  inhabitanta  of  aU  parts  of  the  worlds  and  bopmg 
still  to  hear^ 

'  The  shivering  tenant  of  the  frozen  2one 
Boldly  proclaim  the  happieijt  hput  hts  own/  ^ 

The  first  object  which  arrests  his  attention  on  leaving  Griselhani, 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Frozen  sea,  which  he  was  preparing  10 
crossj  and  we  ware  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  not 
more  familiarized  with  this  singular  spectacle.  A  native  of  more 
temperate  climes  might  indeed  be  excused  for  entertaining  some 
uneasy  sensations  whilst  driving  at  a  distance  from  land^  through 
vessels  imbedded  in  ice^  or  amongst  glaciers  which  the  wind  and 
currents  have  heaped  up;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  sea  which 
washes  the  Swedish  coast,  that  is  not  partially  frozen  over  in  severe 
winters.  After  some  trifling  disasters  however  on  the  passage,  our 
traveller  reaches  the  rock  on  which  the  telegraph  is  placed,  which 
communicates  with  Griselham^  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
S  wedish  c  oast ,  H  b  satisfac  tio  n  <  m  set  ting  foo  t  agii  i  n  o  n  te  rra  fi  r  m  a, 
appears  here  to  have  transported  him  beyond  his  usual  tone  of  sober 
description,  and  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  inconveniences  of  the 
spot.  He  babbles,  like  Fa  I  staff,  '  o'  green  fields/  and  a  tavern, 
neither  of  which  pleasing  objects  we,  for  our  parts,  were  ever  able 
to  discover j  though  we  had  fidl  leisure  to  observe  all  '  the  qualitiea 
of  the  isle,'  during  a  dreary  sojourn  of  several  days,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  crossing  the  gulph  to  Sweden,  Nothing  in  fact  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  appearance  of  the  islands  in  this  part  of 
the  Baltic  sea  during  the  summer  months,  nor  can  more  desolate 
quarters  be  imagined  during  the  long  night  of  winter. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulph  are  situated  the  flourishing 
tovms  of  Abo,  Was  a,  and  UUeaborg,  all  places  of  considerable 
traflSc  in  the  raw  materials  with  which  the  north  of  Europe 
abounds p  Owing  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  water  of  the 
Baltic,  it  is  said  that  the  harbours  at  these  ports  are  much  de- 
teriorated ;  but  the  population  of  Abo  is  stUl  reckoned  at  upwards 
of  8000,  and  ttiat  of  UUeaborg^  which  is  next  to  Abo  in  importance^ 
at  4000. 

The  O  stro  bothn  lans  are  a  n  h  onest  an  d  industrious  people .  Thei  r 
habitations^  though  not  exactly  fitted  up  accordmg  to  our  ideas  of 
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comfort  atid  cleanlmeas,  qi-e  well  stored  with  almost  every  thing  their 
wants  can  require ;  and  there  are  few  in  which  silver  spoons,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  luxury,  are  not  produced  on  the  appearance 
of  a  guest.  The  bath  is  their  chief  bo  lace,  and  that  rapid  transition 
from  the  most  violent  heat  to  extreme  cold,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  so  pernicioiiSj  is  here  practised,  as  in  Russia,  and 
with  the  same  impunity.  The  face  of  the  country  is  in  general 
covered  with  fir  forests ;  but  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  summers 
in  these  parts,  sufficient  grain  is  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  even,  as  it  appearSj  for  occasional  exportation. 

We  find  our  author  pursuing  his  journey  northwards,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  his  description  of  the  entrance  into  Westro- 
bothnia  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  beauty  of  that  province,  of  the 
richness  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torneo,  and  of  the 
size  of  the  forest  timber  which  is  there  growing*  I'liis  town^ 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Fredericksham  in  1809  has  become  the 
boundary  of  the  Russian  frontier,  was  founded  by  Charles  IX  of 
Sweden  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  its  name  has  be^ 
come  familiar  to  us,  from  its  having  been  for  some  time  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  French  astronomers,  who,  in  1736,  were  sent  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the  polar  circle.  The  inhabi- 
tants do  not  exceed  600,  they  are  Swedes,  and  proverbial  for  their 
love  of  good  cheer,  and  their  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  the  rest 
of  the  world*  To  these  convivial  qualities,  we  suspect,  must  partly 
be  attributed  the  decay  of  the  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on 
here,  as  the  emporium  of  all  the  commodities  brought  down  the 
rivers  from  Laplanth  This  internal  traffic  is  now  conducted  by  the 
more  enterprising  Fins,  who  are  encouraged  to  settle  by  the  liberal 
provision  made  for  new  comers ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  gradual  in- 
flux of  settlers  from  Finland  that  die  population  of  Swedish  Lap- 
land is  said  to  have  doubled  in  the  course  of  thirty  years. 

The  people  by  whom  this  rapid  progress  in  civilization  has  been 
effected  are  deserving  of  attention  ;  and  we  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  some  account  of  the  Laplanders. 

Tlie  peculiar  barbarism  and  wretchedness  of  the  Fins,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  inhabited  this  part  of  Europe,  are  noticed  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  tribes  of  Germany ;  and  as  they  are 
described  by  bini  to  have  excelled  in  the  practice  of  archery,  some 
have  been  inclined  to  consider  them  as  the  Ari  mas  plans,  or  one- 
eyed  nation,  by  whom  the  Griffins  were  robbed  of  their  gold* 
The  difference  in  figure,  manners,  and  language  wnich  exists  be- 
tween the  modern  Fins  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
has  excited  mucii  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this  people.  That  they 
came  originally  frorn  the  east  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  they  are 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Russia  with  whom  we  ar^ 
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acquainted.  In  the  ninlli  century  Pem  waa  their  cbief  city,  snd 
by  means  of  the  rivers  VoIo;a  and  Petxora  lljey  were  enabled  to 
carry  on  a  traiEc  of  some  importance,  by  introducing  into  the  nortli 
of  Europe  the  lighter  cnnunodilieij  of  Sainaicaad  and  India.  This 
commerce^  no  doubt,  by  degrees  became  lucrative^  for  we  fitid 
afterwards  tlie  city  of  Pern  in  alliance  with  the  Hanse  towns;  she 
also  sent  three  hundred  men  to  the  relief  of  Xovogorod^hen  at- 
tacked by  Ivan  Vassilivitch,  a  circumstance  wliich  will  enable  us  to 
form  some  judgment  bt>th  of  the  rciil  strength  of  Pem^  and  of 
the  city  whose  pow  cr  was  supposed  to  be  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  gods, 


We  derive  our  first  acqu^ntance  \vith  the  people  in  the  north  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  from  the  report  made  by  Ochter  to 
our  king  Alfred.     This  foreigner  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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Norway,  and  states  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  north 
cape  to  the  White  sea^  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  in  whale- 
bone and  odicr  articles  of  the  same  description,  w  ith  the  natives  in 
that  quarter j  and  it  is  singular  to  obsene  that  so  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  people  as  they  are  described  by 
him. 

Helgeland,  the  native  country  of  Ochter,  is  considered  to  be  the 
ancient  abode  of  those  Jotuns  or  Giants,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
Icelandic  poets,  and  whom  it  was  as  meritorious  in  a  Nonvegian  to 
put  to  death,  as  it  formerly  was  in  Scotland  to  hunt  a  Mac  Gregor- 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Odin,  on  his  ai  rival  in  the  north,  was 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  former  settlers,  though  diey  also  came 
from  the  east,  as  well  as  hia  immediate  followers,  and  he  there- 
fore represented  them  as  monsters  both  in  stature  and  appearance, 
and  addicted  to  a^'  the  horrid  practices  of  sorcery  and  magic.  ^i 

Wulfstan,  whose  voyages  are  to  be  met  with  in  Haklnyt's  coI*^| 
lection,  was  also  consulted  by  Alfred  on  the  subject  of  the  countries  ^^ 
he  had  visited,  but  his  information  only  extended  to  those  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  sea.  In  speaking  of  the  customs  of  the  people  of 
Eastlandj  the  .Slstii  of  Tacitus,  he  mentions  a  curious  species  of 
legacy-hunting,  which  if  practised  by  us  w  onid  render  the  ti^ining 
of  race-horses  a  more  productive  amusement  than  it  is  generally 
found  to  be<  When  any  one  dies,  says  he,  his  efl'ects  are  placed  iu 
five  or  six  he^ps,  at  dift'erent  distances  from  the  town  in  which  he 
resided*  Those  who  have  ihe  swiftest  horses  in  the  country  around^ 
within  a  certain  extent,  are  then  summoned^  and  as  the  heap  most 
distant  from  the  town  is  the  most  valuable,  the  struggle  is  to  ob- 
tain it.  The  remaining  heaps  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  less  successful 
competitors,  in  the  order  in  winch  they  anive  at  tliem. 

Tne  language  of  the  Fins  has  nothing  in  common  willi  that  of 
any  neighbouring  people,  though  its  resemblance  to  the  Hungarian 
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has  been  often  remarked  ;''^they  have  been  celebrated  for  their  lotf 
of  poetry,  and  their  talent  for  stringing  together  the  runic  verses  in 
the  manner  of  the  Italian  improvisator!.  The  lines  do  not  rhimey 
but  are  alliterative  in  the  manner  of  *  Piers  Plowman's  Vision/ 
an  old  poem  of  the  14th  century.  The  Lapland  tongue  is  said  to 
possess  an  elegant  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  copious-  ^ 
iiess  and  variety  of  expression ;  if  we  may  believe  Scheffetoor,  thes« 
people  were  not  deficientin  the  poetical  art.  The  specimens,  how- 
ler, which  he  has  given  us,  aild  which  we  have  all  been  used  to 
peruse  with  so  much  pleasure,^  appear  rather  to  be  the  pro-* 
ductions  of  a  refined  nation,  than  of  the  untutored  inhabitants  of 
Lapland. 

Mr.  Porthan  notices  the  resemblance  between  the  Lapponic 
language  and  that  of  the  nations  adjacent  to  the  Samoyedes,  from 
which  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn  of  their  common  origin ;  but 
a  strong  similarity  in  their  habits  of  life  would  induce  us,  with  les$ 
hesitation,  to  derive  the  two  tribes  from  the  same  stocky  as  we 
entirely  agree  vnth  Colonel  Skioldebrand  in  the  following  obser- 
vation. 

*  In  general,  I  think  that  inquiries  as  to  the  resemblance  of  lan- 
guages maylthrow  much  light  on  history,  and  prove  as  well  the  affini- 
ties, as  the  ancient  connection  between  people  now  far  apart,  and 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other.  But  when  the  origin  of  nations  is  in 
question,  if  this  conformity  alone  is  to  be  found  on  one  side,  and  on  tho 
other  physical  relations,  as  the  same  characteristic  features,  the  same 
form,  &ic,  I  think  one  cannot  mistake  in  preferring  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  the  latter,  as  the  more  probable.  The  children  of  a  negro 
and  ipgress,  born  in  a  northern  latitude,  will  be  always  negroes;  yet 
may  be  unacquainted  with  their  mother's  language,  and  speak  that  only 
of  the  country  where  they  were  brought  up.  -  The  jews  of  all  countries 
have  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  people, 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  consider  the  Laplanders,  the 
Samoyedes,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  all  to  be 
.  found  in  the  same  northern  latitude,  as  originally  the  same  people, 
and  to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  VonBuch,  who  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  Laplanders  descended  from  the  White  sea  towards  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  that  the  Fins  on  the  other  hand  ascended  from 
Esthonia,  through  Finland.  • 

*  The  tradition  of  the  Fins,'  says  Skioldebrand,  *  and  the  few  which 
the  Laplanders  retain,  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  latter  have  formerly 
possessed  Finland,  and  have  been  expelled  by  the  present  occupiers. 

*  A  curious  simUaritj  to  the  Finnish  language  has  been  observed  in  an  unlooked 
k>v  quarter.  It  is  said  to  resemble  in  pronunciation  that  of  the  island  of  Otaheite. — 
Observations  d'un  Voyageur  sur  la  Ruisie,  par  Abel  Bujga,  Maestricht,  1787. 
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Thus  their  domains  Have  receded  from  the  shores  of  the  gulph  of  Both^ 
nia  beyond  the  polar  circle,  and  are  evety  way  contracted  by  the 
colonists  who  settle  in  their  countries/  ^i 

Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  people  in  question  an^^f 
ciently  possessed  a  much  more  considerable  part  of  Scandinavia  ^^ 
than  they  do  at  present ;  and  we  find  here  as  in  otiier  quarters^  that 
as  the  tide  of  colonization  flowed  from  the  east,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  a  diflerent  direction;  as 
the  Britons,  when  dispossessed  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  Higlilanda  of  Scotland. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  since  La[)]and  has  in  part 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden^  to  convert  the  inhabitants  to 
the  christian  faith,  They  are  said,  however,  to  have  '  an  equal 
horror  of  kings  and  missionaries/  and  such  was  their  disinclination 
to  give  up  their  ancient  mythology,  that  iu  the  middle  of  the  last 
centyry,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  secretly  worshipped  idols,  though 
publicly  professing  the  christian  religion. 

The  art  of  magic,  for  which  the  people  of  Lapland  were  formerly 
ao  famous,  is  now  wholly  lost,  and  not  a  wind  is  to  be  purchased 
alon^  the  whole  of  the  coast.  The  chase  and  the  care  of  tlie  rein- 
deer form  their  sole  occupation,  and  during  the  long  night  of  win^ 
ter,  the  Laplander,  unless  impelled  by  necessity,  indulges  freely  in 
his  natural  indolence,  and  becomes  nearly  as  torpid  as  die  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.  In  no  one  point  do  they  more  resemble  the 
Fins  of  Tacitus,  than  in  their  indifference  to  what  is  passing  else- 
w  here,  and  the  absence  of  all  care  for  more  tlian  they  possess. 

The  superior  degree  of  content  which  this  rude  and  uncivilized 
race  is  supjiosed  to  enjoy,  from  the  possession  of  the  rein-deer 
which  supplies  all  their  \iants,  and  their  seclusion  from  the  more 
tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  liave  called  forth  from  Linn^us  an  elo- 
quent apostrophe  on  ihe  happiness  of  their  condition  ;  but  the  vir- 
tues and  comforts  of  the  savage  state  have  now  ceased  to  be  the 
theme  of  modern  philosophers;  and  as  Von  Buch  very  sensibly 
observes,  in  answer  to  thode  \'V'ho  lament  that  the  increase  of  great 
towns  iu  Norway  has  produced  a  pernicious  change  in  the  national 
character,  *■  We  ought  never  to  forget  that  through  social  institu- 
tions a  higher  order  of  virtues  and  freedom  may  be  attained,  than 
can  ever  be  reached  in  the  privacy  of  retirement ;  and  that  a  free 
and  happy  man  in  a  civilized  state,  is  a  much  more  respectable  and 
distinguLshed  being,  Uian  a  free  and  happy  Samoyede/ 

With  respect  to  die  climate  of  Lapland — a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  vegetation  in  these  parts  will  perhaps  render  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  country  sufticiendy  iutc-lligible  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers;  and  indeed,  a  pretty  accurate  judgment  maj  be  formed  of 
the  nature  of  any  climate  by  this  criterioD. 
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Dr.  Wahlenbergy  who  has  made  several  scientific  journeys  iota 
Liapland,  has  divided  that  country  into  five  distinct  parts  or  zonesy 
concentric  with  the  gulphof  Bothnia,  and  distinguished  by  thedifier-* 
ent  species  of  trees  which  they  are  calculated  to  produce.  The  first 
he  calls  woody,  which  bears  in  abundance  both  the  Scotch  and  spruce- 
fir.  The  second  subwoody,  where  the  spruce  disappears,  and  the 
more  hardy  Scotch  fir  alone  is  found.  In  the  three  more  northerly 
divisions,  which  he  denominates  Alpine,  the  firs  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  birch  and  willow  will  alone  stand  the  inclemency  of  the 
cold.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alten,  indeed,  from  its  sheltered 
situation,  some  Scotch  firs  are  said  to  thrive,  but  from  thence  to  the 
North  Cape,  only  a  few  stunted  bushes  are  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  willow  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  seems  not  to  suffer  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  and  of  this  there  are  no  less  than  twenty* 
three  different  kinds  in  Lapland  and  Westrobothnia,  which  are  for 
tiie  most  part  unknown  elsewhere. 

It  remains  but  to  mention  the  population  of  the  two  nations,  the 
outlines  of  whose  history  we  have  thus  succmctly  given.  The  Lap- 
landers in  the  three  divisions  of  the  country  which  belong  to  Russia^ 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  are  not  estimated  by  Von  Buch  at  more 
than  ten  thousand  ;  the  Fins,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Finland  alone, 
are  supposed  to  exceed  a  million.  This  calculation  was  made  in 
the  year  1793. 

Col.  Skioldebrand  leftTorneo  on  the  l6th  June,  not  without* 
many  expressions  of  astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitant^, 
at  the  smgularity  of  his  taste  in  undertaking  so  troublesome  a 
jouraey,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  a  country,  which  to  them  appeared 
so  little  interesting.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  most 
favourable  time  that  he  could  attempt  it ;  for  it  was 

'  In  that  glad  season  from  the  lakes  and  floods 
Where  pure  Niemi's  freezing  mountains  rise. 
And  fring'd  with  roses  Tenglio  rolls  his  stream.' 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

His  descriptions  of  the  country  throtigh  which  he  passed  are  in 
general  extremely  good,  and  die  following  account  of  a  nightly 
visit  to  the  summit  of  Avasaxa,  one  of  the  Fiallen  mountains,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers. 

*  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  which  partly  concealed  it.  Nature  in  suspense  ap- 
peared to  wait  the  decision  of  the  luminary,  whether  he  would  abandon 
the  earth  to  the  shades  of  night,  or  resuming  his  beneficent  course,  he 
should  continue  to  illuminate  it.  We  remarked  the  shadow  of  one 
rock  upon  another,  in  order  to  watch  the  sun's  motion,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  observed  that  the  shadow  had  vanished,  and  consequently 
that  the  sun  was  rising.    Presently  the  united  choir  of  birds  proclaimed 

a  morning 
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a  morning  which  no  night  had  preceded.  The  man  who  could  be  but 
slightly  moved  by  such  a  sight,  must  be  wretched  and  unfeeling !  for 
nyself,  I  shall  ever  preserve  its  delicious  recollection.' 

This  mountain  is  the  farthest  point  to  which  a  road  has 
hitherto  been  conducted,  and  it  becomes  necesss^ry  to  change  the 
mode  of  conveyance,  from  horses  to  the  boats  of  the  country,  •  a 
tedious  process,  of  which  we  have  somewhat  too  much.  The  rivers 
here  flow  from  the  north,  and  the  ascent  is  of  course  a  continual 
srtruggie  against  the  force  of  the  stream. 

Colonel  Skioldebrand,  apparently  aware  of  the  dulness  of  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  takes  care  to  remind  us,  that  as  he  is  not 
writing  a  romance,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  fancy  events  at  his  plea- 
sure; and  indeed  the  only  episodes  in  this  part  of  his  journey  w^hich 
can  at  all  amuse,  are  his  description  of  a  certain  fair  Christina,  who, 
like  Nausicaa,  attends  him  to  the  bath,  and  for  whom,  as  the  Gre- 
cian ideas  of  propriety  are  a  good  deal  exploded,  we  felt  some  de- 
gree of  apprehension  ;  and  his  account  of  an  adventurous  old  boat- 
man, who  is  called  by  Mr.  Acerbi,  the  Buonaparte  of  the  Cataracts, 
though  he  appears  to  have  extricated  his  companions  from  some  pe| 
rilous  situations,  with  considerably  more  skill  and  intrepidity  than 
the  Corsican  has  ever  done,  however  carefully  he  may  have  pro- 
vided for  his  own  personal  safety. 

Torneo  is  by  many  erroneously  supposed  to  be  in  Lapland;  it' 
probably  was  so  originally,  but  the  Laplanders  have  been  gradually 
driven  northward,  and  Muononiska,  a  town  about  1 40  miles  distant 
from  Torneo,  is  the  boundary  between  Westrobothnia  and  Lapland 
properly  so  called.  Here  begin  the  extensive  plains  covered  with 
the  lichen  islandicus,  or  reindeer  moss,  which  is  observed  not  to 
flourish  with  the  same  luxuriance  where  its  growth  is  interrupted 
by  woods  of  Scotch  fir.  The  following  extract  from  Skioldebrand 
will  explain  the  nature  of  the  country. 

*  From  the  top  of  an  enormous  heap  of  sand,  the  eye  stretches  over 
the  deserts  of  the  level  country  of  Lapland.  The  meandering  course  of 
the  river,  a  knoll  covered  with  verdure,  and  adorned  by  some  birch 
trees,  the  forms  of  which  displayed  the  caprices  of  .nature  ;  hillocks  co- . 
Vered  with  rein-deer  moss ;  all  these  objects  formed  a  very  pleasing 
picture  amidst  a  country  so  barren  and  uncultivated.  In  the  whole 
expanse  of  this  view,  I  saw'  not  the  least  trace  of  man,  not  even  a  fire, 
which  the  (Laplanders  never  fail  to  kindle  where  they  reside.' 

At  this  town  our  traveller  meets  with  a  communicative  parish 
priest,  -who,  according  to  Mr.  Acerbi,  was  only  distinguished  from 
his  flock  '  by  a  pair  of  black  breeches,  his  aversion  to  the  Latin 
language,  and  his  respect  for  Buonaparte.'  He  tells  him,  however, 
some  wonderful  stories  of  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
manners  seem,  nevertheless,  to  savour  more  of  stupidity  than  mo-; 
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rality.  Colonel  Skioldebrand  is  here  obliged  to  exchange  the  active 
FinlanderSy  who  had  brought  him  through  so  many  dangers  hy 
water,  for  as  many  indolent  Laplanders,  with  whom  he  pursues  hi^ 
journey  by  land. 

The  first  speech  made  by  the  chief  of  the  party  gives  us 
some  little  insight  into  the  natural  manners  of  the  tribe.  ^  The 
first  glass  of  brandy  warms  the  stomach,  but  the  second  warois 
tlie  heart/  The  eternal  clack,  as  he  calls  it,  of  his  attendant, 
appears  to  have  been  extremely  annoying  to  the  Colonel,  and  at 
one  time  we  find  him  forced  by  it,  combined,  indeed,  with  the  at- 
tack of  a  host  of  mosquitos,  to  betake  himself  to  the  extraordinary 
occupation  of  shooting  owls  at  midnight.  He  jsoon  however 
arrives  at  the  source  of  the  river  Alten,  and  is  carried  down 
the  stream  without  any  adventure  worth  notice,  to  the  seaport 
of  that  name  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  situate  about  800  miles  fron^ 
Torneo.  ' 

This  coast  is  divided  into  Nordlaiid  and  Finmark,  which  are  se- 
parated by  the  course  of  the  river  Alten,  and  the  former  province 
5lill  belongs  to  Denmark.  The  whole  of  Finmark  also  was  origi- 
nally claimed  by  this  power,  and  the  advances  which  the  Russians 
and  Swedes  have  made  upon  these  distant  possessions,  are  still  con- 
sidered by  her  as  so  many  encroachments  upon  her  natural  rights. 

The  Russians,  very  early  in  the  14th  century,  crossed  the  White 
sea,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  Candalax,  <and  ia 
fortifying  Kola :  they  neglected,  however,  to  take  the  same  pre- 
caution at  the  more  northern  post  of  Wardhus,  or  the  Norwegian* 
would  probably  never  have  extended  their  territories  so  far  as 
they  were  afterwards  enabled  to  do.  It  was  a  favourijte  pro- 
ject of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  the  IXUi,  who  was  alive  to 
the  advantages  which  belonged  to  the  fisheries  on  tliese  coastsf, 
to  extend  his  dominions  in  this  direction,  and  he  accordingly, 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  in  1596,  obtained  the 
cession  of  all  that  tract  of  country,  in  Finmark,  over  which  the 
Russians  had  already  extended  their  inroads.  Extraordinary  as 
it  may  appear,  it  was  only  by  an  accident,  as  it  is  stated  by  Von 
Buch,  that  the  Danish  king,  Christian  the  IVth,  discovered 
this  arrangement.  On  examining  the  maps  tlien  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  noted  geographers  Ortelius  and  Houdius,  he 
found  to  his  astonishment  that  Finmark,  and  a  part  of  Nordland 
were  sepjlrated  by  a  strong  boundary  line  from  Norway,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  colour  as  Sweden.  Ortelius  was  then  called 
upon  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  singuldr  delineation  of  the  li- 
mits, who  defended  his  geography  by  quoting  the  book  from  which 
it  was  taken,  which  proved  to  be  a  publication  by  a  French  Q^cer, 
who  had  attended  a  Swedish  general  in  the  last  war  between  Russia 
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-and  Sweden,  and  who  was  privy  to  ibe  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  i 
Christian  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  the  spoliation  of  his 
<lominions,  or  to  suffer  any  insuh  on  his  authority  to  pass  unno- 
ticed :  he  immediately  set  out  for  Wardhus,  the  most  distant  esta- 
blishment in  this  part  of  his  territories,  to  assert  his  rights,  and  to 
protest  against  the  attempt  to  disturb  them,  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  compelling  the  Russians  to  retire  as  they  were  required 
to  do,  from  their  new  acquisition  on  the  western  coast  of  the  White 
sea,  he  effectually  counteracted  the  designs  of  Sweden, 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  too  much  occupied  in  other  quarters,  to 
follow  up  his  father's  projects  in  this  direction ;  he  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  therefore  to  renounce  the  claims  which  his  predecessor* 
had  asserted  to  the  whole  of  Finmark,  and  since  that  period  the 
Kiolen  mountains  have  always  been  considered  the  boundaries  of 
Sweden.  By  the  Peace  of  Fredericksham  in  1809,  the  whole  of 
Ostrobothnia  was  ceded  to  Russia,  so  that  Finmark  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  a  similar  danger  from  the  Swedes.  The  people,  how- 
ever, are  not  likely  to  be  gainers  by  the  change  of  neighbours,  for  M. 
Von  Buch  apprehends  that  in  a  short  time  the  Russians  will  acquire 
complete  possession  of  Finmark,  and  compel  the  Norwegians  to 
confine  themselves  to  Nordland. 

Finmark,  according  to  Pontoppidan,  contains  26,323  square 
English  miles;  the  population,  in  1801,  did  not  exceed  7802. 
The  inhabitants  consist,  according  to  Von  Buch,  of  Laplander^ 
who  in  general  gain  their  livelihood  by  fishing,  of  some  Norwe* 
gian  families,  descendants  of  persons  banished  from  their  own 
country,  and  of  Finlanders,  who  first  made  their  appearance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alten,  about  the  year  1708,  being  driven 
northward  by  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  or  by  the  havoc  occasioned 
by  the  Russians  among  their  fliocks.  The  latter  ar6  said  to  be 
an  industrious  and  agricultural  people,  and  are  designated  by  Von 
Buch  under  the  name  of  Quaus,  by  which  it  appears  the  Fin- 
landers  were  formerly  known. 

The  Russians  first  began  in  1742  to  explore  the  shores  of  Fio- 
maik,  and  to  catch  or  purchase  fish  on  the  coast.  At  particular 
periods  we  are  told  all  the  fiords  and  sounds  are  covered  with  small 
three-masted  Russian  vessels  from  Archangel ;  the  trade  which 
they  now  carry  on  without  interruption,  was  contraband  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Finmark  company,  (^in  1789,)  which,  like  other 
monopolies,  was  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. '^The  Russians  obtain  fish  for  the  raw  commodities  they  bring, 
as  virell  as  permission  to  set  lines  on  the  coast;  and  it  is  curious 
to  observe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Finmark  are  taxed  with  a  culpa- 
ble  di^r^ard  to  their  own  interest,  similar  to  that  of  which  we 
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ourselves  have  been  accused,  by  allowing  foreigners  to  surpass 
tbem  in  activity,  and  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  the  riches 
which  their  coasts  so  abundantly  afford. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  to  know,  what  hours  are 
kept  by  a  people,  who  have  not  the  option  of  regulating  their 
movements  by  those  of  the  sun. 

*  The  habits  of  life  in  these  places  during  the  sumrner,  and  especially 
when  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon,  are  to  rise  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  dine  at  5  or  6  in  the  evening,  sup  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and  go  to  bed  at  3  or  4  in  the  morning.  In  the  winter,  and  during 
that  long  night  which  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end 
of  January,  a  sort  of  apathy  congenial  to  the  season  creeps  over  the 
senses,  and  sleep  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours; 
when  awake  the  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  warming  them- 
selves, and  business  of  most  kinds  is  at  a  sismd.'-r-'Skioldebrandy  p.  204, 

Our  traveller,  after  sufficiently  recniiting  his  strength,  procures  a 

boat  with  four  good  rowers,  to  proceed  by  water  to  the  North  Cape^ 

which  is  reckoned  not  more  than  seventeen  Swedish  miles  distant 

from  Alten ;  from  motives  of  curiosity  he  occasionally  put  into  som^ 

of  the  numerous  fiords  or  inlets  with  which  this  coast  abounds* 

The  habits  of  the  Laplanders  who  frequent  the  coast  are  totally 

distinct  from  those  who  rove  about  the  interior.     Eishing  is  their 

sole  occupation,  and  few  of  them,  as  our  author  was  informed  by 

the  clergyman,  deposit  their  bones  on  shore,  owing  to  the  frequent 

accidents  which  occur  to  those  who  are  engaged  on  tliese  boisterous 

seas.     The  mountain  I^planders  wander  about  the  country,  as  the 

want  of  pasture  or  change  of  climate  may  require  them  to  shift 

their  quarters.     They  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  rein-deer 

for  subsistence,  and  their  herds  sometimes  amount  to  3  or  4000. 

Ochter,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  described  himself  to  king 

.Alfred  as  ^  a  man  of  exceeding  wealth,  having  600  tame  rein-deer 

of  his  own  breed,  besides  6  of  a  particular  description,  for  the  piw-  • 

pose  of  taking  the  wild  deer,  yet  he  had  but  20  kine  and  20  swine, 

and  what  land  he  had  was  tilled  with  horses.'     Finmark  appears 

at  that  time  to  have  been  considered  as  a  tributary  province,  and  the 

Laplanders  as  a  people  who  were  bound  to  deliver  both  to  the  lord 

of  the  country  and  his  vassal,  the  skins,  feathers,  and  furs  which 

they  had  in  their  possession;  for  we  find  Ochter  enumerating 

amongst  his  riches,  ^50  martin .  skins,  a  bear  skin,   10  bundles  of 

feathers,  a  bear  skin  coat,  another  of  otter  skin,  and  lastly  two  ships* 

cables  of  GO  ells  long  each,  the  one  prepared  from  whale  skin,  and 

the  other  from  the  skin  of  the  sea  dog,  as  a  yearly  tribute  from 

the  richer  Laplanders.' 

Afthr  threading  a  variety  of  islands,  and  doubling  many  pro- 
montories,  Colonel  Skioldebrand   at  last  reaches    Mageroe,  the 
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tj^iaiid  of  wliuh  ihe  North  Cnpe  formi  the  northern  extremity,  and 
at  nii<^ night  gains  a  t*igUt  of  this  bold  promo ntoty.  We  shall  not 
accompany  liiin  in  his  journey  bark  to  T»riu!o,  iis  he  retraced  his 
Mteps  by  nearly  the  same  route,  and  wilh  nutch  tlie  same  annoyance 
from  catamcts  and  mostjuitos. 

We  now  turn  to  Norw  ay,  and  it  i;*  incumbent  upon  us  in  the 
first  place,  to  notice  an  author  from  m  hose  travels  we  have  already 
given  several  extracts,  Ab  we  learn  from  a  short  biographical  sketch 
attached  to  the  Translator's  Preface,  M,  Von  Buch  is  a  Prussian 
of  some  eminence  as  a  miueralogical  writer*  After  visiting  and 
describing  some  parts  of  his  native  country,  and  the  south  of  Europe^ 
a  thirst  after  knowledge  led  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  norths 
and  tliough  Ids  book  is  deficient  in  oniameuls  of  ^lyle,  like  most  of 
ihe  German  works  on  scientific  subjects,  it  contains  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  a  line  of  coast  which  has  seldom  been  ex- 
plored by  the  geologist.  ITie  notes  by  Professor  Jameson  are  rather 
sparingly  scattered  throughout  the  volume,  but  our  readers  will  find 
in  the  preface  a  short  eiiumeration  by  him  of  the  chief  mineralogi- 
cal  facts,  which  Von  Bucb  1ms  noticed  in  this  volume*  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  are  his  observations  on  the  gianite  of  Norw^ay  and 
Sweden ;  and  his  assertion  that  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either 
cfountry,  willdoublless  startle  ihose  who  may  have  heard  the  Swe* 
disli  monarch  styled  the  king  of  the  granite  slab,  in  allusion  to  the 
thin  layer  of  soil  which  covers  the  rocky  surface  of  his  dominions. 
The  peculiar  character,  however,  of  the  rock  in  question,  hat 
been  already  remarked  hy  Ilatisman  and  others*  In  its  primi- 
tive state  it  is  certainly  very  rare  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
gneiss  is  usually  mistaken  for  It,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  ttie 
islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
more  frequently. 

Little  can  be  said  of  the  merits  of  the  iTansIation-  We  are 
obliged  to  Mr,  Black  for  bringing  forward  a  work  so  deserving 
of  attention ;  but  either  from  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
German  language,  tlie  sense  of  the  author  is,  in  some  passages^ 
barely  discoverable. 

The  other  work  on  Norway  is  by  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lamotte,  who  travelled  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  one  of 
the  members  for  Devon,  in  the  year  1 807  * 

The  w ar  between  this  country  and  Denmark  broke  out,  most  un* 
luckily  for  them,  whilst  they  were  exploring  the  interior  of  Norway, 
and  the  Danes  made  no  scruple  of  limiting  the  scientific  pursuits  of 
our  travellers:  to  the  immediate  vichdty  of  an  inland  town^  where  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  as  prisoueis  on  parole.  An  Englisbmaia 
at  Verdun  would  be  as  well  informed  of  w^hat  was  passing  in  the 
Qthtir  parts  of  France,  as  they  could  be  at  Konigsberg  of  the  state 
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of  Norway,  and  it  is  to  a  previous  excursion  to  Droutheim,  and  a 
visit  to  Stockholm  after  their  release,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Yolume  before  us. 

Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  £!issay  on  Population,  'has  enlarged  with  an 
unusual  degree  of  enthusiasm  on  the  beauty  of  the  Norwegian 
Tallies,  which  we  presume  are  those  whose  salubrity  is  so  much 
extolled  by  Sir  John  Sinclair ;  and  some  letters  of  Mr».  Wol- 
stonecroft,  on  the  same  subject,  have  been  produced  as  specimens 
of  successful  description.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Mr.  La- 
inotte's  account,  the  scenery  of  Norway  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  although  in  point  of  magnificence,  its  moun- 
tains and  lakes  must  yield  to  those  for  which  that  picturesque  coun- 
try is  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  This  opinion  we  have  formed 
from  the  mspection  of  the  plates  with  which  M.  Lamotte's  book 
is  enriched ;  they  are  from  drawings  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
^hew  no  common  degree  of  taste*  in  the  selection  of  points  of 
view  adapted  to  the  pencil :  they  are  a  very  agreeable  relief  to 
the  volume  itself,  which,  to  confess  the  truth,  is  but  a  slender 
performance. 

There  are  so  few  modem  works  that  afford  any  insight  into  the 
history  of  Norway,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  if  M.  Lamotte 
bad  extended  the  first  article  in  his  Appendix  on  Norwegian  anti- 
quities to  a  greater  length.     Pontoppidan's  History  of  Norway, 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  composed, 
as  he  states,  '  with  a  view  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,'  and 
though  it  contained  much  valuable  information  on  subjects  of  na- 
tural history,  we  should  say,  that  in  some  points  it  was  not  much  cal-r 
culated  for  the  edification  of  man.*   The  good  archbishop's  credu- 
lity far  exceeds  all  reasonable  bounds,  •  and  no  accounts,  however 
absurd,  appear  to  stagger  him,  excepting  an  assertion  of  Adam  Von 
Bremen,  that  in  some  parts  of  Norway  the  women  are  gifted  with 
that  inconvenient  appendage,  a  beard.     M.  Lamotte,  though  he  is 
willing  to  admit  that  Pontoppidan's  stories  are  a  little  overcharged, 
is  apparently  a  disciple  of  Guthrie,  who  has  very  gravely  given  the 
kraken  and  his  attendant  monster  a  place  in  his  account  of  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  Norway ;  and,  not  to  be  behind  hand  with  the 
compiler,   quotes  Pliny  as   an  authority  for  the  existence   of  a 
whal^^  which  from  its  inordinate  size,  would  confound  the  ener- 
gies of  the  most  intrepid  harpooner  of  modern  days:  he  argues, 
with  some  degree  of  fairness,  that  the  recollection  of  the  ridicule 
which  was  cast  upon  the  accounts  of  Bruce  and  Le  Vaillant  ought 
to  render  us  cautious  in  our  disbelief  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Hottentot  Venus ;  and  he  might  have  added,  since  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  the  practice  of  eating  live  beefsteaks,  which  for  some 
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time  was  considered  as  one  of  Bruce's  Abyssinian  tales,  \i  as  for- 
ilierly  resorted  to  on  emergeQcies  ,by  the  people  of  Scotland* 

Their  connection  with  Norway  iii  anci^t  times  was  of  the  most 
intimate  naluie^  the  hopes  of  phiuder  first  brought  to  their  shores 
the  reytiess  freebooters  for  which  that  rouulry  w^as  distinguished  ; 
success  invited  fresh  adventurers,  and  even  before  the  conqnest  of 
England  hy  the  people  of  ihe  north  who  had  settled  in  Frunce,  lli« 
bones  of  many  of  the  kings  of  Norway  and  the  Isles  were  depo- 
sited in  the  sacred  precinctis  of  IcolmkilL  The  western  islands  were 
not  c«ied  to  Scotland  tiil  tlieyear  1S66,  in  the  reign  of  Magnus  V. 
and  a  corrupt  Norwegian  is  still  spoken  in  some  of  the  Oikuejs^ 
which  remained  subject  to  Norway  till  1468. 

In  the  13th  century  Norway  niusi  have  been  a  formidable  power, 
if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  tleet  of 
Haco  IV.  who  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  1252,  II  is  said  to 
have  consisted' of  300  vessel Sj  some  of  which  were  30  feet  above  tlie 
w-ater,  and  carried  4CX)  men*  During  tins  reign  the  Icelanders  were 
persuaded  to  place  themselves  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  and 
they  appear  to  have  lost,  with  their  independence,  all  title  to  the  li- 
terary honours  for  which  their  island  was  so  early  distinguished. 

Until  the  conclnsion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Norway  w^as 
governed  by  her  own  monarchs.  The  crowns  of  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  were  then  united  in  the  person  of  Margaret  of  Waldetnar, 
the  Semi ra mis  of  the  north,  and  since  that  period,  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  have  been  subject  to  the  same  sovereign. 
Had  the  modern  system  of  arrondissemem  at  thai  time  been  under- 
fltood,  a  more  compact  and  obvious  arrangement  in  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  might  have  been  insisted  orij  and  Norw^ay  would  then 
have  been  annexed  to  Sweden,  as  it  has  been  by  the  recent  treaty 
betw^een  the  Crow^n  Prince  and  the  King  of  Denmark. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Danes  should  have  shewn  conside- 
rable reluctance  in  consenting  to  part  widi  so  valuable  an  appen- 
dage ;  though  the  population  of  Norway  does  not  exceed  700jO(X) 
soulsj  the  Danish  fleet  and  armies  have  been  hitherto  recruited  from 
the  brave  and  independent  inhubitants  of  this  mountainous  country. 
In  Pontoppidan's  time  the  Norwegian  army  was  reckoned  al 
aOjOOO  effective  men,  and  the  seamen  which  the  country  could 
furnish  were  supposed  to  amount  to  between  14  and  16,000.  M. 
Lamotte  makes  the  force  of  the  militia,  which  is  raised  by  a  miJd 
species  of  conscription,  to  amount  to  nearly  the  same  number  both 
for  the  land  and  sea  service;  and  he  contends  that  Norway  has 
iiothing  to  fear  from  the  attacks  of  Sweden,  if  resolved  to  defend 
the  passes  of  her  mountains.  The  translator  of  Von  Buch  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  conceives  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Den- 
Iftark  as  not  to  be  effected  w  ithout  the  consent  of  the  natives*    The 
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instances  which  are  brought  of  failure  on  the  part  of  her  enemies^ 
are  doubtless  conclusive  proofs  that  Norway  would  not  become  an. 
easy  prey  to  an  invading  army :  but  in  estimating  the  degree  of 
security  which  she  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  possess,  it  will  b» 
proper  to  examine  by  whom  the  attempts  to  invade  her  have  hitherto 
been  undertaken,  and  with  what  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
the  approaches  against  her  have  been  conducted.  One  celebrated 
achievement  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry  appears  to  have  been 
handed  down  with  much  exultation  to  the  present  day.  Von  Buch 
relates  that  a  ballad  which  says  how 

'  Sinclair  came  over  the  salt  sea, 
To  sierra  the  cliffs  of  Norway/ 

is  heard  in  all  the  Norwegian  towns,  and  his  account  of  the  affair 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  the  spot  where  it  happened,  is  as  follows. 

*  At  mid-day  I  reached  the  narrow  pass  of  Krigelen  where  Sinclair 
fell.  It  was  a  true  Morgarten  conflict.  The  road  was  narrow,  and  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  overhung  the  steep  and  precipitous  Sanks  of 
the  river  which  rushed  along  at  the  bottom^  Sinclair  had  no  where 
met  with  opposition,  for  almost  all  the  youth  of  the  country  had  been 
drawn  to  the  Swedish  war  in  the  south  of  Norway.  He  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  attack  here,  and  carelessly  pursued  his  way;  the  boors  with  great 
address^  proceeded  unperceived  over  the  rocks,  and  dexterously  de- 
tached a  small  division  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  made  its 
appearance  over  against  the  Scots  on  a  large  meadow,  and  with  con- 
siderable irregularity  kept  firing  on  their  enemy  below.  The  Scots 
despised  this  ineffectual  attack,  and  passed  on,  but  thieir  attention  was 
directed  to  the  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

*  The  boors  suddenly  made  their  appearance  on  the  rocks  in  every, 
direction;  they  closed  up  every  avenue  of  advance;  they  prevented 
every  means  of  retreat.  Sinclair  fell  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  the 
rest  were  dashed  to  pieces  like  earthern  pots,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
Norwegian  rhime. 

*  The  Scots  were  brought  into  Norway,'  continues  M.  Von  Bueb,^ 
*  in  consequence  of  a  plan,  which,  as  experience  has  shewn,  was  of  too 
bold  a  conception.  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  his  first  unsuccessful 
war  with  Christian  IV,  dispatched  Colonel  Munckhaven  in  the  spring 
of  1612  to  enlist  men  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Scotland.  As  the 
Colonel  was  endeavouring  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  with 
3300  fresh  troops,  he  found  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Gottenburg  ta 
Calmac  shut  to  the  Swedes.  ..Necessity  compelled  him,  therefore,  tO;* 
break  through  Norway.  The  greater  part  of  his, men  reached  Sweden 
in  safety,  but  the  Scots  were  not  so  fortunate  in  their  attempt.' 

Charles  XII  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  attempt  against 
Norway,  had  he  escaped  his  fate  at  the  outset.  His  army  was  dis-t 
affected,  and  his  resources  exhausted ;  and  th^  destniction  of  the 
troops  under  Armfeldt  on  their  return  from  their  ineffectual  inve9t^ 
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ment  of  Drontheim,  in  die  beginning  of nhe  last  century,  is  not  sur- 
prizing, when  we  consider  the  season  of  the  year  when  he  began 
his  operations^  and  the  inadequate  means  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  besiege  the  place. 

Von  Buch's  speculations  on  this  subject  are  not  given  with  hisi 
usual  acuteness.  He  conceives  that  Drontheim  has  no  danger  to 
apprehend  from  the  side  of  Sweden,  which  is  the  more  singular,  as 
he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  this  town  might  become  of  the 
same  importance  to  the  north  of  Sweden,  that  Gottenburg  is  to 
the  souths  and  that  the  possession  of  this^  district  has  always  been  a 
favourite  project  with  the  Swedish  monarchs.  His  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  character  which  pervades  the  town  of  Drontheim  compared 
with  those  sea-ports,  whose  foreign  relations  have  a  more  extensive 
nature,  are  in  a  better  style,  and,  indeed,  extremely  judicious. 

*  In  no  part  of  Norway,'  says  he,  *  is  so  strong  an  attachment  shown 
to  their  country  as  by  the  people  of  Drontheim,  and  where  they  are 
more  disposed  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Christiana  sends  boards 
and  planks  to  England,  from  whence  she  draws  the  means  of  living  with, 
comfort,  and  even  splendour,  she  therefore  has  an  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity oif  England.  Bergen  sends  fish  to  Holland,  and  expects  garden- 
stufFs  in  return,  the  people  of  Bergen  therefore  are  not  indifferent  to 
what  passes  in  Holland,  but  in  Drontheim  the  foreign  relations  are  i;iot 
so  determinate,  their  view  is  alone  fixed  on  the  country  in  which  they 
live  in  security  and  repose,  and  every  attempt  to  disturb  this  quiet^ 
awakens  in  them  most  powerfully  the  disposition  to  repel  any  foreign 
attack.  Drontheim  possesses  the  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  a 
solitary  republic.  Christiana  resembles  other  trading  towns  with  ex- 
tensive connections  in  a  monarchical  state.' 

The  good  Pontoppidan  would  probably  account  for  the  dif- 
ference, from  the  superior  clearness  of  the  air  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts ;  for  after  gravely  assuring  us  that  the  brains  of  the  Norwe- 
gians are  not  actually  frozen  up  as  ignorant  people  might  imagine, 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  produces,  as  an  instance  to  the 
contrary,  the  peculiar  ingenuity  of  the  people  of  Drontheim.  We 
should  conceive  he  might  have  disproved  this  opinion  still  more  tri- 
umphantly, if  he  had  only  reminded  his  readers  of  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  literature  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  well-known  fact  that  at 
the  time  when  the  legal  duel  was  universally  allowed  in  the  rest  of 
Europe^  it  was  abolished  in  Iceland  by  public  proclamation. 

The  population  of  Drontheim  and  Christiana  is  nearly  the 
same,  about  9000.  But  the  importance  of  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  England  and  the  latter  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
greater  degree  of  affluence  and  prosperity  for  which  it  is  (distin- 
guished. The  deals  from  this  quarter  are  in  much  higher  repute  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  Norway ;  *  the  scrupulous  aud  precise 
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Englishman/  we  are  told,  '  rejects  the  deals  of  Drontheim,  and 
sends  them  to  his  less  fastidious  neighbour  in  Ireland,  though  the 
price  of  those  in  Christiana  and  Frederic  kstadt  is  much  higher  / 
and  this  preference  is  accounted  for,  by  their  being  more  skilfully 
sawed,  and  of  a  m/pre  uniform  thickness  in  the  latter  towns  than 
else  where.  The  Scotch  fir  produces  the  timber  which  is  called 
red-wood  in  this  country ;  the  spruce  fir,  that  which  is  denominated 
white ;  and  M.  Von  Buch  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  activity  which 
pervades  the  town  of  Christiana,  when  the  sledges  come  down  from 
the  mountains  and  deposit  their  loads  in  the  great  timber  magazines^ 
A  stroi^  predilection  for  the  English  exists,  as  we  are  told, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  when  the  irritation  against  this  country  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  they  are  said  to  have  exculpated  the  people  of  Eng- 
land from  all  blame  in  the  transaction^  at  the  expense  of  the  admi- 
nistration.    Alas ! 

* • let  us  our  lives,  our  souls, 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  ministry!     They  must  bear  all/ 

We  have  ho  doubt  that  if  miy  encouragement  given  to  this  idea 
will  serve  tp  unite  the  Norwegians  more  firmly  to  Us,  the  '  unprin- 
cipled statesmen  who  planned  this  inglorious  expedition,'  will  be 
patriotic  enough  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  odiuni  of  it, 
although  we  consider  it  somewhat  hard  that  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  so,  for  we  do  not  find  that  where  success  attends  their 
'measures,  the  same  proportion  of  praise  is  awarded  them,  either 
on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  most  triumphant  re- 
sults are  then  said  to  be  brought  about  solely  by  a  fortunate  course 
of  events,  and  all  consider  themselves  entitled  to  join  in  the  general. 
try  of  victory,  without  impeach nient  of  former  consistency. 

The  climate  of  Norway  is  by  no  means  so  rigorous  as  might  be 
supposed :  the  harbour  of  Bergen  is  much  less  frequently  frozen  up 
than  those  of  Hamburg  and  Lube^ck ;  and  the  desert  appearance  of 
great  part  6f  the  country  chiefly  arises  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  and  the  proportion  of  rock  which  covers  the  soil ;  but  these 
mountains  are  extremely  rich  in  mineral^  productions ;  copper  and 
iron  are  foutid  in  abundance,  and  even  silver  and  gold  are  occa- 
sionally discovered. 

To  a  country  so  scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
(for  it  is  only  in  sheltered  situations  that  the  ground  can  be  culti- 
vated with  any  prospect  of  advantage,)  the  fisheries  on  the  coast 
afford  a  most  seasonable  and  providential  relief.  Von  Buch  has 
produced  much  useful  information  on  this  subject,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  activity  with  which  this  valuable  branch  of 
national  wealth  is  pursued  in  those  northern  latitudes,  imitated 
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by  our  countrymen,  although  they  may  not  be  stimulated  by  a  si* 
milar  deficiency  of  food  of  another  description. 

The  most  -extensive  fishery,  and  one  which  scarcely  yields  in  im- 
portance to  that  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  carried  oo 
among  that  cluster  of  islands  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Lofodden,  and  a  Swedish  philosopher 
has  written  a  learned  treatise  to  prove  that  we  must  here  look  for 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  that  the  Phenicians,  in  all 
probability,  repaired  thither  to  traffic  in  fish.  However  this  may 
be,  its  present  importance  may  be  easily  appreciated  from  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  related  by  Von  Buch.  Nearly  4000  boats  with 
five  men  in  each,  and  300  sloops  with  seven  or  eight  men,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  business.  The  number  of  large  torsk  and  cod  caught 
annually  in  these  islands  may  be  reckoned  at  sixteen  million,  the 
value  of  which,  at  a  fair  computation,  cannot  be  less  than  600,000 
dollars. 

Though,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century,  this  fishery  was 
conducted  by  the  governor  of  Helgeland  on  the  behalf  of  Harold 
Harfager,  the  king  of  Norway;  on  the  formation  of  the  Hamseatic 
league  a  German  factory  settled  in  Bergen,  and  by  degrees  acquired 
the  whole  traffic  in  this  valuable  commodity.  Tlie  fishermen  of 
Nordland  disposed  of  all  their  produce  to  vessels  from  Bergen,  and 
it  vi^s  not  until  the  superior  advantage  which  they  derived  irotsk 
this  commerce  had  rendered  the  German  merchants  intractable  and 
overbearing,  that  their  privileges  were  curtailed  by  authority,  and 
their  monopoly  abolished.  To  revenge  themselves  for  their  lost 
superiority,  the  Hans  Towns,  in  1.539,  appeared  before  Bergen, 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  plundered  the  town  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner that  a  blow  was  given  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants which  they  appear  never  to  have  recovered.  Since  that  time 
the  northern  fishermen  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  Ber- 
gen with  their  cargoes.  In  1807  no  less  than  126  yachts  arrived 
there ;  but  this  practice  has  been  accompanied  with  so  many  disad- 
vantages, that  the  merchants  of  Drontheim  are  using  every  endea- 
vour to  transfer  to  Hundholm,  a  town  more  conveniently  situated^ 
the  whole  of  the  trade  which  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  Bergen. 

The  Norwegians  have  been  at  all  times  celebrated  for  a  more 
quarrelsome  disposition  than  their  neighbours.  Pontoppidan  re- 
lates that  the  Italian  practice  of  privately  stabbing  prevailed  at  one 
time  to  such  a  degree  amongst  them,  that  a  wife  wa§  always  sup- 
posed to  carry  her  husband's  shroud  about  her,  when  they  attended 
together  a  wedding-feast,  or  other  merry-making.  Since  that 
time  the  custom  of  carrying  knives  has  been  forbidden,  which, 
according  to  thfi  Archbishop^  has  occasioned  the  more  frequent  u^e 
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of  what  we  should  consider  nearly  as  pernicious  an  instrument, 
the  lawyer's  pen. 

These  are  but  slight  blemishes  however  in  the  character  of  a  very 
estimable  people.  Brave,  honest,  and  intelligent,  the  Norwegian^ 
resemble  the  English  in  manners,  in  feeling,  and  in  language,  more 
than  any  people  upon  earth.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
rendered  the  blockade  of  Norway  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  at 
this  moment,  and  it  has  been  apparently  taken  up  by  many,  mo^e 
as  a  question  of  feeling  than  of  policy  or  justice. 

Much  blood  has  been  shed  in  the  contentions  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  a  strong  antipathy  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  the  natural  result ;  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  bondition  of  the  Norwegians  will  be  materially  improved  by 
their  recent  annexation  to  the  latter  power ;  since  we  understand  (a« 
it  is  asserted  indeed  in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us)  that  of  late 
years  the  Danes  have  not  been  more  popular  than  the  Swedes  in 
Norway.  It  will  now  be  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  Swe- 
den, to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  valuable  people  whom  she 
has  acquired,  and  a  warlike  race  will  naturally  look  with  pride  to 
the  military  talents  of  the  prince  who  appears  destined  to  rule 
over  them. 

In  the  Thirty  Years  war,  the  imperialists  were  accustomed  to  call 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  derision,  a  king  of  snow,  with  the  insinua- 
tion that  his  strength  would  melt  away  as  he  moved  towards  the 
south.  When  the  Crown  Prince  first  marched  upon  Leipsic',  he 
was  exposed  to  similar  taunts  from  writers  in  the  pay  of  Buona- 
parte. No  one,  however,  will.be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  Eu- 
rope is  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  course  which  ihe  pursued  in 
the  Russian  campaign,  as  well  as  at  tlie  opening  of  the  last ;  and 
though  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  certainly  runs 
strongly  against  him,  his  movement  upon  Denmark  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  of  the  great  military  characters  of  the  present  day, 
«nd  at  all  events,  as  the  allies  have  been  the  first  to  urge  the  ful«- 
filment  of  the  Swedish  treaty,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  are  dis.- 
satisfied  with  his  conduct. 


Art.  IX. — The  Wanderer;  or  Female  Difficulties.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Evelina,  Cecilia  and  Camilla.  In  5  vols.  dvo.  London ; 
LfOngman.     1814. 

NONE  of  our  female  novelists  (not  even  .Miss  Edge  worth) 
..    ever  attained  so  early  and  so  high  a  reputation  as  Miss  Bumey, 
or,  as  we  must  now  call  her,  Madame  D*Arblay.     Her  Evelina, 
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published  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  a  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  early  talent^  and  excited  an  expectation  of  excellency 
which  her  Cecilia  almost  fulfilled,  s^nd  which  her  Camilla  did  not 
altogether  disappoint ;  but  we  regret  to  say,  that  the  Wanderer, 
which  might  be  expected  to  finish  and  crown  her  literary  labours^ 
is  not  only  inferior  to  its  sister-works,  but  cannot,  in  our  judgment, 
claim  any  very  decided  superiority  over  the  thousand-and-one  vo* 
lumes  with  which  the  Minerva  Press  inundates  the  shelves  of  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  increases,  instead  of  diverting,  the  ennui  of 
the  loungers  at  watering  places. 

If  we  had  not  been  assured  in  the  title-page  that  this  work  bad 
been  produced  by  the  same  pen  as  Cecilia,  we  should  have  pro- 
nounced Madame  D'Arblay  to  be  a  feeble  imitator  of  the  style 
^nd  manner  of  Miss  Burney — we  should  have  admitted  the  flat 
fidelity  of  her  copy,  but  we  should  have  lamented  the  total  want 
of  vigour,  vivacity,  and  originality ;  and,  conceding  to  the  fair  au- 
thor (as  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  do)  some  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  some  power  of  writing,  we  should  have  stre- 
nuously advised  her  to  avoid,  in  future,  the  dull  mediocrity  of  a 
copyist,  and  to  try  the  flight  of  her  own  genius  in  some  work,  that 
should  not  recall  to  us  in  every  page  the  mortifying  recollection  of 
excellence  which,  though  she  had  the  good  sense  to  admire  it,  she 
never  would  have  the  power  to  rival. 

Such  being  the  opinion  which  we  should  have  felt  ourselves 
ebliged  to  pronounce  on  an  imitator,  it  follows  that  we  have  a  still 
more  severe  judgment  to  pass  on  Madame  D'Arblay  herself.  We 
are  afraid  that  she  is  self-convicted  of  being  what  the  painters  tech- 
nically call  a  mannerist;  that  is,  she  has  given  over  painting  from 
the  life,  and  has  employed  herself  in  copying  from  her  own  copies, 
till,  instead  of  a  power  of  natural  delineation,  she  has  acquired 
a  certain  trick  and  habitual  style  of  portraiture : — but  the  Wanderer 
is  not  only  the  work  of  a  mannerist,  but  of  a  mannerist  who  is 
6puisee,  whose  last  manner  is  the  worst,  and  who  convinces  us  that, 
-during  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
Cecilia,  she  has  been  gradually  descending  from  the  elevation  which 
the  vigour  of  her  youth  had  attained. 

Shall  we  confess  that  we  were  not  wholly  unprepared  to  expect 
this  Mame  and  impotent  conclusion'?  In  Madame  DArblay's 
test  works  an  accurate  eye  discovered  the  seeds  of  the  defect 
which  is  now  so  obvious. 


fades  non  omnibus  una, 


Nee  diversa  tamen' 

The  characters  and  incidents  of  Evelina,  Cecilia,  arid  (though 

somewhat  more  diversified)  of  Camilla,  have  too  much  resemblance. 

In  each,  the  plot  is  a  tissue  of  teasing  distresses  all  of  the  same  class, 

and 
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and  in  each,  are  repeated,  almost  to  weariness,  portraits  of  the 
same  forms  of  fashionable  frivolity  and  of  vulgar  middle  life.  To 
bring  this  more  forcibly  to  our  reader's  observation  we  need  do  no 
more  than  recall  to  their  recollection  the  Willoughbys,  and  the 
Branglitons,  of  Evelina;  the  Meadowes  and  Hobsons  of  Cecilia; 
the  Clarendels  and  Dubsters  of  Camilla;  and,  indeed,  almost  every 
personage  in  each  of  these  drainas,  who  will  invariably  be  found^ 
*  mutato  nomine,'  in  the  other  two. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  criticism  on  one  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
novels  by  a  very  competent  judge,*  of  which  we  shall  select  a  few 
passages. 

'  The  heroine  is  a  young  lady  amiable  and  unexperienced,  who  is 
continually  getting  into  difficulties  from  not  knowing  or  not  observing 
the  established  etiquettes  of  society,  and  from  being  unluckily  con-, 
nected  with  a  number  of  vulgar  characters,  by  whom  she  is  involved  in 
adventures  both  ludicrous  and  mortifying.  The  hero  is  a  generous  and 
pleasing  lover;  the  other  characters  of  the  piece  are  a  lady-wit  and 
oddity  ;  a  gay  insolent  baronet,  a  group  of  vulgar  cits,  and  a  number  of 
young  bucks,  whose  coldness,  carelessness,  rudeness,  and  impertinent 
gallantry,  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  hero.' 

Now  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  eny  reader,  who  may  not  have 
already  seen  the  original  criticism,  can  distinguish  to  which  of  Ma- 
dame JD'Arblay's  novels  it  applies  ?  To  us  it  appears  a  kind  of  ge- 
neric description,  and  is  equally  just  of  each  of  the  three ;  and  when 
we  add  that  this  is  the  character  of  Evelina,  her  first  work,  which 
thus  serves  equally  well  for  either  of  the  others,  we  think  we  have 
adduced  a  very  strong  proof  of  our  assertion  that,  even  in  her  best 
days,  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  had  a  predisposition  to  self-imita- 
tion and  tautology.  As  this  peculiar  manner,  however,  was  at 
least  her  own — as  the  figures,  though  repeated,  were  well  drawn, 
' — as  the  details,  though  minute,  were  vividly  expressed,  and  as 
there  existed,  in  each  of  these  works,  great  and  distinct  beauties  of 
character  and  composition,  the  subordinate  defects  of  r^>etition 
and  self-imitation  were  excused  in  Cecilia  and  tolerated  in  CamilU, 
amid  the  general  splendour  of  these  delightful  pieces. 

But  in  the  Wanderer  there  is  no  splendour,  no  source  of  delight 
to  dazzle  criticism  and  beguile  attention  from  a  defect  which  has 
increased  in  size  and  deformity  exactly  in  the  same  degree  that  the 
beauties  have  vanished.  The  Wanderer  has  the  identical  features 
of  Evelina — but  of  Evelina  grown  old ;  the  vivacity,  the  bloom, 
the  elegance,  ^  the  purple  light  of  love-  are  vanished ;  the  eyes  are 

*  Mrs.  Inchb&M's  British  Novelists.  This  ladjr's  <  Nature  and  Art/  and '  The  Simple 
Story/  are  very  high  in  the  list  of  our  best  modern  novels. 

there, 
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diere,  but  thej  are  dim ;  the  cheek,  but  it  is  furrowed ;  the  lips,  but 
they  are  withered.  And  when  to  this  description  we  add  that  Ma* 
dame  D'Arblay  endeavours  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  originality 
in  her  characters  by  the  most  absurd  mysteries,  the  most  extrava* 
gant  incidents,  and  the  most  violent  events,  we  have  completed  the 
portrait  of  an  old  coquette  who  endeavours,  by  the  wild  tawdriuesg 
and  laborious  gaiety  of  her  attire,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
natural  charms  of  freshness,  novelty,  and  youth. 

The  tame  similarity  in  copying  only  one  form  of  nature,  is  a 
fault  of  about  the  same  level  with  the  dull  extravagance  that  neg- 
lects nature  altogether.  Every  one  recollects  the  admirable  hu^ 
mour  and  good  taste  with  which  Goldsmith,  in  his  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, exposes  both  these  errors,  at  first  sight  so  different  and  yet  in 
truth  so  congenial.  In  the  family  picture  of  the  Flamboroughs, 
the  whole  family,  to  the  number  of  seven,  were  painted  each  with 
a  China-orange  in  the  hand ;  while  the  excellenf  artist,  guided 
by  an  equal  degree  of  taste,  exhibited,  in  that  of  the  Primroses,  the 
Vicar  in  his  canonicals  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Primrose  as  Venus, 
Miss  Olivia  in  a  pea-green  riding  habit,  and  Squire  Tbornhill  at  her 
feet  in  armour  as  Alexander  the  Great. 

Madame  D'Arblay  has,  in  her  Wanderer,  united  the  double 
merit  of  Goldsmith's  painter ;  she  has  all  the  variety  of  the  seven 
figures  with  seven  China-oranges,  and  all  the  probability  of  the 
union  of  the  Vicar's  surplice  with  the  armour  of  Alexander. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  this  woeful  and  wonderful  tale,  in 
which  we  are  mistaken  if  even  the  best  humoured  of  its  gentle 
jreaders  can  find  much  interest. 

During  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  a  company  of  English  are 
making  their  escape  in  an  open  boat  from  the  French  coast,  when  a 
female  voice  in  great  distress  requests  to  be  taken  in.  This  request 
is  complied  with,  and  the  Wanderer,  in  no  very  comfortable  plight, 
is  introduce^  into  the  society  with  which  she  is  to  travel  to  the  end 
of  the  novel. 

This  society  is  composed  of  persons  not  very  artfully  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  probability  in  the  story.  Two  cau* 
tious,  selfish,  ill-tempered,  ill-mannered  old  ladies,  with  the  usuri 
train  of  giddy  and  silly  nieces,  impertipent  and  vulgar  sons  and  ne- 
phew9^  are  the  persons  into  whose  society  and  families  a  wretched 
outcast,  without  friends,  without  money,  almost  without  clothes^ 
and  absolutely  without  a  name,  picked  upon  the  beach  of  a  foreign 
sea-port,  is  to  be  received  as  an  inmate  in  order  to  carry  on  the  tale. 
A  more  violent  improbability  was  surely  never  more  dearly  pur- 
chased; but  what  follows  is  worse — these  worthy  ladies  and  the 
anonymous  Wanderer  soon  hate  one  another  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  die  intrusive  company  of  the  stranger  becomes,  for  several  lui;-,.: 

likely 
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likely  and  absurd  reasons,  (though  there  were  natural  causes,  onir 
should  have  thought,  in  abundance,)  very  irksome  and  inconvenient. 
Why  then  is  she  not  dismissed?  Why  do  they  still  continue  to  en- 
dure an  intrusion  so  violent  ?  Our  readers  will  hardly  believe  us 
when  we  assure  them  that  this  nuisance,  this  cause  of  perpetual 
disagreement  and  perplexity,  continues,  for  we  know  not  how  long, 
an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Maple's  house,  tlie  chief  guest  at  her  dining 
table,  the  main  attraction  of  her  drawing-room,  because  the  old 
lady,  a  woman  of  rank,  fortune,  and  fashion,  thinks  the  occasional 
needle- work  of  this  accomplished  and  admired  person,  in  hemming 
a  few  napkins,  made  it  worth  her  while  to  endure  the  most  serious 
and  mortifying  perplexities. 

In  this  fashionable  house,  where  two  nieces  and  a  crowd  of 
friends  of  high  rank  would,  as  one  might  expect,  exclude  any  fe- 
male of  doubtful  or  unexplained  character — without  any  tie  of  re- 
lationship, without  any  feeling  of  charity,  without  any  personal 
liking,  nay  with  a  personal  dislike  and  jealousy — this  young  person, 
who  outshines  all  the  women,  and  enamours  all  the  men,  is  per- 
mitted to  reside  without  a  name.  She  receives  letters  addressed 
to  L.  S.  at  the  post-office,  and  when  somebody  reads  the  direction 
'  to  L.  S.'  some  other  body  cries  out,  *  to  ElliSy  dear  me !  and  is 
your  name  Ellis  f  And  with  this  name,  thus  bestowed,  and  no 
other,  she  travels  through  four  of  the  five  volumes  of  this  inter- 
minable work,  and  only  becomes  Juliet  after  the  curtain  has  risen 
for  the  fifth  act.  *  4 

The  scene  being  laid  in  Brighton  and  its  environs,  we  have  all 
our  old  acquaintances  from  Clifton  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  Mr.  Lo- 
vell.  Miss  Dennell,  Mrs.  Arlbery,  Sir  Clement  Willoughby,  Mr. 
Hobson,  &c.  collected  for  us  under  the  names  of  Mr.  Ireto», 
Miss  Selina  Joddrell,  Miss  Arbe,  Sir  Lyel  Sycamore,  and  Mr. 
Tedman. 

At  last  the  Wanderer, — whom  nothing  can  induce-^— neither  love 
nor  money,  we  speak  literally,  to  tell  her  name,  or  who,  or  what, 
or  whence  she  is, — leaves  Mrs.  Maple's  house  and  turns  compa- 
nion to  the  other  old  lady,  then  a  sempstress,  then  a  teacher 
of  music,  then  a  sempstress  again;  and  during  all  these  meta- 
morphoses all  the  dramatis  personam  of  the  book  are  kept  in  dis- 
torted attitudes,  improbable  situations  and  monstrous  inconveni- 
ence, covering  the  drawing-rooms  and  staircases,  like  *  the  sprawl- 
ing saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre,'  till  it  pleases  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume,  to  find  out  the  Wanderer  to  be 
a  lord's  daughter,  which  seasonable  discovery  relieves  the  whole 
assembly  from  the  troublesome  intricacies  in  which  they  had 
been  so  long,  without  any  visible  cause,  involved  and  perplexed, 
like-the  persons  of  the  fairy  tale,  who  were  fettered  by  invisible 
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chainsj  and  pkeed   in  ridiculous  and  unnatural  atijtudeS|  till  tlie 

gleeping  beauly  should  be  awakened  to  life  ami  a  husband. 

But  if  the  other  jiersons  are  tixLurcs,  the  Wanderer  herself  be- 
comes, after  a  little  practice^  a  mOMt  moveable  person  ;  she  flies  to 
London,  about  Londoiij  and  from  London — to  Salisbury,  through 
Hampshire,  loses  herself  among  smugglers  and  poachers  iu  the 
JJew  Forest — not  a  soul  can  guess  why : — at  last,  however j  it  ap- 
pears that  in  this  good  realm  of  England,  this  yoimg  woman  at 
lirst' concealed  her  name,  and  her  quality,  and  tied  like  a  criminal 
from  place  to  glace,  became  she  was  afraid  of  being  taken  and  de- 
livered up  to  one  of  Robespierre^s  emissaries,  who  pretended  to  be 
married  to  her.  Nay,  what  is  best  of  all,  tluji  emissary  of  Robes- 
pierre arrives  in  England  during  the  war,  pursues  his  alleged  wife, 
asserts  his  right  to  her,  and  actually  forcC^'s  her  from  ber  friends  and 
lovers,  (for  of  course  she  bad  abundance  of  friends  and  lovers;,)  in 
order  to  convey  her  back  to  France.  These,  our  readers  will  see, 
are  proceedings  as  natural  and  well  imagined  a&  the  rest ;  itnd  they 
will  conclude  tlmt  her  long  residence  in  France  has  given  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  very  novel  and  surprising  view  of  the  state  of  religion, 
manners,  and  society  in  England.* 

After  all  this  comes  the  denouement,  which  is  really  worthy  of 
the  plot. 

The  Wanderer  is  (like  Evelina)  the  child  of  a  secret  marriage, 
denied  or  neglected  by  ber  father,  and  the  whole  mastery  of  her 
story  is  occasioned  by  her  having,  to  save  the  life  of  a  French  bishops 
married,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  Robespierre^s  time,  one  of 
his  emissaries,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  GOTO/*  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Wanderer  on  condition  of  her  not  asserting  her  birth* 
She,  as  we  have  seen,  escapes,  but  the  poor  bishop  being  still  in 
France,  she  does  not  dare  to  declare  her  name,  and  appeal  to  lier  fa- 
mily—she does  not  dare  to  protest  against  the  forced  and  illegal  con- 
tract of  marriage  she  had  entered  into,  lest  the  bisfjop  should  suffer 
for  it*  Nay,  she  is  ready  to  accompany  back  to  France  this  soi-didant 
husband,  though  it  is  quite  apparent  to  tlie  most  ordinary  conimon 
sense,  that  to  claim  her  birth -right  and  obtain  her  whole  splendid 
fortune  would  be  the  most  likely  way  of  establishing  some  check 
upon  her  avaricious  husband,  and  enabling  her  to  tempt  him  to  the 
preservation  of  the  worthy  prelate  ;  whereas  her  flight  and  her  con- 
cealment, if  quite  successful,  would  have  left  this  mflian  without  any 
motive  of  interest  in  keeping  measures  with  his  victim*  At  laat, 
how  ever,  the  bisbop  escapes,  and  then  the  Wanderer  turns  out  to 
be  the  Lady  Juliet  Granville*  She  divorces  her  revolntiouary 
spouse,  iinds  a  sister  in  one  of  her  Bri^lvtou  acquaintance,  a  bro- 
ther iu  one  of  ber  former  lovers,  and  a  husband  in  one  Mr,  Har- 
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liHch,  a  vety  odd  sort  of  person^  with  whom  she  has'betn  on  very 
odd  vsort  of  terms  during  her  English  peregrinations. 

Violent  as  the  incongruities  of  this  chief  plot  of  the  drama  must 
Appear  to  our  readers,  we  venture  to  assure  them  that  tbejr  are  tame 
tnd  common-piace,  compared  with  the  monstrouaabsurdities  of  the 
mnder-plot  and  of  the  inferior  characters ;  particularly*<-if,  where 
all  is  monstrous,  we  should  select  any  individual  instance — of  ^ 
certain  Miss  Elinor  Joddrell,  who  after  appearing  as  a  gay  trifling 
pleasant  sort  of  young  gentlewoman,  breaks  out,  of  a  sudden,  da 
A  Jacobin,  philosopher  and  atheist,  runs  away  from  her  ikmily^ 
disguises  herself  ois  a  maii,  wears  a  mask  and  dagger,  and  in  this 
costume  comes  into  a  concert  room  at  Brighton,  where  she  ifia^- 
fianimously  stabs  hersdf  with  the  said  dagger  bec<i%i$eM.t.  Harleigh 
i«  one  of  die  company  at  a  public  concert  in  which  the  Wanderer 
is  to  piay  on  the  harp.  To  complete  the  nice  discrimination  and 
accurate  nature  of  this  picture,  we  need  only  add,  that  when  Miss 
Joddrell,  much  against  her  will,  recovers  of  her  Wound,  and  long 
before  she  has  regained  her  senses,  the  Wandei^r  felicitates  bei^ 
fiirif  on  obtaining,  as  a  barrier  against  calumny  and  persecution, 
the  protection  and  countenance  of  this  sober  and  well  conducted 
young  lady. 

Our  readers  will  think  that  these  characters  are  maintained,  al 
Horace  directs,  with  perfect  consistency  to  the  end,  when  they  are 
informed  that  a  solemn  and  pitched  discussion  is  held,  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  novel,  between  the  Wanderer,  Miss  Joddrell,  ^aM 
their  common  lover  Mr.  Harleigh,  in  which  free-will,  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  right  of  suicide,  and  divers  other  knotty  points  of  r^i- 
gkm  and  morals  are  so  well  handled  by  the  aforesiid  Mr.  Harleigh^ 
that  Miss  Joddrell  is  persuaded  to  abandon  her  mask  and  ^agger, 
and  to  give  over  the  practice,  to  which  she  was  greatly  addicted,  of 
cutting  her  own  throat. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  novel,  on  which  we  should  not 
have  been  justitied  in  saying  so  much,  but  that  we  conceived  our- 
selves in  duty  bound  to  attend  the  lifeless  remains  of  our  old  and 
dear  friends  Evelina  and  Cecilia  to  their  last  abode :  but  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  herself  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  (from  which,  indeed — so  tortuous 
is  its  construction  and  so  involved  its  expiession*^we  can  gatlier 
scarcely  any  thing  else,)  that  these  volumes  were  written  between 
the  years  1802  and  1812,  in  Paris,  where  she  enjoyed,  as  she 
informs  us,  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  government  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  *  ten  unbroken  years :' — ^  neither  startled  by  any  spe* 
cies  of  investigation,  nor  distressed  through  any  difficulties  of  con- 
duct, by  a  precious  fire-side^  or  in  select  society,  a  stranger  to 
^11  personal  disturbance.' 
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Now  remlly  we  should  have  expected,  if  Madame  D'Arblay 
tpere  restrained  by  her  feelings,  whatever  they  might  be,  from 
expressing  her  detestation  of  the  gigantic  despotism,  the  ferocioui 
cruelty,  the  restless  and  desolating  tyranny  of  Buona[Tarte,  thaty  at 
lea^t,  she  should  not  have  sought  for  opportunities  of  insinuating^ 
her  gratitude  for  the  blcssingSj  the  tender  merci<;s  \\hich  France  en- 
joyed under  the   dominion  of  that  tyger. 

Tliough  the  whole  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  and 
though  she,  in  her  text,  takes  very  carefully  the  Buonapartian  tone 
of  abuse  of  the  republican  revolution,  yet  whenever  she  has  occasion 
to  allude  to  any  of  the  horrors  of  that  period,  she  does  not  fail  to 
subjoin,  with  a  loyal  accuracy,  a  note  to  testify  that  she  alludes  to 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre : — she  did  not  see,  good  lady,  that  tliis 
disclaiming  note  was  the  most  severe  satire  against  her  imperial 
protector,  as  it  leads  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  without  its  assist- 
ance, it  would  be  doubtful  to  which  of  these  monsters  she  alluded. 
We  cannot  bear  these  base  condescensions — Madame  D*Arblay 
might  have  been  silent;  but  she  ought  not,  as  an  English  woman, 
as  a  wiiter,  to  have  debased  herself  to  tlie  little  annotatory  flatteries 
of  the  scourge  of  the  human  race* 

This  faulty  however, — if  the  work  should  come  to  another  edi- 
tion— Madame  D' Arblay  will  probably  correct ;  because,  since  the 
publication  of  the  last,  Buonaparte^  has  been  overthrown  and 
«xiled ;  and  we  think  we  may  assume,  from  the  style  of  the  passages 
to  which  we  allude,  that  Madame  D'Arblay  is  not  likely  to  conti- 
nue to  flatter,  when  her  flattery  can  no  longer  conduce  to  her  per- 
AOnal  convenience.  Hereafter,  therefore,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
find,  instead  of  '  this  alludes  to  the  days  of  Robespierre/  *  this 
alludes  to  the  days  of  Baanaparfe  i  and  instead  of  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  ten  happy  years  spent  under  his  reign,  to  liear  of  the 
ten  happy  years  which  she  proposes  to  pass  under  the  parental  go* 
vernment  of  Louis  the  Eighteentli. 
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TJROFUSE  admiration  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  a  criterion  of 

the  real  merits  of  popular  preaching*     An  energetic  manner, 

and  an  elot|«entejtpression  on  subjects  of  prevailing  interest,  while 

rfiey  seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  imagination,  too  easily  elude  the 
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scrutiny  of  severer  judgment.  In  the  irritation  which  <lisputed 
opinions  necessarily  create,  the  mind,  biassed  by  passion,, is  less 
equal  to  the  exercise  of  discretion ;  a  favourite  doctrine  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  title  to  our  regard,  and  positive  defects  are  countenanced 
by  congenial  feelings.  But  independent  of  this  illusion,  eveii  iiji 
common  topics  that  pass  without  controversy,  we  cannot  always 
decide  with  accuracy ;  the  flowing  phrase  and  tlie  balanced  period 
assail  the  judgment  through  the  ear,  and  it  is  only  in  the  perusal 
that  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  partiality,  and  that  taste  and  sober 
reason  become  the  final  arbiters.  ' . 

That  this  liability  to  imposition  should  be  wrought  upon  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  and  that  we  should  be  deceived  into  ppi* 
•nions  prejudicial  to  our  temporary  welfare,  is,  doubtless,  a  conse^ 

?uence  of  our  infirmity ;  it  is  an  attempt,  however,  unworthy  of  a 
/hristian  minister ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  artifice  is  unnecessary,  ^nd 
when  applied  to  the  diffusion  of  heretical  opinions,  it  is  no  light 
offence.     But,  supposing  the  pulpit  to  be  confined  to  its  proper 
uses — the  interests  of  religion — we  must  still  object  to  the  mo- 
dern qualifications  of  popular  preaching.     If  faith  should  be  the 
growth  of  our  unprejudiced  judgment,  if  religious  practice  should 
originate  from  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  from  a  convictionof  its 
necessity  to  our  happiness,  there  is  no  farther  requisite  than  a  close 
adherence  to  the  Gospel.     Lst  the  truth  be  soberly  demonstrated^ 
let  the  obligation  of  scripture  morality  be  simply  expounded,  and, 
while  the  preacher  instructs  with  earnestness,  let  him  temper  ^hii 
zeal  with  humility,  and  every  effect  will  follow  which  should  iorm 
the  object  of  sermons.     It  is  true  that  this  path  conduct^'  not  to 
that  adniiration  which  the  candidate  for  popular  favour  proposes  td 
himself.     If  his  voice  is  mellifluous  to  the  ear,   if  bis  gesture-  is 
graceful  to  the  eye,  if,  iu  short,  he  can  attract  to  himself  the  idola^ 
try  of  his  audience,  his  purpose  is  accomplished ;  bis  morality  re- 
commended by  pomp  of  language,  and  aspiring  to  the  flights  of 
fancy,  scarcely  wishes  to  reform  the  mind;  it  surprizes,  it  delights, 
it  rivets  the  attention,  not  to  the  lesson  it  inculcates,  but  to  its  ad- 
ventitious attractions,  and  it  is  remembered,  not  to  strengthen  virtue 
in  its  retirement,  but  to  charm  in  the  display  of  couversatiou.     It  . 
is  fortunate  for  the  thinking  part  of  the  world  that  this  admiratioii. 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  cravings  of  its  votary,  and 
that  present  praise  ministers  to  the  ambition  of  posthumous  ce- 
lebrity : — the  press  dissolves  the  spell,  and  the  senses  are  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  agency.     The  imposing  confidence  that  sup* 
plies  the  deficiency  of  knowledge,  the  graceful  utterance  that  im- 
parts to  languor  the  air  of  beauty^  and,  above  all,  the  reputation 
6f  a  name,  which,  to  the  gjenerality,  is  the  criterion  of  every  ex- 
dbllence^  cease  to  influence  beyond  the  title-page;  the  public  grows 
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admrfied  of  a  partiality  which  it  cannot  justify,  and 
obscurity  which   is  the  ultimate 


author 

dcfitiny  of  all 


rettinia  to   that 
Empiricism. 

Amidst  this  censure,  however,  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  see  the- 
ology stripped  of  its  oruauients,  or  morality  wilhaul  tlieallufemeuta 
of  studied  composilion.  We  wt^U  know  that  the  close  reasoning 
of  Hooker  comes  recouimeiided  by  the  chastised  richness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  we  acknowledge  in  Sherlock  and  Atterbury  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mmdj  and  the  most  una  fleeted  eloquence:  from  the 
study  of  such  modtila  iti  our  own  Cnnc  we  have  borne  teslimoiiy  tO 
the  SLicccM  of  Horsley  ;  and  some  are  still  living  of  whom  we  may 
boast  as  the  followers  of  such  masters.  If  we  have  been  led  into 
these  remarks  by  the  volume  before  us,  it  is  because  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  composed  in  »  vitiated  style,  with  attractions  to 
duce,  and  with  inducements  from  extraordinary  success  to 
recoruniend  the  same  path  of  periihable  renown ;  we  are  farther 
apprehensive  of  the  same  captivating  eloquence  with  other  views  and 
on  Qtlier  subjects,  when  Christian  benevolence  may  be  the  least  dis- 
tinguished of  an  author's  principles,  and  the  pi^asiaus  of  a  generous" 
people  be  inflamed  to  enthusi^ism  widi  a  far  difierent  purpose  than 
the  establishment  of  a  national  charity* 

From  the  memoir  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  whicb 
is  as  scanty  in  matter  as  overloaded  in  e  repress  ion,  we  learn  that  the 
late  Dean  Kir  wan  was  born  in  1754,  became  a  convert  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Estubliished  Churcli  in  1787,  and  was  suc- 
cessively preferred  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  prebend 
of  Howth  in  1783,  and  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  in 
l7S9f  of  which  the  joint  hicome  amoimted  toX400ayear,  and, 
lastly  by  Lord  Cornwalhs,  in  H300,  to  the  Deanery  of  Kitlala, 
worth  about  the  same  sum;  at  which  time  he  resigned  the  prebend 
of  Howth*  He  was  married  in  I7Q8,  and  died  in  1805,  leaving 
(besides  scms)  a  %vidow  and  two  daughters  without  any  adequate 
maintenance.  A  pension  of  ,£^300  a  year  was  granted  to  the  mother, 
with  a  reversion  to  the  dangbters ;  but  for  the  sons  no  provision  has 
been  made  beyond  the  proiits  of  the  present  volume. 

Such  a  conversion  from  a  faith  so  bigotted  to  its  tenets,  and  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  in  full  possession  of  its  faculties,  necessarily 
forces  itself  on  our  attention.  To  rise  superior  to  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  engrafted  on  our  infancy,  and  nurtured  by  subse-* 
quent  education,  discovers  a  most  dispassionate  exercise  of  reason  ; 
but  to  break  from  the  grasp  of  a  superstition  of  which  the  reveren- 
tial observance  has  been  associated  with  our  eternal  salvation,  must 
belong  to  the  intrepidity  of  truth :  farther^  to  renomice  a  profession, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  estrange  from  ns  the  endearments  of  re- 
b live  affection,  is  a  sacrifice  which  nature  can  make  only  to  princi- 
ple* 
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pl^.  This  trnportaat  determination,  after  two  years  of  delibcra- 
lion,  was  publicly  aiuiouuced  in  1787.  But  although  the  conveiv 
sion  of  such  a  proselyte  might  naturally  be  accounted  amongst  the 
triumphs  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  unattended  with  any 
irritated  feelings  against  the  communion  which  he  had  relinquished. 
No  exposition  of  abjured  errors,  no  indecent  controversy,  inter- 
rupted the  true  humility  of  a  Christian  convert.  He  acted,  it  was 
evident,  from  the  conviction  of  conscience,  and  he  was  strength-* 
ened  in  his  purpose  by  the  prospect  of  more  extensive  opportuni-^ 
ties  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures.  His  first  sermon,  as  a  prp- 
testant  minister,  naturally  attracted  an  overflowing  congregation; 
and  if  among  them  there  were  evil  spirits  who  hoped  for  the 
growth  of  irreligion  from  the  discords  of  the  Christian  community, 
tiiey  were  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  entirely  un- 
connected with  controversy;  nor  was  this  forbearance  the  effect 
ti  only  an  occasional  liberality,  it  regulated  the  intercourse  of  his 
private  life,  and  contributed  to  the  unoffending  boldness  of  his 
j^ublic  exertions.  The  powerful  effect  of  these  exertions  is  thus 
described: — 

*  For  sometime  after  his  conformity  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  the  collections  for  the  poor  on  every  occasion  rose 
four  or  five-fold  above  their  usual  amount.  Before  the  expiration  of 
^is  first  year  he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  distinguished  and  difficult 
task  of  preaching  charity  sermons;  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  17^« 
the  governors  of  the  general  daily  schools  of  several  parishes  enter^^i 
into  a  resolution, — "  That  from  the  effects  which  the  discourses  of  tb<f 
Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwan  from  the  pulpit  have  had,  his  officiating  ii> 
the  metropolis  was  considered  a  peculiar  national  advantage,  and  that 
vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the  most  effectual  method  to  secure 
to  the  city  an  instrument  under  Providence  of  so  much  public  bene- 
fit."'—p.  8. 

'  *  His  ardour  was  not  abated  by  promotion,  nor  his  meekness  cor- 
rupted by  admiration;  though  whenever  he  preached  such  multitudes 
'  assembled  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  church 
by  guards  and   palisadoes.     Me  was   presented    with    addresses   and 
pieces  of  plate  from  every  parish,  and  the  freedom  of  various  corpora* 
lions;  his  portrait  was  painted  and  engraved   by  the  most  eminent 
artists;  and  (what  was  infmitely  more  grateful  to  his  feelings)  the  cqU 
*  lections  at  his  sermons  far  exceeded  any  that  ever  were  known  in  4 
/country  distinguished  for  unmeasured  benevolence.     Even  in  time^  ^ 
^..public  calamity  and  distress,  his  irresistible  powers  of  persuasion  r^^ 
,  peatedly  produced  contributions  exceeding  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun-* 
dred  pounds  at  a  sermon  ;  and   his  hearers,  not  content  with  emptying 
'their  pui-ses  into  the  plate,  sometimes  threw  in  jewels  or  watches,  as 
'  Ernest  of  further  benefactions/ — p.  9« 

To  this  testimony  we  may  add  the  Jpanegyric  of  Mr.  Grattan  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  on  the  19th  of  June^  ]79^* 
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'And  vfhsit  has  the  church  to  expect  ?  what  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Kir- 
wan?.  This  man  preferred  oiir. country  and  our  religion,  and  brought". 
•tQ  both. genius  superior  to  what  he  found  in  either.  He  called  forth- 
the  latent  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in 
themselves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had  been  un- 
conscious. In  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity,  he  has  almost  exhausted 
the  lamp  of  life.  He  came  to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  pulpit^  and 
shakes  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk 
becomes  the  throAe  of  light.  Round  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch 
and  swagger  at  the  levee  of  princes ;  not  such  as  attend  the  procession 
of  the  vieeroy ,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ;M)ut  that  wherewith  a  great 
genius  peoples,his  own  st^te-^charity  in  extasy,  and  vice  in  humilia- 
tion;  vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucy  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  re-- 
jbuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  im- 
probity and  ipsolenc6.  .What  reward?  St.  Nicliolas  within,  or  St. 
Nicholas  without !  The  curse  of'  Swift  is  upon  him :  to  have  been 
bQrn.an  Irishman  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  to  have  used  it  for  the  good 
of  his  country.'— p.  xiii. 

To  the  country  men  of  Dr.  Kirwan,  who  are  in  the  habit  of, 
adopting,  as  their  own,  opinions  which  circulate  under  the  sanction 
of  their  great  authorities,  and  more  particularly  to  those,  who  have; 
formed  a  part  of  his  audience,  we  are  apprehensive  that  we  shall . 
offer  no  very  acceptable  criticism.  For  the  m^n,  for  his  enlarged 
liberality  of  mind,  for  his  zealous  and  unwearied  benevolence  we 
join  in  the  general  admiration,  and  acknowledge  his  superior  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  country :  but  these  predilections  it  is  our  present 
duty  to  dismiss,  and  considering  him  as  an  author,  to  examine  how 
far  he  is  fairly  to  be  recommended  to  imitation. 
'  The  volume  consists  of  thirteen  discourses,  all  on  charitable  sub- 
jects, and  the  greater  number  on  the  same  occasion  ;  they  do  not  at., 
all  constitute  a  series,  but  are  the  effusions  of  the  moment,  desul- 
tory, and  to  appearance  unpremeditated,  although  in  parts,  disco-r 
vering  traces  of  laboured  composition — the  language  strong,  but 
onpolished,  is  made  up  of  words  that  present  images  to  the  eye 
radier  than  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  adapted  more  to  affect  than  to 
inform:  the  sentiments,  of  high  and  exalted  morality,  are  drest  in. 
figurative  allusions,  sometimes  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  too 
frequently  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  grace  and  elegance.  Alto^ 
gether  they  are  compositions,  which  present  a  blaze  of  brilliant  but 
ill-assorted  colouring,  with  no  regard  to  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  no  attention  to  the  inferior  niceties  of  art,  which  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  genius.  In  justification  of  these  remarks,  we  will 
present  to  our  readers  a  slight  outline  of  the  first  sermon.-^'  Let 
no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth,'  1  Cor.  x.  24. 
The  principle  of  happiness  is  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of  all  our 
actions ;  and  after  a  laboured  display  of  its  universal  influence. 
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it  settles  into  this  coqclusion — ^  In  a  word,  from  the  people  that, 
inhabit  the  most  civilized  cities  to  the  savage  that  prowls  in  the  bo-, 
som  of  the  wilderness ;  from  the  throne  of  the  monarch  to  the  hut 
of  the  most  abject  peasant,  the  world  is  in  labour  to  bring  forth  true 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul/  p,  1.  We  then  pass  on  rather  ab-  * 
ruptly  to  the  vnsdom  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  Christian,  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  his  views 
of  eternity. 

^  No  interest  can  possess  or  transport  his  heart,  but  those  to  which 
he  is  invited  from  above.  No,  not  a  desire  in  his  breast,  not  a  move- 
ment in  his  life;  no  evil  in  his  apprehension,  or  happiness  in  his  con* 
ception,  that  refers  not  to  eternity ;  he  is  all  immensity  of  views  and. 
projects :  and  hence  that  true  nobility  of  spirit,  that  calm  majestic  in- 
difference which  looks  down  oi^  the  vifiionary.enterprises  of  man,  seeii^ 
them,  unstable  and  fleeting  as  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  pressed  and  preci-, 
pitated  by  those  that  pursue,  and  scarce  tell  you  where  they  are,  whefh^ 
you  behojd  them  no  more :  hence  likewise  that  equality  of  soul,  which 
is  troubled  at  no  reverse  or  vicissitude  of  life,  which  knows  not  those 
tormenting  successions,  those  rapid  alternations  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
so  frequent  in  the  breast  of  worldlings :  to  be  elevated  by  the  slightest' 
success,  depressed  by  the  slightest  reverse,  intoxicated  at  a  puff  of^ 
praise,  inconsolable  at  tfie  least  appearance  of  contempt,  reanimated 
at  a  gleam  of  respect,  tortured  by'^an  air  of  coldness  and  indifiference.^ 
-p.  4.  ; 

From  thence  we  are  conducted  by  an  observation, '  that  self-love 
is  the  most  active  principle  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  neither  rea- 
son nor  religion  discourage  a  reasonable  attention  to  our  temporal 
interests,'  to  the  consideration  of  self-lov6  degenerating  into  self- 
ishness and  the  consequent  passion  of  avarice,  exemplified  in  the 
miser. 

*  The  maxim  of  the  Roman  satirist  will  be  his  rule  of  life,  **  money 
at  any  rate."  .  If  the  plain  and  beaten  paths  of  the  world,  diligence  and 
frugality,  will  conduct  him  to  that  end,  it  is  well :  but  if  not,  rather 
than  fail  of  his  object,  1  will  be  bold  to  say,  he  will  plunge  without 
scruple  or  remorse  into  the  most  serpentine  labyrinths  of  fraud  and' ini- 
quity. .  Whilst  his  schemes  are  unaccomplished,  fretfulness  and  dis- 
content will  lower  upon  his  brow ;  when  favourable,  and  even  .most 
prosperous,  his  unslaked  and  unsatisfied  souV still  thirsts  for  more/ — 

..  We  give,  the  conclusion  of  this  character^  as  it  altogether  affords 
no  unfavourable  specimen  of  our  author's  most  striking  manner. 

-■^  Who  will  say  that  he  is  at  any  time  vulnerable  by  reproach,  of^  I 
had  almost  added,  even  convertible  by  grace!  No,  through  every  stage 
and  revolution  of  life^  he  remains  invariably  the  same  :  or  if  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  only  this,  that  as  he  advancers  into  the  shade  of  along  even- 
ing^ he  clings  closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry ;  and  while 
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,  eret^  other  pftssion  lies  dead  and  blasted  in  his  h^art,  his  deftire  for 
mb^e  pelf  incredses  with  renewed  eagerness,  and  be  holds  by  a  6iRkiii|| 
is^orld  with  an  agonising  grasp,  till  he  drops  into  the  earth  with  tiie  in* 
ereased  curses  of  wretchedness  on  his  head,  without  the  tribute  of  • 
tear  from  child  or  parent,  or  any  insci^ption  on  his  memory,  but  Unit 
be  lived  to  counteract  the  distributive  justice  of  Providence,  and  died 
without  hope  or  title  to  a  blessed  immortality/ — p.  8. 

Selfishness  is  then  traced  to  its  origin  in  splendid  luxury, '  which 
begets  an  attacliuicnt  to  money  as  the  means  of  gratify ing^  that  pas- 
sion :'  at  this  point,  the  eighteenth  of  thirty  pages,  we  return  to  the 
text;  and  the  application  to  the  charity  in  question  makes  up  the 
i^n^ainder  of  the  sermon,  in  a  desultory,  but  certainly  eloquent 
peroration.     Prejudiced,  as  perhaps  we  may  be  in  favour  of  the 

{)hilosoph]cal  reasoning,  and  the  quiet,  though  not  unornamented 
anguage  of  the  divines  of  the  last  century,  we  have  occasionally  fan- 
cied ourselves  amidst  the  sparkling  moralit}'  of  a  modem  novel, 
where,  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  fairy  land  of  fable  va- 
nishes, and  pages  grow  upon  pages  of  digressive  ethics.  The  authori 
we  are  told,  *  cautiously  abstained  from  polishing  too  highly  to  blend 
with  such  extemporaneous  effusions  as  occasional  circumstances 
Suggested :'  this  may  account  for  many  of  the  defects  which  it  remaia* 
for  us  to  notice.  An  idea,  captivating  by  its  brilliancy,  is  hastily 
adopted  ;  and  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  audience,  meretricious 
and  overloaded  ornament  usurps  the  place  of  that  simplicity  which 
is  the  best  reconiinendation  of  pure  sentiment.  From  the  dread  of 
too  feeble  an  impression,  the  figures  which  illustrate  ai*e  repeated 
to  satiety,  or  thrown  into  such  inextricable  confusion,  as  to  perplex 
tt^e  mind,  and  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  the  attention.  But  if  this  • 
exuberance  is  frequently  lost  in  obscurity,  it  sometimes  trunsgresscf 
the  modesty  of  the  pulpit,  and,  hurried  away  by  invective  against 
mahners  and  fashions,  descends  into  satire  and  irreverent  sarcasm* 
Allusions  to  the  Augean  stable,  and  to  Achilles ;  to  the  history  of 
George  Barnwell,  and  the  Rambler,  we  cannot  approve :  the  foU 
lowing  terms  of  colloquial  vulgarity  are  surely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion  :  *  Money,  uny  how  !  money.'  *  The  God  help  you 
of  a  gaping  world ;' — nor  is  it  exactly  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
expressions  patched  up  from  Shakspeare.  The  comparison  of 
Christianity  to  a  Colossus  is  derogatory,  and  not  in  tlid  least  atoned 
for  by  the  inflated  phraseology  that  follows:  '  Christianity,  that 
mighty  Colossus,  which  still  rears  its  head  amidst  the  ruins  of  em*- 
pires,  the  revolutions  of  ages,  and  the  torrent  of  human  passions  !* 
We  shall  conclude  this  catalogue  of  minor  faults  with  au  instance 
of  turgid  and  puerile  declamation. 

*  Great  God!  what  havoc  does  ambition  make  among  thy  works!  1 
net  it  sitting  al  this  ihometit  in  ghastly  triumph,  on  a  thronie  still  wel 

with 
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l¥ith  the  blood  of  its  rightful  possessor!  I  see  it  dragging  hoary  and 
trembling  religion  from  a  distant  region^  and  forcing  it  to  the  guilt  and 
baseness  of  consecrating  this  foul  usurpation !  1  see,  of  surrounding  na^ 
tions,  some  chained  to  its  footstool,  and  ground  to  the  very  dus^  ia  itf 
pillage  and  rapacity ;  some  compelled  to  wield  their  energies  in  s^pt* 
pq'rt  loi  its  crimes ;  some  still  permitted  to  breathe  by  itf  insulting  for- 
bearance ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  I  hear  it  mocking  the  under* 
Standing  and  feeling  of  mankind,  by  the  specious  accents  of  peace  and 
philanthropy/  , 

It  was  our  intention  to  point  out  these  errors  to  our  readers,  by 
the  contrast  of  passages  in  our  older  and  purer  writers ;  but  re- 
called by  our  author's  admonitory  horror  ^  of  all  the  musty  folios 
the  groaning  shelves  of  polemic  divinity  ever  bore/  we  are  un- 
willing to  pursue  him  in  death,  with  a  discipline  at  which  he  so 
much  revolted  in  life.  It  is  however  our  opinion,  that  if  he  had 
condescendt;d  to  the  study  of  such  models,  his  claim  to  notice  as  a 
writer  would  have  rested  on  a  more  durable  foundation ;  thougli^ 
as  a  preacher,  he  might  possibly  have  forfeited  some  of  his  attrac- 
tions for  an  audience,  who  so  much  delight  in  the  extravagance  of 
eloquence.  We  know  that  by  prescribing  the  mould  in  which  tbe 
thought  is  to  be  cast,  and  the  rule  which  is  to  measure  the  expres- 
sion, we  shall  be  accused  of  endeavouring  to  reinstate  art  on  the 
throne  of  originality.  But  originality  implies,  not  the  passion  for 
irregularity  which  ransacks  creation  in  search  of  new  modes,  and 
is  reduced  for  the  effect  it  produces  to  fantastic  eccentricity, 
but  that  force  of  genius  which  bends  to  its  purpose  the  most  stub- 
born materials,  clothes  in  form  and  propriety  appearances  almost 
beyond  the  confines  of  nature,  and  produces  a  uniformity  and 
an  elegance  surpassing  even  the  conception  of  inferior  capacity. 
We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  reference  to  Bishop  Horsley. 
In  his  exposition  of  the  forty-fifth  Psalm,  he  has  ranged  through 
every  variety  of  conjectural  criticism. — With  truth  for  the  basis  of 
his  general  argument,  he  has  laboured  to  give  to  every  part  a  co- 
operating tendency ;  from  a  presumption  he  infers  certamty,  froai 
a  shadow  of  allusion  he  extorts  probability,  and  builds  his  most  re- 
fined speculation  upon  the  slender  variations  of  verbal  meaning* 
Yet  to  the  flights  of  an  imagination  so  excursive,  be  our  convictioo 
what  it  may,  we  readily  concede  the  praise  of  combining  for  our 
instruction  the  most  seeming  incongruities,  without  disgust  to  our 
taste,  without  offence  to  our  judgment.  We  cannot  be  suspected 
ifor  this  would  be  unjust)  of^^vishing  to  draw  an  unqualified 
comparison  between  writers  of  such  different  attainments :  our  sole 
object  has  been  to  convince  the  admirers  of  Dean  Kurwan  (amongst 
whom  we  ourselves  are  not  the  least)  how  differently  he  would  have 
appeared  before  the  public  with  the  same  talents  under  the  regaU^ 
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tipn  of  sober  reason.  We  particalarly  bold  out  diis  coasid^ration 
to.  such  as  being  gifted  ^ith  a  ready  flow  of  language  and  idea, 
rely  upon  these  specious  endowments.  If  their  ambition^  too  impa- 
tient to  wait  for  the  slow  maturity  of  expanding  faculties,  glows 
with  renovated  ardour  at  contemplating  the  career  of  Dr.  Kirwan, 
if  with  loftier  projects  and  livelier  hopes  they  are  eager  for  the 
same  course,  let  mem  pause  in  this  foretaste  of  their  glory,  and 
acknowledge  from  his  example,  that  the  impetuosity  which  over-, 
bears  the  hearer  is  not  irresistible  in  the  perusal,  and  that  ultimate 
success  must  ever  depend  upon  actual  desert.     ^ 


Art.  XI.— ^Hts/oir<?  de  FrancCy  pendant  le  Dix-huitiime  Siicle, 
par  Charles  Lacretelle.  6  vols.  8vo*  Paris.  London,  De  Boffe. 

1 T  is  evidently  the  object  of  the  work  before  us,  to  trace  the 
**■  causes  which  produced  the  French  Revolution,  from  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  the  dreadful  moment  of  its 
explosion ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  vices  and  blunders 
of  succeeding  governments  contributed  to  raise  that  tremendous 
storm,  which  burst  over  the  head  of  an  unfortunate  prince,  whose 
chief  defect  was  weakness  of  character.  Such  an  investigation 
must  have  been  at  all  times  an  object  of  interesting  research,  but 
it  now  affords  a  subject  of  triumph.  The  volcano  is  exhausted ; 
and  we  may  approach  the  crater  in  perfect  security. 

M.  Lacretelie  commences  his  history  with  a  lively  picture  of 
the  court  of  Versailles,  when  the  vainest  and  most  voluptuous  of 
monarchs  had  abandoned  those  pleasures,  which  he  could  no  longer 
fcnjoy,  for  the  gloomy  discussions  of  controversial  theology.  An 
antiquated  prude,  the  widow  of  a  buffoon,  by  consummate  art,  had 
supplanted,  in  the  affections  of  a  worn-out  debauchee,  the  most 
lovely  and  accomplished  of  women,  and  had  subjugated  her 
iadmirer  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  obtain  a  legaj  title  to  his  bed.  Pos- 
sessing talents,  which  were  calculated  only  for  the  superintendance 
of  a  convent,  she  aspired  to  govern  a  mighty  empire,  and  exercised 
her  authority  in  caballing  with  the  Jesuit  Le  Tellier  for  the  ruin 
of  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  Fenelon,  the  honour  and  ornament 
of  religion. 

Eager  as  the  people  must  have  been  to  be  delivered  from  a  s6ve- 
reign  odious  to  them  by  the  weight  of  taxation,  by  a  series  of  hu- 
miliating defeats,*  and  by  a  systematic  disregard  of  the  dictates  of 

humanity 

*  The  Dulic  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eagene  had  instructed  the  world  that 
France  was  vulnerable  in  spite  of  her  fortifications ',  and  even  in  the  quarter  where 
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humanity  in  all  bis  transactions, — ^yet  they  had  little  to  hope  from 
the  character' of  the  Bauplun,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
in^plicit  obedience,  as  scarcely  to  retain  any  will  of  his  own.  T^e 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  the  contrary,  was  deservedly  dear  to  the  na- 
tion; Bitter  therefore  was  their  disappointment,  when  that  amia- 
ble youth  vvas  suddenly  snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  which  popular  prejudice  attributed  to  poison, 
administered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  atrocity  of  the  deed 
appeared  to  augment  in  a  tenfold  degree,  when  directed  against  a 
prince  \vho  had  defended  him  from  the  horrible  charge  of  having 
hastened  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  when  the  king  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  report,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  forebore  to  contra- 
dict it,  because  she  beheld  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  dangerous  rival 
to  her  favourite  pupil  the  Duke  of  Maine.  The  affliction  of 
Lewis  at  the  danger  which  threatened  the  life  of  his  grandson,  and 
the  fortitude  displayed  by  that  excellent  young  man,  are  well  de- 
scribe^. 

'^  Le  Dauphin  vint  ensuite  se  m^ler  aUx  seigneurs  qui  attendaient  le  roi. 
Nul  n'osait  le  consoler,  tous  gardaient  un  morne  silence,  11  se  tenait 
debout  au  milieu  d'eux.  Son  air  avait  quelque  chose  d'6gar6;  son 
visage  etait  couvert  de  marques  rougeitres.  II  r6pondait  au  salut  dou- 
loureux de  ceux  dont  il  connoissait  le  plus  d'attachment,  par  des  regards 
qui  percaient  Varae.  II  entra  au  milieu  d'eux  au  lever  du  roi.  Quel 
nouveau  coup  pour  Taugusle  vieillard,  que  lavue  de  son  petit- fils  qui 
portait  sur  tous  les  traits  lempreinte  de  la  mort!  Louis  s'avance  vers 
lui,  il  leserre  dans  scs  bras  avec  tendresse;  il  robserve,il  detaille  tous 
les  funestes  sympt6mes,  qu'avaient  dejk  remarqu6s  les  courtisans. — Re- 
tirez  vous,  men  fils,  lui  disait-il,  pendant  qu'un  raedecin  tdtait  le  pouls  au 
prince,  et  rcgardait  le  roi  avec  des  yeux  effraies,  au  nora  de  Dieu,  re- 
tirez  vous;  veillez  sur  vous-m^me;  j'attends  tout  du  courage  de  mon  . 
fils.  Que  le  ciel  vous  donne  de  la  force;  il  en  faut,  moh^ls,  dans  ces 
temps  malheureux/ — i.  22. 

A  more  impressive  scene  of  domestic  affliction  can  hardly  be 
conceived  than  that  which  clouded  the  end  of  a  reign  so  frequently 
eulogised  by  the  historians  of  France  as  the  proudest  era  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  though  agriculture  languished  for  want  of  hands, 
and  commerce  stagnated  for  want  of  capital.  It.  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  at  one  period  of  his  government,  Lewis  appeared  sur- 
rounded with  glory ;  but  for  those  splendid  achievements  by  which 
he  acquired  the  appellation  of  great,  he  was  far  more  indebted, 
to  extraneous  causes,  over  which  he  had  little  controul,  than  to  mili- 

those  boasted  bulwarks  were  thickest.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  ot  Har- 
ley  and  St.  John,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  queen,  (we  purposely  employ  the  niildost 
language  when  speaking  of  a. female  and  .a  sovereign,)  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
another  campaign  would  have  enabled  the  allies  to, dictate  peace  iu  the  splendid  apart- 
i^ei^ts  of  the  LouTre. 
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taiy  talent  or  judicious  dUcrimination.  The  ministers,  generals^ 
aud  Liuthors,  who  coiitributed  to  exalt  his  repmalion,  were  formed 
at  an  earlier  period ;  theijr  geiijus  partook  of  ibe  vigour  of  an  age 
when  the  mind  was  less  enervated  by  luxury  and  less  fettered  by 
despotism :  and  with  these  iUustrJous  models  of  valour  and  taste, 
all  the  splendour  which  attended  them  disappeared. 

The  treaty  of  Utrechtj  which  might  have  irrecoverably  crippled 
the  resources  of  Frauce,  was  attended  with  little  humiliation. 
Though  compelled  to  descend  from  that  lofty  eminence  from  which 
he  oppressed  or  insulted  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  LewisN  fall  bad 
not  been  precipitate.  Less  powerful  tlian  formerly,  he  had  still 
the  consolation  to  think  that  there  existed  no  potentate  in  the 
Christiau  republic  more  powerful  ihau  himself.  But  while  saved 
from  the  precipice  into  which  he  was  fjinkiug,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  miserable  being  than  the  haughty  founder  of  Ver^sailles* 
The  untimely  loss  of  those  who,  according  to  the  common  course  of  J 
nature^  sliould  have  propped  and  consoled  hi^  declining  years,  left  a  ' 
dreadful  solitude  around  him.  All  his  schemes  of  ambition  were 
frustrated ;  from  external  objects  he  could  derive  no  consolalion, 
and  all  within  was  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

The  following  passage  is  too  descriptive  of  fallen  g^eatuess  to 
be  omitted. 

'  Une  dfevotioii  trop  universelle  k  la  cour  pour  native  pas  suspecte 
d'hypocrisie;  un  faste  eonsacre  par  habitude  nuiis  qui  n'etaitplus  aDimt^ 
par  les  plaisirs,  ni  par  la  gloire,  et  que  la  detresse  des  fiuarices  rendait 
p^nible  au  monarquej  insupporiabSe  ases  sujets;  des  craiutcs  pressantes 
pour  Tavenir,  des  projets  vagues  et  iucohferens,  des  controvei^es  assez 
semblables  k  celles  qui  agitatent  luh^rablement  rempire  Grec;  voili 
tout  ce  qui  restait  clu  ^rand  regne;  mais  Louis  restait,  et  continuait 
d*iin poser  aux  aniesj  qu'il  avojt  autrefois enivrees  de  ses  triomphes.  La 
Iristesse  lae  laissait  voir  par  tout,  jnais  ne  sexprimait  que  par  de  faibles 
plaintes.  On  seniait  que  le  temps  des  grandes  choses  elait  pa^sC,  mais 
on  conservait  de  la  ven^ralion  pour  celul  qui  les  avait  loutf-temps  dirige* 

La  nation  nc  voyait  rien  qui  lui  promit  du  bonheur,  mais 

chacuu  se  proposal!  de  ne  poiut  manqtier  les  occasions  de  gaiele^  qui 
pourraient  s'offrir  sous  un  nouveau  regne/ — -i.  87. 

If  plea<;ure  were  the  leading  object  of  iheir  wishes,  they  had  an 
opportimity  of  gratifying  them  to  the  fullest  extent  during  the  licet** 
tious  admiuistration  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  gayest  and  most 
profligate  of  mortals.  No  sooner  had  Lewis  closed  his  eyes,  than 
the  gloomy  austerities  of  a  Carthusian  convent  made  way  for  the 
triumph  of  dissoluteness.  Vice  uo  longer  deigned  to  wear  a  musfc 
when  it  became  a  recommendanon  to  favour.  All  ihe  graces  of 
couveisaliou  suddenly  disuppeared,  and  were  replaced  by  the  vo- 
luptuous descriptions  of  libertiiiistni  or  the  revolting  intrepidity  of 
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fithetsiti.  Such  was  the  iirdour  of  the  courtiers  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
Sure,  or  inch  their  eagerness  to  flatter  the  regent,  that  many  persons 
of  distinction  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  vied  with  each  othttr 
in  demonstrations  of  piety,  now  aifected  to  take  the  lead  in  dissipsh 
tion,  and  even  boasted  of  vices  to  which  from  age  and  Cdnstitutioft 
tbey  Were  little  inclined. 

The  regent's  suppers  may  fairly  be  termed  academies  for  th^ 
corruption  or  the  rising  generation.  With  delight  he  beheld  tl^ 
hour  arrive,  when  delivered  from  the  toils  of  government  and  the 
ennui  of  a  court,  he  could  indulge,  amid  the  society  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  in  every  sensual  excess.  ^  Noc6,  D'£ffiat,  Brancas^ 
La  Fare,  Broglie,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  faisaient  assaut  de  dissokl<- 
tion  pour  justifier  cette  odieuse  et  absurde  denomination  de  roni$, 
invent6e  par  leur  mattre.*  In  these  abominable  orgies  not  only  nK>- 
rality  and  decency  were  ostentatiously  banished,  but  even  religiofi 
was  insulted  with  blasphemous  mockery,  as  if.  licentiousness  were 
a  proof  of  good  taste,  and  impiety  the  criterion  of  wit.  The 
Duchess  of  Berri,  his  favourite  daughter,  who  was  universally  sus- 
pected of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  whose  gallantries  had 
rendered  her  conspicuous  in  a  country  where  no  ties  were  respected 
except  those  of  inclination,  frequently  presided  at  these  scanda^ 
lous  scenes,*  in  company  with  some  of  her  father's  numerous  mis* 
tresses,  a  selection  of  prostitutes  from  the  different  theatres,  the 
whole  cohort  of  roneSf  together  with  a  few  men  of  inferior  rank^, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  admired  for  their'  wit  or  courted  for 
their  profligacy. 

The  violent  controversies  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  upon 
subjects  too  abstruse  for  human  comprehension,  had  produced  ait 
effect  upon  the  public  mind  unfavourable  to  religion  itself;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  impiety  of  this  dissolute  prince  to  strip  th^ 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignities  of  every  thing  dignified  and  impo- 
sing. A  person  of  mean  extraction,  remarkable  only  for  his  vices^ 
had  been  employed  in  correcting  the  regent's  tasks,  and  by  a  servile 
complaisance  for  all  his  inclinations  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  oVer 
his  pupil,  which  he  abused  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  his 
Ihoirals,  debasing  his  character,  and  ultimately  rendering  his  ad-^ 
ministration  an  object  of  universal  indignation.  Soon  after  hid 
patron's  accession  to  power,  Dubois,  for  whom  no  occupation  wai 
too  infamous,  no  employment  too  servile,  was  admitted  into  the 
council  of  state. .  His  figure  is  described  as  mean  and  contemptible^ 
and  the  vices  of  his  mind  were  so  legibly  imprinted  upon  his  dis- 
gusting countenance,  that  it  was  impossible  for  hypocrisy  to  conceal 
.<■■  ■■■■I  I.     ■  ..t  I     ...     <  I        ....  II 

*  This  prinoets  hut  been  frequently  compared  to  Lucretis  Borgia,  the  daughter  of 
Jk^  Alesaader  VI.,  and  the  parallel  unfortuaatel 7  holds  good  In  •▼cry  rfapecL 
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them.  He  had,  however,  made  what,  in  the  meridian  of'  a 
Parisian  court,  was  considered  as  a  proficiency  in  literature^  for 
hfi  bad  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  to  translate  Horai^e 
•and  Ovid  with  tolerable  facility.  But  as  it  was  late  in  life  before 
he  directed  his  attention  to  political  studies,  his  acquirements  su» 
a  statesman  were  still  more  superficial.  The  derangement  of  tbe 
^nances,  -occasioned  by  the  ambition  and  prodigality  of  the  Iftl^ 
-king,  had  reduced  the  regent  to  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  various 
expedients  in  order  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  a  general  bankruptcy. 
A  systeni  of  palliatives  agreed  but  ill  with  the  boldness  of  his 
political  views;  for  whenever  he  consulted  his  own  understandings 
or  allowed  himself  time  to  attend  to  public  affairs,  he  contemplated 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  statesman,  though  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by 
liriliiant  theories.  An  ardent  temper  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  . 
chimeras  of  Law,  whose  extravagant  plans,  the  wildest  that  pre- 
sumption or  knavery  ever  conceived,  were  welcomed  as  the  oracles 
of  a  divinity. 

Law  was  endowed  with  everyi  quality  best  calculated  to  captivate 
a  lively  people.  A  natural  eloquence  enabled  him  to  announce 
his  ideas  with  clearness  and  vivacity.  Amid  the  profoundest  cal- 
culations he  introduced  speculations  of  the  boldest  character,  which^ 
though  founded  upon  principles  no  less  visionary  than  extravagUnt, 
were  announced  with  a  confidence  which  satisfied  his  hearers  that 
they  were  the  result  of  practical  wisdom.  A  commanding  figuire 
aiid  elegant  maimers  conduced  to  increase  the  delusion,  so  that  hoi 
was  courted  by  people  of  the  highest  distinction  with  as  much 
servility,  as  if  every  thing  which  he  touched  had  been  commuted 
to  gold. 

The  infatuation  of  the  Parisians  is  admirably  painte4  in  the  fol- 
lowing ps^ssage :  ;  * 

'  On  trouvait  beaucoup  trop  lente  h,  fabrication  du  papier,  quoique 
le  nombre  des  ouvriers,  et  des  comniis,  qui  en  ^toient  occup^s,  eut  6t6^ 
doubles,  et  quadruples.     Les  habitans  des  provinces  regardaient  d*un 
oeil  d'envie  la  fortune  qui  paraissait  sourire  aux  Parisiens.     lis  afflU* 
aient  dans  la  capitale,  qui  ne  vit  k  aucune  autre  epoque  un  aussi  grand 
concours,  un  mouvement  aussi  rapide,  un  luxe  ausi>i  extravagant^  .  <f out 
emploi  du  g6nie,  du  bon  sens,  ^tait  suspendu.     On  assi^geait  les  porte9-> 
de  la  banque  pour  y  porter  son  or.     On  se  faisait  une  peur  chimerique,  ^ 
de  n'j^tre  point  admis,  et  Ton  6tait  soulage,  lorsqu'un  commis,  avec  un 
sourire  perfide  avait  dit,  Ne  craignez  rien,  rfiessieurs,  on  prcndra  tout 
voire  argent.     Les  ames  jusqu'alors  les  plus  tranquilles  6prouvaient  les 
transports  forcenes  des  joueui*s.     Toute  distinction  de  naissance  ^tait^' 
effac^e.     Les  nobles  n'avaient  plus  d  orgueil,  ils  etaient  tout  k  i  avari<:?€; " 
lis  dinaient  chez  des  laquais  enrichis  de  la  veille,  et  portes  a  juger  de  ' 
leur  esprit  d  apr^s  leur  bonlneur,  ils  chefchaienl  asurprendre  leursectipt; 
ils  reiJssirent*bient6t  ^les  surpasser.  C  etaient  des  hoinmes  puissahskla 
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cour,  doBt  la  honteuse  dexterity  h  ce  jeu  enlevait  les  plus  grands 
b^n^iices,  et  savait  le  mieux  les  assurer.  ^  On  les  avail  nbnxm^s  les 
seigneurs  mississipiens,  ils  souriaient  h  ce  nom.  L'arri^re  petit-fils  da 
grand  Conde,  le  Due  de  Bourbon,  etait  h  leur  tfete/ — i.  303. 

In  proportion  as  the  promise  of  inexhaustible  wealth  had  fasci- 
nated the  minds  of  the  Parisians,  they  gave  way  to  the  wildest  rage 
and  disappointment,  when  the  ideal  fabric  suddenly  vanished  ;  and 
it  required  all  the  address  aod  courage  of  the  regent  to  prevent  a 
general  insurrection,  and  to  save  the  impostor  from  the  fury  of  ain 
exasperated  populace. 

With  the  chimeras  of  Law  every  vestige  of  popularity,  wbicKhat^ 
hitherto  attached  to  the  regent's  administration,  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  Desirous  of  banishing  the  recollection  of  his  folly,  .b6 
indulged  in  still  greater  excesses,  till  he  entirely  lost  all  aptitude 
and  inclination  for  business,  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  brut  1 
insensibility.  Under  pretence  of  relieving  his  patron  from  the 
weight  of  affairs,  Dubois  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage 
this  cynical  humour,  and  contrived  gradually  to  exclude  from 
the  regent's  society  all  those  libertine  companions,  who  had  either 
knowledge  or  honour  to  recommend  them.  But  as  he  was 
convinced  that,  unless  he  should  attain  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  churchy  he  could  never  hope  to  govern  the  nation,  he  openly 
aspired  to  a  mitre,  and  a  cardinal's  hat,  as  a  step  to  farther  exalta- 
tion. ,  No  man  less  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  regent's 
character,  could  have  presumed  to  entertain  the  remotest  hope  of 
success.  Destitute  of  every  quality  to  vvhich  the  most  impudent 
flattery  could  attribute  even  the  shadow  of  a  virtue ;  universally  ^e- 
spisNgd  for  the  meanness,  no  less  than  for  the  publicity  of  his  vices ; 
incapable  of  uttering  a  single  sentence  without  shocking  the  feel- 
ing^ oftliie least scnijAilous  modesty;  a  blasphemer  from  habit;  an 
Atheist  from  vanity;— he  had  s^ill  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  the 
mkre  which  had  recently  encircled  the  venerable  brow  of  the  pious 
^nd  benevolent  Fenelon. 

At  no.  period  of  history  had  the  dignities  of  the  Gallican  church 
been  dispensed  with  greater  discrimination,  than  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  nor  had  th^  clergy  in  general  been  ever  more  con^ 

?>icuous  for  purity  of  morals,  and  splendour  of  talenti^  Upon  his 
rst  accession  to  power^  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  pursued  a  similar 
course,  and  the  names  of  Fleury  and  Massillon  dkl  credit  to  his 
choice ;  but  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  natural  levity 
to  persevere  long  in  any  regular  system,  and  the  heart  of  Dubois 
was  so  thoroughly  depraved  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  advantage 
which  he  might  personally  have  derived  from  allowing* his  master 
to  patronize  merit.  Encouraged  by  the  exhortations  of  C  rdinal 
Rohan,  who  wanted  his  support  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  he  asked 
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for  die  archbishopric  of  Cambray.  Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
delicate  scruples,  the  regent  was  startled  at  the  idea  of  encounter-* 
ing  the  scanoal  to  which  such  a  prostitution  of  honours  must  ex- 
pose him.  But  in  spite  of  his  reason,  he  ultimately  yielded,  and 
insulted  the  nation  by  raising  Dubois  to  one  of  the  highest  ecdesi- 
dstical  dignities. 

Ilie  rapid  progre.^  of  infidelity  during  the  last  century  has  gireti 
scope  for  much  curious  research,  respecting  the  causes  from  which 
it  proceeded ;  and  it  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the  profane 
and  licentious  theories  of  those  who  assumed  the  majestic  garb  df 
philosophy,  more  securely  to  aim  their  envenomed  shafts  against 
the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity.  That  the  writings  of  Diderot  and 
Voltaire  contributed  to  taint  the  public  mind,  no  person  id  die 
least  acquainted  with  their  works,  will  attempt  to  deny ;  but  other 
causes,  and  tliose  of  general  efficacy,  must  have  assisted  in  spread- 
ing the  contagion,  or  it  never  could  have  produced  such  banefcd 
effects.  Example  is  far  better  understood  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  than  precept:  and  the  consecration  of  Dubois,  in  all 
probability,  conduced  no  less  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  impiety,  tfaati 
all  the  blasphemous  buffoonery  of  all  the  encyclopedists.  It  was 
thus  that  atheism  spread  with  alarming  rapidity  in  Italy  during  die 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 

Notwithstanding  an  archbishop  and  a  favourite  had  very  strot^ 
claims  to  the  Roman  purple,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  France, 
in  the  conclave,  during  the  election  of  a  pope,  to  induce  Cardinal 
Conti  to  enter  into  an  engagement  for  the  promotion  of  Dubois, 
in  case  he  should  obtain  the  tiara.  Too  honourable  to  recede 
from  a  solemn  promise,  and  too  conscientious  to  disregard  sO 
flagrant  a  violation  of  duty,  it  was  supposed  that  his  death,  whidl 
shortly  followed,  was  in  great  measure  occasioiied  by  remorse. 

.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Dirbois^ 
but  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  to  this  he  was  soon  aftet 
promoted.  This  last  act  of  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
gent, has  been  imputed  to  motives  of  a  political  nature.  The 
king  was  rapidly  approaching  to  that  age  when  a  man  in  France  was 
deemed  capable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  powerful  nation,  though 
unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  his  private  concerns ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  people,  the  parliaments,  or  the  no^ 
bility,  all  of  whom  looked  forward  to  the  new  reign  with  an  anxiety 
which  they  disdained  to  conceal,  should  patiently  endure  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Duke's  authority,  tbo^igh  disguised  under  a  aifie- 
rent  title.  But  he  flattered  himself  that  by  allowing  a  tool  of  his 
own  to  occupy,  f  a  little  time,  the  post  of  prime  minister  (thfr 
duke  had  been  assured  by  his  ph]^aii:inilllbat  it  was  impossible  fof 
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the  Cardinal  to  live  above  six  months)  he  might  slide  without  diffi- 
culty into  die  vacant  post. 

The  physician's  prediction  was  shortly  verified ;  and  the  death 
of  Dubois  enabled  the  Duke  of  Orfeans  to  carry  his  project  into 
execution.  Aw2kre  that  it  was  necessary  to  retrieve  his  chaVacter 
by  popular  measures,  lie  attended  to  the  diffW  in  which  he  had 
engaged  with  indefatigable  industry,  while,  by  the  vivacity  of  hii 
conversation,  and  his  various  accomplishments,  he  captivated  the 
affections  of  Lewis.  But  the  reform  was  merely  apparent ;  for 
though  the  day  was  devoted  to  national  concerns,  the  evening  was 
consecrated  to  licentious  pleasures.  Three  months  afterassuming 
the  direction  of  aflfairs,  the  duke  perished,  the  victim  of  sensuality* 

'  Aucun  des  descendans  de  Henri  IV.  ne  retrapa  davantage  son  ar* 
deur  dans  les  combats,  son  esprit  £n,  ^tendu,  son  adroite  familiarity^ 
ses  reparties  piquantes,  enfin  cet  ensemble  de  dons  qui  gagne  les  cceurs, 
et  soumet  les  volont^s.  Henri  commit  Timprudence  de  ceder  trop 
souvent,  et  trop  long-temps,  k  Tamour.  Philippe  fut  saus  frein,  sans 
pudeur,  et  sans  d^licatesse,  dans  ses  honteuses  volupt^s.  Ce  trait  de 
difierence  dans  leur  caractfere,  en  etablit  line  telle  dans  leur  conduite,. 
qu  un  parallMe  serai t  une  profanation.  Outre  les  vices  qui*  entrai- 
naient  le  desordre  de  ses  mceurs,  Philippe  en  avait  un  plus  nuisible  en- 
core k  la.bonte,  et  qVii  cependant  n'effapa  point  la  sienne;  c'etait  une 
difiance  collective,  un  mepris  rabonn^,  pour  les  hommes.  11  consentit 
it  ^tre  tromp6  par  eux,  mais  il  voulait  les  tromper  a  son  tour  avec  d^ 
certains  raffinemens.  Les  moyens  obliques  lui  avaient  souvent  reussi ; 
il  ne,cessait  d*y  recourir;  il  manquait  h.  sa  parole,  il  se  jouait  de  ses 
promesses.  Son  tceur  6iait  inaccessible  k  la  haine,  mais  son  amiti^ 
n'avaitque  la  chaleur  du  moment:  elle  manquait  de  consistence  parce- 
que  rarement  elle  avait  ete  cimenlc  par  Testime.  Dans  Thabitude 
d'une  vie,  tantot  molle,  tantot  effren^e,  ses  qualit^s  les  plus  brillantes 
dormaient  souvent;  on  6tait  ^tonn^  de  les  retrouver  toutes  dans  une 
grande  occasion.  On  pretend  qu'il  connaissait  k  fond  toutes  les  parties 
de  la  science  miiitaire.  Regent,  il  evita  la  guerre ;  un  tel  service  rendu 
k  \%  France,  au  genre  humain,  attenuerait  beaucoup  tous  les  reprochea 
qu'on  fait  k  sa  raemoire,  s'il  eu  porte  pins  de  precautions  dans  la  paix, 
et  s'il  n'eut  pas  impruderament,seconde  la  puissance  maritime  de  TAut 
gleterre.  Son  impiet^,  son  atheisme,  ne  ressemblaient  point  k  la  fatale 
erreur  d'un  systt^me  ;  c'6tait  une  excuse  pour  ses  vices,  un  assaisonne- 
nient  pour  ses  debauches.  II  se  dirigea  vers  la  tol6rance.  sans  Tetablir 
par  desioix;  mais  il  propagea  I'incredulite  par  son  exemple.' — i.  387. 

We  have  been  more  circumstantial  in  our  account  of  the  regent's 
administration,  because  we  are  firmly  persuiaded  that  its  influence 
upon  the  national  character  was  far  more  extensive  and  permanent 
than  is  generally  admitted.  In  a  country  like^hw^t  *he  vices  of  a 
sovereign  are  attended  wi  J  le  "emicious  consequences ;  the  prin- 
cipies  of  Englishmen  being  ew«^^..ished  upon  too  solid  a  foundation 
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to  be  Bbaken  by  the  example  of  any  mdividiialj  however  exalted  his 
rank  or  situation.  In  France  it  was  difftirent,  "^There  the  coiiri 
WBB  ev€ry  thing,  the  nation  nothing*  Economy  or  profusion,  devo- 
tion or  acepttcism,  licentiousness  or  temperance,  were  assumed  and 
laid  aside,  by  a  volatile  people,  with  ihe  mm^  ease  and  indifference 
with  which  they  copied  I  he  fasliiun  of  iheir  sovereign's  cloak  or  tht 
cumbersome  structure  of  his  wig* 

Hie  second  volume  cotntuences  with  the  administration  of  the 
J)uke  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  to  tlie  office  of  prime  minister. 
There  was  little  in  the  character  of  this  prince  to  inspire  either  af- 
fection or  respect.  To  an  avidity  as  insatiable  as  that  of  Dubois, 
and  an  austerity  of  temper  which  he  was  hardly  able  to  conceal  un- 
der the  external  forms  of  policcnessj  he  united  an  understanding  in 
which  flattery  could  discover  neither  briUiancy^  depth,  nor  acute'^ 
ness.  And  lest  these  defects  should  fail  to  excite  universal  con- 
tempt, he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  Madame  de  Prie,  a 
woman  as  systematically  profligate  as  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  as 
ostentatiously  impious  as  her  father.  The  new  administration 
commenced  with  the  revival  or  rather  extcnsiun  of  those  intolerant 
edicts  which  had  been  issued  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of 
extirpating  heresy,  and  which  now  appeared  still  more  odious  than 
when  promulgated  at  the  in^tigatiou  of  Maintenon  and  Le  Tel- 
lie  r,  because  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  allege  in  their  defence 
even  the  despicable  apology  of  bigotry « 

No  good  could  result  from  such  au  administration :  we  therefore 
hasten  to  die  period  when  the  king  ostensibly  assumed  the  directioD 
of  afl'airs,  stopping  only  to  notice  the  consequences  of  an  intrigue, 
in  which,  as  our  author  expresses  it, '  tons  les  vices  conspir^rent  en 
faveur  de  la  vertti/  ^^ 

An  infant  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain  had  been  selected  b^  ^H 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  share  the  djrone  of  Lewis  XV,,  and  had   ^ 
in  consequence  been  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,   in  order  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  language  of  a  nation  over  which  she  wai 
destined  to  preside.     But  as  the  extreme  youth  of  the  princesd 
prevented  the  marriage  from  taking  place  for  several  years,  and  the 
people  were  displeased  at  the  prospect  of  the  kingdom's  remaining 
so  long  without  an  heir, — the  Duke  of  Bourbon  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  propose  sending  back  the  infiinta,  and  marry- 
ing the  king  to  a  princess  capable  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  by  the   birth  of  a  dauphin.     The  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois,  inspired  him  with  the  hope  ^^ 
of  confirrinng  his  authority  by  placing  his  sister  upon  the  throne :  ^H 
but  as  talents  and  beauty  were  likely  to  enslave  an  indolent  nio-  "^b 
uarch,  Madame  de  Prie  resolved  to  vi^it  the  intended  bride,  before 
she  consented  to  tlie  union,  in  ordci'  to  decide  how  far  her  under- 
standing 
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standing  coincided  with  the  lustre  of  her  charms.  Presenting  het* 
self  to  Mademoiselle  de  Vermandois  under  a  borrowed  name,  shei 
in  the  course  of  conversation^  expatiated  at  large  upon  the  brilliant 
destiny  which  awaited  her.  Accustomed  to  conceal  every  emo^ 
tion  of  the  soul  under  the  unruffled  mask  of  composure,  the  prin* 
cess  manifested  neither  joy  nor  surprize.  Madame  de  Prie  consi- 
dered this  as  an  unfavourable  symptom^  but  determined,  before  she 
finally  decided,  to  bring  her  to  a  more  satisfactory  trial.  She  ac- 
cordingly seized  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  herself,  as  of  a  person 
unjustly  calumniated.  The  princess,  giving  way  to  virtuous  mdig- 
natiouy  immediately  declared  that,  determined  as  she  was  to  dis- 
countenance vice,  she  would  never  allow  a  woman  so  notoriously 
profligate  to  appear  in  her  presence,  in  case  she  should  marry  thei 
king.  *  That  shall  not  be  your  fate,'  muttered  the  mistress  of 
Bourbon,  as  she  hastily  retired  to  stifle  her  fury.      ^ 

There  was  a  want  of  decision  in  the  minister's  character  which 
bid  it  open  to  every  impression.  .  It  was  therefore  no  difficult  task 
to  persuade  him  that  the  projected  marriage,  if  it  should  fail^  as  it 
was  likely  to  do  from  the  cabals  of  those  who  envied  his  power, 
must  infallibly  involve  him  in  ruin.  It  became  necessary  therefore 
to  provide  a  substitute^  with  rank  sufficient  to  justify  his  choice, 
and  upon  whose  gratitude  he  might  firmly  rely.  These  considera- 
tions directed  his  attention  toward  Maria  Lechinska,  daughter  to 
the  unfortunate  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  placed  by  Charles  XII. 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  driven  from  it  by  Peter  the  Great. 
The  exiled  monarch  was  living  in  a  dilapidated  castle,  near  Weis- 
senberg  in  Germany,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  announcing  the  intelligence.  The  delighted  father  hastened 
to  his  daughter's  apartment,  exclaiming  with  extasy,  '  Tombons  i 
genoux,  ma  fille,  et  remercions  Dieu. — Mon  p^re,  s'6cria  celle-ci, 
seriez  vous  appell6  au  tr6ne  de  Pologne  I  Le  ciel,  reprit  Stanislaus, 
nous  est  bien  plus  favorable;  ma  fille,  vous  ^tes  reine  de  France/ 
— ii.  34. 

Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frejus,  concealed  a  boundless  ambition  under 
habits  of  almost  patriarchal  simplicity.  In  quality  of  preceptor 
to  the  king,  he  had  acquired  such  uifluence  over  the  weak  mind 
of  his  pupil,  thaj,  by  threatening  to  retire  from  court,  he  was  able 
to  carry  die  most  difficult  points.  The  ascendancy  of  a  man  too 
proud,  or  too  honest,  to  second  the  views  of  a  corrupt  administra- 
tion, kept  die  minister  and  his  mistress  in  constant  alarm ;  and  a 
plot    was  in  consequence  formed,  with  the  connivance  of  the 

Jueen,  whom  gratitude  rendered  imprudent,  for  the  purpose  of 
riving  hinii  into  retirement,  but  which  terminated  in  the  banish- 
ment of  the  duke  and  Madame  de  Prie,  and  established  Fleury's 
power  on  so  solid  a  foundation,  that  he  governed  France  till  the 
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,  hour  of  his  death.  His  administration  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct epochs,  which  differ  materially  from  each  other.  Tbe  first,  ex- 
tending from  1726  to  17^3,  was  a  period  of  national  tranquillity; 
during  which  the  minister's  attention  was  prudently  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  finances,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,: 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Amid  these  benevolent  cares, 
year  after  year  stole  rapidly  away  without  presenting  to  posterity 
any  splendid  exertions  of  genius  or  courage  obtained  by  the  misery 
of  thousands. 

*  La  cour^ce  pays  oil  le  mouvement  n'est  jamais  plus  vif  que  pendant 
lajeunesse  du  monarque,  fut  goovernee  comme  une  familleaisee,  mo- 
deste,  paisible.  Le  precepteur  de  Louis  XV.  avait  prepare  de  loin  ce' 
r^sultat,  en  gravant  dans  son  coeur  les  principes  d'une  piete  severe,  et 
d  une  retenue  qui  tenait  h,  la  fois  de  la  padeur  et  de  la  tiraidite.  11 
sayait  dinger  ses  g6uts,  et  ses  affections,  en  ecartant  toujoi>rs  des  con- 
sells  qu'il  avait  k  lui  donner,  Tair  d'autorite,  le  ton  de  p(5dantisrae.  On 
ne  vit  plus  h.  la  cour  de  ces  conversions  qui  s'etaient  si  subitement'fenon- 
cees  dans  les  derni^res  annees  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  si  honteusement  d4-^ 
inenties  sous  le  regent.  La  licence  fut  ^cartee  sans  bruit,  le  scandale  ne 
fut  plus  une  mode.' — ii.  54. 

The  Cardinal,  whose  constitutional  timidity  was  increased  by  age, 
proceeded,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  circumspection  natural  to  a 
man  who  feels  his  way  in  the  dark ;  yet  his  measures  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  sagacity,  that  he  had  hardly  ever  occasion  to 
retrace  his  steps.  Neither  was  his  economy,  though  extended  »to 
tlie  minutest  objects,  mean  or  sordid.  He  frequently  silenced  the' 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  but  never  rejected  the  petitions  of  the* 
indigent.  Resources  were  always  ready  to  provide  for  any  public 
calamity,  and  he  distributed  them  on  such  occasions  with  a  liberality 
equally  honourable  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding.  Economy 
however  is  the  only  quality  in  which  he  rivalled  Sully  and  Colbert, 
to  whom  he  has  been  compared.  Incapable  of  acting  with  vigour 
and  decision,  he  frequently  temporised  when  the  utmost  activity  waa 
required ;  and  during  the  disputes  which  arose  between  the  crown 
and  tlie  parliament,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  progressive  decline  of  thef 
royal  authority,  which  the  firmness  of  Richelieu  had  rendered  so 
absolute,  and  the  dignity  of  Lewis.  XIV.  so  imposing. 

Hurried  into  a  war  by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances  against 
which  it  was  useless  to  struggle,  Fleury  felt  happy  to  seize  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  restoring  tranquillity  that  he  might  de- 
vote his  attention  to  his  darling  occupation,  that  of  alleviating  the 
burthens  of  the  people :  but  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish the  public  credit  on  a  solid  foundation,  a  change  was  silently  - 
operating  in  the  habits  of  the  king  which  tended  to  frustrate  hif 
designs^  if  not  totally  to  overturn  his  authority.    Tbe  disposition 
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•  of  Lewis,  though  naturally  prone  to  sensual  inSulgence,  bad  hitherto 
been  confined  within  decent  bounds  by  the  dread  of  otTending  his 
preceptor.  Moderation  and  temperance,  when  they  arise  from  the 
fear  of  reproof,  and  not  from  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  truths  of 
religion,  are  too  \veak  to  resist  repeated  temptations;  particularly 
.when  it  is  the  interest  of  profligacy  and  ambition  to  eradicate  such 
troublesome  scruples.  In  every  country  there  are  persons,  even  ef 
elevated  rank,  to  whom  the  vices  of  their  sovereign  are  more  bene- 
ficial than  his  virtues;  and  who  therefore  labour  to  extinguish  every 
<  spark  of  probity  and  honour,  the  remains  of  a  pious  education. 
Such  was  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  who  is  held  up  by  Voltaire  as  a 
model  for  courtiers  and  heroes;  and  who,  in  return,  extolled  the 
apostle  of  libertinism  and  infidelity  as  the  paragon  of  wisdom  and 
.virtue.  Gifted  by  nature  with  every  personal  grace,  endowed  with 
a  lively  and  brilliant  imagination,  and  equally  distinguished  for 
courage  and  gallantry,  this  profligate  nobleman,  instead  of  dedicat- 
ing his  talents  to  the  good  of  mankind,  formed  a  system  of  seduc- 
tion the  most  extensive  and  dangerous  ever  practised  for  the  ruin  of 
innocence ;  while  his  inordinate  vanity  rendered  him  indifferent  to 
every  conquest  unless  all  Paris  was  made  acquainted  with  his 
triumph.  Cold,  haughty,  and  unfeeling,  he  unfortunately  could  as- 
sume the  warmth  of  generosity  and  the  glow  of  affection,  when  he 
wished  to  degrade  a  too  confident  female,  or  supplant  a  credulous 
friend.  These  were  qualities  so  precious  in  the  estimation  of 
Lewis,  that  Richelieu  became  the  chosen  companion  of  his  most 
-dissolute  hours,  the  pander  of  his  most  disgraceful  amours. 

Misfortune  had  ever  an  irresistible  claim  to  the  pity  and  patron- 
age of  the  queen.  Hence  she  had  particularly  distinguished  five 
•flisters  of  the  family  of  Nesle,  who  inherited  little  besides  an  illus- 
trious name.  Madame  de  Maiiiy,  the  eldest,  was  more  admired 
for  an  affectionate  and  unassuming  temper,  than  foe  the  lustre  of 
personal  attractions.  The  countenance  of  her  second  sister,  la 
Marquise  de  Vintimille,  was  irradiated  by  intelHgence  and  sensi- 
bility. The  Duchess  of  Lauraguais  united  the  majestic  form  of 
Juno  to  the  youthful  graces  of  Hebe.  The  charms  of  the  three 
elder  were  however  totally  eclipsed  by  those  of  their  younger  sisters, 
the  Marchionesses  of  Flavacourt  and  Touiiielle,  who  were  univer- 
sally adored  as  the  brightest  constellations  which  illuminated  the 
court  of  Versailles. 

Three  of  these  ladies  successively  became  the  declared  mistresses 
of  Lewis;  and  Madame  de  Lauraguais,-  though  she  never  publicly 
enjoyed  that  ignominious  distinction,  was  supposed  to  have  shared 
his  affections.  Sincerely  attached  to  her  royal  lover,  Madame  de 
Mailly  consented  with  joy  to  the  mysterious  silence  imposed  by 
the  king  at  the  commencement  of  their  connection,  from  the  appre* 
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lieniioii  of  slmcking  his  preceptor;  and  which  »o  far  produced  the 
desired  e&ect^  that  it  furnished  the  cardinal  witli  an  excuse  for  shut* 
ting  hiii  eyeSy  and  even  left  the  queen  the  melancholy  conisolatioQ  of 
doubting  her  husband's  intidehij. 

While  his  subjects  were  groaning  under  die  pressure  of  war, 
Le^iis  trembled  at  the  idea  of  insutliug  iheir  feeh ngs  by  proclaiming 
an  adu I lerouH  commerce;  but  no  sooner  Ijad  Fleury  excited  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm  by  lepealing  some  unpopular  taxes,  than  he 
threw  aside  the  mask  of  decorum*  Thinking  silence  inconsistent 
with  his  station  and  character,  the  cardinal  ventured  to  expostulate^ 
but  soon  discovered  J  that  ilf  he  wished  to  retain  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs, it  must  be  by  sacrificing  probity  to  ambition.  He  probably 
considered  too,  with  courtly  casuistry,  that  no  mistress  could  be 
liable  to  fewer  objections,  than  one  who  profesied  herself  an 
enemy  to  all  unnecessary  expense,  and  who  never  interfered  in  the 
management  of  public  business,  llie  cardinaFs  conscience  was 
however  soon  exposed  to  a  severer  trial.  Mademoiselle  de  Nesle,  in 
the  solitude  of  a  convent,  had  formed  a  plan  for  supplanting  her 
sister,  and  Lewis  now  proved  to  the  world,  by  his  profligate  disre- 
gard for  public  opinion,  tliat  he  was  no  longer  the  dupe  of  a  su- 
perannuated priest,  whom  Richelieu  had  taught  him  to  despise* 
Something  was  yet  wanting  to  complete  the  crime  of  double  adul- 
tery, and  the  new  mistress  was  therefore  married  to  the  Marqub  de 
Vintimille,  nephew  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris ! 

The  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  throne  of  Prussia 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  war,  in  which  Fleury  was  again  com- 
pelled to  engage*  Under  the  guidance  of  a  man  of  vigorous  mind^ 
the  issue  of  the  contest  might  have  been  diflfercnt ;  but  the  cardt- 
naFs  indecision,  his  natural  frugahty,  and  peihaps  a  feeling  of  r&* 
sentnient  which  he  was  unable  to  conquer^  occasioned  delays  in  the 
execution  of  measures  wliich  required  the  utmost  dispatch.  The 
disasters  which  arose  from  this  mistaken  policy  were  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  '  On  n'eutendait  plus  parler  que  de  retralte.  Les 
g^n^raux  Frangais  semblaient  avoir  horreur  des  combats/ — ii.  258* 
*  Cent  mllle  soldats  avaient  peri,  et  le  fer  n  en  avait  pas  delruit  plus 
de  vingt  mille*  Les  g^n6raux  et  les  ministres  avaient  rival ise  de 
fautes.  Toutes  les  ^pargnes  du  tresor  avaient  disparu,  II  fallait 
cr^er  des  armees  nouvelles,  erjnipper  des  tlottes.  Les  Anglais, 
maitres  de  la  mer,  men  avaient  uos  colonies,  et  eel  les  de  TEspagne, 
ct  faisaient  la  loi  dans  la  M^diterran6e  !'  2f>7.  Such  was  the  de- 
gradation of  France  when  Fleury  terminated  his  earthly  career,  after 
having  exhibited  to  the  world  die  melancholy  spectacle  of  decrep^ 
tude  enslaved  by  ambition. 

The  disposal  of  places,  and  the  direction  of  pubHe  affairs  were 
now  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Duchess  of  Chaleaurouxj  who  en- 
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deavoured  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  troops  by  carrjing  her 
lover  to  the  army.     There  are  two  circum.statices  attending  tlii* 

i'ourney  which  merit  attention^  because  one  strongJy  marks  the  vo- 
atile  character  of  the  French,  and  ihe  other  demonstrates  their  ser- 
vility* Whet!  the  favourite  announced  her  intention  of  attending 
the  king,  three  princesses  of  the  blood  solicited  the  honour  of  ac- 
companying her.  The  fatigues  of  travelling  at  the  hottest  season 
of  ttie  year,  added  to  intemperance^  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
threatened  the  hfe  of  Lewis,  and  procured  for  him  the  appellation^ 
of  biai-aimL  Never  was  title  more  shamefuHy  prostituted ! — 
*  Qu'aije  done  fuit  pour  ttre aimt  ahistT  was  a  very  natural  inquiry 
for  Lewis  to  make  when  he  lieurd  that  his  subjects  \^ere  plunged 
into  the  deepest  distress,  and  appeared  to  consider  his  loss  as  the 
severest  of  iiationat  calamities- 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Chateauroust  made  way  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  butcher's  daughter,  who  governed  France  and  its  monarch 
for  several  years  with  despotic  authority*  Till  then  the  disgraceful 
distinction  of  favourite  had  been  reserved  for  illustrious  birth ;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  vain  and  beautiful  Poisson  imirried  Lrcnormand 
D'Etiole^,  a  rich  financier,  than  she  formed  a  scheme  for  the 
subjugation  of  ijewis.  Though  precluded  by  her  situation  from- 
appearing  at  court,  she  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  amorous  nionurchj  whose  attention  was 
atti^cted  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  equipage,  the  elegance  of  her 
dress,  but  still  more  by  her  personal  charms. 

The  reign  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  commenced  under  auspices 
more  blattering  to  national  vanity  than  France  had  experienced 
for  many  years.  Under  the  command  of  two  illustrious  foreigners, 
Marshal  Saxe  and  Count  Lowendahl,  the  army  had  in  some  degree 
recovered  its  reputation,  long  sullied  by  the  timidity  of  Fleury,  and 
the  presumptuous  vanity  of  Bellisle-  Amid  rejoicingsandfestivak- 
the  people  forgot  that  the  burthens  they  endurecl  were  not  likely  to 
be  diminished  by  the  prodigality  of  the  court;  and  giving  way  t* 
that  propensity  for  pleasure,  which  no  misfortunes  can  damp,  no  in- 
dulgences cloy,  they  beheld  their  sovereign's  vices  w  ith  a  lenienC 
eye,  because,  though  ihey  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  country, 
they  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  capital.  But  the  triumphs  of 
France  seemed  exclusively  attached  to  the  operations  of  Saxe  and 
Lowendahl.  After  Italy  had  been  lost  by  the  incapacity  of  Mail- 
leboi^,  the  Austrians  ravaged  Provence  and  Dauphlne,  and  reduced 
Lewis  to  the  necessity  of  suing  for  peace  upon  terms  which  betray- 
ed his  exhausted  resources.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  prudence  of  the  English  ministers  to  treat  till  the  navy  of  Frane6 
was  so  completely  ciippled  as  to  be  no  longer  an  obstacle  to  our 
commercial  prosperity.    Peace,  however^  was  tinally  concluded  a^ 
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Aix-la-Chapelleyin  1748;  by  the  articles  of  which  it  cleariy  appeared 
that  France  was  rapidly  de4:iining  from  that  elevated  station  to 
which  she  had  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Richelieu,  and  the  .victo- 
ries, of  Turenne  and  Conde. 

The  t^rd  volume  opens  with  a  review  of  literature  and  philosio^ 
phy;  but  as  the  subject  is  only  partially  discussed,  we  shall  post- 
pone our  observations  for  the  present.  So  entirely  was  Lewis  se- 
cluded from  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  that  they  might  have  forgottea 
bis  existence  had  they  not  been  frequently  reniinded  of  it  by  fiscal 
exactions,  or  the  infaqious  publicity  of  his  amours.  .In  the  hands 
of  a  vain  and  volatile  woman,  the.  government  gradually  lost  all 
enei^y  at  home,  all  consideration  abroad.  No  less  inconstant  in  her 
tastes  than  in  her  affections,  Madame  de  Pompadour  eagerly  lis- 
tened to  every  project  which  had  the  charm  of  novelty  to  reconw 
mend  it^  declaring  herself  the  patroness  of  every  speculator  who 
aspired  to  celebrity  by  the  chimeras  of  a  brilliant  imagination. 
Hence  the  whole  tribe  of  needy  adventurers  became  her  zealous 
partisans,  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  slate  which  was 
at  her  disposal. 

.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we  first  find  any  allusion  to  those  ru« 
inous  instruments  of  prodigality  cal)ed  acquits  du  comptafit,  a 
species  of  order  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  signed  by  the  kii^,  with-*  ' 
out  specifying  the  service  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  With 
an  indolent  monarch,  and  an  extravagant  mistress,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive to  what  a  dangerous  extent  this  abuse  must  have  been  carried  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  resources  could  have  long  re- 
sisted so  destructive  a  system.  Amid  these  humiliating  scenes  of 
profligacy  and  corruption,  it  is  consoling  to  discover  the  slightest 
symptom  of  honour  or  honesty.  Lenormand  D'Etioles,  too  proiid 
to  accept  the  wages  of  infamy,  persisted  in  rejecting  all  the  titles 
and  employments  with  which  Lewis  would  have  consoled  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife ;  and  this  upright  financier  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  without  augmenting  his  fortune  or  degrading  his  character* 
.  In  proportion  as  the  favourite  was  courted  and  flattered,  the 
queen  and  her  children  were  neglected^  .  The  dauphin,  though  en- 
dowed with  many  briUiant  qualities,  lost  all  vivacit^  and  inclinatioii 
for  business  when  he  discovered  that  his  virtues  served  only  to  aw** 
ken  suspicion  and  hatred  in  the  breast  of  a  dissolute  parent. 

*  II  t^moignait  un  m6pris  froid  h  Madame  de  Pompadour,  qui  le  pei- 
gaait  au  roi  comroe  un  prince  ambitieux,  qui  se  faisait  un  parti  dans 
r^tat,  en  s'appuyant  des  Jesuites,  et  duclerge;  qui  acbetait  par  des 
anm6ne8  abondantes  la  faveur  du  rouhitude;  qui  se  vouait  avec  une 
extreme  ardeur  aux  etudes  de  Tbomme  d'etat,  dans  un  impatient  desir 
d'exercer  le  pouvoir  ;.  enfin  qui  metcait  de  Tostentation  dans  ia  regul»- 
ntk  de  ses  oui^ais  ppur  condamner  la  condqite  de  son  pere.'— ^iii.  i6k 
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.  *  How  degraded  must  that  heart  have  been  which  could  derive  any 
thing  but  delight  from  such  a  picture! 

Converted  from  an  object  of  affection  into  one  of  universal 
contempt,  Louis  le  bien-aimi  beheld  his  people  with  terror.  He 
shunned  Paris  with  no  less  solicitude  than  if  it  had  been  infected  by 
a  pestilential  disease ;  and  even  caused  a  road  to  be  made  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Compiegne,  by  which  he  avoided  the  capital.  Mean- 
while the  flame  that  was  kindling  for^  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
authority  was  fomented  and  increased  by  ecclesiastical  disputes. 
We  have  no  room  at  present  to  discuss  this  important  subject,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  the  violence  and  ani- 
mosity of  the  contending  parties  contributed  still  more  to  diminish 
the  veneration  with  which  the  ministers '  of  the  Gx)spel  had  been 
treated,  before  the  sanctity  of  the  mitre  had  been  irretrievably 
stained  by  the  touch  of  Dubois.  It  is  delightful  to  trace,  amid 
these  virulent  squabbles  for  worldly  pre-eminence,  for  such  in  rea- 
lity they  were,  moderation  and  wisdom,  where  we  should  have  little 
e:^pected  to  find  them.  A  pontiff'less  prudent  than  Benedict  XIV. 
might  easily  have  excited  a  religious  war  in  France,  but  to  his  eter- 
nal renown  he  declared  himself  the  advocate  of  toleration,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  preached  peace  and  humility  to  man- 
kind. Though  sincerely  attached  to  the  religion  of  which  he  was 
chief,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  all  measures  of  violence 
■were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.  It  was  not 
therefore  by  the  axe  or  the  faggot  that  he  attempted  to  bring  back 
the  wandering  flock  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  but  by  soothing 
their  prejudices,  convincing  their  understandings,  and  codicil iating 
their  esteem.  With  a  sentiment  of  pity  he  contemplated  the  folly 
of  Lewis,  and  often  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  solidity  of  a 
government  which  was  able  to  resist  such  repeated  concussions. 
*  That  must  be  a  well  contrived  machine,'  he  would  sarcastically 
iremark,  *  which  goes  without  any  assistance.' 

No  war  w^us  ever  undertaken  upon  more  frivolous  pretences,  nor 
conducted  with,  less  ability,  than  that  in  which  France  assisted  Aus- 
tria in  her  endeavours  to  crush  the  King  of  Prussia.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  which  led  to  the  momentary 
occupation  of  Hanover,  the  *  seven  years'  war'  was  distinguished  by 
a  series  of  disasters,  no  less  ruinous  to  the  resources  of  the  nation 
than  subversive  of  its  military  character.  General  succeeded  gene- 
ral, but  the  change  ofcommanders  was  not  attended  with  any  change 
of  fortune ;  and  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  in  which  a  handful  of  Prus- 
sians defeated  an  army  of  fifty-five  thousand  French,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  extinction  of  military  renown  in  a  nation,  which 
once  boasted  of  a  Conde,  a  Turenne,  and  a  Catinat.  ^  On  sentit 
^ue  la  discipline  ^tait  rompue^  et  qu'une  infauterie  si  brillante  sous 
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le  Ma  radial  de  Saxe,  ^tait  de  venue  la  rist?^  de  T  Europe.  I>e»  g^ 
D^rati^  accusaient  raraiee;  Farmee  les  accusaitason  lour.' — Peactf 
alone  could  have  afforded  a  remedy ;  but  pesice  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned^ because  a  volatile  woman  affected  the  tirmness  of  a  Roman 
matron  in  tlie  luxurious  retirenient  of  a  boudoir*  In  this  ferment 
of  heroism,  she  would  have  preferred  reducing  the  peasant  to  feed 
with  his  cattle  rather  than  endure  die  contempt  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  the  insults  of  the  Parii^iaasj  by  whom  she  was  treated 
with  merited  severity  in  satirical  sonnets  and  epigrams. 

Unwilling  to  attribute  the  failure  of  every  enterprise  to  its  real 
cause,  the  incapacity  of  coxcombs  metamorphosed  into  generals^ 
the  favourite  exiled  the  Cardinal  de  Bern  is,  and  selected  for  his 
successor  the  Count  de  Stainville,  created  Duke  de  Choiseul.  Af- 
ter a  succession  of  ministers  of  moderate  abilities,  and  irresolute 
temperM,  the  nation  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  elevation  of  a  man 
of  energetic  and  enterprising  genius*  But  neither  talents  nor  ener- 
gy were  able  to  struggle  against  the  radical  defects  of  the  geneial 
system*  The  coasts  of  France  were  insulted,  her  colonies  talietj, 
her  squadrons  destroyed.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  an 
Englishman  to  record  the  splendid  successes  of  Boscawen  and 
Hawke,^ — at  that  time  the  wonder  of  mankind ;  but  which  appear 
less  astonishing  to  the  present  generation  which  has  witnessed  the 
achievements  of  Nelson. 

A  minister,  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher j  wai 
eager  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  a  sect  which  affected  to  con^ti- 
der  his  accession  to  power  as  the  presage  of  returning  prosperity. 
According  to  the  fashionable  doctrine,  whoever  assumed  a  monas- 
tic liabjt,  was  either  a  fool  or  a  hypocrite;  and  every  religious  fra^- 
ternity  was  held  up  to  public  derision  as  wallowing  in  volnptiiou&« 
ness,  and  devouring  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth  without  ever 
contributing  to  their  increase.  Though  all  conventual  communities 
were  become  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  philosophers,  none  was  half 
so  obnoxious  as  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  their 
most  formidable  opponents »  Could  they  succeed  in  suppressing  % 
fraternity  whose  influence  extended  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 
they  flattered  themselves  thut  the  church  might  be  easily  shaken* 
Almost  every  crime  of  superior  magnitude,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
was  accordingly  imputed  to  tliem.  All  the  odious  principles  of 
inlfjlerance  and  casuistry,  which  were  represented  by  the  enemies  of 
that  powerful  community  as  thebasisof  its  pohtical  code,  were 
blazoned  to  the  world  with  calumnious  industry  in  colours  best  caW 
eulated  to  excite  indignation.  In  a  word,  no  accusations  were  too 
atrocious  for  slander  to  disseminate  \  nor  too  improbable  for  credu- 
lity to  believe. 

The  imbecility  and  indecision  of  the  French  government  before 
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Chobeul  was  caUed  to  the  helm,  had  left  the  followers  of  St,  Ig* 
natius  to  contend  unaided  against  the  prejudices  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  tlie  power  of  the  parliaments.  Even  the  attachment  of 
XjCWIs,  who  in  spite  of  his  vices  vvas  naturally  inclined  toward  that 
species  of  devotion  which  arises  from  timidity^  had  been  gradually 
estranged  from  the  order.  Ever  since  his  ilhiess^  at  Met^,  he  had 
been  made  to  believe,  that  a  clandestine  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  mi- 
dermining  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  by  invidiously  contrasting  hti 
loose  pleasures  with  the  temperance  and  piety  of  the  Dauphin.  He 
therefore  detested  them  as  the  ce usurers  of  his  conduct,  and  feared 
thern  as  the  advisers  of  his  son*  On  the  other  hand,  he  beheld  them 
with  more  favourable  sentiments,  as  the  strenuous  supporters  of 
royaJ  authority,  and  the  decided  opponents  of  those  magistrates,  by 
wham  he  had  been  so  often  braved  and  iusulted.  Alternately 
iiiBuenced  by  these  contradictory  feelings,  it  is  liighly  improbable 
that  he  should  have  ever  consented  to  their  destruction ;  but  when 
jointly  assailed  by  a  mistress  and  a  minister,  his  indolence  yielded| 
though  his  reason  was  still  unconvinced. 

The  weakness  of  Lewis,  in  sacrificing  principle  to  repose, — if 
such  a  man  con!d  be  said  to  have  any  priuciplCj — was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  his  character;  but  it  is  more  diflBcult  to  account  for  the 
infatuation  of  the  Pope,  in  depriving  the  church  of  its  firmest  sup- 
port* It  is  not  with  the  mere  feehngs  of  Protestants  that  this  im- 
portant question  can  be  fairly  discussed;  in  order  to  view  it  in  its 
proper  Hght,  we  ought  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  rehgious  bias,  and 
consider  it  only  upon  the  broad  basis  of  policy,  as  it  a  Reeled  the 
stability  of  die  papal  see,  and  the  splendour  of  the  Catholic  commu- 
nion. GangatieJh  could  not  have  been  ignorant  ibatj  %vUen  he  signed 
the  bull  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  he  gave  a  fatal  blow  to 
that  tremendous  power,  which  once  shook  the  foundations  of  Eu~ 
rope,  and  rendered  its  sovereigns  the  va!«sals  of  Rome.  After  the 
abolition  of  that  order,  the  apostles  of  iniidelity  hud  no  worthy  an- 
tagonists to  contend  with;  because  by  proclaiming  themselves  the 
enemies  of  every  abuse,  either  in  the  aduiiuislration  of  justice^  the 
distribution  of  favours,  or  the  management  of  the  finances,  they 
contrived  to  propitiate  the  friends  of  iniprovenient  and  reform  i^— 
We  may  safely  infer  that  much  of  tiie  mischief  produced  by  those 
licentious  publications,  which  attacked  the  throne  and  the  attar, 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  |emained 
uni m pa i r ed .  No \\ onder  the n  th at  thei r  d es tru cii on  w a s  c e  1  e b rate d 
by  the  Encyclopedists  as  the  triumph  of  reason  and  philosophy « 

Lewis,  who  occasionally  displayed  an  acuteness  of  intellect, 
which  rendered  his  dissoluteness  still  more  unpardonable,  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  error  v^bich  he  had  been  induced  to  commit.    *  Ja^ 
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mais/  says  our  author^  '  il  ne  parlait  sans  humeur^  ou  sans  un 
dedain  affect^  des  philosophes,  des  encylop^istes,  et  surtout  de 
Voltaire.  Ces  kommesy  disait  ii^  perdront  la  monarch ie ;  et  puis  il 
cemblait  se  consoler. en  pensant  qu'apr^s  tout,  il  n'etait  point  le 
monarque  nienac6.'*  Indeed^  no  great  penetration  was  required  to 
discover  that  a  crisis  was  rapidly  approadiing  when  the  government 
would  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  weakness  of  the  king, 
the  prodigality  of  his  mistress,  the  venality  of  the  nobles^  and  the 
levity  of  the  minister,  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  every 
brilliant  quality,  and  to  have  been  destitute  of  almost  every  useful 
one ;  all  seamed  to  forward  the  wishes  of  the  reformers  by  proving 
the  necessity  of  a  reform.  The  elevation  of  Dubois  had  degraded 
religion;  the  profligacy  of  Lewis  XV.  had  debased  the  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  the  condemnation  of  Galas,  La  Barre,  and  Lally,  the 
two  former  of  whom  were  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  superstition, 
rendered  the  tribunals  of  justice  contemptible,  and  led  men  to  ex- 
amine withscrutinisingjealousy  every  question  connected  with  cri- 
minal law,  or  civil  jurisprudence.  In  a  government  reposing  upon 
ancient  abuses,  investigation  was  equivalent  to  censure.  No  sooner 
was  the  sanctuary  of  justice  laid  open,  than  a  scene  of  corruption  was 
disclosed,  which  no  precedent  could  justify,  no  eloquence  palliate. 
This  discovery  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  all,  who  were  hostile 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  to  decry  the  constitution,  by  con- 
trasting the  rigour  of  the  criminal  code  with  the  judiciarj'  proceed- 
ings in  this  country,  and  suggesting  the  necessity  of  similar  institti- 
tions  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  the  imperial  thrones  of  Russia  and 
Germany  were  simultaneously  occupied  by  females,  both  of  whom 
were  conspicuous  characters,  though  distinguished  by  very  oppo* 
site  qualities.  All  the  virtues  most  captivating  in  domestic  life 
united  in  Maria  Theresa.  A  faithful  wife,  an  affectionate  mother, 
and  a  generous  mistress,  she  could  assume,  when  firmness  was  re^ 
quired,  all  the  calmness  and  courage  of  a  heroiue.  Catherine,  on 
the  contrary,  aspired  to  the  glory  of  becoming  the  Semiramis  of 
modern  times,  and  by  means  similar  to  those  which  Semiramis  i» 
said  to  have  employed.  Anxious  of  obtaining  the  suffrage  of 
d'Alembert  and  Voltaire,  she  wrote,  legislated,  and  conquered. 
But  whether  she  peopled  the  Crimea,  or  depopulated  Poland; 
dethroned  her  husband,  or  crowned  her  lover,  she  was  equally  the 


•  This  account  corresponds  with  what  we  have  frequently  heard  from  a  person,  who 
filled  a  distinguished  situation  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign,  that  he  had  seve- 
ral letters  from  Lewis  XV.  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the  monarchy 
ks  of  a  probable  eveDt^  though  not  hkel^  to  happen  in  his  time, 

slave 
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slave  of  vanity  and  ambition.  While  professing  philanthropy  and 
universal  toleration^  she  issued  orders  for  inundating  the  Ukraine 
with  blood,  and  for  extirpating  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  who  followed  any  religion  except  that  of  the  Gteek  church. 
Such  is  the  consistency  of  French  philosophy ! 

The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  who,  like  the  Empress  of  Russia,  aspired 
to  celebrity  by  some  striking  effort  of  political  genius,,  and  when 
captivated  by  the  brilliancy  of  an  enterprise,  seldom  allowed  him- 
self leisure  to  calculate  the  probability  of  its  success,  had  watched 
the  aspiring  spirit  of  Catherine  with  unremitting  assiduity.  De- 
sirous of  checking  her  ambitious  career,  he  attempted  to  awaken 
the  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  to  stimulate  the  indolence  of  Turkey. 
From  some  memorials  drawn  up  by  his  orders,  and  made  public  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  it  appears  that  in  return  for  the  as- 
sistance afforded  the  Sultan,  he  flattered  himself  with  obtaining  the' 
cession  of  Egypt,  oveb  which  the  Turkish  government  possessed 
little  more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of 
an  enlightened  administration,  might  become  a  most  valuable  co- 
lony. It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  documents  suggested  to 
Buonaparte  the  idea  of  subjugating  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

The  sanguine  temper  of  Choiseul,  overlooking  all  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  his  way,  anticipated  the  glory  of  delivering  the  Ame- 
ricans from  the  English  yoke,  and  protecting  the  Poles  against  the 
despotism  of  Russia.  A  minister  lessimprudent  might  have  been 
deterred  from  engaging  in  such  gigantic  projects,  by  the  penury  of 
the  public  treasury ;  but  he  relied  upon  meeting  with  the  most  cor- 
dial support  from  the  gratitude  of  a  Parliament,  whose  cause  he  had 
advocated  with  a  vehemence  approaching  to  indiscretion.  But 
while  he  was  actively  preparing  to  humble  the  enemies  of  France, 
he  was  stripped  of  his  authority  by  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  royal 
seraglio,  which  tended  to  degrade  the  character  of  Lewis  more  than 
any  of  his  former  enormities ;  and  to  cover  with  shame  a  once 
haughty  aristocracy,  "which  with  all  its  pretensions  to  dignity  and 
honour,  condesc^ended  to  supplicate  for  places  and  pensions  at  the 
feet  of  a  notorious  prostitute. 

llie  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  had  eitposed  the  Duke  to  the  de- 
testation of  their  numerous  partisans,  who  were  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  discredit  his  measures;  and  who 
publicly  designated  the  Duke  of  Aiguillon  as  the  only  person  ca- 
pable of  defending  the  royal  authority  against  the  attacks  of  the 
parliaments,  and  the  philosophers.  These  insinuations,  however, 
would  probably  have  been  attended  with  no  important  conse- 
quences, had  they  not  been  supported  by  charms  more  persuasive 
l^an  those  of  eloquence. 

Mademoisellj^ 
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Mademoiselle  de  LangCj  after  having  publicly  followed  tlie  pro- 
fession of  a  prostitute  at  Paris,  had  connected  herself  mtii  the 
Vicomte  Uubarri,  a  man  of  low  educatioaj  and  profiigate  manners^ 
who  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  gaming-liouse.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  the  pcrsoti  employed  by  the  king  in  providing  fresh 
beauties  for  his  seraglio,  Dubarri  spoke  in  such  raptures  of  his 
tnistres^^s  chamiSj  that  he  prevailed  upon  his  friend  to  introduce 
her  to  Lewis.  His  brother  was  base  enough  to  accept  her  for  a 
wife';  and  she  was  presented  at  cotirt  as  Countess  Dubarri,  Ac- 
customed as  they  were  to  the  open  violation  of  every  moral  dulyi 
the  Parisians  were  unable  to  contemplate  without  shame  and  indigo 
nation  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  common  courtizan  dispensing 
the  favours  of  the  crown.  There  are  gradations  in  vicej  and  the 
king  had  successively  passed  through  the  various  degrees,  till  he  had 
discarded  every  feeling  which  ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  hiseyes^ 
as  a  parent^  a  sovereigUi  and  a  christian. 

The  pride  of  tlie  minister  disdaining  to  acknowledge  the  ascen- 
dancy of  a  woman  whom  he  justly  despised^  he  became  the  victim 
of  her  caprice.  It,  howevcrj  required  some  little  dexterity  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  king  to  dismiss  a  servant  who  had  acquired  consider- 
abte  influence  over  him  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversation^  the 
clearness  of  his  statements,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  intro- 
duced amusing  anecdotes  amid  the  most  serious  discussions.  But 
the  perseverance  of  the  favourite  proved  ultimately  triumphant,  and 
an  administration  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon^  the 
Chancellor  Maupeou,  and  the  Abb^Terrai,  who  had  been  recently 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  iiminces.  Tlie  latter,  who  was  tlie  ablest 
of  this  daugeroiis  triumvirate,  possessed  a  strong  understanding  and 
a  resolute  mindj  which  was  capable  of  undertaking  the  most  de" 
tperate  actions,  when  stimul  ated  by  interest  or  ambition .  Maupeon^ 
who  owed  his  preferment  to  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  was  the  first 
to  abandon  his  patron.  Insolent  to  all  whom  he  thought  his  infe- 
riors, but  meanly  servile  to  those  w horn  he  feared,  no  man  was 
ever  better  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  despotism,  or  to  ren- 
der authority  odious.  The  reputation  of  d'Aiguillon  had  been  re- 
ciently  tarnbihed  by  a  sentence  of  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  but 
from  a  court  like  that  of  Lewis  XV.  no  disgrace  was  regarded  as 
an  exclusion. 

Under  pretext  of  restoring  to  the  crown  its  ancient  prerogatives, 
the  trio  conceived  a  regular  plan  for  overturning  the  constitution, 
and  depriving  die  people  of  those  scanty  privileges  which  even  the 
despotism  of  Richelieu  had  respected,  For*lhis  purpose  all  the 
parliaments  were  successively  suppressed,  and  new  tribunals  created, 
tlis  members  of  whichj  though  little  versed  in  forensic  affairs,  were 
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masters  of  a  science  which  the  Chancellor  regarded  as  far  more 
important — the  science  of  servility  and  adulation.  , 

The  death  of  the  king,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  licentious  amours. 
Was  hailed  as  a  national  blessing,  and  closed  the  disgraceful  scene. 
The  jealous  temper  of  Lewis  had  rendered  his  successor  as  much 
a  stranger  to  every  branch  of  the  administration^  as  if  the  science  of 
government  had  been  innate^  or  descended  to  the  next  heir  with  the 
regalia.  Madame  Dubarri^  being  satisfied  that  she  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  a  prince  equally  attached  to  his  amiable  consort  by  prin* 
ciple  and  affection,  had  attempted  to  render  the  Dauphin  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  his  grandfather,  by  attributing  to  a  weak  consti- 
tution diose  virtues  which  proceeded  from  tlie  parity  of  a  heart  alive 
to  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  and  zealously  devoted  to  every 
moral  duty. 

The  exterior  of  the  Dauphin  had  little  to  captivate  acfmiration, 
but  his  breast  was  the  seat  of  piety  and  bejuevolence.  His  timidity 
was  often  mbtaken  for  suspicion,  or  studiously  misrepresented  an 
such.  Better  fitted  for  the  calm  enjoyment  of  domestic  retire- 
ment than  for  the  pomp  and  bustle  of  a  court,  he  always  shewed  a 
coot^nipt  for  flattery,  which  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  friends  of 
the  favourite  to  grow  daily  more  remiss  in  their  attentions  to  him. 
Though  naturally  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  his  studies  for  the  most 
part  had  been  directed  to  objects  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  policy  of  states,  or  the  occupations  of  sovereigns ;  and  he  had 
been  taught  to  examine  them  in  their  minutest  details,  rather  than 
to  view  them  as  he  ought,  upon  a  comprehensive  scale,  as .  they 
tended  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  by  improving  their 
taiorals,  correcting  their  errors,  or  encouraging  their  industry.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  date  of  most  memorable  events^ 
and  the  geographical  position  of  every  river  and  mountain,  but  had 
scarcely  ever  attended  to  the  momentous  lessons  which  history 
affords,  as  a  science  instructing  the  existing  generation,  by  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  their  progenitors.  Sincerely  addicted  to  the  sacred 
truths  of  religion,  he  had  imbibed. the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity, 
^hich  teaches  compassion  for  the  errors  of  others,  but  enjoins  seve- 
rity for  our  own.  From  his  cradle  he  had  been  instructed  to  behol^ 
with  suspicion  the  delusive  ^theories  of  the  modern  philosophers, 
yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  ado|>t  their  boldest  projects,  when  they 
tended  to  alleviate  the  burthens  of  a  people,  whom  he  loved  with 
parental  affection. 

The  inexperience  of  the  young  monarch  required  a  guide,  and 
bone  capable  of  fulfilling  that  important  task  was  to  be  met  With 
among  the  members  oHhe  royal  family.     Undecided  in  whose  ad- 
vice to  confide,  Lewis  consulted  his  aunts,  who  were  good  women,, 
but  better  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  preacher  than  those  of 

a  minister. 
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a  minister.  By  their  recommendatioti,  he  placed  the  Count  of 
Maurepas  at  the  head  of  the  new  government ;  a  nobleman  who 
had  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of  Lewi^ 
XIV.  and  whoy  supposing  statesmen  like  wine,  to  improve  by 
keepings  would  have  equalled  Nestor  in  political  prudence.  But 
unfortunately,  neither  years  nor  experience  had  taught  him  discre- 
tion, so  that  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  presented  to  the  world  tfce  ri-< 
diculous  spectacle  of  caducity  affecting  the  frivolity  of  youth,  and 
employed  that  time  in  penning  a  sonnet  which  would  have  been 
more  properly  devoted  to  correcting  a  dispatch,  or  preparing  an 
armament.  But  though  the  king  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection 
of  his  principal  minister  he  was  more  successful  in  the'choice  of  his 
coadjutors.  The  appointment  of  Turgot  and  Malesherbes  was 
hailed  as  the  prelude  to  a  rational  reform,  and  had  not  these  en- 
lightened statesmen  been  secretly  counteracted  by  the  jealousy  of 
Maurepas,  and  the  avidity  of  the  courtiers,  it  is  probable  that  every 
abuse  would  have  gradually  disappeared  without  exposing  the  king* 
dom  to  those  dreadful  convulsions  in  which  order  and  property; 
religion  and  morality  were  ingulfed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  cry  of  the  philoso- 
phers in  favour  of  Turgot  proceeded  from  their  anxiety  to  place 
an  honest  and  able  minister  at  the  head  of  the  finances;  or  merely' 
from  the  wish  of  entangling  their  inexperienced  sovereign  in  the 
mazes  of  reform,  that,  when  he  had  once  pledged  hhnself  to  the 
country,  he  might  never  be  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  laby- 
rinth. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Bailiy,  d'Alembert,  ai^d  Con-^ 
dorcet,  with  all  their  partisans,  represented  the  intendatit  de  Limo^ 
geSy  as  the  only  person  qualified  to  support  the  tottering  credit  of 
the  nation.  From  his  undisguised  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  political  economists,  they  were  satisfied  that  he  w^s  a  friend  tav 
innovlation ;  and  to  innovate,  with  persons  of  a  certain  description; 
is  the  strongest  of  all  recommendations.  INIany  of  Turgot's  plan9 
were  inspired  by  wisdom,  and  sanctioned  by  justice.  The  equal 
distribution  of  territorial  imposts,  though  obstinately  opposed  by 
the  privileged  orders,  was  a  measure  of  indispensable  necessity^ 
since  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
than  that  those,  who  are  best  able  tavcoatribute  to  the  burthens  of 
the  state,  should  alone  be  exempted  from  bearing  them.  Others; 
perhaps,  were  too  visionary  for  political  practice,  and  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  without  shaking  the  throne  to  its  founda- 
tions. • 

A  minister  educated  by  Lewis  XIV.  could  not  be  well-inclined  ^ 
to  any  change  which  tended  to  diminish  the  mfluence  of  the  crown; 
or  to   curtail  the  piTvileges  of  the    nobility:    but  the  vanity  of 
Maurepas  got  the  better  pf  his  caution,  and  from  the  fear  of  of- 
fending 
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fending  a  powerful  party,  whose  suffrage^  as  an  author,  he  wai 
anxious  to  secure,  he  improvidently  resolved,  wliile  he  secretly  pro* 
tected  the  prerogatives  most  essential  to  royalty,  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  demands  of  philosophy.  Acting  upon  this  dangerou9 
principle — and  in  certain  situations  a  temporising  policy  is  the  most 
destructive  of  any-^he  determined  to  restore  the  parliaments,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  ov«r  all  their  proceedings. 
This  unfortunate  resolution  betrayed  a  vacillating  mind,  which 
led  men  to  cherish  the  most  extravagant  expectations,  and  to  think 
tio  concessions  too  great  to  be  extorted  by  firmness  and  persever 
ranee. 

'  Voici  quels  ^taient  les  principaux  projets  qui  se  discutaient  dans 
le  public,  et  qu'on  es'^^rait  voir  se  r^aliser  bieDt6t.  La  liberie  illimitee 
du  commerce,  amende  gradueilement ;  la  suppression  des  droits  les  plus 
on^reux  sur  les  consommations,  et  surtout  de  la  gabelle;  Tabolition  des 
corv^es ;  celle  des  usages  les  plus  tyranniques,  res  de  la  f^eodalite ;  leg 
deux-vingti^mes  et  les  tailles  convertis  ^n  un  imp6t  territorial  qui  as- 
sujetterait  la  noblesse  et  le  clerg^  aux  charges  communes ;  T^gale  re- 
|)artition  de  rimp6t  .  •  .  la  liberty  de  conscience,  le  rappei  des  protes- 
tans;  la  suppression  de  la  plilpart  des  monasteres.  Le  racfaat  des  rentes 
f^odales;  Tabolition  de  la  torture;  un  code  criminel  moins  effrayant 
pour  les  accuses ;  un  seul  code  civil  substitue  aux  dispositions  incohe* 
rentes  du  droit  coutumier  m^l^  avec  le  droit  Romain;  Tuniformite  des 
poids  et  des  mesures ;  la  suppression  de  toutes  les  entraves  apportees 
h.  rindustrie ;  tout  ce  qui  rendait  les  provinces  Fran^aises  6trang^rea 
Tune  k  I'autre,  et  quelquefois  ennemies,  modifi6,  ou  ecart6 ;  des  admi-< 
nistrations  provinciales,  compos^es  des  grands  proprietaires,  combinant 
avec  ordre  les  interSts  municipaux,  substituant  rutilit6  au  luxe  capri- 
cieux  des  monumens,  perpant  de  nouvelles  routes,  joignant  les  fleuves,  et 
les  mers,  par  de  nombreux  canaux ;  les  riches  abbayes  tenues  en  r6» 
serve,  apr^s  lamort  des  titulaires ;  Vaisance  des  cur6s  et  des  vicaires  as* 
sur^e;  les  philosophes  invites  ^fotirnir  au  gouvernement  le  ^n^ii^  deleurs 
ebservaiions  phUanihropiques  ;  la  pens6e  rendu^aussi  libre  que  Tindus- 
trie;  un  nouveau*  syst6me  d'instruction  publique,  oil  tons  les  'cieiu:  prS^ 
Jugis  seraient  combattus ;  et  Tautorite  civile  rendue  ind6pendante  du 
pouvoir  eccl6siastiqiie/ — vol.  iv.  p.  369- 

Notwithstanding  almost  every  article  contained  in  this  catalogue 
of  national  grievances  required  the  serious  attention  of  government, 
and  many  of  them  denianded  immediate  correction,  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  them  without  a  feeling  of  horror,  because  they 
cjarry  the  imagination  to  that  diabolical  period,  when  they  served 
as  the  war-whoop  to  those  who  decorated  robbery,  assassination, 
and  atheism,  with  the  imposmg  titles  of  patriotism,  philanthropy 
and  virtue.  '  m  ■ 

The  fifth  volume  commences  with  an  attempt  to  palliate  the 
atrocity  of  those  whose  folly  or  crimes   occasioned  the  ruin  of 
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France^  b^  endeavouring  to  prove  that  thej  acted  from  mistaken 
motiveSj  and  not  from  intentional  depravity. 

'  La  haine,'  saya  our  author,  •  ne  fut  jamais  plus  loin  des  cceurs  des 
franfais,  qii'au  moment  o^  ils  approchaient  d'une  rtvolutioni  its  n» 
combinaient  que  des  plam  paciiiques;  jamais  ila  nWaicfiil  fXc  plus 
ligucfi  pour  vaincre  tous  Ics  maux  di>nt  La  nature  nous  impose  letribut, 
el  ceujf  qui  pentMrent  par  mi  lie  voies  dans  leb  institutions  sociales.  lis 
luttaient  cotUre  ia  necessiie  dans  roigueilleux  espoir  d'en  renverser  Jes 
loix,  et  se  croyaient  appeUCs  par  la  Providence  m^me  k  desarmer 
toutcs  ses  rigueurs.  D'etoimantes  fureurs  allaient  se  d6clarers  el  la 
piete  la  plus  active  remplissait  les  ames/ — v*  ii. 

All  thi!^  h  evtretncty  plausible^  but  unfortunately  it  is  contra- 
dicted by  facts i  It  would  be  the  extreme  of  injustice  to  accuse 
every  one  who  contributed  to  that  fatal  catastrophe.  Many,  who 
contended  most  warmly  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  were  impelled 
by  patriotic  ardour  and  cousideied  the  destruction  of  every  social 
Institution  as  the  first  step  toward  a  salutary  reform.  Severely 
indeed  were  they  punished  for  their  folly,  in  supposiiig  tliat  a  vain 
and  volatile  people  was  capable  of  rational  freedom ;  for  no  sooner 
had  they  sanctioned  the  plans  of  the  jacobins  by  the  splenSour  of 
virtue  and  birth^  than  they  became  the  victims  of  their  culpable 
crednlityp 

However  signal  the  prosperity  to  w  hich  any  other  nation  had 
attained,  it  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  a  people, 
impelled  by  vanity  to  reject  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  to  regard 
jnntation  as  degrading  to  the  genius  uf  nieuj  whom  Providence  had 
connnissioned  to  instruct  the  world  in  the  art  of  making  constitu- 
tions. The  Feuillans  fell^  and  made  way  for  a  desperate  banditti, 
who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  and  who,  after  inhu- 
manly murdering  the  mildest  of  monarchs^  aspired  to  dethrone  the 
Almighty.  The  crimes  of  these  ruffians  so  far  exceed  the  bounds 
pf  human  depravity,  that  the  historian  who  undeitakes  to  transmit 
them  to  the  execration  of  posterity,  will  probably  be  accused  of 
malevolence :  for  who,  not  a  contemporary  of  the  act,  will  ever  be 
brought  to  believe  that  a  man,  once  professing  Christianity,  and  not 
actually  bereft  of  his  senses,  should  publicly  disclaim  the  existence 
of  a  God,  and  abolish  his  worship  with  atheistical  mockery  in  the 
very  place  where  he  had  been  so  often  addressed  with  fervent  de-^ 
yotion  by  the  gratitude  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  f  Was  it  during 
the  performance  of  this  execrable  ceremony,  that  '  la  pi^t^  la  plus 
uctive  remplissait  leurs  amesf'  Or  is  it  difficult  to  discover  ^  les 
traces  dun  crime'  in  tlie  hearts  of  those  monsters,  who  dragged  the 
virtuous  Elizabeth  to  a  scaffold  ^ 

The  passages  just  extracted  may  possibly  have  been  a  necessar 
f  aerifies  to  the  times :  for  it  must  he  acknowledged  to  the  credit  oi 
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M.  Lacretelle,  that  he  in  general  writes  with  a  degree  of  candour 
and  moderation,  little  calculated  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of  a  despot. 
In  a  future  edition,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  these 
objectional  passages,  and  giving  way  to  his  natural  feelings,  which 
upon  the  whole  are  more  favourable  to  justice,  morahty,  and  reli-i 
gion,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Frenchman,  who  wrote 
during  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte. 

The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  as  we  have  already  observed,  first  formed 
the  project  of  encouraging  the  Americans  to  revolt,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  feeble  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  every  imagination  was 
heated  by  the  seducing  chimera  of  universal  philanthropy,  that  thej 
were  openly  assisted  by  the  government.  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch, who  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  led  astray  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  was  cruelly  punished  for  his  imprudence  in  sending 
his  officers  to  study  the  science  of  disaffection  in  the  revolutionary 
schools  of  Philadelphia:  nor  did  better  fortune  attend  the  ill*, 
judged  liberality  with  which  he  taxed  the  resources  of  France  for 
supplies  to  enable  the  Congress  to  keep  their  armies  on  foot ;  since^ 
cxclu^ve  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Americans,  who  deserted  him 
while  living^  and  instituted  civic  feasts  in  joyful  commemoration  of 
his  murder,  these  supplies  bore  heavy  on  the  failing  revenues  of 
-  France,  and  added  to  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  by  which  the 
nation  was  convulsed.  ^ 

Almost  all  descriptions  of  persons  had  been  successively  entrusted  > 
with  the  n^anagement  of  the  finances,  but  such  were  the  radical 
defects  of  the  system,  that  scarcely  any  advantage  had  accrued,  even 
from  the  enlightened  probity  of  Turgot.  What  then  remained  ?  A 
drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  straw ;  so  will  a  falling  government. 
A  banker  of  Geneva  had  told  the  world,  that  he  alone  wa^  in 
possession  of  the  important  secret  by  which  England  was  enabled 
to  provide  resources  for  every  exigency ;  and  as  this  bold  assertion 
was  supported  by  the  eloquence  of  his  wife  and  the  talents  of  hig 
cook,  people  began  to  repeat  in,  the  most  fashionable  circles,  that 
M.  Necker  was  the  prodigy  wanted.  D'Alembert  has  remarked 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  if  a  man  assures  the  world  he  is 
wiser  than  they,  one  half  will  believe  what  he  says  and  the  other  half 

frow  tired  of  contradicting  him.  Such  w^as  the  case  wiUi  M. 
i^ecker,  with  this  only  difference,  that  he  was  intimately  persuaded - 
he  vi'as  speaking  truth,  when  eulogising  his  own  wisdom  and  virtue. 
After  amassing  a  princely  fortune  by  commerce,  M.  Necker, 
with  the  tifle  of  envoy  from  the  republic  of  Geneva,  affected  to 
patronise  men  of  taste  and  genius,  and  thus  assembled  a  chosen 
society  from  which  nothing  was  excluded  except  vice  and  immora- 
lity. He  had  long  been  at  war  with  the  political  economists,  as 
the  warm  champion  of  (be  East  India  0>nipany.    Whether  he 
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foresaw  uny  danger  ia  l!ie  principles  of  Target,  or  opposed  them 
only  from  itit€rested  motives^  or  was  so  accustomed  to  the  minute- 
ness of  comitiercial  details  that  he  despised  Jill  theoretical  systems, 
is  a  cjuestion  of  little  importuticc.  At  all  events  he  declaiitied 
against  the  unfettered  commerce  of  grain  with  the  violence  of  ^ 
man  ambitious  of  di^^tinetion.  The  conlidence  and  plausibility 
with  wiiicli  he  defeiideii  his  opinion  in  a  celebrated  pamphlet, 
divided  the  sentiments  of  the  public,  and  obtained  for  its  author  the 
title  of  a  second  Colbert,  while  bin  antagonist  was  designated,  by 
bis  numerous  partisans,  as  the  disciple  and  rival  of  Sully* 

Popnlarity  at  this  time  begyn  to  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
for  hereditary  honours.  The  \\  eakness  of  Maurepas  was  easily 
persuaded  that  the  admission  of  a  Protestant  into  the  council  of 
state^  would  be  likely  to  conciliate  the  philosophers,  by  provliig 
that  he  was  superior  to  those  illiberal  prejudices,  which  had  bq- 
long  degraded  and  ruined  the  nation, 

After  gaining  over  the  premier  by  flattering  his  vanity,  it  was  re» 
quisite  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  king,  which  was  accomplished 
by  appealing  to  his  ruling  passion,  the  love  of  his  subjects.  tJti' 
der  the  conduct  of  a  minister  more  prudent  than  Turgot,  and  whos^ 
system  w  as  equally  liberal,  the  friends  of  Necker  pretended,  that 
hopes  tnight  be  entertained  of  again  beholding  the  uationul  eiEpen^ 
diture  reduced  within  llie  yearly  receipts,  without  the  necesijity  of  re- 
curring to  additional  tiixes*  Under  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Royal 
Treasure  M,  Necker  obtained  tlie  entire  management  of  the 
finances ;  though  he  declined  to  accept  the  salary  attached  to  that 
office.  A  resolution  so  novel  was  w^armly  applauded  by  the  mnlti* 
tude;  but  men  of  discernment  were  rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
Republican  pride^  or  the  ostentatious  display  of  an  ill-judged  genci* 
I'osity, 

The  leading  principles  of  Turgot's  administration  were,  *  No  new 
loans,  no  increase  of  taxation.'  Such  a  declai'ation  astonished  at 
a  time,  when  it  w^as  generally  known  that  there  was  an  annual  de- 
ficit of  above  a  million  sterling.  But  the  boldness  of  Necker  wai 
still  more  surprising,  who  denied  the  necessity  of  augmenting  th« 
buithens  of  the  people,  though  he  daily  added  to  the  national  debt 
by  borrowing  money  to  cover  the  expenses.  lutimately  acquainted 
"with  the  minutest  details  of  a  great  mercantile  establishment,  M» 
Necker  seems  to  have  regarded  the  science  of  iinance  as  a  banker^ 
and  not  as  a  stdtesman^  He  had  superficially  studied  the-  system 
of  loans,  by  w  hich  England  provides  for  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment at  the  expense  of  posterity,  and  was  astonished  at  the  effect? 
it  produced,  widiout  reflecting  that  in  a  free  and  commercial  coun* 
try  many  resources  exist,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  look  for  under 
a  despotic  govemmeut,  and  particularly  in  a  country  where  trade 
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'was  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and  where  in  a  statement  of  national 
wealthy  the  minister  included  a  few  baskets  of  capons,  quails,  and 
|)artridges,  occasionally  sent  to  Margate  and  Brighton.  Having 
assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  the  credit  of  a  government  depends  en- 
itirely  upon  the  moral  character  of  its  minister,  he  flattered  himself 
that  the  unblemished  name  of  Necker  would  prove  as  satisfactory 
.to  the  public  creditors  as  the  mortgage  of  a  land  or  a  malt  tax  : 
and  for  some  time  at  least  the  illusion  was  perfect.  The  wealthy 
Inerchants  of  Genoa,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam,  laid  aside  their 
4isual  caution,  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  in  the  funds  of  ^ 
nation,  which  had  more  than  once  defrauded  its  creditors  by  a 
bankruptcy. 

The  boasted  resources  by  which  the!  envoy  of  Geneva  pretended 
to  balance  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  consisted  in  nothing  but 
|>altry  retrenchments  in  subordinate  offices,  and  the  suppression  of 
9L  few  inconsiderable  places  in  the  royal  household.  In  his  cele-^* 
3>rated  defence  of  his  own  administration,  there  are  many  more 
traces  of  vanity  than  of  genius.  The  statements,  for  the  most  part,  . 
jare  those  of  expectation,  not  of  experience,  and  are  founded  upon 
jkhe  results  of  projected  ameliorations,  instead  of  presenting,  as  they 
-ought  to  have  done,  an  unembellished  picture  of  the  disbursements 
and  Receipts. 

Tliough  the  enthusiasm,  excited  by  the  elevation  of  a  foreigner 
and  a  Protestant,  began  rapidly  to  abate,  yet  all  his  financial  edicts^ 
were  unregistered  by  the  parliament,  with  little  opposition.  In- 
deed, no  great  efforts  of  patriotism  could  be  expected  from  the 
aupporters^of  every  aristocraticat  prejudice,  who  trembled  lest 
any  violent  measure  should  again  deprive  them  of  the  pleasures  at- 
tached tp  rank  and  fortune  in  the  most  dissipated  capital  in  Europe. 
Some  of  the,  younger  members,  however,  were  beginning  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  political  economy,  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  the  ministers.  Among  those,  the  most  remark- 
able  for  the  boldness  of  his  plans,  and  the  fire  with  which  he  an- 
nounced them,  was  Duval  d'£spremesnil,  a  person  destined  to  act  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  turbulent  scenes  which  preceded  the  revo- 
lution. Having  already  signalised  his  name  by  opposing  Necker, 
when  contending  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  the  glory  to  be  acquired. by  openly  sup- 
porting the  privileges  of  the  parliaments  against  the  attacks  of  a  re- 
publican minister.  D'Espremesnil's  understanding  was  too  acute 
to  overlook  the  inherent  defects  of  a  system,  which  exaggerated  the 
solidity  of  the  public  credit,  without  placing  it  on  a  tangible  basis. 
The  principal  point  for  which  he  struggled,  was  to  shew  that  M. 
Necker,  while  he  affected  to  follow  the  example  of  England,  was 
ignorant  of  the  causes  from  which  her  unrivalled  prosperity  arose. 
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No  sooner  had  the  envoy  of  Geneva,  in  appearance  at  least,  ob^ 
tained  a  firm  footing  at  court,  than  he  openly  aspired  to  form  a 
party  in  the  council,  by  displacing  Sartine,  atid  the  Prince  de  Mour 
barey,  and  giving  their  departments,  the  Admiralty  and  War- 
Office,  to  the  Marquisses  of  Segur  and  Castries.  Till  then  he 
had  conducted  himself  like  a  man  occupied  in  exploring  an  un^ 
known  island  and  fearful  of  meeting,  at  every  step,  with  a  preci-  , 
pice  or  a  monster.  Fully  aware  of  the  obstacles  to  his  elevation, 
he  had  contented  himself  with  magnifying  the  reduction  of  a  piti- 
ful pension  to  a  superannuated  servant,  into  an  object  of  natioi^ 
importance,  while  he  timidly  refrained  from  any  reforms,  which 
might  displease  the  queen,  or  the  princes.  The  opposition  of  the 
clergy  on  the  score  of  religion  he  deprecated,  by  extolling  that 
powerful  body  as  models  of  virtue  and  piety,  while  he  depended 
upon  receiving  the  support  of  the  parliaments,  on  account  of  his 
hostility  toward  their  enemy  Turgot. 

The  publication  of  a  work,  intended  to  announce  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  Necker,  who  boasted  of  having  reduced  the  nar 
tional  expenditure  below  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts,  by  the 
very  extraordinary  expedient  of  raising  loan  after  loan,  without 
creating  any  new  imposts  to  pay  the  interest,  afforded  ample  mate^ 
rials  for  serious  discussion  to  the  opposite  parties.  By  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ministers  it  was  zealously  applauded  as  a  prodigy  of 
political  wisdom,  while  it  was  treated  by  his  adversaries  as  a  bold 
and  impudent  fiction.  Besides,  the  watchful  eye  of  avidity  disco- 
vered, in  the  *  Compte  Rendu,'  an  inclination  to  revive  the  favQnrife 
project  of  Turgot,  for  depriving  the  nobility  of  all  fiscal  exemption; 
and  in  consequence  a  clamour  was  raised  at  Versailles,  which  fur- 
nished Maurepas  with  a  pretext  for  removing  a  too  popular  rival. 
The  death  of  that  minister,  who  did  not  long  survive  this  political 
triumph,  made  way  for  the  appointment  of  Uie  Count  de  Vergei^- 
nes,  who  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  various  diplo- 
matic employments.     / 

During  the  bustle  of  war,  the  minds  of  the  public  had  been  sp 
entirely  occupied  with  the  fallacious  project  of  humbling  England, 
that  the*  internal  weakness  of  the  government  had  escaped  observa- 
tion; but  when  the  return  of  peace  allowed  men  leisure  to  attend 
to  domestic  concerns,  it  became  every  day  more  apparent.  vAM 
the  springs  of  the  monarchy  had  been  gradually  relaxed  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the^ friends  of  reform  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  speedy  realisation  of  every  visionary  plan,  which  folly  or  en- 
thusiasm cherished.  It  was  not  by  progressive  improvements  that 
this  happy  revolution  was  to  be  effected — No  I  freedom  and  pros- 
perity were  to  succeed  oppression  and  distress,  with  as  much  rapi- 
dity as  if  the  change  had  been  wrought  by  magic.    The  existipj; 
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generatioh  undertook  to  secure  the  happiness  of  its  descendants  for 
ever ;  and  the  space  of  iseventeen  years^  which  still  remained  before 
the  century  expired^  was  deemed  amply  sufficient  for  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  great  and  beneficent  enterprise. 

Gaiety  and  splendour  had  resumed  their  empire  at  Versailles 
since  M.  de  Calonne  had  assumed  the  direction  of  the  finances. 
But  it  was  alone  by  the  court  that  his  elevation  to  power  was  ap* 
plauded;  because  the  generality  of  mankind  were  not  of  opinioii 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  were  likely  to  improve  under  th^ 
superintendence  of  a  minister  who  affected  to  regard  the  most 
costly  entertainments  as  conducive  to  national  prosperity^  because 
ttfey  served  to  encourage  various  branches  of  commerce^  which 
might  otherwise  have  languished  for  want  of  incitement.  In  for- 
mer times  the  important  gravity  of  a  controuler-general  had  cast  a 
gloom  over  every  yS^e,  but  the  appearauce  of  Calonne  was  the 
signal  for  joy.  Whether  the  princes  wanted  money,  or  the  queen 
applied  for  a  place  for  one  of  her  friends,  the  former  was  sent 
without  a  moment^s  hesitation,  and  an  appointment  had  been  kept 
vacant  on  purpose.  Availing  himself  of  the  confidence  which  Necker 
had  inspired,  he  borrowed,  anticipated,  prolonged  expiring  taxes^ 
and  created  new  ones,  without  once  reflecting  that  every  additional 
loan  tended  to  widen  the  abyss  into  which  he  was  sinking.  Per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Economists,  he  explained 
the  advantages  which  they  promised  to  produce,  and  the  evils  with 
which  they  might  be  attended,  with  an  eloquence  that  reudered  the 
most  complex  theories,  not  only  intelligible,  but  amusing.  Evei| 
during  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Necker,  he  prevented  thf 
driest  of  all  political  discussions  from  disgusting  the  delicate  tast^  > 
of  a  courtier,  and  thus  augmented  the  number  of  his  partisans ;  fo^ 
he  was  too  well  acquaiuted  with  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  not 
to  fed  that  the  higher  classes  would  be  sure  to  favour  the  writer 
whose  style  was  most  lively  and  captivating. 

The  prodigality  of  the  ministers  having  quickly  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  parliament,  such  symptoms  of  opposition  appeared, 
as  served  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
his  present  system,  withoi4t  being  constrained  to  resort  to  mea«- 
sures,  which  it  would  b^  highly  inexpedient  to  employ.  He  ac- 
cordingly formed  the  desperate  project  of  convening  the  States 
General,  which  had  not  met  since  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. 

So  bold  a  conception  might  have  alarmed  a  monarch  more  re- 
solute than  the  unfortunate  Lewis ;  but  Calonne  liad  little  doubt  of 
obtaining  his  consent,  provided  he  could  make  it  appear  that  it  was 
a  necessary  step  to  the  enactment  of  those  measures,  by  which  alone 
the  burthens  of  the  people  could  be  alleviated.  These  consisted, 
iirst,  in  a  new  distribution  of  taxes,  by  which  the  revenue  would 
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be  materially  raised^  and  tbe  expenses  of  collecting  it  lessened  : 
and  secondly  J  in  the  abolition  of  those  invidious  privilegesj  which 
the  culpable  tiiiiidity  of  former  administrations  had  respected, 
though  they  unquestionably  opposed  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to 
permanent  improvements  of  every  description, 

These  obaervations  being  presented  in  the  most  fascinating  co* 
lourSj  and  the  glorious  example  of  Henry  IV.  held  out  as  a  model 
for  imitation,  Caloune  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 
a  measure  pregnant  with  every  evil.  The  sanguine  temper  of  the 
minister  had  led  him  to  attribute  to  disinterested  benevolence  the 
general  eagerness  for  the  correction  of  abuses*  A  foreigner  might 
easily  have  committed  such  a  mistalcey  but  it  was  quite  inex- 
cusable in  a  native.  To  tbe  former,  Lewis  might  have  appeared 
under  tlie  amiable  character  of  an  indulgent  parent,  who,  though 
personally  averse  to  expanse  and  dtssipation^  was  induced  by  the 
natural  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  indulge  hb  family  in  every  amuse- 
ment not  decidedly  vicious.  But  Calonne  could  uot  be  deceived 
by  outward  appearances ;  he  knew  perfectly  w  ell  that  the  aequies*- 
cence  of  the  king  proceeded  froixi  a  facility  of  temper,  which 
often  led  him  to  tolerate  what  he  seriously  disapproved. 

The  queen,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  ornament  and  promoter  of 
every  fde.  Naturally  an  enemy  to  all  those  chilling  forms  which 
separate  royalty  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  she  banished  in  the 
liours  of  social  intercourse  the  ceremonies  of  etiquette,  which  in 
spite  of  their  insipidity  can  never  be  abolished  with  safety.  In  the 
delightful  retirements  of  St.  Cloud  and  the  Petit  Trianon,  where 
pleasure  seemed  to  preclude  every  serious  pursuit,  the  nioiit  impor- 
tant affairs  were  discussed.  Among  her  intimate  fnends  were  per- 
sons who  professed  the  warmest  admiration  for  the  fashionable 
theories  of  the  day ;  and  others  w^io  criticised  the  political  esta- 
blishments of  France  by  satirically  comparing  them  with  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  which  was  held  up  by  all  who  disapproved  of 
the  existing  order  of  things,  as  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  ^ 

Though  the  morals  of  the  court  were  far  from  being  regulated 
by  tbe  example  of  Lewis,  they  no  longer  exhibited  that  disgusting 

ficture  of  sensuality  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  his  predecessor. 
t  was  a  considerable  sjtep  toward  improvement,  to  find  that  virtue 
was  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  that  gallantry  assumed  the 
mask  of  reserve,  or  excused  herself  as  the  victim  of  an  irresistible 
sentiment, 

livery  thing,  however,  concurred  to  presage  an  approaching  revo- 
lution, Botli  in  the  church  and  the  army  a  spirit  of  discontent  wa» 
pretty  generally  diffused.  For,  not  wi  As  landing  tlie  king  had  la- 
boured to  ameliorate  the  destiny  of  the  inferior  clergy,  he  adhered 
with  pertinacity  to  an  unpopidar  principle,  introduced  by  his  pre- 
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decessofj  of  never  conferring  a  mitrej  nor  even  an  opulent  bene- 
fice, upon  a  plebeian.  The  distinction  wa^  still  more  imprudent  in 
the  army;  and  tlie  despair  of  obtaining  the  just  rewards  of  merit, 
had  rendered  most  of  the  officers,  who  were  not  of  patrician  extrac- 
tion, inimical  to  a  government  by  which  iliey  were  deprived  of  every 
hope  of  preferment. 

Sucli  appears  to  have  been  the  public  feeling,  when  one  cala- 
mitous error  removed  every  boundary  which  hud  hitherto  opposed 
the  licentiousness  of  sceptical  research,  and  defended  the  charac- 
ter of  royalty  against  the  shafts  of  scandal  and  falsehood.  Botli 
crown  atid  mitre  were  simultaneously  stripped  of  that  powerful 
charm  J  the  offspring  of  opinion^  which  ignorance  adored^  and  wis- 
dom respected, 

lire  history  of  the  necklace,  iu  which  a  courtier  and  a  cardinal 
was  made  the  dupe  of  a  notorious  prostitnte,  has  been  so  often 
discuiised,  that  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  it.  We  have  had 
various  opportunities  of  consulting  persons  best  qualified  to  form  a 
rational  judgment  respecting  that  shameful  transaction,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that,  from  all  we  have  heard,  w^e 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  no  respect  imp  he  a  ted  in  the  business ,  But  the  folly  of  the 
cardinal  cannot  be  explained^  except  by  admitting  that  his  un- 
bounded extravagance  having  plunged  him  into  difficultiesj  lie  had 
been  tempted  to  pilfer  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  funds 
of  the  clergy  to  whom  he  was  treasurer,  and  that  not  being  able  to 
balance  his  accounts,  he  had  taken  up  tlie  diamonds  as  a  temporary 
resource.  In  a  country  like  tbisj  a  prelate  might  be  tried  and  con- 
victed without  materially  affecting  the  character  of  the  clergy ;  but 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  partook  of  the  infamy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburgj  when  publicly  b rough fbefo re  a  criminal  tribunal,  in 
company  w  ith  persons  so  notoriously  profligate,  that  even  to  know 
tliem  was  disgrace. 

That  the  cardinal's  knavery  was  surpassed  by  his  folly,  no  disin- 
terested inquirer  can  deny.  Under  a  tinner  government  he  woujd 
have  been  ordered  to  retire  into  some  distant  monastery^  where  his 
name  and  his  vices  might  be  forgotten.  But  instead  of  remaining 
an  object  of  universal  coiitemptj  he  soon  became  one  of  compassion. 
The  public^  overlooking  the  guilt  of  a  dissohite  prelate,  directed 
tlieir  indignation  against  the  queen,  pretending  that  tlie  pleadings 
had  been  hiieutionalty  falsified,  and  that  the  advocates  had  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  their  clients  from  n  cnminal  complaisance  to 
the  court.  The  discussions  were  no  longer-  directed  by  the  wish  of 
arriving  at  truth,  but  influenced  entirely  by  prejudice  and  party. 
After  ten  months  had  been  spent  in  judicial  proceedings,  the  car- 
dinal was  absolved  by  the  parliament :  but  as  il  was  impossible  to 
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exculpate  him  without  condemDing  La  Mothe  and  her  buabandj  they 
were  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  punishment.  Aware  of  the  fate 
Tfhich  awaited  him,  the  latter  had  fled  into  Eoglandj  where  being 
joined  by  his  wife,  who  found  means  to  escape  from  coniinemcut, 
the  infamous  couple  published  a  libel  which  surpassed  every  work 
of  a  similar  description,  both  for  the  extravagance  and  the  atrocity 
of  the  ace  ueati  ans  *  Pub  1  ic  opin  ion  d  es  i  gna  ted  a  prin  c  e  of  t  he  bl  ood 
as  the  instigator  of  this  publication*  The  charge  was  so  monstrou^^ 
that  at  the  tinie  it  was  made^  humauity  wished  to  disbelieve  it; 
but  subse<]|nent  events  removed  every  doubt,  so  far  as  analogy 
could  remove  them ;  for  what  action  could  be  too  iniquitous  for 
that  man  to  have  undertaken ^  who  was  base  enough  to  barter  the 
illustrious  name  of  Bourbon  for  the  Jacobinical  title  of  Egalili^ 
and  publicly  to  proclaim  his  molhcr'K  dishonouri  by  boasting  that 
he  wos  the  son  of  a  coachman  I 

As  a  preparatory  step  to  the  convocation  of  the  Slates-General, 
an  assembly  was  convened,  composed  of  persons  of  different  con- 
ditions^ who  were  most  conspicuous  for  rank,  talent,  or  probity. 
The  old  courtiers  were  astounded  at  this  desperate  measure^  which 
itmck  at  the  fouadaUons  *>f  the  mouarchy  \  and  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu satirically  inquired  of  one  of  his  friends,  what  punishment  h« 
thought  would  have  been  inflicted  by  Lewis  XIV.  upon  any  minis- 
ter who  had  even  ventured  to  propose  it. 

AH  the  visions  of  Calonne  were  speedily  dissipated,  when  be 
discovered  that  the  Notables,  instead  of  sanctioning  his  pUms^  con- 
tented themselves  with  poitiUng  out  their  defects.  The  delicit  was 
attributed  solely  to  his  prodigality  and  imprudence,  and  he  was  even 
accused  of  attempting  to  deceive  the  nation  by  presenting  a  fallacious 
report.  The  disgrace  of  the  minister  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to 
the  indignation  of  the  public;  and  his  removal  made  way  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  shortly  after  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat. 
Though  highly  respected  for  political  sagacity  while  confined  to  a 
private  station,  Brienne  w^as  no  sooner  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority, than  he  proved  himself  totally  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  iu  which  he  had  so  rashly  engaged.  Had  the  varions 
edicts^  sanctioned  by  die  Noiablesj  been  immediately  presented  to 
the  parliament,  they  might  possibly  have  been  enregistered  without 
a  single  murmur;  but  the  dt:Iays  uf  the  minister,  who  acted  with 
a  timidity  no  less  unexpected  by  bis  friends  than  by  hi«  enemies, 
allowed  time  for  the  opposition  to  rally  their  forces  ;  and  the  rash- 
ness of  the  cardinal,  whose  caution  and  violence  were  eqmdly  in- 
judicious, in  bainshing  the  parliament,  served  only  to  augment  tlie 
popularity  of  a  body^  too  powerful  to  be  braved  w^ith  impunity. 

It  was  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  retain  his  situation  at 
tUcb  a  crisis.     After  having  wantonly  committed  the  character  of 
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the  king  by  as  act  of  unqualified  despotism^  and  lavished  the  public 
money  with  such  profusion,  that  scarcely  a  livre  was  left  to 
answer  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  he  was  com- 

Kelled  to  abandon  the  helm.  The  voice  of  the  people,  which  had 
ast^necl  his  f?Jl,  csflled  for  M,  Necker  as  his  successor.  TUar 
was  indeed  a  proud  moment  for  the  banker  of  Geneva,  who  fqun<| 
himself  courted  by  sjl  ranks,  and  even  warmly  solicited  by  ^ 
beautiful  princess  to  become  the  saviour  of  his  adopted  country. 
Persons  unacquainted  with  his  real  character^  were  apprehen- 
sive that  he  might  decline  so  dangerous  an  office,  but  those  who 
ienew  his  failing  were  assured  of  his  compliance ;  and  their  judgment 
was  confirmed  by  the  event,  for  no  sooner  had  he  read  the  queen'n 
flattering  letter,  than  his  vanity  yielded  without  consulting  hia 
reason. 

The  leading  object  which  engaged  the  new  minister's  attention 
was  the  formation  of  the  States-General.  They  had  anciently  con- 
stituted three  separate  chambers,-^-that  of  the  nobles,  the  clergy^ 
§9d  the  tiers'itat, — and  all  questions  had  been  decided,  not  by  die 
majority  of  voices,  but  by  the  majority  of  chambers.  By  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  reduced  to 
paere  cyphers,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  -any  mea- 
sure, which  was  disagreeable  to  the  privileged  orders.  So  long  $s 
they  continued  to  vote  in  this  manner,  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy must  he  irresistible ;  but  if  all  the  delegates  should  be  united 
in  a  single  assembly,  the  triumph  of  the  commons  was  assured. 
This  therefore  was  a  point  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  that 
Mr.  Necker  unfortunately  attempted  to  evade;  because  he  was 
afraid,  if  he  conformed  to  ancient  precedents,  of  losing  his  popu- 
larity; and  liiii'ltew  that  if  he  indulged  the  wishes  of  the  public, 
he  must  enAte^  the  very  existeiice  of  the  monarchy. 

The  folloiflfw  extract  (which  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of^e 
subject)  djfcjiclllts  the  general  ferment  with  striking  veracity. 

*  La  co^rraft  divisee  en  deux  partis,  qui  d^s  le  premier  moment  de 
leur  disodrdB^'accablaient  de  tous  les  temoignages  d'une  haine  em- 
jport^e.  i*L&yuc'd'Orleahs  se  d^clarait  pour  lie  tiers4tat,  et  cherchait 
avidemCiftttiilites  les  occasions  d'exciter  I  enthousiasme  du  peuple.  La 
plfipart'deii^tiobles  qui  s'^taient  distingu6s  dans  la  guerre  d*Amerique 
suivaij^ot. l^^m^me  parti,  el  iappuyaient  des  maximes  quails  avaient  re- 
jCueil^es^yl  milieu  de  cette  republique  naissante Par^tout  la  mul- 
titude (Digfaisant  cause  commune  avec  les  classes  les  plus  brillantes  du 
tierfr^ta^ajoutait  un  poids  terrible  a  leurs  reclamations.  .  .  .  Les  bien- 
fai)9,  Ie|  plus  recens  etaient  meconnus.  Le  peuple  de  campagne,  cbez 
leqnef  ,9  est  si  facile  d'eveiller  Ten  vie,  poussait  des  cris  de,  rage  autour 
di  t(y^*  chateaux,  dent  Tacc^s  avait  ^te  souvent  ouvert  k  sa  misere, 
Itrdndait  responsabtes  de  ces  maux  ces  magistrals  qui,  dans  leur  remon- 
Itaqc^,  en  avaient  fait  souvent  un  tableau  exagfer^.  De  braves,  et 
''    *  vieux 
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vie  ax  miUttiires,  auxquels  un  iiouvcaa  edit  refusal  t  \c  |*rix  de  leur» 
scrvkes,  se  iiiDiitra.it*nt  fiera  d*une  online  plt!beienot%  que  Ul  vanitfs  dm 
Icurs  jeuncs  cQlont'li  leur  avait  souvenl  reprocljc.  Les  car^s  de  cam- 
pagnu  voyaient  ar river  le  momeiU  ou  les  grand eii  dignit^s  dc  Teglise 
poiinaieiit  recotnpenser  hi  siuiplicii6  le  leur  ibi,  el  la  comtance  de  leur 
charite,  Le;*  gens  de  lettres  rompaient  leur  ancienne  alliance  avec  ies 
hommes  de  la  cour,  qui  chercluiient  k  leur  humilier,  et  rangi^atcnt  aa 
Bombre  des  titres  g^lorieux  du  tiers-etat,  les  tjuvrages  imniortels  de 
pleb^ieiis  tcls  que  Curncille,  Racine,  Molifere,  Boileau*  &c*  On  inter** 
rogeail  rhistoimi  on  s^irmait  d'uDe  baitie  nouvdle  contre  ta  ^odalite^ 
ITse  formait  dans  les  villei  principales  du  royaujne  dm  asauciauon:!  o{| 
I  on  s'engai^eait  k  faire  triompher  ia  cause  du  tiers-ctau  Tous  |es  traitf 
tlu  ridicule  ^taienl  lances  contre  les  anoblis  qui,  par  leurs  prelensions, 
parabsaieni  de&avouer  leurs  peres*  On  upplaudissast  av^tc  transport  ati 
thedtre  les  vers  et  luB  maximes  dans  lesqtiels  Torgueil  dtrs  rangs  Hixlt  con* 
fondu*  Enfin  le  tiers-^tat,  des  les  premiers  jours  ou  I'on  rappella  aon 
uom,  et  ou  Van  voulnt  s'opposer  h  ce  qu*jl  se  nsaintint  dans  ufi  rang,  oit 
le  cours  des  siecles  la  vail  llitt  m  on  ten  ressembiait,  non  a  un  parti  qui 
r^unit  ses  furces,  mais  u  une  armee  qui  vient  dieter  des  loix,  Des  qu7l 
avail  un  tel  sentiment  de  sa  puissance,  il  devexiait  biea  daugereu^c  de» 
la  lui  contester/^ — vi*  277* 

Again ; 

*  On  avail  ex  t  re  mem  en  t  si  mpli  fie  les  pnncipes  de  la  l^gblation,  en 
les  rend  ant  absolns,  Un  ton  trenchant  couvrait  des  cannoissance* 
superficielles;  avec  vingtuu  trente  axioraes  on  confundait  lout  less  voir 
lies  vieux  publicistcs*  Les  mots  experience  et  n»iHne  etaient  d  even  us 
parfnitement  synoninies.     On  n'invoqnait  un  pen  Hiistoire,  que  poor 

lie  professer  ouvertement  I  Ignorance Mais  des  deux  partis  qui 

allaient  se  cnmbattre.  Tun  ne  sentait  pas  assez  ce  que  le  dix-huitienm 
siecle  command  ait,  et  I'autre  eo  nip  tail  pour  Hen  les  lefonf  de  tous  les 
siiicles  antcrieurs/  — vi.  290. 

Enough  J  WE  imagine,  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  revolution 
was  occasioned  by  the  profligacy  and  misconduct  of  former  reigns, 
5iiid  niigbt  have  taken  place  even  if  Rousstau  and  Voltaire  bad 
never  ex  is  ted,  though  they  inidoiihtedly  contributed  to  hasten  it.  It 
is,  however  J  a  question  of  a  very  interesting  nature,  whether  authors 
in  general  are  influenced  by  il^e  habits  and  opinions  of  the  age  in 
^hich  they  flourish,  or  direct  the  public  taste.  No  man  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  would  have  written  upon  the  miracles  of  St, 
Ij^nauns  in  France,  or  published  political  treatises  in  Spain.  If  a 
'^vritcr  wishes  to  be  popular  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  feelings 
and  tmderstandings  of  those  who.^e  suffrage  be  is  ambitiouB  to 
obtain.  On  ihe  contrary,  wc  conceive  that  it  would  be  exlreinely 
diflicuit  to  alter  the  constitution  of  any  countrj?  without  materially 
affecting  its  literature  :  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  take  up  their 
opinions  as  they  do  their  religioHj  not  from  e:&uuiiuation  and  con- 
vktio^i  but  from  example. 
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The  spirit  of  disaffection  which  existed  m  France  for  aome  time 
previously  to  the  revokition  arose  i'rom  political  causes ;  but  the  total 

disregard  for  religion,  which  was  equally  prevalent,  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  Voltaire  and  the  Kitcyclopeditita.  Scepticisui,  when  it 
proceeds  from  philosophical  inquiry,  must  uecessarily  be  circum- 
tcribed  within  a  very  narrow  circle ;  because  few  people  have  lei- 
lure  or  ability  for  such  disquisitions :  but  unfortunately  the  far 
greater  number  of  tliose  %vho  profess  iutidelity  do  it  only  because 
they  think  it  fashionable,  and  erroneously  consider  faith  as  the  mark 
of  a  weak  understanding.  The  lower  clas.^es  are  in  general  inclined 
to  respect  the  establitthed  worship,  wliatever  it  may  be;  but  wheti 
they  are  continually  toid  that  prte^^ts  are  impostors^  and  that  religion 
is  a  farce,  they  begin  to  suspect  tliat  they  have  been  deceived,  and 
grow  outrageous  at  the  idea  of  having  so  long  sacriiiced  their  plea- 
sures and  interests  to  a  chinierai 

Of  this  the  French  philosophers  were  fidly  aware,  and  directed 
their  batteries  accordingly,  as  we  are  ostentatiously  informed  by  an 
author  who,  after  having  contributed  to  the  dreadful  explosion,  pe- 
rished in  the  tempest  he  had  raised.  Kvuhing  amid  die  niins  witli 
wliich  he  \vas  surrounded,  Condorcet  proudly  boasts  that  erudition, 
philosophy^  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  tlie  fascination  of  style,  had 
been  successively  employed  for  the  diahohcai  purpose  of  mtdermt' 
tiing  the  throne  and  the  altar.  Under  the  opposite  forms  of  humour 
and  pathos  the  poison  was  skilfully  iuitilled ;  now^  dignified  with 
the  pomp  of  metaphysical  acuteness,  it  attacked  the  understandingfl 
of  those  who  aspired  to  literary  renown ;  now  clothed  in  the  lighter 
garb  of  a  pamphlet,  or  the  voluptuous  dress  of  a  romance,  it  per^ 
verted  the  mind  by  inflaming  the  passions.  It  was  an  invariable 
tnaxim  with  the  party,  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  allude,  to  lull 
the  vigilance  of  tlieir  enemies  by  ilattering  the  establishment  which 
they  meant  to  overturn*  Thus  wliile  tliey  aimed  at  subverting  the 
Christian  religion  tbey  persuaded  the  clergy  that  toleration  was  all 
they  required ;  and  when  attempting  to  sap  the  foundalionff  of  the 
throne  they  asked  only  for  the  suppression  of  some  iiotorimis  abase. 
Fanaticism  and  tyranny  became  alternately  the  watch  words  of  the 
philosophers  ^  but  under  the  former  appellation  every  sect  w^a.^  com- 
prehended which  ackiiowledged  tlie  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  latter 
applied  to  all  legitimate  governments. 

In  conformity  to  custom,  we  liuve  given  the  title  of  philoso- 
phers' to  a  description  of  writers  destitute  of  almost  every  quality 
which  adonied  the  sages  of  autiquity.  During  the  splendid  period 
of  Grecian  literature  that  appellation  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
those  who  devoted  their  existence  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
the  improvements  of  science,  Ko  labours  were  too  arduous,  no 
dangers  too  formidable  to  stop  them  in  llie  glorious  pursuiti   They 
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wited  countries  the  most*  re^iote,  traversed  seas  and  mount^ns, 
and  encountered  heat  and  cold,  for  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with- 
some  celebrated  sage  or  exploring  some  secret  of  nature.  Their 
manners  were  austere  and  their  meditations  uninterrupted  by  those 
trifling  occupations  which  employ  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  Seclu- 
sion and  study,  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  Providence,  enabled  them  to  form  those  celebrated  system$ 
which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  subsequent  ages,  and  afforded 
models  for  their  imitation. 

But  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  have  been  speakii^,  wer« 
beings  of  another  kind.  Instead  of  consecrating  their  lives  to  se« 
rious  studies  they  passed  them  at  the  table  of  some  wealthy 
financier,  or  in  the  boudoir  of  some  capricious  beauty.  Led 
away  by  th^  impression  of  the  moment  they  thought  it  degra- 
ding for  an  author  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  consult  the  lessons 
Of  experience  or  to  enrich  his  mind  with  die  treasures  of  literature. 
To  doubt  was  regarded  as  tlie  criterion  of  wisdom,  and  they  in  con- 
sequence affected  to  despise  all  ancient  institutions  as  the  offspring' 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Tlie  Christian  religion  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  hatred,  and  they  daily  insulted  it  with  blasphemous- 
ribaldry;  but  their  attacks  were  irregular  and  desultory.  Though 
they  all  equally  aspired  to  eradicate  from  the  breast  of  man  his  only 
consolation  in  adversity,  nothing  was  ever  less  systematic  than  their  ^ 
mode  of  proceeding.  No  union  of  opinion  connected  them ;  be-, 
cause  every  one  was  ambitious  of  surpassing  his  colleagues  in  bold- 
ness and  impiety.  Neither  were  they  less  at  variance  vi^ith  them-. 
selves.  At  one  moment  they  strove  to  establish  a  principle  which 
they  openly  controverted  at  another.  Vanity  prevented  them  from 
forming  a  sect,  because  it  was  impossible  to  embrace  any  theory: 
without  tacitly  acknowledging  the  superiority  of  its  author. 

This  subject  would  furnish  materials  for  volumes,  and  we  caa 
scarcely  a^rd  room  for  a  few  hasty  remarks  upon  the  characters  of 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  whom  we  select  from  the  vast  tribe  of 
French  unbelievers,  because  they  possessed  tlie  greatest  influence: 
over  the  opinions  of  the  agie  in  which  they  flourished. 

Of  all  the  sceptical  writers  of^he  eighteenth  century  Rousseau- 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  eloquent;  he  was  besides  the  only  one 
who  established  a  system  of  his  own,  if  the  eccentricities  df  a 
man  who  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  customs  and  ideas  of 
civilized  society  can  merit  the  appellation  of  system.  Proud,  en^ 
vious,  and  unsociable,  he  was  far  more  jealous  of  the  reputation^ 
obtained  by  his. contemporaries  than  delighted  with  the  applause 
which  he  personally  received.  After  forsaking  his  religion  and- 
country,  which  intposed  wholesome  restraints  upon  his  natural* 
profligacy^  he  declared  himself  inimical  to  all  human  institutions^ 
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because  while  appearing  under  the  character  of  a  needy  adventurer 
he  had  been  treated  with  little  ho8[iitality.  Totally  destitute  of  all 
those  amiable  qualities  which  inspire  affection  and  esteem,  he  re-^ 
garded  every  being  who  attempted  to  sooth  his  af&ictioh^or  relieve 
his  wants,  as  impelled  by  interested  motives,  and  of  course  soon 
quarrelled  with  his  greatest  benefactors.  An  insulatedH>eing  in  tht?^ 
midst  of  society,  he  considered  the  various  duties  of  life  not  as  neces-^ 
tary  sacrifices  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  whole,  but  as  so  many- 
infringements  of  natural  liberty.  From  this  strange  perversion  of 
ideas  the  greater  part  of  his  errors  proceeded.  Though  constantly 
declaiming  with  enthusiastic  fervour  in  favour  of  justice,  benevo- 
lence, and  probity,  he  as  constantly  transgressed  all  their  precepts, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  magnificent  ba«is  upon  which 
alone  they  can  securely  repose.  Too  haughty  to  own  that  his  insa- 
tiable pride  was  the  cause  of  almost  all  his  misfortunes,  he  imputed 
them  to  the  envy  of  a  hostile  confederacy.  Disdaining  to  tread  the 
path  of  experience  he  wandered  from  error  to  error,  and  though  con- 
stantly offending  the  laws  of  miorality  he  proclaimed  himself  the 
most  virtuous,  of  mortals. 

•.  The  writers  of  novels  had  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  a  de- 
lineation of  the  actions  and  feelings  of  their  dramatis  personam: 
but  Rousseau  undertook  a  more  arduous  task,  and  attempted  to  de- 
velop the  secret  workings  of  the  soul,  submitting  to  the  guidance 
of  a  heated  imagination,  and  abandoning  the  sphere  of  realities. 
It  would  therefore  be  fruitless  to  look  in  the  Nouvelle  H^loise  for 
an  accurate  picture  of  real  life,  or  for  characters  like  those  which 
move  and  act  upon  the  busy  theatre  of  the  world.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  the  creatures  of  a  distempered  fancy ;  they  are  para- 
doxes embodied  under  a  human  form. 

A  writer  who  professes  to  instruct  mankind  is  bound  to  deliver 
precepts  of  morality.  But  it  is  by  inflaming  the  passions,  anS^  by 
blotting  out  the  line  which  separates  virtue  from  vice,  that  Rousk 
seau  undertakes  to  teach  young  ladies  to  be  chaste,  and  young  raeu 
to  respect  the  rights  of  hospitality.  His  heroine,  indeed,  in  con- 
formity to  his  own  example,  is  always  prating  about  virtue  even  at 
the  time  when  she  deviates  most  essentially  from  its  precepts ;  but  to 
dogmatise  is  not  to  be  innocent.  Yet  with  all  its  defects,  there  are. 
numerous  passages  in  this  celebrated  work  which  astonish  by  their 
eloquence.  Language  perhaps  never  painted  the  coi^icts  of  love 
in  colours  more  animated  and  captivating  than  in  the  letter  written 
by  St.  Preux  when  wandering  among  the  rocks  of  Meilleraye. 

After  instructing  his  fair  readers  iu  the  arts  of  intrigue,  Rous- 
seau proceeds  to  lay  before  them  a  novel  system  for  educating  the 
fruit  of  their  amours;  and  in  this  he  proves  equally  extravagant : 
for  iiistead  of  bringing  up  his  pupil  to  be  useful  to  mankind,  hec 
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strives  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  commerce  of  civilised  society. 
According  to  the  plan  recommended  bj?  the  philosopher  of  Geneva^ 
every  thing  that  a  youth  wonid  meet  with,  when  he  enters  the 
"woridj  would  be  repugnant  to  his  habits  and  feelings.  He  would, 
indeed,  be  able  to  mend  a  chair  or  a  kettle,  and  to  find  his  way  in 
the  dark  without  fearing  to  meet  a  ghost  or  a  hobgoblin ;  but  he 
M'ould  probably  eat  with  hia  fingers^  and  wipe  his  mouth  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat* — Add  to  this,  that  the  system  is  utterly  imprac^ 
tieablej  unless  a  whole  nation  should  combine  to  carry  on  the  farce 
by  which  children  are  to  be  tricked  into  the  performance  af  their 
duty. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  of  this  extraordinary  book: 
is  the  confession  of  the  Savoyard  priest ;  in  which,  after  drawing 
a  most  striking  and  beautiful  paraHcl  between  Jesus  and  Socra- 
tes, and  contetkding  that  the  miracles  attested  by  the  Evangelists 
are  as  clearly  proved  as  any  of  the  events  recorded  by  Xenophon^ 
lie  concludes  by  deciding  in  favour  of  Deism,  because  the  duration 
of  human  life  is  too  short  to  acquire  the  dilTerent  languages,  and 
perform  the  long  joumies,  which  can  alone  qualify  a  man  to  form 
an  impartial  Judgment  between  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Maha- 
metism  I  In  a  writer  less  addicted  to  paradoxes,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  magnificent  picture  drawn  by  Rousseau  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind  with  the  total  rejection  of  his  divinity ; 
but  nothing  was  too  inconsistent  for  Uiat  man  to  adopt  who,  though 
incessantly  talking  of  justice  and  benevolence,  discarded  his  mistress 
when  ^he  had  no  friend  except  himself  to  support  her,  and  sent 
her  five  children  to  an  eleemosynary  asylum,  where  it  was  impos- 
aible  they  should  eter  be  recognised.  To  sum  up  his  character  as 
cone  be!  y  and  fairly  as  we  are  able,  we  shall  re  mark ,  that  as  a  philo- 
sopher lie  was  paradoxical  and  dangerous;  as  a  moralist  lax  and 
licentious  ;  as  a  tlieologian  unsettled  and  sceptical ;  as  a  politician 
hold  and  delusive ;  as  a  parent  unmUural ;  as  a  lover  selfish  ;  and  hj» 
a  friend  suspicii>us  and  ungrateful ;  yet,  with  all  his  eccentricities^ 
and  all  his  failings,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  wri* 
ters  that  ever  drew  tears  from  a  reader. 

Voltaire  was  endowed  with  very  different  qualities,  and  placed  in 
a  very  difterent  situation.  As  pride  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
Rousgeau,  so  was  vanity  that  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey,  Thi» 
inordinate  love  of  popular  applause  gave  a  tone  and  colour  to  all 
his  actions  during  a  long  and  splendid  career,  and  induced  him  to 
dedicate  transcendent  abilities  to  purposes  the  most  vile  and  perni- 
cious. It  was  vanity  that  induced  him  to  decorate  a  metrical  nar- 
rative of  battles  and  intrigues  w'ith  the  lofty  title  of  epic,  and  to 
forget  that  the  exalted  reputation  of  Homer  and  Virgil  was  not 
acquired  by  the  flowery  recital  of  a  dreum  or  a jomney,  nor  by  the 
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introduction  of  spirits  and  divinities/  but  by  a  creative  genius^  ati 
elevated  imagination,  and  an  doquent  and  touching  simplicity.  It 
ivas  vanity  that  led  him  to  sully  his  pen  with  disgusting  obsc^nity^ 
and  an  ostentatious  display  of  impiety,  and  to  flatter  himself  that 
a  happy  mixture  of  satire  and  wit  might  atone  for  their  turpitude, 
and  place  the  name  of  a  revolting  blasphemer  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  Ariosto.  It  was  vanity  that  tempted  him  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  his  countrymen  by  ridiculing  the  established  worship,"  and 
representing  those  by  whom  it  was  administered  under  the  odious 
character  of  hypocrites.  The  hostility  of  Voltaire  toward  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  rather  that  of  a  rival  than  of  a  philoso-^ 
pher.  He  wished  to  overturn  it,  not  so  much  from  his  entertain* 
ing  any  solid  objection  to  its  beautiful  theory,  or  doubting  thfe  mi*- 
racles  by  which  it  is  attested,  as  because  he  envied  the  glory  of  its 
divine  author,  and  even  hoped  to  be  able,  if  Christianity  wa^ 
ibdlisbed,  to  introduce  in  its  place  a  system  of  moral  indulgence 
of  which  he  might  become  the  pontiff  and  patriarch. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  push  the  subject  farther.  The  French 
devolution  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  cc^mriient  upon  thd 
Grand  Experiment  of  the  philosophers;  and  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  parson  in  future^  unless  actually  labouring  undet* 
mental  derangement,  will  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  simple 
reason,  unassisted  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Ndi;  it  is  religion 
alone  that  has  authority  to  silence  the  clamours  of  interest,  to  con-^ 
troul  the  sensual  appetites,  and  to  fetter  the  turbulence  of  ambitiom 


Art.  Xlt     The  Remorse.    A   Tragedy.    By  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Second  Editton*     8vo.     London.     1814. 

WHEN  a^ system  of  opinions,  either  new,  or  apparently  so,  is 
formally  laid  before  the  world,  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
respecting  its  merits,  till  the  whole  has  been  attentively  considered  i 
but  when  philosophical  opinions  come  to  us  cursorily  scattered 
through  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  their  merits  will  be  so  faii;ly  tried.  The  premises  being  some- 
times not  at  all,  and,  perhaps,  never  formally  laid  down,  the  con<» 
elusion  appears  to  rest  on  little  authority;  in  this  page  the  reader  is 
startled  with  one  peculiar  idea,  in  the  next  with  another,  and  between 
both,  perhaps,  traces  no  connection.  Thus  he  proceeds  nearly 
through  the  book,  still  ignorant  of  its  characteristic  feature ;  his  va- 
nity is  mortified,  and  forgetting  that  his  ignorance  should  injustice 
prevent  his  forming  any  judgment,  he  suffers  it  to  be  the  very 
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groundwork  of  his  condemnfltioD.  Or  if  towards  the  conclusion, 
he  should  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  general  theory,  the 
previous  disgust  is  in  most  instances  so  strong,  that  he  feels  no  in* 
clination  with  the  new  light  he  has  acquired,  to  reperuse  the 
volume. 

That  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  poetical  friends  (or,  to  use  a  col* 
loquial  title,  the  Lake  Poets)  have  suffered  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  world  from  this  circumstance,  we  cannot  but  beheve;  and  we 
lament  that  no  one  of  them  should  have  stated  briefly  and  plainly 
to  the  public  the  nature  of  their  poetical  theory.  We  lament  this 
the  more,  because,  though  it  will  be  found,  perhaps;  erroneous  m 
parts,  on  the  whole  we  think  it  contains  truth  enough  for  all  the 
purposes  of  poetry,  and  in  its  effects  must  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
noble  and  gentle  affections  of  the  heart.  Without  undertaking  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  we  will  yet  venture  a  few  remarks,  which 
may  help  us  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  work  before  us. 

To  a  profound  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  our  ear« 
lier  poets,  the  authors  of  the  system,  on  which  we  are  remarkkig^ 
appear  to  have  united  much  of  metaphysical  habit,  and  metaphyr 
sical  learning.  This  admiration  was  not  of  the  kind  which  displays 
itself  in  the  conventional  language  of  criticism  ;  it  was  real,  prac- 
tical and  from  Xhe  heart;  it  led  to  ceaseless  study,  to  imitation 
of  its  objects.  Analysing  by  metaphysical  aids  the  principles  on 
which  these  great  men  exercised  such  imperial  sway  over  the 
human  heart,  they  found  that  it  was  not  so  much  by  operating  on 
the  reason  as  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  We  mean  that  it 
was  not  so  much  by  argument,  or  description,  which  the  reason 
acknowledged  to  be  true,  as  by  touching  some  chord  of  associa- 
tion in  the  mind,  which  woke  the  imagination  and  set  it  instantly 
on  a  creation  of  its  own.  An  example  or  two  will  make  this  clean 
In  the  parting  speech  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  we  admire  consum- 
mate prudence  and  beautiful  expression,  and  there  the  labour  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mind  ceases ;  but  when  Gertrude  says  of  the 
frantic  Hamlet — 

*  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 

When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed. 

His  silence  will  set  drooping.' 

Beautiful  as  the  description  is,  the  mind  does  not  rest  there;  a 
thousand  ideas  of  a  gentle,  placid,  and  affectionate  nature  rise 
within  us  in  a  train,  which  we  seem  ourselves  to  have  created^ 
and  arrayed.  Once  more — in  the  following  passage  from  Milton 
every  reader  of  taste  will  admit  that  he  is  Very  differently  affected 
by  different  parts  of  it,  and  that  the  difference  solely  results  from 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  some  lines,  and  its  repose  ia 
others. 

*  Bring 
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*  Briiig  the  ralhe  primrose  thsitforsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freck'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head^ 
And  every  Jflcmer  thai  sad  embroidery  wears  J 

It  was  evident  in  fact,  that  the  latter  process  must  be  far  more 
delightful  to  the  mind  than  the  former;  as  in  the  one  case,  how- 
ever we  may  be  instructed  and  improved,  we  are  still  conscious  of 
our  inferiority;  we  stand  as  pupils  before  our  master,  and  advance 
not  a  single  step  beyond  the  limit,  which  he  marks  for  us.  But  in 
the  other,  it  is  our  master,  indeed,  who  presents  us  with  the  key  of 
Paradise,  but  we  ourselves  open  the  gate,  all  our  wandierings  ar^ 
unconstrained,  and  we  find  beauties,  and  trace  likenesses  with  all 
the  delight  of  original  composition.  It  is  true,  that  a  closer 
analysis  would  shew  that  in  this  apparent  freedom  we  are  in  fact 
following  a  prescribed  direction : — but  the  restraint  which  is  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  is  in  fact  no  restraint. 

In  so  far  then  as  metaphysical'  inquury  led  them  to  this  con* 
Illusion,  it  did  them  good  service;  and  no  one  who  has  read 
Mr.  Alison's  beautiful  Essays  on  Taste,  will  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  true  theory  of  poetic  delight.  Beyond 
this  point  metaphysics  (prompting,  indeed,  at  times  peculiar  beau- 
ties) were  on  the  whole  dangerous  companions;  and  from  the 
habits  of  making  every  mental  emotion  the  subject  of  analysis 
have  resulted,  we  think,  most  of  the  defects  which  continue  to 
impede  their  progress  to  popular  favour. 

It  is  observed  of  Mairivaux,  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  that, '  II 
ne  donne  pas  le  r6sultat  de  son  observation,  mais  I'acte  m^me  de 
Tobservation.'  The  remark  will  apply  to  our  Poets;  minute 
in  their  analyses  and  analysing  the  minutest  emotions ;  preferring, 
indeed,  from  the  greater  skill  required  in  the  task,  to  trace  to  their 
causes  the  slight  and  transient,  rather  than  the  strong  and  perma- 
nent feelings  of  the  mind,  they  have  too  often  become  not  so  much 
the  painters  of  nature  as  the  commentators  upon  her. 

By  this  method  they  have  sacrificed  the  chance  of  general  popu* 
larity  for  the  devoted  admiration  of  a  few;  and  it  may  be  sdid  that 
the  alternative  vyas  entirely  at  their  option.  But  still  we  think  the 
choice  a  faulty  one ;  the  majority  of  mankind  are  little  conversant  in 
metaphysical  pursuits;  whereas  it  should  be  at  least  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  poetry  to  please  generally,  an(^  it  is  one  of  the  highest  boasts 
of  genius  that  its  strains,  like  the  liturgy  of  our  church,  are  not  too 
high  for  the  low  and  simple,  nor  yet  too  low  for  the  wise  and 
learned, 
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But  tbis  13  nat  all ;  for  it  may  be  reasonably  doufateci|  whetheri 
from  the  coiilinual  habit  of  studying  these  sligliter  emotions,  cer- 
tain results,  having  a  tendency  to  erroneous  coiichisions  in  philoso- 
phy, do  not  of  necessity  follow.  For  first  it  seems  likely  that  the 
heart  itself  would  become  more  susceptible  of  emotion  from  slight 
causes  than  those  of  the  genera tity  of  men ;  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  or  the  connoisseurj  will  receive  the  most  extjui* 
site  delight  from  parts  of  a  productioiii  which  leave  the  commoii 
observer  in  a  state  of  indiflcrence<  Now  though  it  may  be  desi- 
rable tiiat  a  picture  should  contain  some  of  these  latent  beauties, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  who  built  his  fanse  entirely  upon 
ihem,  must  resign  his  claims  to  genius  for  the  reputation  of  mere 
science,  and  can  never  aspire  to  the  praise  of  being  a  perfect 
painter. 

Again,  such  a  study  long  continued  can  scarcely  fail  of  attach- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  importance  to  the  emoiions  so  raised, 
than  they  merit.  Whatever  we  d^vell  upon  with  intenseness  and 
ardour  invariably  swells  in  our  conception  to  a  false  magni- 
tude; indeed  this  is  implied  by  the  very  eagerness  of  our  pursuit; 
Ibud  if  this  be  true  with  the  weed,  the  shell,  or  the  butterHy,  it  ii 
evident  how  much  more  strongly  it  will  apply,  where  the  study  (as 
mu^  be  the  case  with  all  studies  conversant  about  the  operation f 
of  the  soul)  unites  much  of  real  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  build  the  exaggerations  of  partial  fondness.  The 
native  of  a  flat  country  gradually  swells  his  mole-hills  to  moun- 
tains; no  wonder  then,  if  by  constantly  beholding,  and  deeply  feel- 
ing the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their  own  lakes,  Mr,  Coleridge  and 
his  friends  have  learned  to  invest  every  part  with  a  false  appear- 
ance of  greatness ;  if,  in  their  eyes,  every  stream  swells  to  a  river, 
«very  lake  to  an  ocean,  and  every  headland,  that  breaks  or  orna- 
ments their  pro3pect^  assumes  the  awful  form  of  a  giant  promon- 
tory. But  %vhat  is  still  worse,  the  habitual  examination  of  their 
owu  feelings  tends  to  produce  in  them  a  variation  from  nature 
almost  amounting  to  distortion.  The  slight  and  subtle  workings  of 
the  heart  must  be  left  to  play  unobserved,  and  without  fear  of  ob- 
sensation  J  if  they  are  intended  to  play  freely  and  naturally ;  to  be 
overlooked  is  to  be  absolutely  rt^strained.  The  man  who  is  for 
ever  examiuiug  his  feet,  as  he  walks,  will  probably  soon  move  in  a 
stiff  and  constrained  pace  ;  and  if  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  discover  the  natm'e,  order,  and  cause  of  our  slightest  emotions, 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will  operate  ni  their  free 
course  or  natural  direction* 

Now  if  we  are  justified  in  any  of  these  suppositions,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind  the  views  of  nature  ex- 
hibited by  the  Luke  Poets,  and  their  own  feelings  with  the  excite- 
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ment  of  them^  should  often  appear  strained^  and  even  fictitious* 
The  majority  of  their  readers  have  passed  glow-worms  and  bird's* 
nestSy  celandines  and  daisies^  without  any  emotion  lively  enough  to 
be  remembered;  and  they  are  surprised^  unfairly  perhaps,  but  not 
unnaturally,  that  so  much  sensation  should  be  attributed  to  so  tri«- 
fling  a  cause.  They  lose  their  fellowship  of  feeling  with  the  poet^ 
and  are  therefore  ^t  the  best  but  uninterested  by  the  poem. 

Another  source  of  peculiarities  in  the  poets  under  consideration 
is  the  particular  warmth  and  energy  of  their  feeling  in  the  cpntem- 
plation  of  rural  scenery.  They  are  not  the  tasteful  admirers  of 
nature,  nor  the  philosophic  calculators  on  the  extent  of  her  riches, 
and  the  wisdom  of  her  plans;  they  are  her  humble  worshippers. 
In  her  silent  solitudes,  on  the  bosom  of  her  lakes,  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  her  forests,  they  are  surrendered  up  passively  to  the  scenery 
around  them,  they  seem  to  feel  a  power,  an  influence  invisible  and 
indescribable,  which  at  once  burthens  and  delights,  exalts  and  purir 
fies  the  soul.  All  the  features  and  appearances  of  nature  in  their 
poetical  creed  possess  a  sentient  and  intellectual  being,  and  exert 
an  influence  for  good  upon  the  hearts  of  her  worshippers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  poetical  than  this  feeling,  but  it  is  the  p^isfortune  of 
this  school  that  their  very  excellences  are  carried  to  an  excess. 
Hence  they  constantly  attribute  not  merely  physical,  but  moral 
animation  to  nature.  Ocean  has  an  heart,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  consequence,  all  the  passions  of  love,  pride,  joy,  &,c. ; 
the  moon  is  at  one  time  merciful,  at  a  another  cruel,  at  one  time 
loves,  at  another  hates ;  and  the  waves,  the  st^rs,  the  clouds^  th^ 
music  of  the  sky  are  all  friend?  to  the  mariner.  These  are  to  ba 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  common-places  of  poetry ;  to  say 
that  a  riv§r  kisses  its  banks,  or  that  thes^ea  embraces  an  island  are 
but  metaphors  borrowed  from  physical  appearances,  and  bear  a 
broad  difference  from  passages  in  which  an  inanimate  being  per- 
fi)rms  an  external  action  in  obedience  to  some  internal  feeling. 

To  an  extension  or  rather  a  modification  of  this  last  mentioned 
principle  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  beautiful  tenet  so  strongly 
inculcated  by  them  of  the  celestial  phrity  of  infancy.     *  Heavea 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,*  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  a  passage 
vi^hich  strikingly  exemplifies  the  power  of  imaginative  poetry ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  on  seeing  an  infant  asleep,  exclaims : — : 
*  Thou  smiFst  as  if  thy  thoughts  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring. 
And  who  cftn  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  eye  !^ 

The  tenet  itself  is  strictly  imaginative;  its  truth,  as  matter  of  ^phi- 
)osopby;  may  ^ell  be  doubt^;  certsuxily  ia  th^  extent  in  which 
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they  take  it,  it  does  not  rest  or  Scripture  foundation^  and  may  seetn 
to  be  contradicted  by  tlie  experience  of  even  mother,  wlio,  id  the 
wayward  fretfuhiess  of  her  infant,  finds  constant  exercise  for  that 
unweariable  love  whicli,  seemingly  on  this  very  account,  the  Eter- 
nal Wisdom  has  so  wonderfully  im planted  iti  her  breast*  Still, 
however,  we  hold  that  in  poetry  that  may  be  allu^'^  ed  to  be  true 
which  accords  with  general  feeling* 

There  are  yet  a  few  points  of  no  common  importatice  to  be 
noticed,  in  which  we  scruple  not  to  rank  the  Lake  Poets  above  all 
that  have  gone  before  them.  In  their  writings  die  gentle  and 
domestic  virtues  of  an  uflfectionate  heart  are  uniformly  exalted  above 
the  splendid  and  dangerous  heroi^rm  which  lias  been  too  generally 
the  theme  of  other  p{>ets*  In  their  writings  women  are  dra>viip 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  lofty  yet  met* k ;  patient  and  cheerful ;  dutiful, 
affectionate,  brave,  faithful,  and  piuu.^ ;  the  pillars  diat  adorn  and 
support  the  temple  of  this  life's  happiness. 

*  Playful  and  artless,  on  the  summer  wave  ^ 

Sportino  with  buoyiint  wing,  the  fairy  scene 
With  la i rest  grace  adorning,  but  in  woe. 
In  poverty,  in  sonl-subdnhig  toils. 
In  patient  tending  on  the  sick  man  s  bed, 
Jn  ministerings  of  love,  in  bitterest  pangs 
Failblul  and  firm  ;  in  scenes  where  sterner  hearts 
Have  cracked,  still  cheerful  and  still  kind/ 

Lastly  J  love  is  purified  from  the  grossnesa  of  passion :  it  is  idle 
to  s^ay,  that  this  is  an  unattainable  exaltation;  all  models  should 
be  perfect,  ihouj^h  man  remains  imperfect,  that  in  striving  to  reach 
what  is  impossible  v*;e  may  attain  to  what  is  uncommon*  Love, 
with  the  Lake  Poets,  becomes  what  he  should  be,  a  devout  spirit^ 
purifying  the  soul,  and  worshipping  God  most  in  his  most  beau^ 
teous  or  his  most  noble  work« 

It  would  not  impair  the  authority  of  the  preceding  remarks  were 
we  to  admit  that  they  do  not  apply  with  precisely  the  same  force  to 
the  writings  of  all  the  Lake  Poets.  It  appears  to  us  that  chance 
or  a  congenial  mode  of  thinking  has  brought  into  intimate  con- 
nection minds  of  very  distinct  powders  and  peculiarities.  Thus  a 
school  of  poetry  has  arisen  of  which  all  the  members  agree  ia 
some  points,  but  differ  in  others ;  and  even  where  they  agree  in 
kind  they  sometimes  differ  in  degree.  In  examining  their  writings, 
therefore,  we  are  to  expect  a  general  resemblance  in  all,  which  yet 
shall  be  neither  so  strong  nor  universal  as  to  obliterate  a  peculiar 
character  in  each.  Mr.  Sou  they,  for  instance^  appears  to  us  more 
active,  and  playful,  than  those  with  whom  his  name  is  here  asso- 
ciated :  metaphysical  enough  to  gratify  the  vanity,  without  fa- 
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tiguing  the  attention^  of  the  common  reader ;  rather  Sweetly  de- 
velopping  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  than  curiously  untwisting  the 
subtleties  of  the  mind;  diffusing  ovej:  his  whole  picture  a  co- 
louring more  grateful  and  soothing,  but  less  contrasted  with  strong 
light  and  shade ;  more  delightful  and  amiable,  more  curious  and 
e^LCursive,  but,  on  the  wfiole,  perhaps  possessing  less  of  that  touch- 
ing and  irresistible  power  which  incidentally  redeems  the  wilder 
eccentricities  of  his  friends. 

We  now  turn  to  the  poem  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  in  which  we  think  the  defects  and  the  beauties  which 
have  been  noticed  as  characteristics  of  the  school  will  be  found 
to  be  strongly  exemplified. 

The  Marquis  Valdez,  a  nobleman  residing  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Grenada,  has  two  sons,  Alvar  and  Ordonio,  of  whom  the  first  be- 
ing betrothed  to  Teresa,  an  orphan  ward  of  his  father,  departs  on 
bis  travels.  At  their  parting  Teresa  had  bound  round  his  neck  her 
own  portrait,  with  a  solemn  promise  froni  him 

*  That,  save  his  own,  no  eye  should  e'er  behold  it 
Till  his  return. 

Ordonio,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Teresa,  had  been  an 
nnperceived  witness  of  this  interview,  and  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  Alvar's  return  was  expected,  he  sends  three  Mores- 
€oes  to  waylay  and  assassinate  him.  To  Isidore,  one  of  the  three, 
^faose  life  he  had  spared  in  battle,  he  states  that  the  man  they  are  to 
murder  is  betrothed  to  a  lady  whose  affections  were  placed  on  him- 
self, and  whose  honour  had  been  surrendered  to  his  passion;  he  in- 
forms him*  also  of  the  picture  and  particularly  insists  on  that  as  the 
assurance  of  his  death.  Alvar  meets  the  assassins,  and  fights  so 
bravely  as  to  compel  them  to  a  parley ;  he  offers  Isidore  his  purse^ 
which  is  rejected,  he  then  exclaims, 

*  I  have  a  brother,  and  a  promised  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me  ;  and  if  I  fall 

That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours. 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name;  he  said  Ordonio, 
Son  of  Lord  Valdez !  I  had  well  nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said,  (if  that  indeed  I  said  it, 
And  that  no  spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ,) 
That  woman  is  dishonoured  by  that  brother, 
And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  you. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.     I  told  him 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.     He  looked, 
Aye,  just  as  you  look  now,  only  less  ghastly ! 
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At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  threw 
1 J  is  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life — 
It  was  not  worth  his  keeping*' 

The  discovery  overcomes  the  spirit  of  Alvar;  he  surrenders  the 
-  pledge,  which  had  lost  its  value,  and  promises  absence  and  secrecy 
Meantime  his  fate  is  variously  reported,  and  Ordonio,  assured  of  his 
death  by  the  picture,  roams  the  seas  in  a  pretended  search  of  him^ 
and  returns  with  an  account  of  his  having  been  lost  in  a  storm. 
He  then  professes  his  love  for  Teresa,  who  still  cherishes  a  roman- 
tic hope  of  Alvar's  safety^  and  feels  the  strongest  aversion  to  Or- 
donio, Some  time  elapses,  during  which  Alvar  serves  under  *  the 
heroic  Maurice*  in  Belgimn,  and  is  laken  prisoner.  Upon  his  re- 
lease, he  determines  to  return  home,  still  feeding  a  visionary  hope 
that  Teresa  may  be  innocent,  and  determining,  at  all  events^  to 
awaken  remorse  in  the  breast  of  his  brother.  At  this  point  the 
drama  opens,  Alvar  lands  in  Grenada  disguised  as  a  Morescoe 
chief,  and  meets  Teresa  on  the  sea  shore;  he  converses  with  her 
w^ilhout  disclosing  himself,  believing  her  innocent,  yet  convinced 
that  she  is  married  to  Ordonio,  At  lliis  interview  was  present  Al- 
hadra,  the  wife  of  Isidore,  wlio  had  come  to  solicit  Ordonio  to 
rescue  her  husband  from  the  Inquisiiiou  by  attesting  his  Christiani- 
ty ;  Ordonio  consents,  and  Isidore  is  released.  He  is  then  desired 
by  his  benefactor  to  assist  him  in  convincing  Teresa  of  Alvar*g 
deatli*  He  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  wizard,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  sch 
lemn  scene  of  enchantment,  to  produce  the  picture  as  the  last 
thin^  which  Alvar  grasped  in  death,  Isidore  declines  the  task,  and 
recommends  the  stranger^  who  has  already  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  sorcerer  in  the  neighbourhood,  Ordonio  visits  Alvar,  who 
agrees  to  perform  the  part,  and,  in  receiving  instructions,  becomet 
fidly  assured  of  Teresa's  innocence,  and  that  she  is  slill  unmarried. 
The  scene  commences  with  mysterious  music  and  invocation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed,  but,  at  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  por* 
tiait,  b  presented  the  picture  of  the  assassination  of  Alvar.  Or- 
donio has  just  time  to  exclaim, 


'  the  traitor  Isidore  !' 


%vhen  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  rush  in*  Valdez  and  Ordo- 
nio are  freed,  but  Alvar  is  connuitted  to  a  dungeon  as  a  dealer  in 
magic.  Ordonio  now  determines  on  the  death  of  Isidore  and  the 
stranger.  He  lures  the  former  to  a  cavern  and  kills  him.  He  re- 
tunis  to  execute  his  revenge  on  the  stranger,  who  had  just  been 
visited  and  recognized  by  Teresa,  An  animated  scene  ensues,  in 
which  Alvar  discovers  himself,  and  roui^es  in  Ordonio  the  strongest 
feehngs  of  remorse.  In  the  midst  of  his  agonies  Alhadra  enters 
with  a  band  of  Morescoes  to  aveuge  the  death  of  her  husband, 
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and,  after  some  parley^  on  an  alarm  of  '  Rescue  and  Valdez/  stab» 
Ordonio.  She  has  just  time  to  retire,  when  Valdez  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  armed  peasantry,  and  the  play  concludes. 

There  is  enough  of  incident  and  interest ;  events  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  though  there  is  room  for  sentiment, 
it  is  not  made  to  supply  the  place  of  incident,  or  to  bear  the  bur* 
then  of  the  play.  Neither  is  there  any  deficiency  of  marked  and 
accurately  drawn  character.  Isidore  is  invested  with  the  virtues 
and  vices,  which  are  so  often  found  allied  in  the  same  mind,  when 
oppression  compels  to  habitual  deceit,  when  the  moral  principles 
are  unsettled ;  consenting  at  one  time  to  be  an  assassin,  through 
gratitude,  yet  at  anqther  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  a  compara- 
tively innocent  artifice,  when  he  had  found  himself  once  deceived 
by  his  benefactor.  Alh^dra  too  possesses  some  decisive  features, 
exhibiting,  as  women  often  must  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  many  of  the  virtues,  many 
of  the  faults,  and  none  of  the  graces  of  the  female '  character ; 
faithful  to  her  husband,  watchful  over  her  children,  but  implacable 
to  her  enemies.  Her  character  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  citing  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  strong  powers  which  Mr.  Coleridge  pos- 
sesses in  depicting  the  mind  under  feelings  of  the  most  acute  agony. 
She  is  describing  her  ^tate  of  mind  on  discovering  the  murder  of 
her  husband : 

1  stood  listening, 

Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband  ! 
Naomi. — Thou  calledst  him  ? — 
Alhadra, — I  crept  into  the  cavern ; 

'Twas  dark  and  very  silent,  (wildiy)  What  saidst  thou? 

No,  no,  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 

Lest  I  should  hear  no  answer.     A  brief  while 

Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 

Of  that  for  which  I  came  1     After  that  pause, 

0  heaven!  I  heard  agrqan,  and  followed  it; 
And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 

Into  a  strange  recess — and  there  was  light,  ^ 

A  hideous  light — his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 
Its  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink. 

1  spake,  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan  • 

Came  from  that  chasm  !   It  was  his  last  1  his  death-groan. 

Naomi, — Comfort  her,  Allah ! 

Alhadra, — I  stoOd  in  unimaginable  trance 
And  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 
Listening  with  horrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  ! 
But  I  had  heard  his  last — my  husband's  death-groan. 

.Ordonio  however  is  evidently  the  poet's  favourite,  and  we  think 
^e  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.    It  is  difficult  to  selects  any  one 
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passage^  which  will  give  a  full  idea  of  the  various  yet  not  inconsistent 
peculiarities  of  his  character ;  they  are  collected  only  (and  this  we 
think  a  merit)  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  poem.  In  the  follow- 
ing extract  however,  where  he  is  preparing  himself  for  the  murder 
of  Isidore,  he  draws  the  prominent  features  of  his  character,  omit-* 
ting  at  the  same  time  the  brightest  traits  of  it.  The  scene  is  in  thci 
cavern. 

Orrfonio.— One  of  our  family  knew  this  place  well. 

Isidore, — "Who  ?  when,  my  Lord  ? 

Ord, — What  boots  it,  who  or  when  ? 
Hang  up  thy  torch — I'll  tell  his  tale  to  thee. — 
He  was  a  man  different  from  other  men, 
And  he  despis'd  them,  yet  rever'd  himself. 

Isid, — What,  he  was  mad  ? 

Ord. — All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him ! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet, 
And  pressM  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.     In  this  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 

/«'(/.— 'Alas,  poor  wretch  ! 
Madmen  are  mostly  proud. 

Ord, — He  walk'd  alone. 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsought  for  troubled  him. 
Something  within  would  still  be  shadowing  out 
All  possibilities;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.     Once,  as  so  it  happened, 
A  fancy  cross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest : 
To  this,  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice. 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep. 
The  man,  who  heard  him — 

Why  didst  thou  look  round  ? — 

Isid, — I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  Lord! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.     As  I  went 
From  forth  my  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleep — 
But  I  am  talking  idly — pray  proceed ! 
And  what  did  this  man? 

Ord, — With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality       / 
To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  possible  thing — 
Well,  it  was  done ! — (then  very  wildly) 

Why  babblest  thou  of  guilt? 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  passed  fairly  off. 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee — dost  thou  listen  ? 

Isid, — I  would,  my  lord,  you  were  by  my  fireside, 
I'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye, 
Tho'  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight* 
But  I  do  listen — ^pray  proceed,  my  lord. 

Ori, 
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Ord. — ^Where  was  I  ? 

Isid, — He,  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale — 

Ord. — Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  scorn, 
Tam'd  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — ^and  such  he  seem'd. 

To  this  heartless  suspicion  and  contempt  of  allmen^  he  unites  a 
certain  degree  of  generosity  and  honour ;  and  when  he  finds  Isidore 
armed  and  prepared  to  meet  him,  he  joyfully  exclaims : 

*  Now  this  is  excellent,  and  warms  the  blood  ! 
My  heart  was  drawing  back  ;  drawing  me  back 
With  weak  and  womanish  scruples.     Now  my  vengeance 
Beckons  me  onwards  with  a  warrior's  mien, 
And  claims  that  life,  my  pity  robb'd  her  of. — 
Now  will  I  kill  thee,  thankless  slave,  and  count  it 
Among  my  comfortable  thoughts  hereafter.' 

He  strikes  us  as  bearing  in  many  points  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  murderer  of  the  lamented  Perceval ;  in  his  moral  madness 
framing  a  new  code  of  action,  in  which  he  is  self-constituted  judge 
and  executioner,  and  by  which  the  most  dreadful  acts  of  vengeance 
stand  justified  of  guilt ;  feeling  indeed  at  times  the  tortures  of 
unperverted  conscience,  yet  neither  terrified  nor  subdued  and 
angry,  at  the  weaknesses  of  a  nature,  which  he  deems  unworthy  of 
him. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  Ordonio ; 
but  we  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  characters,  because  they  are 
either  slightly  drawn,  or  are  in  themselves  rather  interesting  and 
amiable,  than  strongly  marked  or  original.  But  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  play.  No  scene,  to 
be  natural,  should  be  exclusively  filled  with  prominent  characters ; 
indeed  these  are  qualities  which  may  be  said  to  exist  only  by  com- 
parison, and  certainly  cannot  have  their  due  eflfect,  unless  they  are 
relieved  by  contrast. 

To  the  merits  of  incident  and  character,  we  have  to  add  the 
charm  of  a  rich  and  glowing  poetry.  Indeed  in  all  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge writes  are  to  be  observed  a  loftiness  and  purity  of  sentiment, 
a  picturesque  conception  of  imagery,  and  a  luxuriance  of  fancy, 
which  make  us  regret  that  he  has  so  much  abused  his  endowments. 
The  following  description  is  highly  poetical : 

*  The  morning  of  the  day  of  our  departure 
We  were  alone  :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us. 
And  blending^  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Suffus'd  the  tear-drops  there  with  rosy  light ; 

There 
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There  seemed  a  glory  round  us,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision.* 

There  is  something  of  uncommon  richness  and  wildn^ss  of  fancy 
in  the  following  speech  of  Teresa : 

p-  *  There  are  woes 

III  barter'd  for  the  garishness  of  joy. 

If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untir'd  eye,  ' 

To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean  j 
Or  in  the  sultry  hour,  beneath  some  rock, 
My  hair  dishevelled  by  the  pleasant  sea-breeze, 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 
All  past  hours  of  delight.     If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  there, 
To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 
^  Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  him  tell  them } 

And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  uud  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return  ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 
Sits  on  my  grave,  and  gazes  at  the  m6on ; 
Or  haply  in  some  more  fantastic  mood. 
To  be  in  Paradis»>  and  with  choice  flowers 
Build  up  a  bower,  where  he  and  I  might  dwell, 
And  there  to  wait  his  coming!     O  my  sire. 
If  this  be  wretchedness,  what  were  it,  think  you, 
If  in  a  most  assured  reality 
He  should  return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 
Smile  at  him  from  my  arms  !' 
Highly,  however,  as  we  think  of  the  merits  of  the  Remorse,  we 
confess  we  are  rather  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been  popu* 
lar  on  the  stage.     The  plot  has  radical  errors,  and  is  full  of  impro- 
babilities.    It  is  improbable,  that  Teresa   should  not  recognise 
Alvar ;  it  is  improbable,  that  neither  Ordonio  nor  Isidore  should  . 
discover  him ;  it  is  improbable,  that  Alhadra  should  have  been  able 
to  collect  her  band  of  Morescoes  in  so  short  a  time ;  it  is  impro- 
bable, that  she  should  hava  penetrated,  undiscovered,  with  them,  to 
the  dungeon  in  the  castle ;  it  is  still  more  improbable,  that  she 
should  escape  with  them^  unmolested,  when  Valdez  and  his  pea- 
santry must  have  been  in  the  very  entrance.    There  is  also  a  coa-t . 
siderable  awkwardness  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot;  between  the 
closing  of  each  act  and  the  opening  of  the  following  one,  more  of 
the  action  is  carried  on,  than  it  is  possible  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  natural.     We  do  not,  however,  build  upon  those 
errors  our  opinion,  that  the  play  is  not  likely  to  keep  possession  of 
the  stage.    We  know,  that  in  the  illusion  of  splendid  scenery^  and 
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the  bustle  of  representation,  greater  defects  than  these  m^y  well  be 
overlooked ;  but  we  think  that  the  great  merits  of  the  Remorse  are 
precisely  those  which  in  representation  would  be  neglected^  or  ill 
understood  by  the  majority  of  spectators.  The  character  of 
Ordonio  is  the  masterly  conception  of  an  original  ifnind,  but  to  be 
duly  appreciated  it  must  be  not  merelv  seen,  but  studied:  it  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  metaphysical  habits  of  the  author;  and 
the  parts  mtist  be  compared  with  each  other^  and  with  the  whole, 
before  we  can  enter  into  the  poet's  own  ideas  of  Ordonio. 

Again>  the  poetry,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  strongly  as  it  appeals  ia 
many  parts  to  the  heart,  is  yet  too  frequently  of  a  lofty  and  imagi- 
native character,  far  removed  from  the  ready  apprehension  of  com- 
mon minds.  We  consider  the  invocation  to  be  appropriate  and 
happy:  and  aided  by  music,  scenery,  and  the  solemn  feelings  that 
naturally  arise  on  such  occasions,  we  can  conceive  that  the  whole 
effect  must  have  been  awful  and  imposing ;  but  how  few  of  the 
audience  would  comprehend  at  a  single  hearing  poetry  so  full  of 
mysterious  and  learned  allusion,  as  the  following  ! 

With  no  irreverent  voice,  or  uncouth  charm 

I  call  up  the  departed.     Soul  of  Alvar,  ' 

Hear  our  soft  suit 

Since  haply  Aou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company, 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  9-  dizzy  motion, 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard : 
Fitliest  unheard !  For  oh  ye  numberless 
And  rapid  travellers,  what  ear  unstunn'd. 
What  sense  unmaddened  might  bear  up  against 
The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  !     [Music. 
Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o*er  my  head. 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss^high  the  desert  sands 
That  roar,  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parch'd  caravan,  that  roams  by  night. 
And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 
That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 
Stands  vast  and  moves  in  blackness,  &:c. 

Throughout  the  play,  the  reader  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
Shakspeare,  will  perceive  the  author's  ardent  admiration  of  the 
ifather  of  the  English  drama.  Mr.  Coleridge  is,  however,  no  ser- 
vile copyist;  in  general  his  imitation  is  of  that  judicious  kind 
which  is  felt  every  where,  and  seen  no  where,  a  likeness  of  the 
whole,  rather  than  a  copy  of  any  part ;  in  some  instances,  however, 
by  boldly  venturing  to  try  his  strength  with  his  great  master,  he 
forces  us  to  a  comparison  of  particular  passages  which  is  not 
favourable  to  him.  The  imitation^  for. example,  of  Hamlet's  pic- 
^        :       •  ture 
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ture  of  his  father  and  uncle^  though  not  without  sobie  beautiful 
lines j  appears  to  be  the  effort  of  an  injudiclou^i  and  mistaken 
ambition.  Should  we  e%en  allow,  that  in  any  instance  of  this  sort 
Mr,  Coleridge  had  equalled  the  parallel  passage  in  Shakspeare, 
this  would  not  in  any  way  affect  our  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  poets*  It  is  one  thing  to  invent,  another  to  imitate ;  it  la  one 
tiling  as  by  inspiration  to  throw  out  a  bright  passage,  which  shall 
become  a  text  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  for  ever,  and  another  to 
study  that  passage,  to  eu  large  its  he  an  ties,  to  supply  its  dt:fcctSj  to 
prune  itti  hixuriancies,  and  thus  hi  length  produce  a  faultless  copy 
of  an  imperfect  original*  Mr*  Coleridge  is  not  often  guilty  of 
this  fault;  he  has  in  general  rather  given  us  the  character^  than  tbe 
features  of  Shakspeare.  For  these  and  many  other  excellences^ 
which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  noticing,  we  will  venture  to 
recommend  the  Remorse  to  our  readers.  We  are  confident  of  its 
success  in  the  closet,  we  wish  we  could  be  as  sanguine  of  ourowoi 
when  we  exhort  Mr.  Coleridge  to  a  better  application  of  the 
talents,  which  Providence  has  imparted  to  him*  He  has  been 
long  before  the  public,  and  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  ability 
proportioned  rather  to  what  he  is  supposed  capable  of  perform- 
ing, than  to  any  thing  which  he  has  accomplished.  In  truth,  if 
life  be  dissipated  in  altenmtions  of  desultory  application,  and 
nervous  indolence,  if  scheme  be  added  to  scheme,  and  plan  to  plan, 
all  to  be  deserted,  w^hen  the  labour  of  execution  begins,  the  greatest 
talents  will  soon  become  enervated,  and  unequal  to  tasks  of  com- 
parative facility.  We  are  no  advocates  for  book-making,  but 
where  the  best  part  of  a  life,  and  endowments  of  no  ordinary 
class  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquiring  and  digesting  of  informa- 
tion on  important  subjects^  it  is  neither  accordant  with  the  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  his  country,  nor  the  gratitude  of  a  creature  to  his  maker, 
to  suffer  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  perish.  We  remember  the  say^ 
in^of  the  pious  Hookerj  ^  that  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God 
for  any  other  reason  but  to  live  to  finish  his  three  reuiaining  books 
of  Polity/  In  this  prayer  we  believe  that  personal  views  of  fame 
had  little  or  no  concern ;  but  it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  indulge  a 
reasonable  desire  of  a  glorious  name  in  the  after  time. 


Abt*  Xm. — Hlstort/  of  the  Azores^  or  We&tern  Islartds;  contain- 
itig  an  Acroiifd  of  the  Government^  Lazi'Sj  and  Religion;  the 
Man  tiers  J  Cerernoniesj  and  Cbaradtr  of  the  Inhabitants;,  and 
demonsUfifhi^  the  Import  a  nee  of  these  valuable  Islands  to  the 
Brit  ish  Em  pi  re,     Lo  ndo  n .     181 3  - 

'T^HE  quality  possessed  by  the  magnet  of  attracting  iron  was  well 
-*-    known  to  the  ancients ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  by  whom  the 
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remarkable  property  of  its  polarity  was  first  discovered^  is  doomed, 
it  would  seem^  to  remain  an  impenetrable  secret.  Nor  is  the  first 
application  of  this  quality  to  the  piu*poses  of  navigation-^a  circumr 
stance  which  must  for  ever  rank  among  the  most  important  as  well 
as  wonderful  events  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  human  know- 
ledge— better  known  to  us.  That  no  record  should  remain,  uq 
trace  be  found,  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  experiments—r 
of  the  cautious  proceedings,  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  of  him  who 
first  '  launched  his  frail  bark  into  the  wild  ocean's  wave'  under  the 
directing  influence  of  this  extraordinary  instrument, — is  diflScujt  to 
be  conceived,  even  with  all  the  allowances  for  the  unenlightened 
times  in  which  it  was  made. 

If,  however,  a  hope  may  yet  be  indulged  that  any  such  record^ 
are  in  existence,  they  must  unquestionably  be  sought  in  Portugal. 
It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  the  two  great  historians  of  the  nautical 
discoveries  of  that  nation,  Jean  de  Barros  and  Fariay  Sousa,  having 
bad  the  full  con^mand  of  all  the  requisite  documents  for  the  com- 
pilation of  their  respective  narratives,  would  not  have  overlooked 
so  extraordinary  a  discovery,  if  any  record  of  it  had  passed  through 
their  hands.  But  this  by  no  means  follows.  They  inquired  not 
beyond  the  facts  of  the  voyages  that  came  before  them.  And  ev^a 
in  recording  these,  it  was  too  much  the  fashion  of  writers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  quote,  authorities  for  opinions 
but  not  for  facts;  if  it  was  maintained  that  '  fire  would  burn,  or 
water  drown,'  Pliny  was  called  upon  to :  vouch  for  the-  one,  and 
Galen  for  the  other;  but  an  historical  fact  was  to  be  taken  on  the 
simple  authority  of  the  author,  whom  indeed  they  rarely  conde- 
'  scended  to  name.  Of  the  lights  therefore  which  led  to  the^e  marir 
time  discoveries — the  spirit  in  which  they  were  undertaken  and 
persevered  in,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
be  encountered,  and  which  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  nation — 
these  historians  convey  but  very  scanty  and  imperfect  information* 
The  preparatory  memoirs,  and  the  original  journals  of  the  voyages, 
if  still  in  existence,  (of  which  we  h^ive  little  doubt,)  would  afford 
materials  for  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  histories  of 
the  early  progress  of  maritime  and  geographical  knowledge  that 
bas  yet  been  exhibited ;  and  we  cannot  l\elp  thinking  that  this  de- 
sideratum in  literature  might  yet  fall  to  the  share  of  some  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  existence 
6f  that  ancient  kingdom,  if  a  proper  search  w^ere  set  about  at  this 
moment.  We  venture  to  say  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Portugueze  government.  Any  intelligent  and  respect- 
able Englishman,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country, 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  the  public  records  :  the 
object  of  the  research,  so  flattering  to  the  nation,  would  of  itself 
ensure  every  assistance. 

The 
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The  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  people  '  who/  as  Doctof 
Vincent  has  justly  observed,  *  completed  for  the  world  the  greatest 
discovery  that  navigation  has  yet  to  boast  of/  must  command  the 
admiration  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  It  is  that  perseverance  which 
gives  a  colour  to  the  argument  of  their  sovereign  having  procured 
some  previous  knowledge  that  a  passage  to  India  did  exist  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This,  however,  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  Moors  of  Africa,  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  after  the  conquest  of  Ceuta.  The  knovvledge 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  west  side  of  Africa  extended  no  farther  than 
the  great  desert  of  Saara,  and  on  the  east  was  limited  to  Sofala;  all 
beyond  these  limits  was  supposed  to  terminate  in  the  '  m^e 
tenebrosum/  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Abu  Zeid  al  Hasan  to  India  and  China,  in  the  ninth  century^ 
that,  from  the  wreck  of  an  Indian-built  ship  found  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  his  countrymen  inferred  there  must  be  a  communication* 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  *  a  thing,'  says 
he,  '  quite  unknown  to  those  who  lived  before  us/  they  thought, 
however,  that  this  communication  was  round  the  *  country  of 
China,  and  of  Sila,  the  uttermost  parts  of  Turkestan  and  the  country 
of  the  Chozars/  (Czars). 

It  is  far  more  probable,  that  whatever  information  the  Portu- 
gueze  possessed,  was  derived  from 'the  Venetian  school,  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  maritime  science.  We  know  from  Barros,  and 
the  fact  is  corroborated  ]pf  ^andido  Lusitano,,  that  Prince  Henry 
procured,  with  much  expense  and  difficulty,  a  certain  Jacomo  of 
Majorca  to  teach  the  art  of  navigation  and  also  the  construction 
of  mathematical  instruments  and  geographical  charts,  for  all  of 
which  he  was  in  those  days  much  celebrated ;  and  we  also  find 
that  in  1444  this  prince  employed  Luiz  Cadamosto,  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, in  prosecuting  his  discoveries ;  and  a  record  still  remains  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  di  Murano,  at  Venice,  of  Alphonso 
V.  of  Portugal  having  ordered  a  copy  to  be  made  of  the  famous 
map  of  Fra  Mauro  deposited  there,  in  which  Africa  is  termi- 
nated on  the  south  by  '  Cape  Diab',  and  a  note  inserted,  stating 
the  report  of  a  ship  from  India  having  passed  the  extreme  pofait 
south  2000  miles  towards  the  West  and  S.  W.  in  the  year  ]14^0.r 
The  date  of  this  map  is  1459,  twenty-seven  years  previous  to  thief 
voyage  of  Diaz  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

No  mention,  however,  of  this  map  is  made  by  the  early  Portu- 
gueze  writers;  they  do  not  even  inform  us,  whether,  in  their  Afri- 
can discoveries,  which  commenced  in  1415,  they  were  assisted  by. 
the  compass,  though  the  probability  is  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  this  instrument,  as  in  1418  they  discovered  Porto  Santa,  and 
the  following  year  returned  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
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Madeira,  tke  accidental  discovery  of  which  they  attribute  to  one 
Macham^  an  Englishman,  so  far  back  as  1344. 

The  exact  periods  in  which  the  several  islands  forming  the  clus- 
ter called  the  Azores  were  discovered,  are  not  precisely  known* 
The  best  account  that  we  have  met  with  is  given  by  Candido  Lusi- 
tano,  in  the  life  of  Don  Henry  of  Portugal,  writteli  in  the  Portit- 
gueze  language,  from  which,  aa  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  it  has 
never  been  translated,  and  consequently  is  very  little  known.  It  is 
there  stated  that,  in  the  year  1431,  Don  Henry  directed  Francisco 
Gonzalo  Velho  Cabral  (a  gentleman  of  good  family)  *  to  sail  to- 
wards the  setting  sun,  and  on  discovering  an  island,  to  return  with 
an  account  of  it.'  Cabral  proceeded  in  the  course  directed,  and 
discovered  certain  rocks  which,  from  their  number,  and  the  manneir 
in  which  they  were  clustered  together,  he  called  the  Formigas,  or 
ants,  but  finding  nothing  else,  returned  much  disappointed  to  Don 
Henry. 

The  prince,  far  from  being  discouraged,  dispatched  Velho  again 
the  following  year,  assuring  him  that  near  the  Formigas  he  would 
not  fail  to  meet  with  an  island.  '  Some  persons,'  says  Lusitano, 
*  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  confidence  with  which  the  prince 
spoke^  to  divine  inspiration ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  the  prince's  having  received  from  his  brother,  Don 
Pedro,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  a  map  of  the  world'  Ca- 
bral again  set  sail,  and  on  the  15th  August,  143^,  fell  in  with  an 
island  which  he  named  Santa  Maria.  The  prince  was  delighted  at 
his  return,  and  conferred  t]ie  lordship  of  it  on  the  discoverer. 

St.  Mary's  had  been  peopled  and  cultivated  some  years,  when 
a  runaway  negro  discovered,  from  the  tap  of  a  mountain,  land 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  island ;  with  an  accoitnt  of  which  he 
ventured  to  return  to  his  master.  The  truth  of  the  story  was  soon 
ascertained,  and  the  information  speedily  communicated  to  the 
prince,  *  zaho  found  that  the  thing  agreed  with  his  old  map.'  Oh 
the  8th  May,  1444,  Velho  landed  on  the  island  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  St.  Michael. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  accompany  the  author  in  the  suc- 
cessive discoveries  of  the  other  islands ;  they  followed  as  matters  of 
course.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  if  any  credit  is  due  to 
Lusitano,  Prince  Henry  must  have  had  in  his  possession,  previously 
to  Cabral's  first  voyage,  a  map  in  which  some  or  all  of  these  islands 
were  marked  down;  and  consequently  that  they  must  have  been 
known  before  the  discovery  of  the  Formigas  in  1431.  Such 
a  map  is  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  Don  Pedro,  Henry's 
brother,  from  his  travels,  on  which,  according  to  the  Historia 
Genealogica  de  Real  Caza  Portugese,  he  set  out  in  1424, 
and  returned  in  1428.     Ha  visited  the  courts  of  tha  Grand  Turk 
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and  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  ^  from  whence  he  returned  to  Rome : 
he  thence  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Sigiamond ;  vi- 
sited Htmgai  V,  Denntarkj  and  Eiiglund^  where  he  was  invested  by 
Henry  VL  willi  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was  aJso  well  received 
by  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  of  Arragoii* 

Whether  he  touched  at  Venice  is  not  mentioned;  but  if  so,  ht 
might  ihere  have  fouud  maps  of  all  the  known  world  up  to  that  pe* 
riod.  The  earliest  however  that  we  know  of,  is  that  of  Andrea 
Bianco,  deposited  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  which  bears  the  dat« 
of  1 436j  and  on  which  all  the  western  islands  are  laid  down.  It  ii 
evident,  therefore,  that,  y ideas  these  islands  were  subsequently  in- 
serted on  this  map,  there  must  have  been  other  maps  which  con- 
tained them,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  any  of  the  islands,  except* 
ing  Santa  Maria,  from  which  Bianco  must  have  copied. 

If  any  documents  should  remain  of  Velho's  voyage,  they  could 
not  (ail  of  being  highly  interesting.  The  islands  themselves,  how- 
ever, possessed  no  peculiar  interest,  being  without  human  inhabitants. 
They  are  described  as  ubounditig  with  such  (locks  of  hawks  that  the 
Azores,  or  Hawk  U lands,  were  considered  as  their  appropriate 
appellalive.  Carnivorous  animals  are  rarely  gregarious,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  quadrupeds,  (and  none  were  found  on  the  islands,)  one 
can  hardly  discover  the  inducement  for  this  assemblage.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  hctwks^  we  may  set  them  down  for  auks^  or  Manx  puffins,, 
whose  crooked  bills  might  have  deceived  the  navigator;  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  name  of  Azores  will  remain  to  them  in  perpetuity. 

All  the  accounts  of  these  islands  from  the  earliest  voyages  and 
travels,  down  to  the  present  day,  are  uncommonly  jejune  and 
barren.  No  naturalist,  except  Masson,  and  his  knowledge  was 
principally  confined  to  botany,  has  yet  visited  them  with  a  view  of 
inquiring  into  their  natural  history*  No  geologist  to  examine  the 
Yolcanic  products  of  which  they  are  w  holly  composed,  and  those 
remarkable  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  their  surfaces,  or  in 
the  surrounding  part  of  the  ocean,  since  their  discovery,  by  the 
agency  of  subterranean  fire ;  but  from  their  present  appearance,  and 
the  testimonies  of  various  witnesses,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
them  to  be  the  most  recent  act  of  creation  in  the  western  world ; 
and,  on  this  account,  the  more  interesting, 

Mr.  Masson,  in  his  short  but  interesting  view  of  St.  Michaers, 

Enblished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1777,  says  the  in- 
abitants  have  a  tradition,  that  when  the  i.^land  was  first  disco* 
vered  there  was  an  extraordinary  high  peak  near  the  west  end;  on 
the  second  visit  it  had  disappeared.  This  circumstance  is  particu- 
larly  mentioned  by  Don  Henry's  biographer.  The  pilot  who  car- 
ried Velbo  to  the  island  was  the  same  who  ascertained  the  truth  of 
die  negro's  story  the  preceding  year.     He  had  then  observed  that 
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there  rose  a  high  peakied  mountain  on  the  eaat  end  and  £inother  on 
the  west  end  of  the  island.  Now^  however,  one  peak  only  was  vi- 
sible,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  a  new  island.  On 
approaching  the  harbour,  they  ascertained  it  to  be  the  same  they 
had  before  visited,  but  they  found  it  much  altered,  and  the  landing 
place  obstructed  by  fragments  of  rock.  The  trees  and  other  wreck 
floating  in  the  sea  plainly  indicated  that,  in  their  absence,  a  violent 
convulsion  of  nature  had  taken  place;  and  it  was  afterwards  found 
that  one  of  the  peaks  had  completely  disappeared,  and  that  valleys 
and  plains  occupied  its  site. 

In  1638,  a  new  island  rose  near  St.  Michael's,  but  gradually  sub- 
sided till  it  was  lost  totally.     Another  was  thrown  up  between 
Terceira  and  St.  Michael's,  in  1720,  which  also  gradually  sunk  be- 
low the  surface.     Of  these  new  creations  we  have  a  very  recent  in- 
stance detailed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1812,  by  an 
eye-witness  to  whom  every  credit  is  due.     Captain  Tillard,  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Sabrina,  on  approaching  the  island  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  12th  June,  1 8 1 1 ,  perceived  a  larg^e  body  of  smoke^  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.     He  landed  at  Pontadel  Gada;  and  learning 
that  it  was  a  volcano  which  had  commenced  two, days  before,  he  rode 
on  the  r4th  to  the  N.  W.  end  of  th^e  island,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Read,  the  British  consul,  from  the  steep  cliff  of  which  it  was  dis- 
tant not  more  than  a  mile.     Out  of  a  circular  cloud  revolving  on 
the  surface  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  presently  there  shot  forth,  in 
spiral  forms,  several  successive  columns  of  black  cinders,  ashes, 
and  stones,  each  of  greater  velocity  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and 
overtopping  one   another  till  the  altitude  w^  as  great  above  the  eye 
of  the  spectators  on  the  cliff  (about  400  yards)  as  the  sea  was  be- 
low it.    These  columns,  on  attaining  their  greatest  elevation,  burst, 
like  a  sky-rocket,  into  various  branches,   ^  resembling  a  group  of 
pines;  these  forming  themselves  into  festoons  of  white  feathery 
smoke,  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  imaginable,  intermixed  with 
the  finest  particles  of  falling  ashes  which,  at  one  time,  assumed  the 
appearance  of  innumerable  plumes  of  black  and  white  ostrich  fea- 
thers, surmounting  each  other ;  at  another,  that  of  the  light  wavy 
branches  of  a  weeping  willow.'    The  volcano  was  now  four  days 
old;  the  depth  of  the  sea,  at  the  spot,  thirty  fathoms ;  a  point  of 
land  began  gradually  to  raise  itself  above  the  surface ;  and  in  three 
hours  after  their  arrival,  a  complete  crater  was  formed,  apparently 
of  four  ^  or  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  highest  side  about 
twenty. 

On  the  l6th,  the  eruptions  still  continuing,  Captain  Tillard  put 
to  sea.  On  the  4th  July,  he  returned,  and  found  a  newly  formed 
island,  the  highest  part  of  which  was  about  240  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  depth  of  which,  at  30  or  40  yards  from  the  beach, 
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was  25  fathoms.  The  circumference  of  the  island  was  about  a 
mile,  TKe  side  of  tlie  crater  next  to  Sl  Michael's  had  falieii  m^ 
and  the  boiling  water  was  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  in  u  stream 
of  about  six  yards  wide^  hetsveen  two  causeways.  Captain  Tilhird 
landed  ou  the  narrow  beach  of  black  ashes ^  but  found  the  sides  too 
■teep,  and  indeed  too  hot  to  admit  of  his  proceeding  more  than  a 
few  yards  up  the  ascent^^  He  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  th« 
eliflf  oti  one  side  of  the  openings  and  planting  ihe  union  flag,  near 
which  he  left  a  bottle,  sealed  up,  containing  a  brief  account  of  ths 
date  and  formation  of  the  island  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sa- 
brina»* 

The  whole  group  of  islands^  but  that  of  St.  Michael  in  parti- 
cular, have  more  of  the  European  chamcter  than  Madeira,  The 
cllEtiate  is  delightful,  possessing  that  happy  temperature  which  nei« 
thei"  relaxes  the  human  frame  by  an  excess  of  warntth,  tior  cramps 
its  energies  by  chilling  cold.  The  greatest  beat  rarely  raises  the 
mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  above  78%  and  as  rarely  is  it 
depressed  by  cold  to  60^.  The  quantity  of  rain  ihat  fall^  is  not 
more  than  the  temperature  and  th^  bibulous  nature  of  a  soil  mostly 
consisting  of  pulverized  pumice-stone  and  other  decomposed  lavas 
require,  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the  various  vegetable 
tribes  which  flourish  here  in  boundless  luxuriance,  The  orange 
and  the  apple,  the  peach  and  the  tig,  the  pear  and  the  pomegra- 
nate thrivt  equally  well  by  the  side  of  each  other.  The  plains  are 
divided  into  corn -fields  and  pastures,  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
inclosed  with  hedge-rows  or  stone-walls  as  in  £ngland,  and  the  hilli 
ate  clothed  with  the  irica  vulgartSf  or  common  heath ;  here  too  we 
find,  what  b  rarely  met  with  out  of  England,  good  roads  of  commu- 
nication between  the  several  towns  on  the  island.  These  are  Ponta 
del  Gada,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants;  Ri be ira  Grande, 
the  same  number;  and  VUla  Franca,  besides  several  smaller  towns 
and  hamlets,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  villas  scattered  over  the 
island — the  whole  population  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  HO,Ot>0 
iouls.  All  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  are  well  supplied  with 
itreams  of  clear  water  trickling  down  the  mauntains'  sides,  which 
are  iinely  skilled  with  walnuts^  chesimts,  poplars,  and  other  large 
trees,  and  with  the  evergreen  niyrUe,  laurel, and  bilberry^  called  here 
Mva  de  serra  or  moimtain  grape. 

Tlie  chief  produce  df  the  island  is  fruit,  wine,  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  or  Indian  coni^  pulse  of  various  kinds,  yams,  roots,  and  the 
ordinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  There  is  no  harbour  for  shipping, 
but  an  open  roadstead,  not  dani^erous,  as  ships  can  put  to  sea  from 
it  in  all  weathers.  The  only  manufactures  are  of  linen,  woollen^ 
and  ear  then- ware. 
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The  Caldeiras,  or  cauldrons  of  boiling  water,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful vale  called  Furnas,  are  exceedingly  curious.  ITie  whole  vale  is 
obviously  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  principal  one  is  a  bason  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  water  bubbles  up  with 
prodigious  fury.  In  various  parts  of  this  valley,  within  the  lake, 
and  in  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  boiling  water  and 
steam  constantly  rush  forth,  in  which  the  inhabitants  dress  their  ^ 
yani^.  '  In  other  places,'  says  Mr,  Masson, '  a  person  would  think 
that  a  hundred  smiths'  bellows  were  blowing  all  together.'  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  hot  springs,  and  close  to  some  cold  mineral 
springs,  by  which  they  can  be  tempered,  bathing-houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  use  o^the  sicl^  and  infirm,  who  seldom  fail  to  re- 
ceive considerable  relief  from  them.  Considering,  indeed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  productions  and  proximity  to  Europe,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  on  the  globe  better  (cal- 
culated for  the  accommodation  6i  invalids  than  St.  Michael's. 
Those  chilling  easterly  blasts>  which  are  equally  pernicious  to  4he 
animal  and  vegetable  ftmctions,  and  frequently  destructive  to  both, 
are  almost  unknown.  The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  south 
and  west ;  and  as  in  the  poet's  Elysium,    * 

*  Here  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale.'  - 

Fayal,  next  to  St.  Michael,  is  most  visited  by  navigators,  as  from 
thence  is  shipped  the  wine  which' is  produced  on. the  island  of  Pico, 
and  which  amounts  to  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pipes  annually. 
Almost  the  whole  produce  of  the  latter  island  19  wine,  which  su[v 
ports  a  population  not  far  short  of  30,000.  Fayal,  which  contains 
not  above  half  that  number,  is  chiefly  cultivated  with  corn,  maize 
9nd  fruits.  The  capital,  before  which  there  is  a  good  roadstead 
for  shipping,  stands,  like  Funchal  in  Madeira,  at  the  foot  of  an  am- 
phitheatre of  mountains,  finely  crested  with  the  various  forest  trees 
common  to  the  islands,  shid  with  coppices  of  myrtles,  growing  with 
wild  luxuriance  among  the  aspins  and  the  ever  verdant  Fayaj  from 
which  the  island  derives  its  name.  This  beautiful  plant,  the  cnly 
one  of  the  arborescent  kind  common  to  these  islands  and  Madeira, 
13  described  by  Masson  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis  under  the  name  of 
Myrica  Fuya;  is  mistaken  by  Forster  for  a  beech,  which  in  fact  the 
Qame  implies  in  the  Portugueze  language,  and  by  Adamson,  a  re- 
spectable botanist,  for  an  arbutus,  which,  by  a  second  mistake,  he 
says  the  Portugueze  call  Faya. 

Terceira,  the  seat  of  government,  is  larger  than  Pico  or  Fayal,  but 
not  much  frequented  by  strangers ;  it  produces  the  same  articles  as 
St.  Michael's  and  Fayal,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  small 
bullocks,  kids,  hogs,  and  sheep,  all  which  are  indeed  common  to  the 
rest.  Tlie  population  is  about  25,000  souU.  St.  George,  Gra- 
il 3  ciosa, 
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ciosa^  Sta.  Maria,  Flores^and  Corvo  are  less  known  than  the  others  ^ 
their  produce  is  the  same,  and  their  united  population  about 
20,000,  making  the  number  of  the  whole  group  about  170,000  souls. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  industrious, 
frugal,  and  contented.  No  lazy  beggars  infest  the  streets,  as  in 
Madeira,  and  the  climate  is  so  fine,  and  the  soil  so  productive,  that 
provisions  are  at  all  times  abundant  and  reasonable. 

We  have  giveh  pretty  nearly  the  substance  of  all  that  is  known  ot 
this  little  group  of  islands,  and  which,  short  as  the  distance  is 
from  the  shores  of  Europe,  amounts  not  to  that  degree  of  infor-* 
mation  which  we  possess  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  not  therefore  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  pleasure,  that  we  took  up  a  volume  devoted  to  the  ^  His- 
tory of  the  Azores ;'  a  fair  and  full-sized  quarto,  hot-pressed, 
cream-coloured,  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  by  Captain 
T.  A.  of  the  Light  Dragoons,  with  a  *  preface  by  the  editor  Jos, 
T.  Haydn ;'  and  specially  addressed,  in  a  series  of  letters,  to  '  a 
member  of  the  British  parliament,'  who,  among  his  numerous  good 
qualities,  is  said  to  be  gifted  with  '  that  lucid  arrangement  which, 
by  happily  grouping  particulars,  fixes  them  on  the  retina  of  the  in- 
tellect,' and  with  '  that  elegant  copiousness  of  diction  as  becomes 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  patriots.'  All  these  circumstances  \ve 
considered  as  claims  upon  our  attention.  We  confess,  however^ 
that  we  were  rather  startled  at  the  ^  plan  of  political  philo- 
sophy' with  which  the  '  Captain  of  Light  Dragoons'  opens  hia 
correspondence  with  this  *  leader  of  a  band  of  patriots/  It  is 
nothing  less  than  '  urging  the  honbur  and  propriety  of  making 
these  islands  our  own ;  a  species  of  transfer  which  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  will  not  only  *  form  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  llie  British  empire,'  but  if  brought  to  bear,  by  his  iii* 
strumentality,  will  transmit  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  patrio- 
tic senator,  '  as  the  founder  of  a  new  state.'  And  though  he 
seems  to  entertain  but  little  hope  that  this  profound  plan  will  be' 
prosecuted  from  *  any  romantic  principles  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  England,'  he  thinks  an  appeal  *  to  her  interest'  may  lead 
to  the  execution  of  it,  *  as  a  wise  measure  to  augment  our  re* 
venue.*  Among  the  many  advantages  enumerated,  there  is  one 
for  which  the  presents  inhabitants  must  be  very  thankful,  it  v$: 
that  of  '  making  the  Azores  supply  the  use  of  Botany  Bay,'  an 
event  which  the  eloquent  editor  assures  us  will  certainly  happen 
'  when  the  beams  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  liberality  and  happiness, 
radiating  from  Britain,  shall  illuminate  these  islands.'  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  plea  of  that  convenient  system  which  seizes  upon  the 
property  of  others  on  the  principle  of  political  expediency,  '  the 
Azoreans  (we  are  told)  are  impatient  of  tyranny,  and  only  awaiting 
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the  signal  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke/  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
scarcely  justify  the  attempt^  we  suspect ;  but  unluckily  for  this  pro- 
found speculation  in  political  robbery,  the  worthy  captain  is  totally 
mistaken.  The  Portugueze  colonists  are  every  where,  and  here 
more  particularly,  attached  to  the  mother  country.  When  Portu- 
gal was  united  to  Spain,  the  Azoreans  declared  their  resolution  to' 
preserve  their  allegiance  to  their  legitimate  sovereign  Don  Anto- 
nio, and  were  only  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards  by  main 
force. 

Dismissing  therefore  the  politics  of  the  dragoon  officer,  we  pro* 
ceed,  in  the  hope  of  according  with  his  views  in  the  more  harmless 
topics  that  fall  under  the  heads  of  history,  description,  and  science; 
and  we  do  it  with  the  more  confidence  as  he  very  seriously  assures 
us,  that  he  has  been  at  unusual  pains  '  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  historical  character,'  that  '  tmth  and  reason  wave  their  sceptre 
over  his  intellect  with  imperious  dominion,'  and  that  *  his  fidelity 
shall  appear  in  every  page/ 

This  ^  History  of  the  Azores'  we  perceive  is  conducted  on  a  new 
principle.  It  is  neither  compiled  from  written  documents,  nor  from 
oral  tradition,  but  is  entirely  executed  by  himself.  Indeed,  he  had 
no  other  resource,  *  being/  as  he  says, '  cast  upon  his  own  observa- 
tion ;'  and  he  therefore  proudly  observes,  that  his  work  *  cannot  bcr 
obscured  by  literary  lumber,  or  filled  with  trash  already  imposed 
upon  the  public  ;'  *  because,'  says  he, '  I  have  made  the  most  wide 
and  diligent  research,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  collector  collate 
a  single  page  on  the  subject.  No  traveller,  no  geographer,  no  histo- 
rian has  deigned  to  notice  these  islands/  We  are  inclined  however 
to  think,  that  had  he  consulted  Ramusio,  or  Uackluy4,  or  Harris, 
or  Churchill,  or  Astley,  or  the  more  modern  relations  of  A  dan- 
son,  Cook,  Forster,  Masson,  &c.  he  might  have  ^  collected  and  col- 
lated' a  great  number  of  pages.  He  did  indeed  look  into  '  Hawkes- 
ivorlh,  Barrow,  aiid  other  circumnavigators!  into  Guthrie,  and 
other  geographers  P  also  into  a  large  quarto  work  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Lord  Strangford,  but  of  which  he  made  no  use,  having* 
discovered  it  to  be  the  production  of  '  a  visionary  priest :'  and  he 
has  a  mortal  antipathy  against  the  whole  genus  of  priests,  which, 
with  a  taste  for  arrangement  worthy  of  the  great  Linnaeus  himself, 
he  distributes  into '  nests  of  hornets,  shoals  of  locusts,  and  swarms  of 
drones.'  The  world  therefore,  he  roundly  asserts,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  volume,  knew  '  nothing  more  of  the  Azores  than 
that  they  extend  from  37°  to  39°  45'  N.  lat.  and  from,  Qd""  to  3i** 
West  long.: — that  they  are  in  the  midway  between  Europe  and 
America,  and  that  they  are  nine  in  number/ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  bold  and  lofty  style  in 

which  we  are  introduced  to  the  view  of  thei>e  islands.  *  St.  Michael's 
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right  a-Head ;  Tercelni  on  the  larboard,  and  St.  Siary  on  the  starboard 
bow,  with  Pico  ^ud  Fayal  ou  tHe  larboytd  quarter/  Ii  reminds  n^ 
of  Mr,  Shandy'b  eloquent  tmracgut:  ou  de  jiK — *  £giiia  wnn  behind 
niCi  >l€gaia  was  before,  Pyr«uh  on  ihe  rij^ht  hand,  Corinth  on  the 
left  ;*  and  w'e  were  not  much  lesa  pn/2li^d  than  Uncle  1  Vby  was, 
to  find  out  where  the  Ca,>tain  of  Light  Dragoons  could  have  seen 
all  thb|  till  the  n&yvb  of  Del  Gadsi  and  i'illa  Franca »  pilfered  from 
Mr.  Read*s  map  of  St,  Mtchaers,  suggested  to  us  the  certainty  of 
his  having  had  recourse  to  that  or  some  other  chart  of  the  cluster 
of  islands  for  this  description,  being  maralty  certain  that  there  is  no 
one  point  in  the  Atlantic  Iroiu  which  so  many  of  theui  could  be 
seen  even  from  the  poop  of  a  first  rate  man  of  war. 

Passing  over  the  *  ratuijicd  pillars  of  basaltes'  which  appeared 
on  the  beach  of  St,  MicnaeJ's,  and  his  *  obvious  calculation'  bj 
which  it  is  proved  that  the  *  naked  lava  rock  is  more  productive  than 
the  richest  arable  lands/  we  are  fairly  brought  to  a  staudj  by 
an  orchard  of  orauge  trees  planted  in  lava  *  in  the  quinc-qunn 
manner^'  where  '  each  tree  bore  from  40  to  50,00O  oranges,  The 
average  produce  of  a  full  grawn  tree  is  from  one  to  five  thousand- 
A  tree  belonging  to  the  prior  of  Del  Gada  is  indeed  said  to  have 
yielded  one  year  the  extraordinary  number  of  20,000  oranges ;  but 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy. 

In  the  small  vale  of  Sete  Cidades^  or  seven  cities,  (which  he 
writes  Cete  CiladeSf)  are  two  lakes,  tlie  banks  of  which  '  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  ;*  the  quantity  cultivated 
and  cured  there,  we  are  told,  affords  employment  to  tiiousands — 
in  the  samejiage  we  are  informed  that  there  are  but  half  a  dozen 
houses  in  the  whole  vale  to  lodge  these  tkou sands — ^and  that  the 
quantity  of  this  article^  which  might  be  produced  in  this  little  spot, 
would  be  sufficient  *  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  English  market !' 
The  Portuguezc,  it  seems,  are  dead  to  this  advantage,  having 
relish  to  live  near  the  banks  of  a  lake,  on  the  sm  Jace  of  which^ 
Stars  are  seen  at  noon  day/  The  fact  is  (for  we  know  the  spot) 
that  there  are  about  fifty  acres  of  cultivable  land  at  the  bottont  of 
this  valley,  the  remainder  is  a  surface  of  naked  pnmice  stone  or 
water;  but  of  the  '  fertile  soil'  of  the  cultivable  part  it  nmy  be 
questioned  if  any  one  acre  produces  sufficient  grass  to  summer  ii 
goose  upon  it*  A  little  ^ilax  is  so\vn  in  the  crevices  of  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  in  patches  of  half  a  dozen  yards,  where  the  soil  has  been 
washed  down — but  as  to  the  hemp,  we  doubt  exceedingly  if  a  single 
plant  exists  in  the  whole  of  the  western  islands.  No  matter— the 
Captain  fancied  hemp  to  be  growing,  and  would  not  lose  hisdisSer* 
tat  ion  on  the  importance  of  that  article  to  Great  Britain,  of  ita 
superior  quality  in  St,  Michael's  to  that  of  any  other  country  ;  of  the 
SKze  of  the  plant^  which  an  the  banks  of  the  lakes  is  stated  to  be 
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more  than  ten  feet  high  and  three  inches  in  circumference  I  This 
fine  hemp  too  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  our  seizing  upon 
the  Azores ;  for  *  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  there 
are  in  this  island  (St.  Michael's)  one  million  of  acres  proper  for  the 
purpose  (of  growing  hemp)  which,  at  one-fourth  of  a  ton  per  acre, 
the  average  here,  would  furnish  Great  Britain  with  250,000  tons  oir 
hemp !'  The  island  is  *  about  100  miles  in  circumference,'  or, 
stating  its  dimensions  in  a  manner  less  vague,  forty  miles  in  length 
by  six  in  breadth,  and  consequently,  if  there  be  an^^  truth  in  Cocker, 
the  whole  surface  contains  240  square  miles,  dir  153,600  acres ; 
that  is,  the  surface  of  the  whole  island  is  not  quite  one-seventh 
part  of  that  portion  of  it  which  our  political  economist  proposes 
to  plant  with  hemp. 

Following  our  light  horseman,  in  his  tour  round  the  island,  to 
th«  valley  of  Furnas,  our  readers  will  feel  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  being  told  that  the  handsome  monastery,  built  of  lava,  and 
surrounded  by  lovely  gardens,  abounding  with  the  most  delicious 
fruit  and  odoriferous  flowers,  together  w^ilh  the  reverend  Padr6 
guardian,  and  his  twelve  or  thirteen  pampered  priests  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  have  no  substantial  existence,  but  are  *  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  brain.'  The  Caldeiras  are  well  known,  but  the  wonder- 
ful '  whirlpool,  whose  name  he  could  not  learn,  and  the  river,  whose 
waters  are  of  a  dingy  red,'  are  also  non-entities.  The  *  vast 
columns  of  boiling  water,'  so  hot  as  to  ^  boil  an  egg  in  two  minutes,* 
never  exceeded  IQGP  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  and  if  *  it  inh* 
pregnated  vegetables  with  the  salphurom  acid  it  contains,  and 
thereby  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,'  the  poor  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  would  not  make  use  of  it  as  they  constantly  do. 

The  iron  mines  of  Pico  de  Fer,  which  at  some  former  time  he 
says  were  worked  with  considerable  success,  till  *  a  subterraneous 
explosion  took  place  and  buried  the  miners  and  their  utensils  in 
the  ^ound,'  are  not  to  be  questioned,  though  never  heard  of  by 
any  of  the  natives ;  for,  says  our  Dragoon  Officer,  *  I  am  indebted 
to  a  second  explosion  which  led  to  l^e  discovery  of  the  tools  and 
implements  of  the  unfortunate  miners,  for  the  facts  I  have  here 
disclosed.' 

At  Porto  Fermosa  (Fonoosa)  he  takes  up  his  residence  with 
Some  mendicant  monks,  whose  hospitality  he  repays  by  four  pages 
of  scurrilous  invec^ve,  made  up  of  malignity,  blasphemy,  and 
falsdood.  *  Every  ^convent,  every  chapel,  every  church,  has  its 
fauckster's-stall,  or  shop,  where  a  reverend  commission-broker  con- 
stantly attends ;' — but  why  repeat  his  ribaldry  ? — At  the  little  village 
of  Formosa  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  a  convent,  a  chapel,  or  a 
church.  Indeed  we  have  a  strong  suspicion,  from  the  violent 
raving  which  appears  in  every  page  against  *  shaved  heads,'  that  his- 

own 
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own  head  might  reap  advantage  from  the  razor^  and  that  his  facul- 
ties have  been  disturbed  by  the  same  fatal  curiosity  which  drove  a 
laybrother  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  and  several  others  '  quite 
mad.'  Near  Ribeira  Grande,  we  are  told  there  is  an  aperture  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  a  light  vapour  issues,  which, 
if  corked  up,  would  generate  an  earthquake,  or  cause  an  explosion 
that  would  blow  up  the  mountain.  To  this  aperture  our  knight- 
errant  placed  his  ear ;  when  his  trusty  squire,  who  attended  with  a 
long  pole  to  spur  on  the  ass  of  his  master,  interrupted  him  by  an 
exclamation  whicW  sufficiently  shewed  the  perilous  nature  of  enter- 
prize  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

'  I  learned  from  him  that  of  the  numerous  persons  who  put  their  ear 
to  the  aperture,  from  a  curiosity  similar  to  mine,  they  all  became  mad, 
instantly  mad,  and  were  never  again  restored  to  the  light  of  reason,  or 
the  rational  government  of  themselves.' — p.  154. 

And  the  rationale  of  this  phenomenon  is  clear  and  conclusive. 

*  The  mania  is  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric  and 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  vapour,  which,  by  penetrating  into  the  minutest 
pores  of  the  brain  subject  to  their  action,  operate  as  a  solvent,  or  pro- 
duce irritation  by  sheathing  themselves  in  the  pores  of  the  body,  in 
which  they  become  mixed.' 

.  Lest,  however,  this  solution  should  not  be  sufficiently  obvious^ 
we  are  indulged  with  the  choice  of  a  substitute. 

*  That  as  the  vapour  is  composed  of  combustible  bodies  like  metals, 
or  the  compound  ones,  as  phosphorated  hydrogen,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen, and  the  metallic  phosphurets  generated  in  the  fiery  abyss,  from 
which  the  vapour  ascends,  it  may  become  so  impregnated  with  oxygen, 
as  to  possess  that  peculiar  acid,  which,  if  communicated  to  the  brain„ 
might  act  as  a  solvent  or  irritant  till  madness  ensues/ — p.  157. 

A  tremendous  epistle  follows,  of  volcanic  eruptions  destroying 
'  primitive  plains  covered  with  aromatic  plants ;'  of  earthquakes 
from  the  *  effervescence  of  marine  and  mineral  contents,'  the  effects 
of  which  are  '  sudden  blasts,  violent  explosions,  and  a  rumbling  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;'  when  this  ^  fermentation  of  vapours  gets 
vent  by  an  eruption  of  water  and  wind,'  it  *  upsets  mountains  from 
tlieir  bases.'  But  his  theory  of  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes,  and 
dews,  which  the  editor  assures  us  *  is  quite  original,'  is  too  sublime 
for  our  comprehension.  The  prospect  brightens  towards  the  close, 
and  we  are  told,  that  though  St.  MichaeFs  is  '  hell  within,  it  is 
paradise  without/  It  is  a  paradise,  however,  which,  if  we  believe 
the  captain,  cannot  boast  of  many  ^  saintly  souls/  Page  is  heaped 
upon  page,  descriptive  of  the  intrigues  of  amorous  and  sentimental 
nuns  and  libidinous  priests ;  inventions  of  the  most  dull  and  clumsy, 
order  which  might  just  as  well  have  been  produced  in  the  laboratory, 
of  tlie  Minerva  Press  as  on  the  island  of  !St.  Michaers^  and  which, 

indeed^ 
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indeed;  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  lumber  garret  of  that  fashionable 
staple  of  fiction.  In  one  of  the  imaginary  convents  erected  by  the 
'captain/  we  are  entertained  by  a  concert  of  music  performed 
exclusively  by  nuns  who  played  on  ^'french  homSj  fiddles,  and 
flutes.'  p.  189. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Michael's 
are  so  unlike  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Portugueze,  either  at 
home  or  in  any  of  their  colonies,  that  we  shall  not  notice  them. 
To  each  of  the  rest  of  the  islands  the  author  assigns  a  short  letter. 
At  Terceira  he  just  stops  to  read  the  Captain  General  a  lecture ; 
gives  the  same  dimensions  to  Graciosa  and  St.  George,  though  the 
former  is  only  two  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  twelve  leagues  long ; 
calls  the  channel  between  St.  George  and  Pico  a  *  short  ferry,' 
though  it  is  full  four  leagues  across ;  goes  to  Santa  Cruz  in  St. 
George's,  where  no  such  place  exists;  finds  that  wine  is  the  staple 
produce  of  Fayal,  which  never  exported  a  single  pipe  of  its  own 
growth ;  and  swells  the  population  of  the  islands  to  half  a  million, 
which  is  about  three  times  the  actual  number, — but  we  shall  pursue 
him  no  farther,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  never  set  his  foot 
on  any  of  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St.  Michael's. 
The  book  is  evidently  the  compilation  of  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  write  travels  by  the  fireside,  and  perform  their  voyages  up 
four  pair  of  stairs.  From  the  miserable  attempts  at  science,  and 
the  slip-slop  jargon  of  chemical  nomenclature,  we  suspect  that  the 
materials  were  furfiished  by  some  surgeon's  mate  who  had  obtained 
a  few  days  leave  of  absence  from  his  captain  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  island.  We  suspect,  too,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  language, 
that  the  work  has  been  got  up  by  a  foreigner,  probably  by  the 
editor  Mr.  J.  Haydn:  thus  we  have  * Fermozean  beauties  carna- 
tioned  by  the  refrigerent  element,' — but  we  will  spare  our  readers 
the  disgust  to  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  submit  to  in  wading 
through  ^the  most  contemptible  trash  (to  use  the  author's  own 
expressions)  that  was  ever  imposed  on  the  public' 


Art.  XIII.  Experimental  Researches  concerning  the  Philoso^ 
phy  of  permanent  Colours^  and  the  best  Means  of  producing 
them  by  Dyeing,  Calico  Printing,  8^c.  By  Edward  Bancroft, 
M.D.  F.R.S.     2vols.  8vo.     pp.1124.     London.     1813. 

*  nPHE  art  of  dyeing  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
,  ^  wonderful  of  all  known  arts ;  and,'  according  to  Mr.  Chap- 
tal,  whom  Dr.  Bancroft  quotes,  ^  if  any  art  can  inspire  mankind 
with  a  noble  pride,  it  is  this  art,  which  ubtj)n1y  imitates,  but  even 
exceeds  nature,  in  the  richness,  splendour,  and  permanency,  of  the 
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ooloura  that  it  affords.'  We  are  bound  to  suppose  diat  diete  is 
some  foundation  for  the  opinion  thus  enounced  by  a  philosopher  ao 
nespectable  as  Mr.  Berthollet :  but  we  should  find  oursehea  a  lit- 
tle at  a  loss  to  demonstrate^  with  mathematicai  precision,  what 
other  ntilitj  the  art  of  dyeing  possesses,  than  that  of  affording  em* 
ploymeut  and  emolument  to  a  great  number  of  individuals^  whose 
business  it  is  to  render  it  subservient  to  the  innocent  gratificatioQ  of 
the  taste  and  luxury  of  others,  without  any  direct  advantage  of 
such  a  kind  as  can  properly  be  denominated  *  utility;'  at  least  in 
tbe  same  sense  that  the  production  and  preparation  of  food  are 
understood  to  possess  utility.  We  recollect,  however,  but  one 
instance,  in  the  history  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  of  an  individual 
who  carried  his  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  pursuing  utility  only,  to 
die  exclusion  of  the  mere  gratification  of  the  eye,  so  far  as  to  re- 
fiise  to  iise  or  wear  any  article  of  fiuniture  or  dothiiig  which  had 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  dyer's  art :  his  coat  was  white,  his  hat 
was  drab,  and  bis  shoes  were  brown,  as  nature  had  left  the  raw  ma- 
terials; but  he  found  no  followers,  even  among  the  sectaries  whose 
principles  he  had  in  this  manner  practically  caricatured ;  and  the 
consent  of  mankind,  so  universally  and  unequivocally  expressed, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  imperative,  m  rendering  a  compliance  with 
custom  and  taste,  in  these  respects,  almost  as  indispensable  as  a^ 
submission  to  the  irresistible  dictates  of  Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  elaborate  and  valuable  work 
was  published  in  1794;  but  it  now  appears  with  so  many  altera* 
tions  and  additions,  as  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  novei^ 
and  interest.  In  the  introduction,  the  author  defines  the  s^nse  in 
which  he  applies  the  terms  characteristic  of  the  different  kinds  of 
colouring  substances ;  substantive  colours  being  such  as  afford  a 
permanent  tint  by  simple  application  without  mixture,  and  adjec^ 
the  such  as  require  $i  mixture  with  some  other  substance  to  fix 
them ;  this  substance,  serving  as  a  bond  off  qnion,  is  called  a  mor- 
dant, though  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  two 
substances  that  are  mixed  is  the  more  properly  considered  as  the 
colour,  and  which  as  tbe  mordant.  If  the  substances  thus  em«  , 
ployed  are  mixed  before  their  application  to  the  materials  to  be 
dyed,  the  compound  is  called  by  Dr.  Bancroft  a  prosubstantive  ^ 
colour;  but  it  happens  more  commonly,  that  the  colours  are  more 
effectually  fixed,  by  applying  the  substances  concerned  in  succes*  ' 
sion,  as  if  the  particles  wedged  each  other  in,  after  their  penetration 
into  the  pores  of  the  materials.  There  is^  however,  a  complete 
fallacy  in  Dr.  Bancroft  s  reasoning  on  the  effect  of  heat  in  open- 
ing the  pores,  so  that  tbe  colouring  particles  may  be  compressed 
when  they  cool  again  (p.  90) ;  since  these  particles  are  at  least  as 
much  contracted  by  the  effect  of  cold  as  the  substances  which. 
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Aey  penetrate>  and  often  much  more.  That  the  >:olouring  parti- 
cles are  only  partially  distributed  in  or  upon  the  iNirface  of  the 
substance  coloured,  is  evident  from  the  mixture  of  two  tints,  whea 
the  materials  producing  them  are  applied  in  succession ;  and  a  fub- 
gitive  colour,  constitutmg  one  of  those  tints,  is  not  fouiid  toJ>e  in 
any  degree  fixed  by  applying  a  more  permanent  colour  upoii  it ; 
to  that  a  compound  green  thus  constituted  will  generally  fade  into 
a  blue.  In  many  cases  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  absorption 
of  oxygen  contributed  to  wedge  the  particles  more  firmly  into  their 
situations ;  but  it  sometimes  hapf)en8^  on  the  other  hand,  that  oxy- 
sen  appears  rather  to  be  extricated  than  absorbed,  while  the  co- 
lour is  acquiring  its  lustre  by  exposure  to  the  lights  as  Dr.  Ban- 
croft has  found  with  respect  to  the  Tyriiai  purple. 

Of  the  mordants  employed  for  fixing  colours,  one  of  the  most 
extensively  useful,  and  the  most  unequivocally  entitled  to  the  deno- 
mination^ is  alum,  which  is  attracted  by  the  fibres  of  many  animal 
and  vegetable  substance99  and,  retnaining  attached  to  them,  servti 
to  unite  them  to  the  colouring  matter,  by  leaving  its  earth  tis  ji  com- 
mon bond  of  union.  The  name  alumen  is  found  in  Pliny,  and 
Beckmann  suspects  that  it  may  be  of  Egyptian  origin ;  it  isi  true 
that,  according  to  Kircfaer'^  vocabulary,  the  Egyptian  woitl,  synch- 
fiymous  with  aUim,  is  o6en,  but  we  find  a/om^  signifying  cheese^ 
which  may  possibly  have  had  some  connexion  with  the  coagiilatin^ 
power  of  this  highly  astringent  substance.  Dr.  Bancroft  observes, 
'  that  alum,  and  its  use  in  dyeing,  must  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  since  they  never  employed 
tin,  and  either  alum  or  tin  is  absolutely  necessary  for  obtaining  k 
scarlet  from  kermes. 

Dr.  Bancroft  proceeds  to  trace  the  art  of  dyeing  from  the  an- 
cients, whom  he  proves  to  have  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  important  processes,  through  the  middle  ages,  "when  it  was 
but  imperfectly  preserved  in  Italy,  to  the  latest  improvements, 
as  described  in  the  works  of  Macquer,  Keir,  Henry,  Berthollet, 
Chaptal,  Vitalis,  Scheffer,  Poerner,  and  Dambourney,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  he  has  himself  introduced,  both  in  theory  land  in 
practice.  He  divides  the  body  of  his  work  into  four  parts  ;  the 
first,  after  some  general  discussions  respecting  colour,  and  sub- 
stances to  be  coloured,  is  devotecl  to  the  subject  of  substantive  co- 
lours, whether  anipial,  as  the  Tyrian  purple,  vegetable,  as  indigo, 
or  mineral,  as  iron^  the  second  to  the  adjective  colours  of  animal 
origin,  as  kermes  and  codnneal,  lac,  and  Prussian  blue;  the  third 
to  vegetable  adjective  colours,  as  weld,  quercitron,  madder,  Brasil 
wood,  and  logwood ;  and  the  fourth  to  compound  colours  of  va- 
iious  kinds,  and  particularly  the  mixtures  which  produce  black 
•  4ye8,  and  inks  of  all  descriptions. 
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It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  the  general  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  colour  J  b}/  exposure  to  the  air,  is  the  conibjiiatioti  of 
the  colouring  ^ubbtatice  with  oxygen  ;  but  Dr,  Bancroft  observes, 
(hat  the  nitric  acid  imparts  oxygen  nmcb  more  readily  thuu  ihe 
OX}  muriatic^  though  it  has  incouipavably  leas  effect  on  colours, 
and  that  the  acliou  of  cillier  of  these  acids  is  no  direct  test  of  tlie 
effect  oi  exposure  to  the  air.  Thus  a  red  dyed  with  aiadder,  on 
an  alnniinous  basis,  was  much  more  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  than  a  purple  obtained  from  logwood  and  tin,  though 
the  sun  and  air  would  have  acted  on  these  colours  in  a  manner  to- 
tally difitert^nt.  A  black  dye  albo,  which  was  little  affected  by  the 
oxy muriatic  acid,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  nitrous,  although  tbi« 
acid  had  incomparably  less  effect  tlian  the  frjrmer  on  a  Turkey  red. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  buccinuni  was  exposed  in  its  recent 
state  to  the  sun's  rays  (p,  15 Or  immersed  in  oxy muriatic  acid;  and 
became  purple  more  rapidly  than  when  simply  moistened  with  wa- 
ter; although  afterwards,  when  placed  in  the  dark,  the  acid  had 
completely  bleached  the  coloured  substance  in  a  few  hours.  Dn 
Bancroft  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  singular  substance,  which  is  found 
in  several  teslaceous  animals,  and  has  at  iirst  the  appearance  of  a 
limpid  mucilage^  emits  some  phosphoric  acid  together  v\'ith  oxygen, 
while  it  acquires  its  colour,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  offen- 
sive smeJ],  which  has  always  been  observed  to  accompany  the 
change. 

The  colour  of  indigo  is  also  dependent  on  the  different  degrees 
of  its  oxygeniziition :  the  recent  juice  is  nearly  colourless;  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  small  portion  of  oxygen  renders  it  green,  and  that 
of  a  larger  blue;  in  the  latter  state  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  agitation,  collects  into  flocculi,  the  separation 
being  commonly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  lime  water,  or  some 
other  alkali,  as  a  precipitant.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  indigo- 
ferae,  but  also  in  the  isatis,  or  woad,  and  in  some  other  vegetables  : 
it  is  capable  of  distillation  or  sublimation  by  a  moderate  heat,  and 
affords,  when  bumt^  a  fme  purple  smoke.  This  smoke  is  noticed 
by  Pliny  as  observable  in  an  Indian  colour,  which  is  thus  identified 
with  indigo.  In  its  blue  state  it  is  incapable  of  attaching  itself  to 
animal  or  vegetable  fibres ;  and  the  process  of  fermentation  in  the 
dyer's  vat  ser^^es  to  restore  its  green  colour  and  its  solubility,  appa* 
reutlyj  as  Dr.  Bancroft  has  shuwn,  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen. 
The  materials  employed  for  this  purpose  are  generally  a  decoction 
of  woadf  madder,  and  bravi,  to  which  lime  and  indigo  are  added. 
When  the  fermentation  has  been  continued  a  sufficient  time,  the 
internal  parts  of  the  liquor  are  green  and  the  surface  only  blue. 
Sometimes  bran  and  madder  only  are  used  with  indigo,  a  little 
potash  being  added  to  promote  ihe  solution.     Another  mode  of 
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deoxygenizing  the  indigo  is  to  mix  it  with  the  green  sulfate  of  iron, 
or  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  tin :  one  part  of  indigo  is  rendered 
slowly  soluble  in  warm  water  by  the  addition  of  two  of  the  sulfate 
of  iron  and  two  of  lime ;  part  of  the  lime  setting  the  protoxyd  pf 
iron  at  liberty  to  deoxygenize  the  indigo,  which  is  then  dissolved, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  lime,  to  which  a  little 
potash  is  sometimes  added.  In  calico  printing,  the  indigo  is  ground 
with  the  sulfate  of  iron  and  applied  to  the  calico,  together  with  a 
proper  thickening  of  starch  or  gum,  by  means  of  blocks  formed 
according  to  the  pattern  required ;  the  calico  is  then  immersed 
alternately  in  lime  water  and  in  a  solution  of  the  sulfate  of  iron, 
until  the  indigo  is  become  sufficiently  dissolved  to  afford  a  fixed 
colour.  In  this  topical  application  of  indigo,  red  orpiment  is  some- 
times substituted  for  the  sulfate  of  iron ;  and  Dr.  Bancroft  has 
found  that  sugar  a^  capable  of  producing  a  similar  effect.  ^ 

It  is  well  known  that  indigo  may  be  dissolved  in  the  sulfuric  acid 
without  changing  its  colour;  the  blues  dyed  with  this  solution  are 
called  Saxon  blues ;  they  are  less  permanent  than  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  green  liquor ;  and  the  indigo  is  deprived  of  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  purple  smoke. 

The  gardenia  genipa  is  mentioned  as  a  plant  affording  a  very 
permanent  bluish  black,  which  might  be  advantageously  employed 
either  for  dyeing  or  as  an  ink,  in  countries  which  allow  it  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  recent  state. 

*  The  fine  rose  colour  of  safflower,  extracted  by  crystallized  soda, 
and  precipitated  by  citric  acid,  and  then  slowly  dried  in  the  shade,  be- 
ing afterwards  finely  ground  with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beauti* 
ful  paint  by  which  ladies  give  to  their  cheeks  the  bloom  of  youth  and 
health,  and  which  the  French  distinguish  from  carmine  by  the  name  of 
rouge  legetale/  ' 

The  colouring  matter  thus  derived  from  the  carthamus  possesses 
but  little  durability ;  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  New- 
tonian doctrine  of  transmitted  and  reflected  colours  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  sold  as  a  pink  dye  spread  out  on  saucers.  The  *  talc* 
employed  for^  making  rouge  is  generally  that  which  is  now  called 
French  chalk,  but  which  will  not,  like  the  true  French  chalk,  ex-> 
tract  spots  of  grease. 

The  finest  substantive  purples  are  obtained  from  lichens. 
Many  species  of  this  genus  are  employed,  after  maceration  with 
animal  substances  containing  ammonia,  for  violet,  purple,  and 
crimson  dyes :  the  lichen  roccella,  or  orchil,  is  the  principal ;  the 
lichen  tartareus  is  also  used  in  this  country,  under  the  name  cud-* 
bear,  given  it  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who  introduced  it.'^  After 
fermentation  the  si^bstance  is  kept  moist  in  caski  for  a  year  or  two 
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before  it  comes  to  perfection:  the  colours  which  it  tffbrds  arc 
however  unrorlunat^^ly  fugitive* 

The  purple  obtained  from  gold,  by  means  of  tin,  is  found  to  de* 
pend  on  the  deo^ygeuizatiou  of  the  gold  by  the  solution  of  tin; 
a  Mmtlar  eifect  may  be  obtained  by  impregnating  silk  or  cotton 
with  giue,  eggs,  or  other  animal  substances,  together  witli  sugar 
or  orpinient,  and  applying  to  tliem  the  solution  of  gold.  Tlie  ni- 
troauiriate  of  ptatina  ^dbrds,  in  combination  with  a  muriatic  solu- 
tion of  tin,  a  &%ed  colour  like  diat  of  arterial  blood. 

*■  Respecting  the  anfiquity  of  calico  prinliug,  Dr,  Bancroft  observes, 
{f.  346,)  that  Pliny  dt^-icribes  the  Eg;yptians  ob  practmtig  a  species  of 
topical  dyin|!,  or  calico  priming,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered 
from  his  geneml  terms,  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which, 
many  ages  after,  was  found  to  exist  in  Hindostan,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and  was  from  thence  introduced  into  this  arrd  uther  countries  of 
Europe,  He  says  the  Egyptians  began  by  painting  or  drawing  on  white 
cloths,  (doubtless  linen  or  cotton  J  with  certain  drugs,  which  in  them- 
selves possessed  no  colour,  but  had  the  prop-^rty  of  attracting  or  ab- 
sorbing colouring  matters.  After  which  these  cloths  were  immersed  in 
a  heated  dying  litjuori  and  though  they  were  colourless  before,  and 
though  this  dying  liquor  was  of  utie  uniform  colour,  yet,  when  taken 
out  of  it  soon  atter,  ihey  were  found  to  be  wonderfully  tinged  of  diflfe- 
rent  colours,  according  to  thi?  difterent  natures  of  the  several  drup 
which  had  been  applied  to  their  different  parts;'  and  *  that  these  co^ 
lours t  so  wonderfully  produced  from  a  tincture  of  only  one  colour^ 
could  not  be  afterwards  discharged  by  washing/ 

The  art  of  calico  printing  has  been  inuch  improved  and  stmpli^ 
fied  in  modern  times,  especially  by  the  mixture  of  the  acetate  of 
lead  \vith  the  aluminous  mordant,  forming  an  acetate  of  alumine. 
A  still  more  economical  method,  lately  invented^  is  to  employ  the 
acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  the  pyrolignic,  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood,  and  to  substitute  lime  for  lead.  The  ace- 
tate of  iron  is  also  now  generally  prepared  from  the  pyrolignic 
acid,  MM.  Thenard  mid  Hoard  found  that  the  acetate  of  almnine, 
Mhen  exposed  lo  a  warm  atmosphere,  lost  some  of  its  acid,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  alumine;  but  alum,  tartar,  and  the  salts  of  tin 
are  attached  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloths  impregnated  with  them  in 
their  entire  state,  and  may  be  recovered  by  repeated  washings,  Am- 
til  they  are  decomposed  by  the  operation  of  the  colouring  sub- 
f»tances.  Tlie  method  of  employing  some  of  these  substances  may 
be  understood  from  the  following  description  of  the  processes » 

*  When  pieces  of  calico  have  been  printed  with  iron  liquor,  whether 
it  be  applied  to  thi>se  which  either  have  leceived,  or  are  intended  to 
receive,  the  nluminons  mordnnl  also^  they  are  to  be  thorouj^hly  dried 
by  a  stove  heat,  and  filtf  rwdrds  passed  through  the  mixUire  of  cow 
dung  and  warm  water,'  which  is  supposed  not  only  to  cleanse   them 
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mor^  effectually,  but  possibly  to  communicate  to  them  some  animal 
impregnation  subservient  to  the  durability  of  the  colours;  V  they  rare 
afterwards,  in  the  language  of  the  calico  printers,  to  be  streamed^  or ' 
extended  in  running  water,  and  beat,  to  remove  all  the  loose  or  uncom- 
bined  particles  of  the  mordant,  and  thus  fit  them  to  be  dyed  with  either 
madder,  sumach,  weld,  or  quercitron  bark ;  these  being  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  adjective  colouring  matters  so  empl,oye(l  by  calico 
printers,  and  sufficient  (excepting  the  blue  from  indigo)  to  produce/ 
with  the  aluminous  and  ferruginous  mordauts,  all  the  various  colours 
seen  and  admired  on  printed  calico. 

'  Ex.  Gr.  If  pieces  of  calico,  to  which  these  mordants  have  been 
applied,  both  separately  and  mixed,  be  put  into  a  dying  vessel,  with 
water  scarcely  blood  warm,  and  in  which  three,  four,  or  ^va  pounds  of 
madder  in  powder  for  each  piece  have  been  previously  mixed,  and 
they  be  turned,  as  usual,  through  the  liqi^or  by  the  winch,  gradually, 
but  slowly,  raising  the  heat,  so  that  it  may  only  reach  the  boiling  point 
at  the  time  when  the  calicoes  will  have  been  sufficiently  dyed,  the  seve- 
ral pieces  will  be  found  to  have  imbibed  colour  in  every  part.  The 
figures  or  places  to  which  the  unmixed  iron  liquor  was  applied  will 
have  been  dyed  black,  and  those  on  which  the  aluminous  mordant  was 
printed  will  be  red,  of  different  shades,  if  the  mordant  had  been  used 
at  different  degrees  of  concentration;  and,  if  both  mordants  were 
mixed  and  applied  in  different  proportions,  such  applications  will  have 
produced  various  shades  of  purpll;,  violet,  chocolate,  and  lilac  colours^ 
whilst  the  parts,  or  grounds^  intended  to  be  ultimately  left  white,  wilt 
manifest  a  considerable  brownish  red  discolouration  ;  but  as  the  mad-* 
der  colour  producing  it  is  not  [there]  united,  to  the  calico,  by  the  affi- 
nity or  attraction  of  any  intermediate  basis,  it  will  not  be  able,  as  in 
other  parts^  to  resist  the  action  of  exterior  agents,  and  may  therefore 
(as  is  usually  done)  be  removed,  and  the  grounds  rnade  wAf^e  by' boiling 
the  pieces  in  water  soured  by  fermented  bran,  and^by  afterwards  spread- 
ing them  for  some  days  (according  to  the  season)  upon  the  grass,  where, 
with  the  well  known  treatment,  the  coloui*s  dyed  upon  a  ham  will  be- 
come brighter,  whilst  that  without  one  will  completely  disappear. 

*  Calico  printed  with  the  same  mordants,  and  dyed  with  the  querci- 
tron bark,  (quercus  nigra,  Linn.)  will  acquire  fixed  and  bright  yellows 
of  different  shades,  upon  the  aluminous  basis,  and  various  drab  coloui'S 
upon  that  of  iron.  A  mixture  of  these  bases  will  produce  olive  co- 
lours. Along  with  these  it  is  usual  to  produce  black  impressions  at 
-  the  same  time  by  previously  applying  to  the  calico  a  mordant  composed 
.of  iron  liquor  and  galls,  by  which  figures  which,  without  the  galls, 
would  only  have  manifested  a  dark  drab  colour,  are  made  black  by  dy- 
ing with  the  quercitron  bark,  and  if  the  dying  ba  conducted  as  I  shall 
hereafter  direct,  the  grounds  will  be  so  little  discoloured  that  no  expo- 
sure upon  the  grass  will  be  required  as  is  necessary  with  madder  and 
weld,  an  advantage  which  has  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  weld  in 
calico  printing.' — p.  377. 

The  colouriag  matter  of  kermes,  derived  from  the  coccus  ilicis, 
imr  author  considers  as  identical  with  Uiat  of  cochiueal,  although 
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combined  witli  some  of  ihc  astringent  subitances  derived  from  the 
tree.  The  scarlet  afforded  by  cochineal  was  unknown  in  its  highest 
perfection  till  the  year  1 630,  when  the  singular  power  of  the  oxyd 
of  tiii^  in  eitalting  its  colours^  was  discovered  in  Holland:  it  was 
soon  after  comniunicaterl  to  one  of  the  celebrated  M  M .  Gob&- 
Fms  at  PariSf  and  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  colours  of 
their  tapestries.  The  nitnite  or  nilromuriate  of  tin,  commonlj 
used  by  the  dyers,  affords  a  crimson  colour,  vihich  is  converted  to 
icslrlet  by  the  tartar  employed  in  the  process,  Dr*  Bancroft  has 
invented  an  ingenious  method  of  saving  this  valuable  colour,  by 
eubstituting  a  yellow  dye,  in  particular  the  r]uercitron  bark,  for  the 
acid  snbb'tauce  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  cochioeal,  and 
thus  forming  a  compomui  instead  of  a  simple  scarlet.  The  co- 
lour thus  obtained  is  more  durable  than  ifie  common  scarletj  but, 
;i3  it  is  said,  not  quite  so  brilliant  by  day-light^  although  somevi'hat 
brighter  by  candle-light.  The  solution  of  tin,  called  spirit  by  the 
dyers,  is  usually  made  with  one  pound  of  aquafortis,  two  oimces  of 
sea  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  half  a  pound  of  water^  and  two  ounces 
of  grained  tin,  added  by  degrees.  Dr.  Bancroft  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  muriate  of  tin,  but  found  the  corrosive  quahty  of 
this  combiuation  cT^tremely  injurious  to  the  cloth:  he  lio  we  ver  suc- 
ceeded much  better  w^ith  a  muriosulfate. 

The  procesis  employed  in  dyeing  scarlet  on  wool  requires  a  mix* 
ture  of  all  the  materials  concerned,  before  their  application  to  the 
cloth:  to  apply  them  in  succession,  as  is  either  indispensable  or 
highly  advantageous  in  many  other  cases,  w  ould  here  be  impracti- 
cable :  a  fact  which  renders  it  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  all 
theoretical  reasonings  respecting  the  use  of  mordants;.  V/idi  silk 
and  cotton,  the  reverse  is  true^  at  least  witli  respect  to  all  dyes  ex- 
cept tlie  quercitron. 

'  Since  the  preparafion  or  manufacture  of  Morocco  leather  has  been 
established  in  this  country,  cochinealh  employed  to  communicate  the 
bcauiHul  colour  of  that,  which  is  called  reri  Morocco  ;  though  in  Per- 
sia, AimeDici,  Barbary,  and  the  Greek  islands,  a  similar  colour  was 
originally  produced  by  the  use  of  either  kcrmts  or  lac.  As  a  hasit*  fur 
thecolourujg  matter  of  cochineal,  goat  skills*,  deprived  of  their  hair  by 
lime  waiter,  and  pntperly  cleansed,  are  impreaimted,  on  that  which 
wa*i  the  hairy  side,  with  a  saturated  sohititui  of  alum,  applied  rtpeat- 
edly  and  equally  hy  a  spunge,  and,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  tour 
days,  a  decoction  of  cnchineal,  \vhich  has  been  strained,  is  applied  also 
h^  a  sponge,  to  the  t^ame  side  or  surlace,  a  little,  hut  not  nuifh,  nnjre 
tfaan  blnod  warmi  lesi  it  should  crisp  the  leather.  Thi<i  appliciiiion  ii 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  a  colour  sufficiently  full  and  equal 
hiis  been  produced,  Afterwards  the  skins  are  soaked  in  bran  liquor, 
and  then  tanned  by  a  decoction  of  either  ^alls  or  sumach,  or  of  both 
mixed  together.     1  have  tbund  that  by  iiubstituting  a  diluted  mufiosul- 
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fsttepf  tin,  for  the  solution  of  alum,  or  by  employiog  a. mixture  of  both 
upon  goat  skins  in  a  suitable  state  of  preparation,  the  colour  subsequent- 
ly produced  was  considerably  improved,  at  least  in  vivacity/ — II.  167. 

Dr.  Bancroft  appears  to  have  bestowed  considerable  labour  and 
ingenuity  on  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  colouring  matter  of  stick  lac 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  separate  from  the  resin:  but  it  seems  to 
be  extremely  difficult  to  exhibit  it  in  an  extractive  form^  without 
impairing  the  beauty  of  the  colour.  The  separation  may  be  pardj 
effected  by  employing  water  not  hotter  than  IQO^^  w^hich  dissolves 
the  colouring  matter^  and  leaves  the  resin,  with  some  other  impuri- 
ties, undissolved;  and  in  this  state  the  colour  is  as  fine  as  that  of 
cochineal,  and  somewhat  more  durable :  but  it  loses  its  brilliancy 
in  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  finest  parts  are  also  more  easily 
powdered  than  the  rest,  and  will  pass  through  a  sieve,  while  a  great 
portion  of  the  impurities  remains  behind. 

The  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  which  Dr.  Hbm^ 
croftcannot  readily  allow  to  be  an  acid,  as  it  has  usually  been  d^ 
nominated  by  chemists,  affords,  with  the  quercitron  bark,  a  fif^ 
^reen,  and  as  our  author  first  discovered^  a  good  thrown  with  cop* 

Efer.  In  order  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  green  thus  obtained^ 
e  t;ook  a  piece  of  cotton  which  had  been  printed  in  stripes  with 
iron  liquor  and  galls,  with  iron  liquor  only,  with  iron  liquor  and 
acetate  of  alumine,  and  with  this  acetate  only:  he  dyed  it  first  with 
quercitron  bark,  which  made  the  first  stripe  black,  the  second  dark 
.drab,  the  third  olive,  and  the  fourth  yellow:  be  then  took  prus- 
siated  potass,  acidulated  with  sulfuric  acid,  and  immersing  the  cot* 
ton  in  It  for  a  minute,  he  found  the  colouring  matter  of  the  gall« 
8ind  quercitron  bark  discharged  where  the  basis  of  iron  had  been 
employed :  so  that  the  first  stripe  was  become  a  dark  blue,  and  the 
r^st  paler,  as  they  stood  in  order :  when  there  was  less  excess  of 
aqid,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  galls  remained,  and  that  of  the 
hark  only  was  discharged:  when  the  liquor  was  perfectly  neutral, 
the  colour  of  the  quercitron  bark  was  discharged  from  the  ferrugi- 
nous basis,  but  not  from  the  aluminous^  so  that  the  second  stripe, 
with  iron  liquor,  had  become  blue,  and  the  third  a  fine  green,  while 
the  yellow  remained  perfect  on  the  fourth,  and  the  part  not  printed 
became  white,  being  freed  from  the  discoloration  of  the  bark.  In 
these  cases  of  change  of  colour,  the  displacement  of  one  of  the  sub- 
fljtances  by  the  other  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  state  of  the  liquor, 
ip  which  the  substance  displaced  is  found  dissolved. 

Among  the  vegetable  adjective  colours,  weld,  the  reseda  luteola, 
holds  the  first  place,  as  having  been  the  longest  in  use :  besides  this, 
young  fustic,  the  rhus  cotiuus,  sumach,  the  rhus  coriaria,  old  fustic, 
t}|e  tporus  tinctoria,  and  French  berries,  the  rhamnus  tinctoria,  are 
tt||S  most  generally  known  of  the  yellow  dyes.     But  al\  these  appear 
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to  have  been  in  some  measure  superseded  by  Dr,  Bancroft's  disco- 
very of  the  utility  of  the  quercitron  bark  :  a  discovery  of  whicb  the 
advautages  were  secured  to  him  by  act  of  parliament  for  a  terra  of 
yearS;  altliough  he  failed  in  his  applicatioti  for  an  extension  of  that 
term  in  179B,  notwithnlandiiig  the  advantage  which  the  public  had 
derived  from  the  singularly  liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  monopoly*  In  les^  than  twelve  months  after  that  time, 
the  bark  rose  to  three  times  the]  price  at  which  he  had  constantly 
supplied  itj  and  at  which  he  would  have  been  bound  to  supply  it 
for  another  term  of  seven  yearsj  if  the  bill  had  been  passed.  He 
has  presented  us  with  au  immense  variety  of  experiments  and  of 
practical  directions  relating  to  tlie  use  of  this  substance^  and  his 
communications  must  be  of  great  value  to  the  intelUgcDt  manu- 
facturer. 

We  cannot  altogether  agxee  with  the  author  in  the  decided  prj&- 
fereiice  which  he  appears  to  entertain  for  the  process  of  bleaching 
by  the  oxy muriatic  acidj  (IL  176*)  which  seems  at  present  to  have 
become  almost  universal,  not  a  little  to  tlie  advantage  of  manufac- 
turers and  tailors  J  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  in  general. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  found  that,  even  when  neutralised  by  aci 
excess  of  lime^  the  muriatic  acid^  formed  during  the  process  of 
bleaching,  is  injurious  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  ^  (Elem.  p.  249,) 
and  whatever  precautions  it  may  be  possible  to  employ  for  avoiding 
this  evil,  we  are  persuaded,  from  continued  experience,  tliat  thej 
are  not  commonly  adopted  by  manufacturers,  either  in  bleaching 
cotton  or  paper* 

Madder,  the  rubia  tinctorum,  is  a  very  well  known  and  im- 
portant vegetable,  much  employed  for  dyeing  red  with  an  aluminous 
basis,  on  common  woollen  cloths.  Its  effect,  in  giving  a  red  co* 
lour  to  the  bones  of  animals  that  feed  on  it,  was  first  observed  bj 
Liemnius  in  the  l6th  century,  and  is  now  well  known  to  physio- 
logists. Madder  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  affording  a  pro* 
substantive  colour ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  basis 
should  be  separately  applied  to  the  linen  or  cotton  which  is  to  be 
dyed  with  it.  Galls  are  commonly  employed  by  practical  dyers  at 
a  preparation  for  the  aluminous  imprecation,  in  order  to  promote 
the  attachment  of  the  alum  to  the  cloth  ;  but  they  add  nothing  to 
the  durability  of  the  colour. 

The  rubia  peregrina,  or  Smyrna  madder,  is  principally  used  in 
the  complicated  process  for  dyeing  the  Turkey  red  on  cotton,  with 
the  assistance  of  oil,  alum,  galls,  and  some  blood,  which  seems  to 
brighten  the  coloufj  besides  tliat  of  the  substances  which  have 
parsed  through  tiie  alimentary  canal  of  the  sheep,  carrying  with 
ihem  some  of  the  gastric  flu  id  s^  and  wbich^  in  Dr.  Bancroft's  opi- 
nio!^ 
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-nion,  are  highly  coqducive  to  the  stability  of  the  colour,  although 
9ome  former  chemists  have  much  underrated  their  efficacy. 

Briisil  wood  is  the  heart  of  the  caesalpinia  echinata ;  its  name  is 
not  derived  from  the  country  which  affords  it ;  the  old  name  of  ker- 
mes  having  been  grana  di  brasile,  implying  the  colour  of  fire  or 
live  coals ;  and  the  country  of  Brasil  was  afterwards  so  denomi- 
nated from  its  producing  this  substance,  which  affords  a  dye  of  the 
fame  hue.  TTie  rose  colour,  which  it  communicates  to  water,  is 
destroyed  by  confinement  for  a  few  days  with  sulfureted  hydrogen : 
but  the  same  effect  was  not  produced  by  a  protoxyd  of  tin,  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  colouc  of  indigo.  Acids  make  the  infu-- 
sion  yellow,  but  alum  reconverts  it  to  red,  and  affords  a  precipi- 
tate, which  is  employed  as  an  inferior  sort  of  carmine ;  and  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  throws  it  down  in  greater  abundance. 

Logwood,  the  haematoxyton  campechianum,  is  sometimes  used 
for  dyeing  purple,  with  a  mordant  of  muriosulfate  of  tin,  tartar,  and 
sulfate  of  copper ;  the  latter  Dr.  Bancroft  thinks  superfluous,  since 
It  affords  only  a  fugitive  colour :  but  the  most  extensive  employ- 
ment of  logwood  is  for  dying  black. 

For  browns,  the  mangrove  bark,  rhizophora  mangle,  the  maho- 
gany, and  several  species  of  walnuts  are  recommehded,  principally 
with  bases  of  iron.  Galls  give,  with  an  aluminous  basis,  a  fawn^ 
or  light  cinnamon  colour. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  work,  the  author  gives  a  few  practical 
directions  only  respecting  the  mixtures  of  colours,  and  proceeds  to 
the  subject  of  black  dyes  and  writing  ink.  He  objects  altogether 
to  the  chemical  distinctions  and  definitions  of  the  gallic  afhd  tannic 
principles,  as  contained  in  astringent  vegetables,  and  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  colouring  matter  as  distinct,  and  as  not  agree- 
ing in  general  with  the  characteristic  marks  of  any  particular  che- 
mical combination.  Thus,  the  quercitron,  mangrove,  and  maho* 
!;any  bark  are  astringent  to  the  taste,  precipitate  glue,  and  tan 
eadier,  but  produce  no  darker  tint  than  an  olive.  Catechu  tans 
admirably  well,  but  affords  only  a  snuff  colour  with  iron :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  walnut  bark  and  logwood  afford  a  black  ink,  but 
are  not  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  do  not  precipitate  glue.  Dr. 
Bancroft  fmagines  that  logwood  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of  an  as- 
tringent in  a  medical  sense ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  in 
this  respect  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  We  may  add  the  artichoke  to 
the  number  of  vegetables  which  have  no  astringent  taste,  and  yet 
blacken  iron :  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  has  a  taste  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  artichoke,  does  not  possess  the  same 
property.  The  gallic  acid,  so  called,  blackens  the  peroj^yds  of 
iron,  but  Dr.  Baijeroft  is  rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  effect  to 
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some  accidental  mixture  of  the  colouring  matter,  than  to  the  es- 
sential coo^dtution  of  the  substance  tt^elf. 

Ink  may  be  deprived  of  its  blackness  by  a  stream  of  sulfuretcd 
bydrogeu,  svhich  can  only  act  by  combining  nith  the  oxygen  :  bj 
ex[>osure  to  the  air  it  recovfrrs  its  colour,  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen-  It  is  well  known  th  it  the  ink  of  the  ancients  was  carbo- 
naceous :  Indian  ink,  according  to  Cuvler,  is  obtnined  from  some 
species  of  sepia.  Dr.  Bancroilt  tinds  the  beat  proportion  of  galls 
three  limes  the  weight  of  the  sulfate  of  iron  ;  and  if  a  portion  of 
logwood  be  employed,  half  as  much  of  the  galls  may  be  omitted: 
the  sulfate  of  copper^  recommended  by  Chaplal,  he  thinks  useless  : 
it  is  true  that  it  lends  to  prevent  mouldiness ;  but  we  have  found 
inconvenience  from  its  corroding  and  blunting  the  penknife^  when 
it  happens  to  touch  it*  Dr.  Bancroft  directs  twelve  ounces  of  galls 
to  be  boiled  with  six  of  logwood  in  five  quarts  of  soft  water  for 
two  hdurs,  the  decoction  to  be  strained,  and  made  up  one  gallon, 
to  which  five  ounces  of  sulfate  of  iron,  five  of  gum  arabic,  and  two 
of  muscovado  sugar  are  to  be  added.  A  simpler  mode,  lately  re- 
commended by  a  celebrated  chemist,  is  to  infuse  three  ounces  of 
galls,  one  of  logwood,  one  of  sulfate  of  iron,  and  one  of  gum  ara- 
bic  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  for  a  week,  and  to  add  fonr  grains  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  in  order  to  prevent  mouldiness.  We  may  add, 
that  when  economy  is  an  object,  the  soluble  parts  of  the  galls  may 
be  much  more  effectually  extracted  by  the  repeated  affusion  of 
fresh  portions  of  the  water,  than  by  steeping  tliem  in  the  whole  at 
once. 

The  best  black  woollen  cloths  are  first  dyed  red  with  madder, 
and  blue  with  indigo  or  wnad,  since  without  this  preparation  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  so  much  of  the  common  black  dye  as 
would  materially  injure  the  texture  of  their  fibres.  Sometimes,  in 
coarser  cloths,  logwood  only  is  employed  for  the  first  dye,  with  a 
salt  of  copper  :  in  this  manner  a  bl;ick  is  prod  need,  w  hich  inevi- 
tably turns  m  a  short  time  to  a  brown* 

In  dyeing  silk  blark,  the  gaits  are  applied  fitst,  beinj^  more 
strongly  attracted  by  the  silk  than  the  iron,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  true  mordarU  ;  after  this,  alternate  immersions 
in  a  soJution  of  sulfate  of  iron,  and  in  a  decoction  of  logwood  are 
frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deep  black  ^  but  to  cotton, 
the  iron  is  usually  applied  first*  Some  of  the  black  vats^  with  iron 
and  various  vegeiabiti  substances,  are  suffered  to  remain  unemptied 
for  centuries,  being  supposed  to  have  their  qualities  improved  by 
mge.  For  a  prosubsiitntive  topical  black,  the  addition  of  vinegar 
and  nitrk  acid  to  galls  and  sulJate  of  iron  is  found  to  increase  the 
dumbiJity  of  the  dye,  without  any  corrosion  of  the  substance  of  th@ 
ealioo* 
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Dr.  Bancroft  has  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  black  dyes 
Rnd  inks  with  great  attentioiij  and  has  made  many  elaborate  expe- 
riments respecting  tliem«  Some  of  these  esperiments  have  indeed 
been  productive  of  no  immediate  practical  improvement;  but  in 
these,  and  in  other  simitar  instances,  he  describes  his  failures  with 
a  degree  of  candour  which  does  him  no  less  honour  than  his  success 
ou  more  fortunate  occasions.  We  sincerely  wish  that  he  may  be 
enabled  long  to  continue  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  that  the  public 
may  hereafter  profit  by  the  *  additions'  contingent  on  '  the  prolon* 
gatioD  of  a  life,  of  which  the  sixty-ninth  year  is  now  passing  away,' 

In  vol.  iij  p.  3^5 J  L  16,  by  the  '  oxide/  we  suppose  is  meant  the 


oxide  of  tin;  and  p.  S6\^  h  10^  by  * 
iime. 


a  little/  probably  a  littli 


Abt-  XV-  1  ■  Remarks  on  the  Calumnies  published  in  the  Quarterly 

RemeWjOn  the  English  Skip-huiiders,     1814. 
2.  Substance  of  the  Speech  oj  Wiiliam  Harrison^  Esq.  before  the 

Select  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commons,  on  East  Iitdia- 

built  Shippifw.     1814* 
3*  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Commit teef  to 

whom   the  several  Petitions  'of  the  Ship-builder  &  and  others 

interested  in  the  Building  and  Equipment  of  Ships,  built  in  the 

East   Indiesj  were  referred,  S^c,     Ordered,  by  the  House  of 

Com monsj  to  be  printed,     1 B 1 4, 
4.  The  Substajice   of  the   Speech    of  John  Adolphus,  Esq,  on 

summing  up  the  Case  of  the  English  Ship-builders.  3fc,     1 8 14- 

TT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  words,  which  are  but  the  imper- 
-^  feet  representatives  of  things,  should  be  exempt  from  that  univer- 
sal law  of  change  which  operates  on  the  diings  themselves.  Among 
others,  the  word  *  calumny/  which j  if  Dr*  Johnson's  authority  be 
worth  any  thing,  was  once  used  to  signify  ^  false  charge — groundless 
accusation'^ is  now  very  frequently  employed  to  express  an 
'  unpleasant  truth/  and  sometimes  the  opposite  of  its  original  mean- 
ing. In  tlie  instance  before  us,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
ihewing  that  for  the  '  calumnies  of  the  Quarterly  He  view/  we  might, 
without  the  least  violation  of  truth,  substitute  ^  true  charges,*  or 
'  well-founded  accusations,'  We  did  not,  however,  prefer  charges 
or  accusations,  either  true  or  false,  against  die  English  ship- 
builders; though  in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  certain 
important  papers  on  the  state  of  oak  timber,  of  the  navy^  and  of 
recent  improvements  in  naval  architecture,  we  had  occasion  to 
animadvert  on  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Thames  ship-builders  ^ 
and  this  is  a  distinction  \v)nch  we  beg  may  be  kept  in  view*  Our 
1  o  4  remarks 
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remailcs  indeed  were  equaUy  applicable  to  moddrn  built  ships  of 
war  in  the  Kill's  yards;  nay,  die  very  first  ship  thatcau^t  our  at* 
tention  was  the  new  first-rate,  the  Royal  Charlotte,  and  we  blended 
in  the  same  censure  the  Ocean  and  Foudroyant  ^th  die  Albion  and 
die  Ajax.  But  these  gendemen,  or  their  indiscreet  advocates,  were 
so  very  tender  of  their  own  handicraft,  diat  they  instandy  levelled 
their  whole  artillery  against  us  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 

{irints.  They,  therefore,  and  not  tre,  were  the  i^gressors.  We  have 
itde  disposition  for  controversy,  and  still  less  desire  to  speak  of  Qvnr 
own  labours:  and  however  unpleasant  so  serious  a  charge  as  diat 
of  calumny  may  be  to  those  who  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  puUic, 
we  should  probably  have  submitted  in  s'dence  to  be  '  pestered  ¥ritha 
popinjay ;'  and  this  the  more  readily,  when  we  found  that  the  chann- 
pion  of  the  Thames  builders  had  brought  to  the  task  of  writii^ 
'  Remarks*  on  our  ^  calumnies'  no  one  qualification  beyond  that  of 
dauntless  assurance,  and  a  fearless  contempt  of  truth. 

We  now  find  oursdves,  however,  literally  put  upon  our  tpal ; 
we  are  attacked  unmercifully  by  a  host  of  la^7ers  and  attorneys 
purveyors,  ship-builders,  timber-merchants,  underwriters,  rope- 
makers,  twine-spinners,  and  the  whole  c/icA:  connected  with  the 
shipping  interest  of  the  Thames;  some  of  whom  are  our  ac«* 
cusers,  and  others  are  brought  forward  to  give  evidence  against  us 
before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commcms ;  the 
object  of  all  is  that  of  refuting  our  original  opinions  and  fidsifyii^ 
our  facts.  Nothing  therefore  remains  for  us  but '  to  play  the  part 
of  advocates'  in  our  own  cause,  which,  according  to  the  writer  of  the 
*  Remarks,'  is  one  of  our  grievous  offences.  Before  we  proceed  to 
justify,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  articles  we  propose  to  examine. 

The  author  of  the  '  Remarks  on  the  Calumnies  of  the  Quarterly 
Keview'  has  indulged  in  all  the  latitude  which  this  sweeping  title 
may  be  supposed  to  give  him — some  of  his  remarks  having  nothing  t6 
do  with  the  question,  others  being  very  remotely  connected  with  it : 
be  does  not  attempt  to  argue ;  but  he  declaims  and  asserts,  and 
moralises  and  whimpers ;  he  is  sometimes  scurrilous,  and  some- 
times ventures  to  impute  motives  to  us  which  could  exist  only  ia 
his  own  mind.  The  blunders  and  misrepresentations  that  occur  in 
every  page  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the 
writer  for  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  if  we  should  venture  to  desig- 
nate him,  from  his  works,  we  should  say  he  is  one  of  those  inferior 
instruments  of  the  law,  who,  in  our  times,  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading mankind,  that  the  most  ordinary  concerns  of  life  require 
their  helping  hand,  and  who  thus  contrive  ^  to  put  their  paw  into 
every  man's  messs/ 
The  opening  speedi  of  the  learned  counsel^  William  Hmfrison, 
^  Esq., 
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Esq.,  is  Just  such  a  speech  as  might  be  expected  from  the  materials 
of  his  brief,  which  appear  in  substance  to  consist  of  those  contained 
in  the  pamphlet;  and  if  his  case  has  not  been  made  out  by  the  evi-i^ 
dence,,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Israelites'  plea 
when  in  Egypt,  that  he  was  required  '  to  make  bricks  without 
straw/  But,  we  understand,  he  had  another  difficulty  to  struggle 
against — ^having  given  his  assistance  to  draw  up  the  bill  which  he 
was  now  employed  to  assist  in  throwing  out,  he  had  not  only  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  ideas  which  he  had  imbibed  against  the  ship-builders, 
but  to  endeavour  to  turn  them  to  their  account.  He  not  only 
goes  over  to  the  enemy,  but  carries  his  artillery  with  him.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  surrendered,  in  the  outset,  the  most  mate-*^ 
rial  point  for  which  the  builders  were  contending — the  illegality  in 
admitting  India-built  ships  to  a  registry  in  England ;  and  he  now 
demands  an  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws  legally  to  exclude 
them;  he  would  finally  close  the  door  of  justice,  which  before  was 
partially  open,  against  sixty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India, 
to  enrich  some  sixty  individuals  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames*.  If 
it  were  a  mere  question  of  competition  between  the  ship-builders  of 
the  Thames  and  the  ship-builders  in  India,  as  he  is  disposed  to  consi- 
dier  it,  we  should  scarcely  deem  it  a  subject  worthy  of  discussion ;« 
but  it  embraces  higher  objects.  The  bill  about  to  be  introduced  is 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  our  navy  and  our  native  forests 
of  oak,  the  safety  and  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  improvement 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind,  in  which  their  own  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  British  character 
and  interests  are  deeply  involved.  But  these  objects,  it  would 
seem,  were  beneath  the  consideration,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the 
comprehension,  of  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks,'  and  consequently 
made  but  a  miserable  figure  in  the  learned  counsel's  speech.  These 
gentlemen  or  their  employers  seem,  indeed,  to  think  India  un- 
worthy to  be  treated  either  as  a  British  colony  or  a  foreign  nation  ; 
they  regard  with  a  sort  of  horror  its  progress  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures; and  repine  at  the  bounties  which  nature  has  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  that  vast  and  populous  country. 

The  minutes  of  the  evidence  are  30  loose,  rambling  and  uncon- 
nected, and  so  Voluminous  withal,  (that  part  of  them  only,  taken 
in  behalf  of  the  ship-builders,  and  the  only  part-ou  which  we  shall 
rest  our  case,  occupying,  with  the  returns  and  accounts,  no  less 
than  448  folio  pages,)  diat  to  remark  upon  the  various  contra- 
dictory statements  and  jarring  opinions  of  the  witnesses  examined, 
would  be  an  endless  and  an  useless  labour.  Tlie  cause  of  the 
ship-builders  would  not  have  .suffered  had  their  indiscreet  agent 
kept  back  many  that  were  incom))etent  to  ^ve  correct  informa- 
tion, and  Qiore  that  were  materially  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  bill. 

Tht 
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The  committee  too  might  have  spared  itself  the  time  and  trouble 
of  inquiring  from  a  block-maker  the  number  of  ships  that  clear  out 
from  the  Custom-house,  and  examining  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd*8 
in  naval  architecture.  From  such  evidence,  a  good  case  could  not 
easily  be  made  out  for  the  Thames  ship^buildei^ ;  a  weaker  than 
that  attempted  in  the  summing  up  of  John  Adolphus,  Esq*  we 
never  remember  to  have  met  with.  This  gentleman,  however,  in 
bis  attacks  upon  us^  appeara  to  be  well  skilled  in  Uie  art  of  supply- 
ing what  may  be  wanting  in  argument  or  evidence,  by  unfounded 
assertions^  and  by  insinuations  to  which  we  disdain  to  reply,  but 
which  we  repel  with  the  contempt  they  deserve.  We  are  not  hired 
lo  *  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.*  While  we  disclaim 
most  distinctly  all  intention  to  calumniate  the  ship-builders  of  the 
Thames,  with  none  of  whom  liave  we  the  least  acquaint  an  c« 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  London-bridge  to  the  Nore ;  while  we 
admit  them  to  be  an  useful  and  respectable  body  of  men,  so  long  as 
they  confine  themselves  within  their  proper  sphere,  we  claim  the 
benefit  of  that  fr^  discussion  of  great  national  questions,  which 
even  Mr*  Adolphus  is  sure  this  particular  case  merits*  To  give, 
however,  an  idea  of  this  gentleman's  fairness  in  his  attack  upon  us  for 
what  he  too  is  pleased  to  consider  as  a  '  calumny,*  we  shall  select  m 
specimen  from  pQg^  3  of  his  printed  speech.  After  quoting  our  ob- 
servations on  the  change  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  present  builders  not  being  brought  up  to  the  trade  nor  residing 
upon  the  p remises j  but  leaving  the  superin tendance  to  others,  he 
thus  proceeds : 

*  Now,  Sir,  on  this  subject  T  have  thought  it  necessary  to  interrogate 
every  witness  corapetent  to  give  an  opinion^  and  J  have  asked,  "  were 
Messrs.  Wi grams  and  their  house  regularly  bred  to  the  business?" — **  Did 
they  serve  an  apprenticeiihip  ?''-'"  Yes/'^-"  Do  ihey  reside  on  the  pre- 
mises and  superintend  the  works  going  on  in  their  own  yard  ?**— "  Yes;" 
H — "Are  they  duly  and  properly  employed,  and  is  their  stock  of  mate- 
rials  a  proper  one  to  be  had?** — **  Yes,  certainly,"  has  been  the  answer 
to  all  the  questions.  So  1  have  asked  of  alt  the  other  yards^  and  what 
have  the  answers  been? — uniformly  the  same/ 

Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  S/r  Robert  Wigram 
J5  a  builder  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  builder,  let  us  hear 
what  Mr,  Samuel  Jordan,  late  clerk  and  superintendent  to  Messrs. 
D  ud  m  a  ns J  haji  to  s  ay .  Thi  s  gen tleni  an  i  n  fo  rm  ed  M  r ,  A  dol  ph  us  th  at 
they  (Dudnians)  had  assigned  their  interest  in  the  yard  to  Messrs, 
Borradaile^  Ritchie  and  Co. 

'  Committtf.  "  Are  Messrs*  Borradaile  and  Co.  ship-builders  f^ — 
*'  No,  they  are  not/* 

Ctmimittte,  "  For  what  purpose  have  they  taken  the  yard  ?'* — **  For 
the  purpose  of  repairing  ships.'* 

Commiitte* 


I 
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Committee.     "Their  own  abips  T — "  Any  sBips,  if  they  can  get  them.*' 

Committee^  '*  They  are  great  ^hlfy-fmntn^  are  they  not  ?" — "  The 
bouse  of  BorradaiJe  is." 

Cmmtdttee.  "They  own  a  great  many  East  In  ilia  Company's  ships?* 
— "  Thoy  do ;  the  management  of  the  yard  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  m Hater  ship^^  right/* 

Committee.  '*  They  do  not  superintend  it  themselves  f*' — "  They  do 
not/'* 

But  we  shall  see  more  of  Mr,  Adolphua  as  we  proceed,  entertain- 
ing  very  little  fear  of  being  able,  from  the  Large  tna±js  of  desultory 
matter  now  before  uSj  to  overtuni  his  arguments,  to  corroborate 
our  original  opinionsj  and  to  confirm  our  facts.  The  two  leitrned 
gentlemen,  having  printed  their  speeches,  are  fairly  before  the  public, 
and  they  will  not  be  surprized  at  our  UBiug  the  same  freedom  with 
them  that  they  have  exercised  towards  uh. 

The  most  material  points  that  the  advocates  for  the  Thames 
ihip-builders  have  endeavoured  to  establish  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  heads ; 

1 .  That  there  neither  has  beeOj  is^  or  is  likely  to  be,  any  scarcity 
of  large  oak  timber,  the  growth  and  produce  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  ITiat  ships  of  war  built  in  private  yards  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, both  in  materials  and  workmanship^  to  those  built  in  the  king'f 
yards;  atid  that  the  establishments  of  the  private  builders  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  king's  dock-yards. 

3p  That  Thames-built  merchant  ships  are  at  least  equal  to  India- 
built  ships,  and  superior  to  those  built  at  the  out-ports  of  the  king- 
dom, 

4.  That  the  introduction  of  India-biult  ships  into  the  Company'i 
lervice,  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  interferes  so 
materially  with  the  Thames  builders  as  to  occasion  the  ruin  of 
their  establishments,  iiivolve  thousands  of  shipwrights  and  other 
artificers  in  poverty,  promote  emigration,  and  finally  effect  that 
most  serious  of  all  evils,  the  colonization  of  Itidla. 

Our  present  object  will  he  to  shew,  from  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  their  own  advocates^  and  their  own  evidence,  without  waiting  for 
what  tlie  India  ship-owners  may  have  to  bring  forward,  that  they 
have  made  out  no  case,  but  have  completely  failed  in>every  point. 

1.  With  regard  to  a  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  that  important  ques- 
tion is  dispatched  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks,'  in  a  single  para- 
graph, wliich  we  shall  transcribe  as  a  specimen  of  the  facility  and 
logical  precision  with  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions^  and  re-* 
futes  our  statements. 

^  To  give  foundation  to  the  claims  of  the  Indian  ship- builders  it  ii 
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assumed  that  Great  Britain  docs  not  produce  a  sufficient  /quantity  of 
oak  timber  for  the  construction  of  shipping,  and  the  various  other  pur- 
poses about  which  it  is  employed.  Tks  is  a  mischievous  and  a  dangerouM 
clanumr — the  zeal  of  argumentation  is  even  carried  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  individuals,  in  attempting  to  aid  the  public  cause  by  planting  oak, 
•re  acting  foolishly,  sacrificing  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  seriously 
injuring  their  families.  The  assertions  are  as  void  of  truth  as  the  argu-> 
ments  are  of  judgment  and  sense.  The  scarcity  of  oak  timbbr 
ir^vER  HAS  ExisTKA  BUT  IN  SUPPOSITION. — ^A  reference  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Navy  Board  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  their  officers,  and  to  some  of  the  persons  employed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  woods  and  forests,  would  shew  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  is  there  reason  to  apprehend,  a  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  in  Great 
Britain.'* 

The  malicious  ingenuity  with  which  this  agent  of  the  builders  has 
contrived  to  distort  and  pervert  our  plain  statement  of  an  alarming 
diminution  of  oak  timber,  into  ^  a  mischievous  and  dangerous  da^ 
mour,'  is  an  instance  of  misrepresentation  not  unworthy  of  the  low^ 
est  of  the  profession  to  which  we  have  suspected  him  to  belong. 
We  did  say,  and  we  said  it  on  authority  that  is  not  to  be  contro* 
Terted,  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  must  have  re- 
course to  other  resources  than  our  own  for  a  supply  of  ship  tim- 
ber. We  did  say,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  a  scarcity  of  large 
oak  timber  already  exists,  and  has  for  some  time  existed;  and  we 
thought  that  it  required  no  other  argument  to  establish  this  fact, 
than  the  necessity  of  the  recourse  which  was  had  to  those  ingenious 
expedients  that  have  been  employed  in  the  king's  dock-yard  for 
some  years  past,  and  which  are  now  employed  in  the  private  yards, 
4o  obviate  the  serious  inconveniences  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  felt,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  timber  of  cer- 
tain forms  and  dimensions,  which  was  once  considered  as  indis- 
pensable in  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  line.  If  our  ^  assertions 
are  void  of  truth,'  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  oak  timber  dirough- 
out  the  kingdom  in  1771  is  also  void  of  truth.  If  our  arguments 
are  *  void  of  judgment  and  sense,'  then  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown,  made  to  parliament 
in  179^9  i^  ^'^o  ^^^  ^^h  ^^^^  ^^  judgment  and  sense,  but  foundecU 
in  falsehood.  If  our  assertions  are  *  void  of  truth,'  the  late  Mr. 
John  Fordyce,  and  the  present  Lord  Glenbervie  and  his  colleagues, ' 
have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  raise,  according  to  the  notion  of 
this  officious  agent  of  the  ship- builders,  *  a  mischievous  and 
a  dangerous  clamour.'     Tlie   Report  of  the  Commissioners  for 
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revising  the  civil  affairs  of  the  navy  was,  unnecessarily,  as  we  think, 
withheld  from  publication,  lest  the  concurring  testimony  of  a  body 
of  evidence,  given  by  a  most  numerous,  respectable  and  welt 
informed  class  of  men,  should  create  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  at 
a  time  when  aiwimmediate  remedy  was  not  quite  obvious.  Yet 
even  then  the  late  Lord  Melville  (who  deserves  even  higher  praise 
tiian  the  ship-builders  bestow)  was  *  not  aware  that  any  good 
could  result  from  concealment' — he  thought,  as  we  do,  that  thei 
knowledge  of  danger  is  the  strongest  incitement  to  the  public  to 
concur  in  the  measures  of  government  for  warding  it  off.  It  is 
however  understood,  that  this  Report  confirmed  the  well  grounded 
apprehensions  expressed  in  the  former  ones,  and  we  believe  that  it 
most  strongly  recommends  the  replantation  of  certain  crown  lands 
for  the  future  use  of  the  navy. 

We  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  oak  timber, 
as  we  thought,  on  the  plain  straight-forward  prmciples  of  common 
flense;  by  the  increasing  consumption  in  the  naval,  ordnance,  and 
barrack  departments;  in  the  mercantile  marine;  for  machinery, 
and  for  various  internal  and  domestic  purposes ;  in  all  of  which, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  consumption  had  at  least  been 
doubled;  as  well  as  from  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  which  required  more  food  to  be  produced, 
and  which  of  necessity  raised  the  value  of  land  nearly  double  with- 
in the  same  period :  but  these  arguments  it  seems  are  '  delusive* 
and  used  only  '  to  produce  despondency,'  and  are  ^  void  of  judg- 
ment and  sense ;'  and  all  this  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  h^ 
one  short  sentence  printed  in  Roman  letters. 

But  *  a  reference  to  the  acconnts  of  the  Navy  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  to  the  testimony  of  their  officers,  and  to  some  of  the 
persons  employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  would 
«hew  that  there  neither  is,  nor  is  tl\ere  reason  to  apprehend,  a  scarcity 
of  oak  timber  in  Great  Britain.' 

We  deny  that  the  accounts  of  the  Navy  Board,  or  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  will  shew  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  they  zcill  shew 
that,  owing  to  the  increased  demand,  and  a  failure  in  the  supply, 
the  price  of  oak  timber  has  been  trebled  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  accounts  of  the  Navy  Board  will  also  shew  that,  of 
the  stock  of  timber  in  the  king's  dock-yards,  five  parts  out  of  seven 
are  of  a  description  fit  only  for  building  frigates  and  smaller  ves- 
sels; and  if  this  agent  had  found  it  convenient  for  his  purpose 
to  make  a  *  reference  to  the  testimony  of  their  officers,'  by  causing 
them  to  be  examined  before  the  committee,  which  he  did  not  do,  he 
would  have  been  told,  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  supply 
of  large  and  crooked  timber  had  long  ago  ceased ;  and  that  a  single 
line-of-battle  ship  could  not  now  be  built  after  the  old  manner; 
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but  that  recourse  was  had,  not  from  choice  but  necesaity ,  to  vari- 
ous expedients  and  contrivances^  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  it^ 
bj  small  timber.  He  inigbt  then  have  known  thatiiuch  b  the  actual 
scarcity  of  lat^e  timber,  that  Mr.  Sep  pings,  \i'honi  we  have  alreadj 
had  occasion  to  mention  as  an  ingenious  shipwright,  and  ^vho  is  no%f 
one  of  the  surveyors  of  ilie  navy,  hatt  contrived  a  plan  for  budding  a 
74-gun  ship  entirely  of  J  rigfite  timber,  in  order  to  save  from  waste 
ton>e  part  of  the  vast  quantity  of  smtdl  oak  timber  now  King  in  his 
Majesty's  dock*yards.  It  is  a  great  mistake  of  Mr»  Adolphus  to 
suppose  that  we  grounded  onr  opinion  of  a  scarcity  on  this  econami' 
cal  use  of  oak  timber;  it  is  not  economy — but  waste,  which  nothing 
ihort  of  absolute  necessity  could  justi^.  He  is  equally  mistaken  if 
he  thinks  we  ascribe  it  to  tlie  great  advance  of  price ;  we  go  upon 
stronger  grounds- — the  utter  impossibility  of  procuring  large  timber 
at  any  rate. 

It  is  true,  this  agent  of  the  builders  did  call  before  the  committee 
*  some  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  Commissionera  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests/  but  vvhy  did  he  not  call  the  com  miss  iouers 
themselves? — why  not  Lord  Glenbervie  who  held  so  long  the  situ* 
ation  of  Survey  or- General  of  the  woods  and  forests  ?  The  persons 
whom  he  did  call  were  William  and  Abraham  Driver^  valuers  of 
estates  and  surveyors  of  timber,  brothers  and  partners;  and  it  is 
quite  surprii^ing  that  two  men  so  pearly  connected  by  ties  of 
relatbnship  and  by  i uteres t^  following  the  same  occupation,  and,  we 
believe,  living  together,  should  give  such  discordant  evidence* 
William,  who  for  many  years  past  has  had  particular  cone  ems  in  the 
planting  and  felling  of  timber  in  Dean  forest,  says  there  is  very  lit- 
tle timber  left  in  that  forest;  that  the  greater  part  is  cut,  and  that 
there  may  be  left  some  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  loads.  Abra- 
ham, who  also  knows  the  forest  of  Dean,  says  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  very  tine  timber  there,  of  a  very  good  size,  large,  6f),  70, 
80,  9<>,  and  100  feet.  Again,  Mr,  William  Driver  says  pretty 
confidently  that  the  supply  of  timber  ht  for  naval  purposes  may 
serve  some  twenty  or  five  and  tw^enty  years  io  come ;  that  after  that 
period  ttiere  will  be  a  scarcity  of  large  timber,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  intermediate  limber,  from  that  period  through  a  period  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  to  afl:brd  a  supply  tit  for  naval  purposes, 
either  on  government  plautalious  or  private  estates;  that  it  requires 
from  80  to  1*20  years  for  an  oak  to  grow  to  a  size  fit  for  building 
large  ships,*  Abrahtim,  on  the  contrary,  says  he  does  not  think 
there  is  any  scarcity  at  all  of  timber  tit  lor  building  large  ships; 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  scarcity ;  and  that  there  is  enough 
progressively  coming  forv^ards  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  the  young 
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plantations  are  fit  for  use ;  many  of  which,  our  readers  will  be  surr 
pri2^ed  to  hear, '  will  be  fit  to  cut  down  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  navy  at  ^0  years  old/  He  admits,  however^  that 
smaller  timber  is  now  used  for  large  ships  than  formerly,  though 
he  does  not  pretend  to  know  the  cause  of  it;  and  he  also  admits 
that  a  tree  of  one  hundred  years  old  may  be  a  large  tree,  but  doe» 
not  undertake  to  say  th^t  every  tree  will  be  so  even  at  that  age. 
He  thinks  too  that,  when  consulted  in  179^9  he  gave  an  opinion  taat 
lai^e  timber  in  general  had  at  that  time  decreased,  and  that  sinee 
that  time  it  has  been  decreasing  both  in  the  woods  and  hedges.''*' 
We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  has  not,  since  that  period,  given  a 
very  decided  opinion  of  the  great  decrease  of  oak  timber  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  very  small  quantity  that  has  been 
planted;  that  people  of  landed  property  will  not  plant  oak  because 
it  is  a  century  in  coming  to  its  growth,  and  that  it  will  not  then 
pay  them  for  the  trouble  and  expense  that  have  been  incurred. 

If  the  present  committee  had  beep  able  to  ascertain  the  actual 
state  of  the  country  with  regard  to  a  present  and  future  supply  of 
oak.  timber,  it  would  have  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the 
public ;  but  as  yet  it  has  done  no  such  thing:  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  ship-builders  has  left  the  question  precisely  where  it  stood; 
and  though  two  thirds  of  the  minutes  of  this  evidence  bear  on 
this  point ;  though  it  has  been,  as  Mr.  Adolphi^s  observes,  '  the 
-subject  of  investigation  by  the  examination  of  no  less  than  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  witnesses,'  the  sum  of  the  information  obtained, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  this — that  there  are  many  noblemen 
9nd  gentlemen  in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales  who 
have  still  some  oak  timber  growing  on  their  estates.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, could  be  more  loose  and  vague  than  the  evidence  of  these  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  timber  merchants  who  were  examined,  and  who  are 
the  purveyors  to  the  Thames  builders,  or,  as  Mr.  Cornelius  Truf- 
fitt  calls  them,  ^  a  kind  of  middle  men.'  The  dealings  of  each  of 
these  persons,  which  they  themselves  consider  to  be  extensive, 
amount  on  an  average  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  loads  of 
Qak  timber  in  the  year;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  their  ideas  of 
^enty  and  scarcity  are  entirely  relative  to  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  they  procured  the  little  portions  tliat  pass  through 
their  hands,  and  without  the  least  reference  to  the  aggregate  con-* 
.sumption  of  the  country ;  of  which,  indeed,  not  a  single  individual 
among  them  appeared  to  have  the  most  distant  conception.  Hey 
all  state,  it  is  true,  that  they  have  hitherto  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  their  little  quota,  and  therefore  conclude  there  can  be  np 
scarcity.     Unable  to  carry  their  conceptions  so  far  as  to  suppose 

•  Minute*  of  Evidence,  pp.  2i;5  to  223.  ^ 
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tbat  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  woodland,  of  one  hundred  years 
growth,  to  be  felled  and  replanted  in  rotation,  are  required  for  the 
denwnds  of  the  navy  alone,  they  consider  a  few  woods  of  one^ 
two,  or  three  hundred  acres  within  a  county  as  evidence  of  abun- 
dance of  timber.  Igporant  that  from  60  to  80,000  loads  of  timber 
are  required  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  navy — ignorant  that 
this  quantity  is  but  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  400,000  loads, 
they  consider  an  estate  to  be  rich  in  timber  that  can  afford  to  fell 
400  loads  a  year.  Indeed  when  we  find  that  every  oak  tree  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  whether  in  clumps  or  in  hedge  rows,  in 
paries  or  infields,  is  known,  measured,  and  registered  in  the  pocket- 
books  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  dealers  or  middle  men,  when 
not  a  single  oak  fit  for  felling  escapes  their  notice,  such  keen  ob- 
servation and  minute  knowledge  are  no  slight  proofs  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  article  in  question. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  the  magnificent  wctods  of  Lord  Ailesbury 
at  Tottenham  near  Marlb(MX)ugh,  and  of  course  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten in  the  evidence  before  us.  The  quantity  fit  for  felling  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Major  Bull  to  be  from  30  to  40,0(X)  loads,  worth  600,000/.* 
that  is  to  say  to  about  one-twelfth  part  of  a  year's  consumption,  or 
.  barely  one  month's  supply — but  we  are  not  told  how  many  years 
must  elapse  before  they  will  supply  another  month's  consumption* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Lord  Ailesbury,  who  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  would  never  suffer  a  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down, 
though  much  of  it  was  decaying,  and  his  woods  would  have  been 
improved  by  it ;  the  quantity  now  standing  is  therefore  the  accumu- 
lated growth  of  two  centuries.  With  great  submission  however  to 
Major  Bull, .  we  conceive  we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  mark  in 
statmg  the  quantity  of  timber  fit  for  felling  in  Marlborough  forest 
at  10,000  loads,  including  the  whole  of  the  ornamental  timber  in 
the  park,  and  its  value  at  100,000/.f  But  admitting  the  county  of 
Wilts  to  possess  one  oak  forest  of  an  extent  equal  to  what  is  stated 
by  Major  Bull,  where  shall  we  look  for  another  county  with  such 
a  timber  estate  in  it?  Messrs.  Bowsber  and  Co.  who  are  contractors 
for  supplying  the  navy,  enumerate  in  their  letter  to  the  Navy  Board 
no  less  than  eleven  counties  in  which  35,000  loads  are  considered 

as 
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*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp<.  30!^  and  305. 

t  Since  this  was. printed  we  have  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Fermor,  ttmhcr 
sarveyor,  which  we  cannot  possibly  pass  over,  though  we  had  intended  not  to  avail 
oarselves  of  any  part  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  India-built  ship  owners.  It  would 
teem  that  some  of  the  committee  entertained  the  same  doubts  as  ourselves  of  the  accu* 
racy  of  Mr.  Major  Bull's  evidence,  and  Mr.  Lavie,  tlie  solicitor,  was  therefore  instructed 
to  employ  Mr.  Fermor  to  mnke  an  actual  sorvey  of  the  several  woods  and  wooded^ 
«stfttM  efiuraerated  by  Major  Bull. 
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as  the  utmost  quantity  that  could  be  procured  in  them  in  two 
years.* 

We  know  not  how  far  we  may  trust  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jf^cob 
Read  of  Limehouse,  titnber-merchant^  but  if  that  could  be  consi- 
dered as  valid^  we  should  have  a  pretty  good  criterion  to  judge  of 
the  state  of  large  naval  timber  in  the  kingdom.  He  says  that  the 
eight  following  counties  with  which,  as  a  timber-merchant,  he  is 
well  acquainted,  namely,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  War- 
wick, Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Monmouth^  and  Radnor,  would 
each  produce  as  much  timber  as  would  build  a  74-gun  ship,  taking 
one  county  with  another ;  and  that  it  would  require  fifty  years  before 
a  second  crop  of  eight  seventy-fours  could  be  obtained  from  those 
counties;  for  that  in  procuring  the  first  eight  he  must  take  away  all 
the  timber  above  forty  years  old,  and  the  remaining  part  must  stand 
to  the  age  of  90  or  100  years,  to  afford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  large 
timber  fit  for  74-gun  ships.f 

As  proof  of  the  abundance  of  oak  timber  in  the  kingdom,  it  was 
asserted  that  large  lots  of  last  year's  felling  were  still  on  hand,  for 
^vhich  there  was  no  sale ;  but  the  builders  failed  to  shew  that  this 
superabundance  had  produced  the  usual  effect  of  plenty,  namely, 


The  result  of  the  survei^  compared  with  the  lumping  coujectures  of  the  *  land  steward/ 
is  too  curious  for  us  to  omit. 

From  Mr.  Major  Bull's  statement.*  From  Mr.  Henry  Fermor's  statement.** 

Loads  fit  for  naval  purposes.  Loads  from  100  to  30  ft.  meting^* 

Highclcre  and  Burgclerc    -    10,000 2,661 

Kingsden,  Sidmonton,  and  )  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ .^ 

Echenswell  ....      )     '  ' 

Wastng  and  Aldermaston  .      4,000    .......     1395 

^B«dndd^?"!!^?  !""!}  ^*^^ .1.323 

Bucklebury  and  Donnington  16,000  ...•.'..     1,419 

drookham  and  Brampton  .       1,000 359 

Sandleford,Woodspcen,  &>        ^^ 33^ 

Ham      ...•..) 

Jlwhnrst.&c.       .     .    -     .      5,000  .......     2,732 


East  Woodha^  and  Hanip.>    «  ^^ 

Stead  Park       ....$*  ^ 

arlborougb  Forest,  exclu-|»3^,QQ^ 4  33^ 

inve  of  ornamental  timber  5  lucluded. 


ornamental  limber 


By  Major  Bull,  Lo^ds  82,000  By  Mr.  Fermor,  Loads  19,065 


it  may  be  observed  that  if,  from  Major  Bull's  lumping  way  of  10  or  12,  .10  or  40 
ihottsana  loads,  we  had  taken  the  larger,  instea4  of  the  imaller  numbers,  it  would  have 
mide  fab  statement  to  the  committee  about  ^ve  tima  Xh9  quantity  that  is  attually  found 
•n  the  estates  and  parishes  abovementioued^^'-^}  much  for  M^jor  Bull ! 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  301. 

*  Minutes  of  ^Evidence,  ppi.583  «od  fi9tf, 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  5^. 

t  Minutes  of  Evidence, l)p;  ^  "ad  SOT. 
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tbat  of  reducing  the  prices.  Mr.  Morris  however,  who  is  joint 
contractor  with  Mr.  Larkins,  for  supplying  the  king's  yards  with 
timber,  declares  in  his  evidence,  ^  We  have  gone  through  the  king- 
dom purchasing,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  quantities  lying  ud^ 
purchased :  I  say  that,  in  iustice  to  ourselves,  as  contractors  with 
government,  there  is  no  large  timber  on  hand  in  any  part  of  the 
country.'*  But  Mr.  John  Kershaw,  who  has  been  five  and  twenty 
years  in  the  trade,  boldly  asserts  that '  there  is,  in  various  counties, 
a  supply  of  oak  timber,  ready  cut,  for  Jive  to  seven  years — thiit  be 
has  seen  it — that  he  has  himself  four  or  five  hundred  loads.'  By  a. 
little  cross-questioning,  however,  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  t]ie> 
least  conception  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  general  con* 
sumption  of  the  country — ih'dt  Jive  or  seven  years  would  be  a  most 
extravagant  time  to  let  timber  lie  after  it  was  cut — nay,  that  he 
kuew  of  no  instimce  of  any  one  merchant  having  got  400  loads  of 
timber  which  had  been  cut  four  years.  •  Here  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  ship-builders  objected  to  the  line  of  examination,  and  Mr. 
John  Kershaw  was  ordered  to  withdraw;  and  if,  in  his  subsequent 
e^^amination,  he  sometimes,  like  poor  Wronghead  in  the  play,  said 
aye,  when  he  should  have  said  no,  the  agent  for  the  ship-^builders . 
only  is  to  blame,  for  having  failed  to  prepare  him  for  what  he  had 
to  go  through — a  failure  however  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  can- 
not often  be  chained  with.f 

Mr.  Adolphus  affirms  boldly  enough,  that  the  contractors  fof  * 
supplying  the  dock-yards  have  ^  gained  the  ear  of  government,' 
th^t  this  accounts  for  their  representing  timber  as  scarce;  ^  that 
they  shut  their  eyes,'  ^  and  that  they  cannot  find  their  way  to  Linue- 
house  to  purchase  timber, J — alluding  to  the  evidence  of  one  Rich- 
ardson, a  timber-merchant  of  Limehouse,  who,  with  great  confi- 
dence, ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  scarcity,  for  that  he  had  plenty  of 
timber,  which  he  had  oflFered  to  the  contractor  for  the  navy  at  7/. 
a  load,  but  that  he  never  once  went  to  look  at  it.  Now-,  what  was 
the  fact  ?  Mr.  Ramage,  purveyor  to  the  navy,  examined  this  tim- 
ber, as  usual,  and  reported  the  whole  of  it  as  a  parcel  of  trash  unfit 
for  the  navy.  This  Mr.  Richardson,  who  was  sure  that  there  was^ 
no  scarcity  of  oak  timber,  was  completely  ignorant  either  of  the 
supply  or  demand  of  this  article.^ 

We  deemed  it  of  some  importance  to  determine  the  extent 
ef  forest  that  would  be  required  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  die 
fiflavy,  on  a  given  scale,  for  oak  timber;  the  first  step  towards  which 
ms  to  ascertain  the  number  of  full  grown  oak  trees  that  might  be 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  176. 
t  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  188,  et  seq. 
t  Speech  of  Mr.  Adolphus,  p.  41. 
i  Minutes  of  Evjdence,  p.  S46. 
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expected  to  grow  ona  given  quantity  of  land.   The.Commis^ioniefis 

of  Woods  and  Forests  calculated  that  40  trees  would  grow  on  an 
acre  of  land;    to  keep  on  the  safe  side^  we  reckoned  only  35> 

according  to  which,  102,600  acres,  by  a  regular  succession  of  f^Il-^ 
ing  and  replanting,  would  afford  an  adequate  and  constant  supply 
for  all  naval  demands.  We  pointed  out  the  danger  and  impolicy  ' 
of  placing  dependence  on  private  estates,  as,  frAm  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, not  necessary  to  be  here  repeated,  few  plantations  of 
oak  had  recently  been,  or  were  likely  to  be,  planted  by  individual^,  - 
the  principal  of  which  was  that  land  cpuld  be  turned  to  more 
profit  by  any  other  kind  of  produce ;  and  this  we  still  maintain, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Major  Bull,  which  has  been 
particularly  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Adolphus,  and  which  he  tells  us, 
makes  it  quite  clear  ^  that  old  land  will  not  be  taken  out  of  timber 
in  order  to  be  made  pasture,  because  it  is  not  so  profitable,  not  so 
wise  a  way  of  disposing  of  land,  not  so  sure  of  producing  an  ulti- 
mately beneficial  result,  as  the  laying  of  it  out  to  timber.'*f 

'  We  stated  on  very  good  authority  that  oaks  would  not  thrive  on 
land  that  is  not  worth  £05.  an  acre  annual  rent.  Mr.  A.  Driyer 
says  that^'  land  of  £0$.  an  acre  is  too  good  for  planting;'  that 
'  land  that  is  good  for  cultivation  should  not  be  planted,  on  account 
otthe  interest  of  money  accumulating  so  high';'  and  Mr.  Robert 
Harvey,  land  steward,  says  that  in  Staffordshire  they  never  plant 
on  laiid  that  is  worth  more  than  14$.  an  acre.  Now  to  plant  oaks 
on  such  lands  would  be  a  waste  of  labour  and  of  capital,  for  they 
Vvould  not  reach  the  size  of  frigate  timber  in  two  centuries ;  yet 
this  same  Mr.  Robert  Harvey;  whose  intelligence  Mr.  Counsellor 
Adolphus  is'pleased  to  compliment,  has  the  hardihood  to  avow  that 
'for  one  oak  that  is  cut  down,  an  hundred  are  planted  to  my  know- 
ledge; for  one  acre  of  wood  that  has  been  grubbed  up,  a  hundred 
acres  have  been  set  out  under  ray  observation.*  Few  of  our  read- 
W,  we  imagine,  know  any  thing  of  this  Mr.  Robert  Harvey^  but 
most  people  have  heard  of  Mr.  Arthut  Young,  and  h^  says  that 
'.in  the  counties  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  oak  not  one  acre 
has  been  planted  for  Jifty  acres  of  woodlands  that  have  been 

*  SpeechofMr.Adolphus^p.  41. 

t  Here  we  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Fermor's  evidence. — Mr,  Spankie*   '  Have  you 

» known  any  quantities  of  woodland  grabbed  up  ?' — Answer,  *  Yes ;  it  i^  a  general  practice 
ifaice  com  has  been  so  dear.  I  consider  there  haVe  been  from  four  to  five  hundred  acres 
-within  five  miles  of  Newbury.* Mr.  Spankie,  *  Do  you  know  any  woodland  grubbed 

•  up  upon  the  property  of  lird  Carnarvon  ?* — An9wer,  *  Yes.* Mr,  Spankie,  *  How 

much?* — Answer,  *  I  cannot  tell  the  quantity  of  acres*  but  there  have  been  two  farms 
grabbed  ;  a  good  deal  laid  open ;  the  fields  enlarged ;  the  hedges  have  been  grubbed, 
taking  the  timber  and  all  away  together.' Mr.  iSpankie,  '  Mr.  Major  Bull  is  the  stew- 
ard or  manager  to  Lord  Carnarvon  V -^Answer,.  *  Yes,  he  Is  the  land  steward.* — 
fividwci,  p.  68tfr 
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grubbed  up/  It  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  indeed  in  the  pro* 
gressive  improvement  of  nations,  If  an  increased  population  should 
not  have  created  a  competition  between  timber  and  food^  and  if 
^England's  '  shadowy  forests '  should  not  have  given  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  three  millions  of  people  w  hieh  have  been  added  to  her 
population  within  the  present  rei^n- — hut  it  is  an  absolute  w a ste 
of  words  to  combat  such  foolish  assertions. 

These  inquiries,  founded  on  truth  and  common  sense,  the  ship- 
builders'  agent  calb   '  childish   essays'—*  otie   of   the   principal 
engines  of  the  adversaries  of  the  ship-builders/     The  committee, 
however,  indulged  pretty  freely  in  diese  '  childish  essays/    They 
endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  elicit  some  information 
from  die  several  timber  merchants  wbo  were  examined.     Some 
had  never  given  a  thought  to  the  subject^  and  others  might  he  abl^ 
to  calculate  if  time  were  allowed  them*     One  youth,  however,  ap- 
pears first  to  have  astonished  and  then  to  have  disgusted  the  com* 
mittee.     Mr.  Thomas  Alexander  had  been  concerned  hi  the  timber 
trade  five  or  six  years.  He  produced  *  a  list  made  out  lyst  Monday* 
of  every  oak  tree  whether  in  hedgerow,  wood,  or  park,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Sussex-     He  had  measured  many  thousands  to 
ascertain  their  progressive  groivtli^  and  '  I  can  shew/  says  Thomas, 
'  in  what  time  a  tree  will  grow  from  39  fcet^  one  inch  and  four  parts, 
to  5Q  feet  seven  inches  one  part  four  seconds  and  six  thirds  ;  this  I 
calculate  to  be  in  tenyear*/*     For  a  further  display  of  such  amaz- 
ing depth  of  knowledge  in  a  youth  who,  *  if  he  lived  a  foitnight 
longer  w^ould  be  twenty,*  Mr,  Adolphus  seems  to  have  got  ttp  an 
amusing  sort  of  dialogue,  though  it  did  not  produce  that  dramatic 
effect  on  the  committee  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to  do ; 
much  less  did  it  invalidate  our  original  position  against  which  it 
was  directly  levelled : — indeed  he  abandons  this  part  of  the  case  in 
his  summing  up,  and  dismisses  ns  in  a  way  peculiar  to  hitnselfp 
— *  Sir,  I  never  trouble  my  head  %vitli  these  fopperies,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  pretend  to  answer  the  critics  in  their  own  way/     We 
would  just  hint  to  this  gentleman,  that  if  he  had  more  of  nuch  fop- 
peries in  his  head,  and  less  flippancy  elsewhere^  neither  he  nor  huf 
clients  would  be  losers  by  it. 

A  very  short  specimen  of  Mr,  Thomas  Alexander's  examination 
by  Mr,  Adolphus,  will  suliice  to  shew  that  he  too  has  hh  fopperies : 
Mr.  Jthlphm* — *  Bo  yon  know  how  many  square  feet  there  are  in  an 
acre  of  land  V--Thimas.^'  Yes ;  43,56'0/ 

Mr^  Adolphus.—^  How  many  trees  of  40  feet  will  grow  upon  an  acre  f 
—Thomas. — '  lOS  ;  allowing  400  square  fetrt  to  every  tree/ 
^rhis  wonderful  calculator  then  proceeds  to  instruct  the  com- 
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mittee  in  the  management  of  this  acre  of  oaks^  ^bich  be  clearlj 
demons  t  rates  J  b}^  slate  and  pencil,  will  produce  to  the  proprietor  four 
or  five- and- twenty  pounds  a-jear^  besides  four  or  five  pounds  a-year 
for  underwood  and  sniaJl  cuttings,  or  at  the  end  of  85  years  will  be 
worth  21^0/,  Well  may  Mr.  Adolphus  say  that  *  this  wag  consi- 
dered prodigious  1'  that  thii*  youth  of  twenty  '  was  a  good  deal  quar- 
relled with  for  hia  evidence/  and  that  he  was  *  thought  presump* 
tuous.'  la  facts  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  this  young  gentle- 
man's measurements  were  '  by  the  eye/  and  that  his  oaks  grew  not 
so  much  by  virtue  of  the  soil  in  which  they  were  planted,  as  of 
the  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle  and  its  circumfe- 
Fence  J  which  he  kindly  informs  the  committee  is  as  7  to  22 ;  in 
short  tliut  all  his  knowledge  was  extracted  from  '  Uis  father^s 
books  :*  for  when  examined  as  to  factSy  he  admitted  that  he  never 
knew  60  trees  of  88  feet  cut  from  one  acre — he  never  knew  30  trees 
of  that  measure— he  never  knew  20  trees  of  that  measure — and  the 
sum  of  all  his  practical  knowledge  came  at  last  to  be  reduced  to  this 
— *  that  he  does  think  he  can  sai/  that  there  are  40  trees  in  one 
wood  which  would  not  occupy  an  acre  if  they  were  standing  toge- 
ther/* 

Mr.  Abraham  Driver^  M'ho  has  been  all  his  lifetime  a  valuer  of 
timber  and  surveyor  of  estates,  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  - 
acre  of  timber  of  any  age  being  worth  2CXK>/.;  never  heard  of  an  acre 
of  timber  at  85  years  being  worth  25 /•  an  acre  per  annum,  nor  any 
thing  like  it ;  nor  has  any  idea  tliat  such  a  thing  is  possible.  He 
thinks  that  timber  from  80  to  100  years  of  age  may  have  produced 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  load  an  acre  per  annum  worth  6L  or  at  the  €ud 
of  85  years  worth  to  the  proprietor  426/*"!' 

Mr*  Edward  Ellis^  who  has  dealt  in  timber  twenty  years,  comes 
still  closer  to  the  point.  He  knows  a  wood  of  Mr»  Turner  measur- 
ing 120  acres,  one  of  the  finest  woods  he  ever  saw  or  was  in,  and  one 
likely  to  produce  more  to  tlie  owner,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres: — 'after  the  value  of  8000/*  of  timber  had  been  felletl 
out  of  this  fine  w^oodj  he  had  himself  offered  30,000/.  for  the  re- 
mainder/ Hence  it  follows  that  this  finest  wood  that  was  ever  seen 
of  120  acres  J  is  only  worth  to  the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  a  hun- 
dred yearsj  about  38,000/,  or  3\G/.  13s.  4^.  per  acre. J  VVheu 
we  stated  in  our  *  cliildish  essays '  the  value  of  an  acre  of  oak  timber 
at  the  end  of  one  hundi  ed  years  at  lOOOA  we  were  accused,  by  the 
ship  builders'  agent  of  wishing  to  discourage  the  plantation  of  oaks. 
This  is  not  true;  no  such  foolish  idea  ever  entered  our  heads  •  our 
object  was  to  encourage  the  proper  care  and  culture  of  those  that 
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did.  exi8t|  well  knowing  that  no  new  plantations  were  likely  to  be 
made — :to  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  appropriating  a  suffi* 
cient  portion  of  the  lands  and  forests  of  the  crown  for  the  future 
supply  of  the  navy ;  and,  in  the  mean  time^  to  make  use  of  those 
resources  which  our  territories  in  Asia  afforded  :  but  above  all  to 
discontinue  that  wasteful  and  ruinous  system  of  building  ships  of 
thQ  line  in  private  yards,  which  is  the  second  point  of  our  present 
fequiry. 

9,  Of  the  superior  quality  of  ships  of  war  built  in  the  king's  yards 
over  those  built  in  the  merchants'  yards,  we  really  were  not  pre- 
pared to  hear  that '  it  is  all  prejudice  which  has  been  excited  either 
by  ignorant  or  interested  persons.'  '  It  is  notorious,'  says  the  wri- 
ter of  the  "  Remarks"  on  our  "Calumnies,"  '  that  some  commanders 
and  even  admirals  have  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  ships  built  in  the 
private  yards.'  Indeed!  but  then  these  commandos  and  adnriirals 
are  modestly  considered  by  him  as , prejudiced  blockheads,  who 
have  no  t)ther  mean3  of  distinguishing  king's-built  ships  but  by  their 
*  defective  planks,  amended  by  large  unsightly  pieces,  a  practice  of 
which  the  contractor  (private  builder)  is  not  allowed  to  avail  hipn- 
self ;  and  therefore/  he  adds,  *  it  follows,  that  it  is  rather  by  the 
defects,  than  the  superiority ,  that  king's-built  ships  may  be  cfistin- 
guished.'*  It  is  true— the  private  contractor  is  hot  allowed,  by  th^ 
terms  of  his  contract,  to  put  into  the  ship  defective  timber;  but  we 
shall  presently  shew  what  the  practice  is  of  concealing  such  defects 
by  the  less  ^  unsightly'  and  very  cqmniodious  expedient  of  paint 
and  putty. 

,  In  recording  the  melancholy  instances  of  failure  in  the  Victorious, 
the  Arrogant,  the  Sceptre,  the  Albion,  the  Rodney,  and  the  Dub- 
lin, we  thought  no  other  evidence  was  necessary  to  prove  the  infe-r 
riority  of  merchant-built  to  kingVbuilt  ships.  -  We  have  now  before 
us  a  list  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  built  by  contract  betwee^  January 
1793,  and  December  1813,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed  28th  April,  1814;  and  from  this  list  the  following 
ships,  with  their  short  history,  may  be  added  to  those  abovemen- 
tioned. 


Whenbjiilt.         First  cost.  Time  of  service  be-     Cost  of     When  paid 
fore  being  docked.     Repairs.             oflf. 
l.                   Yrs.  Mo.                /. 
Superb     1798            38,647            2    6          47,283        I8O9 
Ajax        1798             39,039             0     5           26,6*83         1802 
Achille     1798             38,450             1     5           25M6        1802 
Spencer   1800   .          36,249             2     9           43,748         1802 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  one  of  our  *  calumnies*  to 
Ji^ve  stated  that  ships  built  in  private  yards  required  to  be  rebuilt  in 

*  Jlemarks,  &c.  p.  39.                     *    ' 
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^x  or  seven  years,  and  many  of  them  to  be  paid  off  after  four  or 
five  years  service.  It  appears  indeed  that  we  were  far  below  the  mark 
in  estimating  die  superiority  of  ships  built  in  the  king's  yards  to 
those  built  in  private  yards  as  4  to  3.  And  although  we  stated  from 
authority  on  which  we  could  rely  that  at  the  time  when  the  price 
of  building  by  contract  was  36/.  per  ton,  the  cost  in  the  king's 
yards  was  no  more  than  28/.  per  ton,  this  agent  of  the  Thames 
builders  boldly  asserts,  without  either  proof  or  argument,  '  that 
tile  public  obtains  three  74-gun  ships  from  the  private  builderd  for 
the  same  sum  which  two  cost  in  the  king's  yards/  Granting,  how- 
^  ever,  that  his  assertion  was  as  true  as  it  is  otherwise,  the  public 
would  still  have  a  dear  bargain  of  his  three  74's ;  though  Mr.  John 
Hillman,  surveyor  of  the  East  India  Company's  shipping,  may 
affect  to  think  otherwise.  He  says  in  his  evidence  he  is  sure  that 
diips  built  in  merchants*  yards  are  quite  equal,  and  thinks  they  are> 
superior,  to  those  built  in  the  king's  yards  ! — but  Mr.  John  Hill- 
man  also  informs  the  committee,  that  he  built  the  Albion — and 
we  shall  therefore,  in  mercy,  say  no  more  of  him.* 

But,  says  the  agent  of  the  Thames  builders,  as  ships  are  buik 
by  contract  which  specifies  dimensions  and  scantlings,  including 
every  article  and  particular,,  with  drawings,  8cc.  to  which  the  con- 
tractor binds  himself  to  conform,  ^  he  is  not  held  in  the  least  respofi- 
:sible  for  the  failure  of  any  part  of  the  construction  of  the  ship,  whe- 
'tber  it  be  a  deficiency  in  strength,  stability^  burthen,  or  sailing, 
provided  the  materials  be  good,  and  the  workmanship  properly 
pca'formed.'  The  learned  counsel  Mr,  Harrison,  says  he  will  shew 
that  they  are  so  '  by  distinct  and  positive  evidence.*  We  undertake 
to  shew  that  they  are  not  so,  ^  by  the  distinct  and  positive  evidence' 
of  facts — and  that  they  cannot  be  so,  even  by  the  evidence  which 
he  himself  has  brought  forward.  The  persons  called  on  to  prove 
th^e  points,  are  the  aforesaid  Mr.  John  Hillman,  and  Mr.  Jame^ 
Hughes,  a  superannuated  shipwright  from  one  of  his  Majesty's 
dock-yards,  who,  it  appears,  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Dublin.f    This  Mr.  James  Hughes,  though  superannuated,  seems 

to ' 

*  See  note  on  the  Albion,  infra, 

t  The  Thames  builders  have  attempted  to  fix  the  failure  of  the  Dublin  on.  the  rood* 
of  her  being  fastened  after  a  plan  of  Mr.  Peake,  surveyor  of  the  navy.  The  plan  is 
certainly  objectionable,  but  why  have  not  the  Fame,  the  Invincible,  the  Duncan,  and 
others  similarly  fastened,  also  failed  ?  On  this  point  we  have  the  opinion  of  three  of 
the  king's  builders,  two  of  whom  have  since  been  promoted  to  the  high  situation  of  sor* 
reyoTS  of  the  navy. — '  As  there  are  many  ships /astened  similarly  to  the  Dublin,  and 
as  they  have  in  no  instance  presented  such  signs  of  weakness,  as  that  ship  has,  we  are 
apprehensive  t/iat  an  insufficiency  of  worhnfmship  may  be  discovered  when  sheH  opened 
ia  order  to  make  good  the  defectSf  '' 

(Signed)  <  H.  Diadaxs. 

•  J.  TUCKKR. 

•  R,  Seppxkqs.* 
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to  be  an  active,  buslliug,  blutidering  sort  of  a  man,  but  a  most  de^ 
terniined  advocate  for  the  mercham  builders.  His  zeidy  however, 
sometimes  outs  trips  his  discreliou,  and  we  suppose  Mr.  Adolphua 
thinks  so,  as  he  never  once  glances  at  ihis  evidence.  Indeed 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Dublin  was  built  of  the  best  oak  and  well 
seasoned ;  Uiat  lie  knows  (what  no  one  else  pretends  lo  know)  by 
looking  at  a  piece  of  oak  haw  long  it  had  been  felled ;  that  in  the 
construction  of  a  slitp  he  cou»iders  the  frame  timbers  as  ihe  least 
material  part— just  as  the  walls  of  a  house,  we  suppose,  arc  of  no 
couset|ueuce,  provided  the  plaster  be  good  widi  which  they  jire  co- 
ve red  ^h  is  testimony  is  unworthy  of  the  least  attention.  On  this 
part  of  the  question  we  have  to  offer  a  few  observations* 

Firsit  widi  regard  to' the  nialerialti.  We  believe  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  ships  built  of  green  timber^  and  fastened  in  that  state^ 
cannot  be  durable, — I'hat  ships  arc  so  built  iu  the  mercliants' 
yards,  we  can  prove  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Sparrow, 
clerk  to  Messrs.  Barnard  aud  Co*  who  says  that  timber  then  felling 
would,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  yard,  be  sufKcieutly  seasoned 
to  go  into  a  -^^hip;  that  this  time  might  be  some  three  months; 
and  that  he  thinks  three  months  long  enough  for  timber  to  season; 
and  he  further  confirms  one  of  our  ^  calunmies'  by  saying  that  he 
does  not  think  Messrs*  Barnard  and  Co,  had  at  any  tinie  timber  on 
hand  sufficient  for  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship,*  The  Rodney 
was  built  by  Uiese  gentlemen,  the  fastenings  of  which^  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  timber^  either  gave  way,  or  got  so  loose,  that  in  less  than  tlu^ee 
years  she  was  not  sea-worthy^i-  In  the  report  of  the  survey  of  th© 
Albion  at  Bombay  it  is  stated  that '  the  ship  is  in  general  in  a  very 
\veak  state,  from  having  been  built  of  green  timber  which  is  shrtiuk, 
and  occasions  the  ship  to  work  muchJ 

But  ^  the  time  the  vessel  is  to  stand  to  season  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Navy  Board;' — it  may  be  so,  but  when  once  fastened  it 
Is  too  late  to  let  her  stand  to  season ;  the  longer  she  stands  to  sea- 
son  in  this  state  the  more  will  every  part  of  her  frame  contract  in 
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The  Plymouth  officers  state  in  their  report  '  t}iat  the  defects  of  the  Uublin  exceed 
any  thut  we  have  ever  before  experienced  iiu  a  new  ihip/  JMr.  Adtilphus^  we  observe* 
triDrnphs  prodigiously  over  u-*  in  his  sumt^iing  ttp^  becnuse  we  stated  the  expense  of  the 
Dublin's  repurrs  at  2O,0(K}^»  but  his  triumph  will  prove  of  short  duratiou.  Tiie 
DuiimtiJfli  fittfrcpflirerfj,  but  patched  np  and  hound  together  with  iron  knt'ei,  for  teui- 
porary  service,  at  nn  expentse  of  60Cwfif.  To  rt^piuT  her  thorough  I  y,  as  oiite  mteoded,^ 
would  have  tjotst  ^O^ODOi^.  The  return  before  him,  *  i^i  which  it  is  :itated  that  there  ha? 
Tiot  been  a  shilhng  eKpended  on  that  alap/  is,  like  niojtt  rcturiiu  ol  the  auroe  Idnd,  in- 
correct—wc  Tcpeati  her  temporary  repairs  coat  nearly  6000fi 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence*  p.  135. 

t  The  three  master  shipwrjghtSj  whose  opitiions  od  the  Dublin  are  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding notej  report  that;,  in  tlie  Ri>dney»  they  found  a  bolt  m  the  choek  of  a  beatn  Hot 
through  the  ship's  side,  and  that  a  hole  bored  for  a  bolt  huti  only  puttif  stuffed  into  it ; 
tlteie  IS  nothhig  like  '  paint  and  putty'  for  concealing  the  defe4:t£  of  a  ship* 
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its  dimensions,  and  the  consequence  must  be  that  the  timber  will 
either,  be,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fastenings,  or  the  faateiiings  will  be 
loosened,  or  twisted,  or  broken  by  the  shrinking  of  the  timber. 

Then,  we  are  told,  *  the  resident  overseer  may  reject  any  of  the 
materials  which  appear  to  be  defective/  We  shall  see  presently 
ibe  extent  of  the  aumority,  and  the  use  of  this  resident  overseer;  in 
^he  mean  time  we  quote  a  passage  from  the  Portsmouth's  officers 
on  the  defects  of  the  Ajax. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  defective  state  of  the  knees  and  riders  pro- 
^eeeded  from  the  unjitness  of  the  materials  tkemsehesy  the  knees  in  parti- 
cular being  much  forced,  and  grain  cut,  and  appear  many  of  them,  a$ 
well  as  the  riders,  to  have  been  originaUy  conv^'tedfrom  shakey  timber* 

When  the  surveying  officer  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation  he 
stated  in  justification  of  hisr  conduct, 

*  That  the  unfitness  and  had  quality  of  the  timber  used  on  the  above 
ship,  neither  were,  nor  could  he,  discovered  by  the  surveying  officers  of 
the  yard,  as  the  defects  (if  any)  are  always^  Jdd  by  putty,  and  the  sur- 
faces of  the  beams,  knees,  riders,  &c.  covered  over  with  three  coats  of 
pedntJ 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Noakes,  draftsman  and  surveyor 
to  Messrs.  Wigram  and  Green,  and  ship-joiner  on  his  own  bottom, 
will  afford  us  considerable  aid  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rials made  use  of  in  merchants'  yards.  He  says  that  the  scantlings 
used  for  74-gun  ships  are  smaller  than  formerly;  ^at  they  prefer 
using  timber  that  is  nearly  of  the  size  wanted — *  it  is  more  durable 
because  it  is  younger,  and  a  young  piece  of  timber  is  more  durable 
than  an  old  piece'* — very  logically  concluded  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Thomas  Noakes.  Besides,  *  it  is  best  for  the  ship  and  best  for 
the  builder.'  If  this  be  so,  what  foolish  people  must  our  an- 
cestors, whose  ^  wisdom'  is  so  extravagantly  bepraised  by  the  ship- 
builders, have  been!  Better  for  the  builder]  no  doubt  it  is ;  and 
nothing  but  sheer  stupidity  could  have  prevented  our  forefathers 
from  discovering  the  obvious  advantage  of  using  young  small 
timber,  so  soft,  so  sappy,  so  much  easier  to  be  procured,  so  much 
cheaper,  so '  much  more  lightly  to  be  worked : — they,  good  souls, 
did  not  know  the  value  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  mushrooms,  the 
infallible  precursors  of  the  ^  modern  fashionable  disorder  called 
the  dry-roV — they,  it  would  seem,  foolishly  imagined  that  it  was 

*  better  for  the  ship,'  to  hack  and  hew  away  all  the  sappy  part  of  the 
timber,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts  consoled  themselves  fo# 
this  unnecessary  drudgery  by  making  the  burden  of  their  song, 

*  Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships',  &c.' 


*  Minuteg  of  Evidence,  p.  338. 
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Thomas  Noakes,  however,  when  asked  by  the  committee  if  he  would 
give  more  for  young  timber  than  for  ola,  if  he  were  buying  it,  very 
emphatically  and  laconically  answered.  No.  Mr.  William  John- 
son, draftsman,  purveyor^  and  converter  for  Mr.  Pitcher's  yard, 
entirely  concurs 'with  Mr.  Thomas  Noakes.  '  I  never  buy,'  says 
he,  *  very  large  timber  if  they  will  let  me  refuse  it.'  *  What  is 
your  reason  for  that?'  asks  the  committee — '  It  comes  heavier  to 
convert;  it  is  more  expensive  to  convert  than  smaller  timber.*^ 
The  history  of  the  *  dry  rot'  has  received  considerable  lights  from 
the  young  timber  of  Mr.  William  Johnson  and  Mr. Thomas  Noakes> 
and  the  three  months'  seasoning  of  Mr.  Isaac  Sparrow. 

A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  superiority  of  kiiig's- 
built  ships  with  r^ard  to  materials.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  to  provide  a  stock  of  timber 
in  the  several  dock-yards  sufficient  to  allow  a  proper  seasoning  be^ 
fore  it  is  converted  into  the  several  sizes  and  shapes  for  the  dif-;- 
ferent  parts  of  the  fabric.  The  active  competition  of  the  private 
builders  in  late  years  has  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  contract 
with  certain  persons  to  deliver  certain  quantities  within  a  given 
time;  but  not  a  stick  of  this  timber  is  sent  off  to  the  yards  until  it 
has  been  examined  by  a  purveyor  of  the  navy,  who  has  the  power  of 
rejecting  whatever  he  may  think  proper.  After  this  the  timber 
master,  under  the  master  ship-wright,  is  made  responsible  for  every 
piece  that  is  received  into  the  yard,  and  for  its  being  properly  arT 
ranged  and  stowed  in  the  best  manner  for  seasoning.  Tlie  foreman 
of  the  works  is  directed  to  refuse  any  piece  of  timber  from  the  timr 
berr-master  that  is  unfit  either  from  defects  or  dimensions.  Wheii 
the  frame  timbers  of  a  ship  are  prepared,  they  are  then  set  up  in 
their  proper  places,  slightly  attached  together,  but  not  fastened;  and 
in  this  state  they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  many  months,  sometimes 
for. years,  to  undergo  such  further  seasoning  as  may  be  thought 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  contracting  or  shrinking.  They  are 
then,  in  this  dry  and  seasoned  state,  fastened  together ;  a  roof  i$ 
thrown  over  the  ship  to  keep  out  the  rain;  she  is  planked  down- 
wards to  prevent  any  wet  from  lodging  within;  and  she  is  not  caulked 
till  ready  to  be  launched  into  the  water.  This  is  the  practice  now 
followed  in  the  king's  yards;  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  a  private 
builder  never  has,  nor  can  he  be  expected  to  have,  a  stock  of  timber 
on  hand  fit  for  ships  .of  the  line,  which  he  may  never  be  called  on 
to  build,  and  consequently  when  called  upon,  he  resorts  to  the 
practice  pointed  out  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Noakes,  and  Sparrow, 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  question  stands  with  regard  to  work" 
manship.     It  is  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks,'  and  of 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  4?3. 

course 
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course  by  the  learned  counsel  in  his  speech,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
resident  overse^er,  there  are  the  carpenter,  who  is  to  sail  in  the  ship, 
and  the  assistant  surveyor  of  the  navy  who  inspects  twice  a  week, 
very  minutely,  every  part  of  the  work  in  its  progress:  that  the 
principal  surveyor  visits  the  yard  occasionally;  that  the  inter- 
course and  interchange  of  workmen  between  the  king's  and  private 
yards  are  so  frequent  that  the  works  in  each  may  be  said  to  be 
performed  by  one  set  of  artificers;  and  that  the  ship  i$  resurveyed 
after  launching  by  the  dock-yard  officers — all  which  is  proved  by 
Mr.  John  Hillman  and  Mr.  Janfes  Hughes,  one  of  whom  oversaw 
the  building  of  the  Albion,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Dublin. 

The  resident  overseer  is  a  quarterman,  one  degree  above  a 
common  carpenter ;  his  salary  is  from  <£  l60  to  <£  J  80  a  year.  This 
person  is  appointed  to  overlook,  and  to  check,  the  work  of  a 
body  of  men  who,  from  the  evidence  Of  John  Pascal  Larkins,  Esq. 
ship-owner  and  underwriter,  ^re  not  very  easily  checked  or  con- 
trolled. They  work,  as  this  gentleman  tells  us,  by  task  and  job,  or 
rather  by  the  lump;,  they  work  so  much  earlier  and  so  much  later 
that  they  can  earn  three  days  work  in  one. — *  1  believe,'  says  he,  '  a 
shipwright  may  earn  a  guinea  a  day  in  job  w  ork  ;'*  yet  these  are 
Hie  men  who  are  to  be  checked  by  the  overseer  with  ^  his  «£l60  a 
year.  The  fact  is,  the  resident  overseer  has  little  or  no  controul 
over  them ;  he  is  afraid  to  interfere  with  their  work ;  and  although 
Mr.  John  Hillman  and  Mr.  James  Hughes,  *  goGid-easy  men/ 
may  have  had  the  fortune  to  escape  a  broken  head  from  a  mallet, 
x>r  a  broken  shm  from  a  treenail,  we  dare  say  they  have  heard 
of  others  who  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  service  have  been  less 
lucky.  We  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  private 
builders  on  account  of  the  imperfect  inspection  of  the  ship;  the 
fault  is  in  the  system,  and  the  only  remedy  that  we  know  of  is 
to  relinquish  altogether  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line  in  these 
jards.  We  state  not  this  *  from  malice,'  which  is  the  only  motive 
that  Mr.  Counsellor  Adolphus  can  comprehend,  bat  from  a  firm 
end  decided  conviction  that  lai^e  ships  of  war  never  can  be  built  in 
the  merchants'  yards  with  that  care  and  sufficiency  which  can  alone 
^t  them  for  their  destined  purpose. 

But  allowing  every  degree  of  authority  and  controul  to  the 
overseer,  and  of  docility  to  the  shipwrights,  we  maintain  the.  utter 
impossibility  of  one  man  overlooking  the  work  of  the  great  number 
pf  men  employed  at  the  same  time  on  the  different  parts  of  so  large 
a  machine  as  a  seventy-four  gun-ship.  While  superintending  the 
work  of  one  gang  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  anodier  gang  on  the 

f '■■■■'" "  ■  '  '       ' '  ■      '        '■ 

*  MiRutei  of  ETidenc*^  p.  13S* 
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opposite  side  may  be  '  clenching  devils,'  as  they  did  in  the  Albion,* 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Hillman;  or  driving  short  bolts, 


*  The  reports  of  the  surveying  officers  of  Chatham-jard^  on  the  defects  of  this  shipt 
will  best  illustrate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  resident  overseer's  services,  of  the  aob- 
sequent  survey,  and  throw  considerable  Ugbton  the  question  of  building  ships  of  war  bi 
private  yards. 

Extract  of  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Navy  Board,  Chatham-i/ard,  Ut  April,  181 1. 

*  The  Albioif,  under  repair  in  this  yard,  from  her  extraordinary  defects,  calls  for  a 
minute  inspection,  and  a  particular  description  of  the  causes  that  may  be  discovered, 
that  have  led  to  such  uncommon  complaints)  in  order  to  prevent  similar  occurrences. 

'  We  have  taken  a  strake  out  of  her  bottom,  at  the  ruu  of  the  first  and  second  fottocic 
heads,  where  we  discovered  that  the  usual  mode  of  fastening  the  plauk  by  single  an^ 
double  boring  the  timbers  alternately  has  not  been  attended  to,  a  large  portion  of  the 
timbers  being  only  single  bored ;  of  course  the  ship  has  been  deprived  of  a  connde^ 
able  quantity  of  fastenings,  ^nd  the  treenaib  that  are  driven  appear  much  crippled, 
from  the  strain  that  has  been  upon  them ;  the  plank  at  the  run  of  the  second  vfuttocV 
beads  in  particular,  is  not  generally  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  nor  was  it  in  the  first 
instance,  for  we  discover  that  it  is  not  in  places  the  proper  thickness.       ' 

*  The  butts  of  the  w^es  and  the  materials  above  are  drawn  apart  in  many  places  bj 
the  hogging  of  the  ship,  so  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  letting  in  of  pieces  at  the 
butts,  to  make  the  caulking  stand. 

*  In  the  hold,  the  foot-waUng  was  firom  the  oriop  clamps  down,  a  mass  of  defective 
matter ;  we  in  consequence  unbolted  the  riders,  and  took  it  out,  when  we  discovered 
the  timbers  of  the  frame,  and  the  opening  sodden  with  filth ;  had  the  ship  been  sunk  upi 
mud,  her  state  could  not  bave  been  worse  ;  in  places  she  appears  to  have  been  a  prej 
to  insects  of  different  descriptions,  for  some  of  the  openings  were  absolutely  fiiJl  <n 
their  remains. 

'In  unbolting  the  riders,  hooks  and  crutches,  we  found  many  bolts  broken, some  short, 
and  a  few  termed  devils,  or  in  other  vrords  false  clenches;  in  the  crutches  we  also  found 
several  bolts  ragg^,  which  we  imagined  wafr  done  in  consequence  of  iheir  being  bored 
tor  with  an  augur  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  bolt  required,  as  rope  yarns  wer^ 
wrapped  round  the  bolts  so  serv^fd.  A  piece  of  gun-deck  spirkctttng  and  also  a  shift  of 
foot-waling  was  discovered  to  be  chopped  in,  termed  a  Spanish  bum. 

'  The  stern  frame  of  the  ship  is  fallen  aft  many  inches,  which  may  be  seen  by  tbe 
carling  under  the  gun-deck  beam  which  rises  to  the  throat  of  the  deck  transoms. 

'Thethwartship's  arms  of  the  knees  of  the  various  decks  are  twisted  from  the  sides  of 
the  beams,  many  of  them  sprung  so,  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  ship ;  and  a  considerable^ 
quantity  of  the  fore  and  art  bolts  broken,  many  of  the  beams  defective,  and  departed 
considerably  from  their  original  round,  particularly  the  orlop ;  in  fact,  this  ship  presents 
a  fabric  of  complete  debility^  arising  principally  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  workman^'' 
ship. 

'  With  respect  to  the  denH-boUs,  as  they  are  termed,  ox  false  clenches,  we  conceive  the 
act  so  truly  criminal  that  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  should  provide 
a  punishment  proportionate  to  the  offence. 

'  If  it  is  judged  proper  to  enact  a  penalty  to  prevent  accidents  in  cases  where  the  conr- 
mon  stages  are  loaded  with  passengers  beyond  a  limited  number,  of  how  much  more 
consequence  is  it  to  prevent  acts  which  may  be  the  destruction  of  hundreds! 

(Signed)        B.  Seppings,  £.  P.  Hellyer,  W.  Hunt. 
Joseph  Specs,  ^  C  Queen, 

Thomas  Parrott,       > Carpenters  of  the -cRamillies, 
KicHARD  Price,         3  f  Albion.' 

The  warrant  for  the  Navy  Board  ordering  the  repairs  of  this  ship  did  not,  it  seeros, 
embrace  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  ;  upon  which  the  surveying  officers  again 
-addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 

'  We  can  with  great  truth  assure  yout  Honourable  Board  thai  our  reason  for  making 
the  representation  was  grounded  on  na  other  motive  than  that  of  doing  our  duty  in  a' 

•  case 
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ait  was  the  case  i&  the  Ardent;  or  filling  up  bolt  holes  and  the  rijfts 
in  shakey  timber,  with  *  paint  and  putty/  We  anticipate  the 
reply — there  is  the  carpenter  also  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
etiip — '^  the  carpenter  who  is  to  sail  in  her' — *  aye/  exclaims 
Mr.  Adolphus  with  seeming  exultation,  '  to  risk  his  ovm  life 
upon  the  workmanship  which  he  superintends.'  This  great  hit,  • 
however,  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  is  not  founded  in  iact^  it 
so  happens  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  carpetiter  appointed  to  a' 
ship  when  building  does  not  sail  in  her,  but  is  one  on  whom,  for  long 
service^  hurts^  age,  or  infirmity,  the  appointment  is  conferred  as  a 
mere  matter  of  favour ;  and  when  the  ship  is  ready  for  launching 
a  more  active  carpenter  supersedes  him. 

The  assistant  surveyor  neither  does,  nor  can  he,  inspect  minuteltf; 
\kt  does  not  go  twice  a  week,  nor  always  twice  a  month ;  the  pnn* 
cipal  surveyor  may  go  tmce^  or  not  at  all,'during  the  time  the  ship  is ; 
on  the  stocks ;  nor  would  his  visit  be  of  much  use.     Equally  un- 
satisfactory is  the  resprvey  of  the  ship,  when  she  is  received  into ' 
the  king's  yards.     We  shall  quote  the  reply  of  the  builder  and  his  * 
as^ants,  when  called  on  to  explain  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Rodney. 

*  The  Rodney  was  carefully  inspected  by  us  in  the  usual  manner ,  and 
reported  that,  as  far  as  practicable  for  us  to  form  an  opinion,  the  works 
appeared  to  be  executed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  form  any  (/pinion 
tfthe  internal  parts  of  the  work^  which  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
inspect  the  whole  of  the  work,  in  the  progress  of  her  building.** 

In 

case  wliere  great  neglect  had  taken  place,  from  which  the  government  has  sustained  a 
tintidereAle  loss  and  a  ship^s  company  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 

,  '  We  had  flattered  ourselves  that  our  survey  would  have  met  with  your  Honourable 
Board's  approbation,  and  so  we  humbly  conceive  it  would,  but  we  suspect  representor 
4hns  have  been  made  to  counteract  lohat  we  have  stated  j  it  that  be  the  case,  we  should  be 
happy  to  meet  those  on  the  spot  that  have  advanced  a  contrary  doctrine.  Our  sus- 
picions that  a  different  report  has  been  given,  arise  from  the  mode  of  repair  y4u  have 
l>^n  pleased  to  direct;  and  which  mode  we  consider  has  been  adopted  in  consequence  - 
•f  representations  made  by  the  assistant  surveyor  of  the  navy,  who  has,  with  the  merchant 
skip-btUlders,  visited  this  yard  since  our  statement. 

'  'We  have  opened  her  abaft  since  our  survey,  by  which  we  have  discovered  great 
sddUional  deficiency  of  workmanship,  and  should  contrary  opinions  have  been  given  to 
that  we  liave  advanced,  we  are  of  opinion,  those  that  have  offered  them  siiould  come  . 
Mnd  view  the  ship. 

(Signed)  H.  Seppinos,  E.  P.  Hellykr,  W.  Hunt.* 

These  horrible  devils  are  not  oonfined  to  the  Albion.  In  the  surveying  officers'  reports ! 
.on  the  Ardent  b  the  following  passage :  *  several  of  the  fore  and  aft  bolts  of  the  gun,  • 
«ipper  and  quarter-decks,  also  the  forecastle,  worked  wholly  out,  and  others,  partly  so,.' 
in  consequence  of  many  of  the  holts  being  short — ^some  that  worked  out  were  only  five 
iMclMf  and  others  nine  inches  long. 
(Signed)    Joseph  Tuckbr,  J.  Ancbli,  Edward  Churchill,  James  Jaooe.' 
*  How  very  imperfect  an  estimate  is  to  be  formed  from  the  survey  of  a  ship  may  be 
fpUtctfd  ffom  the  foUowiog  fact :   four  sertenty-four  gun-ships,  the  Resolution,  the 

^  Thunderer, 
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In  tlie  ting's  yards,  however,  there  ia  so  complete  a  system  of  S 
inspectiun  and  responsibilit}',  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  to  slur 
over  the    workniaiiship   in    the    same    slovenly  inamier  which  is 
practised  in  tlie  private  yaicb.     'Hie  master  shipwright  is  charged 
with  the  general  and  nnieiwitting  anperiutendence  of  all  the  works 
m  eacli  yard;  liis  assistants  superintend  and  controul  the  foreman 
of  the  work  J  tlie  foremun  the  c^uartermen,  anrl  the  quartermeu  are 
responsible  for  their  respeclive  gangs,  to  whoni  iht^y  aifot  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  which  is  generally  dr>ne  by  task  and  job,  aod 
not  by  the  lump,  as  in  the  private  yards,     Tlie  qnarternien,  being 
salary  officers,  have  no  parlicipalion  in  the  earnings  of  the  gang,  nu 
interest  in  the  work  being  slovenly  or  rapidly  performed.     They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  deeply  interested  in  seeing  that  the  work  be 
well  done,  as,  on  their  attention  in  this  respect,  their  character  and  < J| 
promotion  wholly  depend.     But  the  effectual  superintendence  of  <^| 
the  workmanship,  by  responsible  quartermen,  is  not  alt^lhe  work   " 
wlien  done  is  accurately  measured  by  another  set  of  sulat^^  officers^ 
called  sub- measurers,  who  take  a  miuule  account  of  every  piece  of 
timber  and  plank  that  enters  into  the  ship,  every  hole  that  is  bored, 
every  bolt  that  is  clenched,  every  treenail  that  is  driven,  each  of 
which   has    its  appropriate  price,  according  to  its    dimensions, 
adjusted  with  the  greatest  nicety  from  long  experience,  and  printed 
in  a  set  of  tables,  so  that  every  man  or  gang  of  men  may  know 
precisely  what  he  or  they  ought  to  receive  for  evei-y  description  of 
work,  whether  new  or  old.     The  hours  of  labour  are  precisely  re- 
gulated, and  the  utmost  that  a  shipv^' right  can  cam  is  fj^om  six  to 
eight  shillings  a  day.     He  must  be  pLmctnal  in  his  attendance  and 
decent  and  orderly  hi  his  behaviour;  and  it  is  this  restraint  on  his 
conduct  and  his  earnings  that  makes  the  shipwright  prefer  tlje  free 
and  irregular  life  he  is  permitted  to   lead  in  the  private  yards, 
although  in  the  latter  no  provision  is  made,  as  in  the  king's  yards^     * 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  service,  for  old  age  or  indrmity*  fl 

Iff  after  this  comparison,  and  the  practical  experience  of  a  twenty  " 
years  war^  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  favour  the  build^ 
irig  of  king's  ships  rn  private  yards,  such  persons  must  shut  their 
ears  against  all  argument  and  fact,  or  be,  what  the  writer  of  the 
'  Remarks'  hardily  asserts  those  to  be  who  oppose  his  clients, 
*  swayed  by  prejudice  or  interest/ 

But,  then,  it  is  said^  those  merchants'   yards  are  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  tbe  king's  yards,  as^ being  an  asylum  fior  shipwrights 

Thu  lid  fire  r,  ihe  Monarch  and  tlie  CuUodeii  were  ex  a  mined  by  tHe  dock-yard  ofEceri, 
and  reported  osfil  lo  be  cut  down  and  converted  inXomzka^j  io  be  employ  trd  against  lli« 
large  American  frigates.  ITiey  were  lakeu  iir  swcceiksjon  hito  a  dock  for  that  jjiir^mie, 
but  every  one  of  cbeoi^  qh  bem^j  ffpsneHt  wa^  found  UQ^t  fur  furtliLT  serricej  ntid  ordered 
to  b«  brokia  up. 

discharged 
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discharged  from  the  latter  in  time  of  peace.  *  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant to  the  existence  of  the  navy/  says  Mr.  Harrison,  '  as  a  fabrica-^ 
tion^  that  the  ship-building  in  this  country  should  be  maintained  to 
the  full  extent^  as  a  nursery  to  the  naval  yards,  and  as  a  receptacle 
of  persons  out  of  employment  in  the  time  of  peace,  as  that  the 
iuir3ery  of  seamen  should  be  encouraged  to  man  the  navy  for  ser- 
vice :*  and  he  tells  us  that,  '  if  you  lose  sight  of  this  policy,  you 
will  destroy  the  means  of  being  able  to  make  any  sudden  exertion ; 
;ou  will  transfer  the  shipwrights  to  other  countries,  where  tney 
would  be  gladly  received.'*  And  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks' 
9ays,  that  ^  the  emigration  in.  J 802  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
every  one  acquaiifted  with  maritime  affairs.'  He  adds,  in  a  note^ 
\  See  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Admiralty  in  this  year  (I80£> 
4>a  that  subject/  Now  we  shall  take  leave  to  instruct  the  learned 
counsel,  and  the  agent,  who  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  ^  mari>- 
time  affairs,'  that  their  nursery  and  their  asylum,  and  their  re^ 
ceptacle  are  purely  ideal;  that  instead  of  men  discharged  from 
the  king's  yards  finding  an  asylum  in  merchants' yards,  the  king's 
yards,  as  we  shall  shew,  are  the  asylum,  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  are  turned  adrift  from  the  private  yards  when  thdr  employers 
have  no  longer  occasion  for  their  services.  We  can  inform  them 
that  neither  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  nor  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  were  atty  shipwrights  discharged  from  the  king's 
yards;  and  We  defy  them  to  mention  the  name  of  a  single  ship- 
wright of  any  character  that  emigrated  in  1802.  We  find  too,  on 
inquiry,  that  no  such  letter  was  written  to  or  received  by  the  Admi- 
ralty as  that^which  we  are  desired  ^  to  see,'  on  any  such  subject ;  and 
that,  instead  of  discharging  shipwrights,  new  regulations  were  made 
at  that  time  for  the  better  encouragement  of  entering  apprentices  to 
the  shipwrights  in  the  king's  yards.  We  believe  it  neither  is  nor 
was  intended  to  discharge  shipwrights  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war 
which  has  raised  the  navy  to  its  present  state  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude; at  least  we  may  safely  say  that  to  preserve  that  magnificent  fleet, 
tod  keep  it  fit  for  service  on  any  emergency,  will  afford  ample 
employment ;  and  this;  in  our  minds,  is  a  wiser  policy  than  that 
of  putting  trust  on  the  merchants'  yards  for  'any  sudden  exertion.' 
The  king's  dock-yards  ought  to  be,  and  we  trust  they  hereafter  will 
^)e,  their  own  nursery  for  shipwrights.  To  prepare  and  place  in  high 
order  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line  of  well-Bviilt  and  well-seasoned  ships ; 
^  break  up  those  which  are  no  longer  fit  for  service  or  deserving 
of  repair ;  and  to  complete  the  works  which  we  understand  have 
jbeen  planned  out  iti  the  several  dock-yards ;  16  render  those  esta- 
^lishmeiits  complete  for  all  the  purposes  of  his  Majesty's  naval  ser*- 

*  Spwch  ef  Mr.  Harrison,  p.  21 , 
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vice,  and  in  tie  pendent  of  the  merchant  builders^  except  in  the  build- 
ing of  sloops  kind  smaller  veesels,  on  which    nlaiie  tliej    ought] 
to  be  emplojcil  5 — these  are  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  durable 
navy  which  may  bid  dtiimice  to  all  the  navies  in  the  nniveraei 

But,  says  the  learned  counsel,  these  discharged  men  wiil  be  toW  j 
'  that  in  France  and  Holland  I  hey  will  be  received  with  open  f 
arms/  We  can  easily  believe  that  there  are  never  wanting 
those  who  are  ready  to  mislead  by  evil  snggestions.  We  ask,'  I 
however,  what  shonld  they  do  in  France  ?  In  France  they  have  bad 
shipwrights  tu  construct  a  navy  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which 
had  nearly  annihilated  their  fornier  one,  amounting  to  more  than 
100  sail  of  the  tine  and  70  frigales|  of  these  it  appears  their  peace? 
establishment  is  to  consii^t  only  of  I S  sail  of  the  line  and  2 1  frigates. 
In  France,  therefore,  we  presume  there  must  be  a  greater  want  of  w'ork 
than  of  shipwrights  \  and  as  to  the  Dutch,  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  we  do  not  very  shortly  see  their  ships  of  war  converted  into  car- 
riers of  coffee,  tea,  and  spices  ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  no  money  to 
lay  out  on  their  navy,  or  to  give  employment  to  their  own  '  dis- 
charged* shipwrights.  We  said  that  America  has  more  shipwrights 
tiian  can  find  employment,  und  we  say  so  still ;  the  writer  of  the 

*  Remarks/  with  his  usual  talent  for  misrepresentation,  makes 
us  say,  '  America  is  indifferent  about  seducing  English  subjects 
into  the  snare  of  citiitenship/  We  presume  to  know  as  much  as, 
perhaps  a  little  more  than,  this  agent  of  the  ship-bui!ders,  of  Ame- 
rican affairs  ;  and  when  we  spoke  of  shipwrights  not  being  wanted 
there,  we  meant  no  reference  to  those  deluded  men  who  have  tlirowu 
themselves  in  the  way  of  being  transported  into  the  back  settle- 
ments to  hew  down  trees,  and  scalp  Indians  at  so  many  dollars  d 
head,  provided  iliey  are  killed,  in  conformity  to  the  American  Game 
Laws,  *  before  the  I5ih  of  June.'*" 

3*  The  pretended  superiority  of  "^Thames-built  merchant  shipl 
over  teak-built  ships  is  a  point  which  they  now  seem  to  have  almost 
abandoned.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  learned  counsers  opening 
jpeech,  and  Mr.  Adolphus,  oddly  enough,  makes  the  superior  good- 
ness of  teak-built  ships  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed. 
The  committee,  however,  put  to  Mr.  John  Hill  man  dtis  question, 

*  After  a  given  number  of  voyages,  what  have  you  found  tlie  state 
of  a  teak  ship,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  British  ships  f  jlnszttr^ 
'  A  teak  ship,  after  she  has  performed  six  voyages,  is  equal  to  one 
of  ours  after  she  has  performed  three.'  Mr.  Larkins,  ship-owner, 
considers  a  teak  ship  to  last  double  the  time,  with  less  repairs, 
of  a  Thames- built  ship;  and  Mr.  Walker,  another  ship-owner| 
itates  liis  havitig  contracted  for  a  1 200  ton  ship  in  Calcutta,  to  he 
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built  of  saul,  sissbo,  and  teak,  which  he  concludes,  from  every  in-^ 
formation  that  he  has  procured,  will  last  far  longer  than  a  British- 
built  ship,  the  workmanship  being  of  a  very  superior  kind:  yet  this 
officious  agent  of  the  ship-builders,  with  characteristic  imperti* 
nence,  thinks  fit  to  animadvert  on  our  having  observed  that  Cal- 
cutta-built ships,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  built 
set  Bombay,  are  excellent.  In  the  true  spirit  of  misrepresenta- 
tion he  likewise  accuses  us  of  ^  such  malevolence  as  none  but  a 
demon  is  supposed  to  possess,'  for  having  stated  a  well-known 
fact,  that,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  twelve  Thames-built  India-" 
inen  had  foundered  at  sea,  in  which  upwards  of  two  thousand  per- 
sons perished.  We  gave  their  names,  their  ages,  their  tonnage,  and 
the  .dates  of -their  loss,  without  inference  or  surmise,  but  merely  as 
an  historical  event,  militating  against  the  pretended  established 
good  character  of  Thames-built  ships ;  the  fact  admitted  not  of 
refutation;  it  could  not  be  denied;  and  yet  it  is  set  down  as  one 
of  our  *  calumnies' — nay  '  a  coarse  and  venembus  calumny,'  made, 
as  he  says,  to  introduce  and  grace  the  assertion,'  that, '  with  one  soli-. 
tary  exception,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Bombay-built 
teak  merchant  ship  having  foundered  at  sea.'  We  repeat  the  as- 
sertion; but  deny  that  it  was  made  for  any  such  purpose.  We 
are  not  so  silly  as  to  imagine  that  there  is  any  charm  in  teak  to 
prevent  ships  built  of  that  wood  from  foundering,  but  we  do  say 
that  the  quality  it  possesses  of  not  shrinking  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  tl^e  very  superior  workmanship  of  India-built  ships, 
enable  them  to  resist  the  violence  of  a  tempestuous  sea  which 
would  overwhelm  an  unseasoned  and  consequently  weak  oak-built 
phip.  If  the  English  builders  are  not  satisfied  with  the  compari- 
son we  have  already  made,  we  will  furnish  them  with  a  very  re- 
markable case  in  point,  which  they  may  again  instruct  their  agent 
to  designate  as  '  calumny,'  or  ^  malevolence,'  or  any  other  abusive 
name  they  thmk  fit.  The  Dover  and  the  Chichester,  one  Indian, 
the  other  European-built,  were  driven  on  shore  at  Madras  in 
1811.  The  Chichester  was  speedily  dashed  to  atoms,  but  the 
Dover  resisted  for  months  the  most  violent  surf  that  is  proba- 
bly known  in  the  whole  wdrld.  Carpenters  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
take  her  in  pieces,  which  at  length  was  only  effected  by  blowing 
L her  up  with  gunpowder.     This  ship  was  twenty  years  old.  / 

We  know  not  for  what  purpose  the  '  Reports  of  the  Committee 
)f  Shipping'  are  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence — not  with  a 

lew  surely  of  exculpating  the  builders  of  the  ships  that  foundered; 

\T  they  do  no  such  thing;  they  are  in  fact  mere  matters  of  official 

>rm,  written  out  by  a  clerk  and  signed  by  the  committee :  take 
tor  instance  the  substance  of  that  respecting  the  loss  of  the  Prince 

^  Wales. 
VOL.  XI.  NO.  XXI.  Q  *The 
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*  The  committee  report  that  they  have  reason  to  beHete  thai  all  th«^ 

Eersons  who  were  on  hoard  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  time  of  her  loss^ 
aye  perished ;  and  that^  as  the  occasion  and  c i re u instances  relating  to 
her  loss  are  wholly  unknown,  there  is  an  impossibility  of  inquiring  sa- 
tisfactorily into  the  loss  of  the  said  ship.  The  committee  further  report 
that  they  are  fully  satisfied  ihal  the  ship  was  stored  in  a  sufficient  man- 
ner at  her  outiit  for  her  voyage,  and  th^tt,  cotisequenily^  no  btame  can 
attach  to  the  owners;  and  that,  from  the  experience  and  ability  of  th# 
commander  and  qfficcrs^  it  16  reasonably  to  be  inferred  th&t  no  blamt  ^ 
attaches  to  them/*  fl 

Here  we  find  no  acquittal  of  the  builders;  and  if  blame  can  be 
supposed  to  attach  any  where^  when  a  ship  is  well  stored  and  well 
officered,  the  inference  is  obvious  where  we  ought  to  fix  it. 

While  on  this  point  we  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  Mr. 
Adolphus  is  just  as  tmich  addicted  to  misrepresentation  as  the 
agent  himself.  He  says,  the  los9  of  these  ships  ^  is  made  a  foua- 
dation  of  a  compluint  that  they  have  be^n  so  weak  and  imper^ 
fictly  htdlt  (for  that  is  the  phrase  med)f  &c,*f  The  assertion 
which  this  gentleman  here  hazards  is  totally  destitate  of  truths 
the  fact  wasi  mentioned,  not  as  the  foundation  of  a  complaint^ 
(though  God  knows  the  foundation  was  solid  enough  for  that  pur* 
poscj)  but  to  shew  that  whatever  truth  there  might  once  be  in  the 
boast  of  the  Thames  builders  that  none  of  their  ships  were  eve? 
known  to  founder  at  sea,  that  boast  was  no  longer  applicablej  foi 
that  'no  less  than  twelve  had  gone  down  within  the  present  cen- 
tury/ It  is  not  true  that  the  *  phrase  used'  wad  *  weak  and  im- 
perfectly built' — tliat  ^  calumny ^^  if  it  be  one,  belongs  to  Mr*  Adol- 
phus  and  not  to  us ;  we  never  used  it  on  the  occasion- 

Foiled  iti  the  attempt  to  prove  the  Thames-built  ships  at  all 
equal  to  teak  ships,  or  even  to  those  built  in  the  Hoogley  of  soul, 
sissoo  and  teak,  the  next  step  was  to  assert  a  superiority  over  those 
built  in  the  outports  of  the  kingdom ;  but  here  too  we  think  they 
have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  skill  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  uii<* 
derwriter  of  Lloyds,  in  the  virtue  of  the  five  vowels,  by  wliich  the 
character  of  ships  are  represented.  Abel  Chapman,  Esq.  Eldef 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  owner  of  shipping  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  informs  the  committee  tliat  his  father  built  a  sliip 
of  400  tons  measurement,  in  the  year  1 745,  which  lasted  till  ten 
years  ago ;  that  he  has  now.  a  ship  thirty-seven  years  old  which, 
last  year,  brought  a  cargo  from  Bengal,  made  two  voyages  to  Indift 
and  one  to  China,  was  never  pumped  the  whole  of  the  China 
voyage,  and  which  he  believes  is  now  between  the  Cape  and  Mai^ 
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I  Speech  of  Mr.  Adolplius,  p.  t«. 
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ritius  in  the  service  of  govemment^ — but  these  ships  werehuih  not 
in  the  lliames  but  at  Whitby,* 

Whether  the  lliames  ships  or  the  outpoft  ships  are  superior  in 
quahty  is  a  matter  of  very  httle  moment  to  the  main  question^  and 
k  a  point  which  the  mercantile  interest  will  verj*  soon  decide  for 

)  themselves^  We  are^  however,  greatly  mistaken  if  the  increased 
building  and  repairing  of  ships  at  the  outports  will  not  interfere 
more  seriously  with  the  Thames  builders  than  the  few  India-buitt 
ships  that  either  have  been,  or  will  be,  introduced  into  the  general 
trade  of  the  country,  Mr,  Cornehus  Trufitt,  clerk  to  Mr,  Peter 
Mestaer,  states  it  as  a  fact,  that  a  very  great  number  of  West  In^ia 
ahips  that  used  to  be  built  in  the  Thames  are  now  builtin  the  north 
of  England  and  the  outports,  because  they  build  them  cheaper  | 
and  though  Mr.  Larkins  may  chuse  to  rely  *  on  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  the  persons  who  contract  to  repair  his  ships,"  we  are 
much  mistaken  if  every  ship-owner  will  follow  his  example^  by 
sending  his  ships  to  be  repaired  where  ^  it  is  completely  impossible 

I   to  check  a  shipwright's  bill/^ 

4.  They  are  determined,  however,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence and  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense^  to  persevere  in 
the  assertion,  that  the  introduction  of  teak  ships  will  ruin  their 
establishments,  by  excluding  the  building  of  India  men  which  they 

I  state  to  be  their  main  support. 

r  Let  us  see  in  what  manner  they  attempt  to  make  out  this  part 
of  their  case*  If,  according  to  Mr.  John  Hillman's  evidence,  th« 
numberof  shipwrights  stated  by  him  were  actually  em  ployed  in  build- 
ing ships  for  the  East  India  Company^  tliey  would  construct  from 
40  to  50  of  the  largest  class  annually;  According  to  Mr.  Jamei 
Hughes's  evidence^  they  would  build  about  75  Indiamen  a  year! 
We  notice  these  loose  statements  merely   to  show  the  sort  of 

(evidence  brought  forward  to  make  out  a  case.*  Now  it  appears 
from  certain  returns^  quoted  by  Mr.  Harrison^  that  the  average 
numberof  Jndiamen  built  annually^  of  all  classes^  from  1795  to 
1804  was  seven ^  ^ind  from  1805  to  1814  only  two;  yet  this  reduc* 
tion  of  seven  ships  built  annually,  iu  the  first  ten  years,  to  two  in  the 
last  ten,  is  gravely  stated  by  the  learned  counsel  to  have  '  already 
produced  the  effect  of  reducing  their  men  from  between  three  and 
I  four  thousand f  which  was  the  number  they  formerly  employed,  to 
[  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  now  in  employment  in  the  river 
Thames,*  that  is  to  say,  the  building  of  two  Indiamen  a  year 
employed  upwards  of  three  thousand  shipwrights :  or  if  we  tak^  it 
in  Mr,  John  Hilhnan'*  own  way,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for 
he  says,  *  that  the  total  number  of  shipwrights  employed  in  the 
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river  yards^  in  1602  and  1803,  "wns  about  2^500,  and  that  tbey  re« 
cently  amounted  to  about  4,000  or  4500 ;'  that  is,  when  tbf  y  built 
^200  Indiamen  in  the  year,  they  employed  nearly  double  the  number 
of  men  they  had  when  they  built  seven*  Mr.  Harrison's  speech 
stat^  pretty  nearly. the  same  thing,  though  in  different  terms: 
i  ^  The  vessels/  says  ke,  ^ibuilt  in  the  port  of  London,  for  the  East  India 
Company,  from  1795  to  1804,  were  77  ships,  making  7^,127  tons;  from 
]^P05  to  1814,  21  ships,  making  22,5^0  tons,  making  the  decrease  of 
building  of  East  Indiamen  in  the  Thames,  since  1804,  56  ships,  and 
63,557  tofls.'* 

And  yet  in  the  latter  periods,  the  establishments  which  are  stated  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  tlie  building  of  Indiamen,  employed  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  shipwrights  that  were  employed  in  the  former, 
when  the  building  was  as  seven  to  two  i  The  real  fact  is  this :  the 
whole  of  the  East  India  Company's  tonnage,  since  the  exclusion  of 
the  extra  ships,  is  about  70,000  tons,  which  will  require  the  building 
of  about  5,000  tons  annually  to^keep  it  up,  and  these  5,000  tons 
will  employ  about  150.  shipwrights;  so. that  if  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  East  India  Company  was  built  of  teak,  and  their  oaks  ships 
should  at  once  disappear,  like  the  dozen  which  foundered  at  sea,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  shipwrights  employed,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  would  not  amount  to  300,  by  the  discontinuance  of  building 
and  repairing  Indiamen.  The  real  secret,  indeed,  of  the  present 
desolate  state  of  the  yards,  is  let  put  towards  the  end  of  the  learned 
counsel's  speech,  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  proclaim  the 
great  merits  and  services  of  the  Thames  builders,  though  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  argument.  It  is  not  the  building  of  India- 
men,  but  building  for  the  navy,  that  has  caused  the  improvident  ex- 
tension of  their  establishments.  *  Of  the  present  navy,'  says  he, 
*  538  ships  have  been  built  in  the  private  yards ;'  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  progressive  increase  of  building  ships  of  war 
corresponds  with  the  increased  number  of  shipwrights  and  artificers 
employed ;  we  shall  take  the  learned  counsel's  statement,  as  we  find 
it,  without  examining  its  accuracy : 

^  Nine  (ships  of  war)  were  built  between  the  years  17S9  a^d  1770  ;  48 
were  buiU  from  1771  tp  1783;  31  were  built  from  1784  to  179^;  68 
were  built  between  1793  and  1801 ;  91  were  built  between  1802  and 
1805;  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  were  built  between  I8O6  and 
1813.'t 

Can  any  one  doubt,  after  this,  to  what  the  present  stagnation  in 
the Jbuilding  trade  is  owing  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
demand,  which  called  forth  this  great. and  unusual  exertion,  was 
satisfied,  when  no  more  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  be  built,  there 

*  Mr.  Harrison's  Speteb,  p.  5. 
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would  neceissaiily  be  a  slackness  of  work  in  the  building  yards? 
When  500,0(X)  tons  of  prize  ships  were  en^ployed  in  the? general 
commerce  of  the  countiy;  when  250,Q00  tons  of  shipping,  em-^ 
ployed  as  transports,  were  on  the  eve  of  beuig  restored  to  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce ;  when  every  Indiaman  is  now  taken  up  to^ 
perform  double  the  usual  number  of  voyages ;  and  consequently 
one  half  the  usual  number  of  ships  only  employed;  in  a  wordy 
when,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  there  has  been  every  prospect 
of  a  general  peace,  was  it  not,  we  ask,  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  cessation  of  building  for  some  time  to  come?  and^  it 
80,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
teak  shi{is  from  India? 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  observations,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  Thames  builders  are  as  injudicious  and 
ill*advised  as  they  are  unreasonable.  ■    ■  ■.). 

b  surely  was  beneath  a  wealthy  and  respectable  body  of  men: 
to  employ  the  daily  and  weekly  journals,  and  even  the  wrappers 
and  covers  of  magazines  and  reviews  as  jdie  vehicles  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  world  die  desolate  state  of  their  yards,  their  empty 
slips,  and  vacant  docks,  as  if  to  excite-  public  commiseration; 
diough  it  was  but  three  days  before  this  ^  beggarly  •account'  ap- 
peared that  the  last  two  frigates,  of  the  twenty-four  they  bad  built 
for  government  in  about  fifteen  months,  were  sent  off  the  stocks. 
This  lamentable  tale  Was  told  too  at  a  moment  when  the  repairing 
of  ships  is  always  slack,  but  more  particularly  so  in  the  present 
year,  when  a  long  continued  and  unusually  severe  winter  had  just 
broken  up,  and  all  the  large  fleets  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the  Newfoundland,  the  Greenland 
and  South  Sea  fineries,  having  completed  their  usual  refitment, 
were  ready  to  leave  the  docks, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas. 

And  for  what  purpose  was  this  appeal  ad  misericordiam  made  ? 
To  impress  the  public  with  the  false  notion  that  all  the  misery  and 
distress  felt  b3i^the  artificers  and  workmen,  in  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  building  and  repairing,  were  occasioned  by  the  registry 
of  a  few  teak  ships  built  in  India ;  and  to  ground  an  application  to 
the  legislature  for  an  injurious,  invidious,  and  unjust  monopoly — 
nay,  worse — to  create  a  tendencv  in  the  workmen  to  be  clamorous 
and  dissatisfied,  in  which,  however,  much  to  the  credit  of  this  me- 
ritorious class  of  artificers,  they  have  luckily  failed. 

To  whom,  and  to  what  causes,  the  present  want  of  employment 
for  shipwrights  and  other  artificers  is  to  be  ascribed,  appears  clearly' 
enough  from  a '  Return  of  the  Average  Number  of  Shipwrights  em- 
ployed in  the  Thames  yards/  &c.     In  this  return  it  will  be  seen  that 
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Wigramand  Co,  who  head  the  list,  employed,  in  1SI2,  190  ship- 
wrights ;  4n  IS  13  they  had  400,  and  in  March,  1814,  they  had  no 
more  than  eighteen  !* — that  is  to  say,  having  procured,  by  the  pros- 
pect of  high  earnings,  above  SOO  iihipwrights  to  finish  off  ten  large 
frigates  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  twelve  months,  they  send 
adrift,  the  moment  thnt  the  last  frigate  is  off  the  stocks,  no  less 
than  38^  of  these  artiticers  :*— so  much  for  this  yard  being  an '  aM)]um 
for  shipwrights  discharged  from  the  king'^  yards  !'  The  king's 
yards  have  been >  in  fact,  the  asylum  for  these  discharged  men ; 
they  have  received,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  niontlis,  upwards  of 
800  shipwrights,  and  most  of  them  from  the  merchants'  yards, 
which,  by  the  '  Return'  above  alluded  to,  appear  to  be  about  the 
number  discharged  from  the  latter ;  the  average  number  being 
1,474  in  181.%  and  657  in  March,  1814^  the  difference  817  men. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  measure  was  first  adopted  of 
increasing  the  establishment  of  shipwrights  in  the  king's  yards,  and 
while  the  twenty-four  frigates  were  building,  not  a  man  could  be 
obtained  from  the  merchants'  yards :  since  then  we  understand 
that  an  increase  to  the  establishment  of  carpenters'  mates  and 
carpenters  has  been  made  in  his  Majesty *s  ships  of  war,  with  in- 
creased pay  and  encouragement  to  this  class  of  artificers  ;  yet,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  very  few  of  these  artificers  have  offered  thern^ 
selves  for  the  service^  notwiths^tanding  the  many  thousands,  if  any 
credit  be  due  to  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks,'  that  are  '  cast  off 
as  exiles  and  beggars.* 

The  '  Return'  abovemeutioned  affords  us^no  clue  to  guesf 
even  what  is  become  of  the  4000  *  exiles  and  beggars'  thrj?wn  out 
of  employ,  or  of  the  3000  which  Mr.  Harrison  promises  '  to  prove 
to  the  committee  were  in  so  destitute  a  situation  for  want  of  workp 
as  to  be  actually  in  no  condition  to  present  themselves  to  the  com- 
mittee ;'  whife  it  completely  falsifies  his  statement  that  *  there  are 
now  only  about  €50  employed  ;'  fur  the  number  employed  in  1813 
is  stated  in  this  return  at  2,797 ^  and  in  1834  at  1,385,  (instead  of 
250j)  leaving  unemployed,  or  employed  on  some  other  trade  or 
situation,  1415,  so  very  little  is  to  be  depended  on  the  evidence 
which,  Mr.  Adolphus  admits,  had,  on  this  part  of  the  question^ 
'  some  degree  of  variety  p* 

It  is  perfectly  absurd  for  the  Thames  builders  to  attempt  to  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  their  having  entered  shipwrights  from  the  out^ 
ports,  and  others  that  were  not  shipwrights,  to  build  the  tnenty* 
four  frigates  abovemeutioned  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  shipwrights 
requiring  different  tools  from  the  house-carpenter,  &c.  and  using 
them  with  a  different  turn  of  the  hand— that  no  one  can  square  a 
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l>eam,  or  saw  a  plaiik^  or  bore  a  liole^  or  in  sbcrt  be  of  any  use  in 
building  a  ship,  utitesi  he  has  sened  sev^en  years  apprenticeship  to 
th^t  particular  branch — they  may  juat  as  well  assert  that  a  Norfolk 
farmer  can  weidier  plougfa^  nor  mow,  nor  reap,  and  that  as  a  hus- 
bandman, fae  b  utterly  helpless,  without  a  Norfolk  plough,  or  scythe 
or  sickle.  Now  it  does  so  happen,  in  the  kiug's  dock-yardS|  that 
Ao  apprentice  who  is  iiot  able  to  perform  man's  work,  and  obtain 
raao's  earnings,  in  the  Jburth  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  is  conai- 
dered  as  a  very  stupid  fellow^ :  but  the  Thames  builders  them- 
delves,  or  their  imprudent  advocates,  £nd  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
the  native  Indians  to  spring  up  into  shipwrights  with  the  rapidity 
of  mushrooms;  nay,  the  writer  of  the  *  Remarks'  assures  us,  whe* 
iher  truly  or  falsely  we  stop  not  to  inquire,  that  the  fleets  of  the 
I^rench  (100  sail  of  the  line  at  least)  '  were  built  by  men  who 
could  not  handle  the  tools  they  were  commanded  to  work  with' — 
it  is  the  stupid  Englishman  only  who  requires  seven  years  to  per* 
form  the  work  of  a  shipwright.  We  could  tell  him,  however,  that 
the  superior  ^laes  of  apprentices  in  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth, 
ivho  study  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  one 
iialf  of  the  day,  and  work  with  their  tools  the  other  half,  laid  dowa 
a  sloop  4jf  war  in  March,  1813,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  very 
few  shipwrights,  had  her  ready  for  launching  in  June,  1814^  being 
Ai^Tourtk  year  from  the  first  entry  of  those  apprentices. 

To  sum  up  the  '  deplorable  case,'  as  the  builder^s  agent  terms 
it,  of  the  shipwright,  we  are  told  that '  his  only  resource  is  going  to 
flea,  and  thereby  subjecting  himself  all  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  im*- 
pressed  as  a  seafaring  man  :'— this  is  not  only  false,  but  mischiev- 
ous* The  shipwright  betaking  himself  to  sea,  is  not  impressible  for 
two  years,  and  if  appointed  carpenter  of  a. merchant  vessel  of  J  50 
tons,  or  upwards,  is  not  impreasibJe  at  all.  If  he  serves  in  a  king'g 
ihip,  he  is  not  only  eligible  to,  but  by  good  conduct  almost  sore 
of  obtaining,  tlie  situation  of  a  warranted  carpenter. 

The  case  of  the  shipwrights  and  others,  employed  in  the  buildU 
ing  and  repairing  of  shipping,  is  in  fact  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  war,  which  threw  out  of  employ  so  many  thousands 
of  families  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  other  great  manufao 
turing  towns,  created  an  increased  demand  for  every  species  of  la* 
hour  connected  with  the  dock-yards,  whether  public  or  private ; 
the  return  of  peace  has  reversed  this  state  of  things,  and  the  ship- 
wright is  now  the  temporary  sufferer;  and  on  this  event,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  private  builders  ctf  the  TImmes  w  ould  liava 
been  entitled  to  the  meed  of  higher  praise  than  that  bestowed  on  them 
by  their  incompetent  agent,  if,  following  the  meritorious  example  of 
the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  they  had  been  in  less  haste  to  disn 
eharge  their  workmen^  and  had  kept  tliem  employed  on  a  reduced 
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scali*  of  work  till  the  retuni  of  the  repairing  season^  or  till  they  should 
gradually  fall  back  into  iheir  usual  occit  patio  us.  Could  not  the 
wealthy  house  of  Wigiam,  for  iivstaute,  afford  to  keep  iu  employ 
more  tliaii  eighteen  of  tlieir  muiierous  gangs  of  shipwrights  for  two 
little  inouth%  when  nearly  four  hundred  sail  of  West^ludia  ships 
were  expected  home,  many  of  wluch  would  ueee^sarily  require  large 
repairs^  Is  the  character  of  Thames- built  ships  so  depreciated  in  the 
eye  of  the  mercantile  world,  that  they  could  not  venture,  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  ten  large  frigates  that  fell  to  their  sliure  to  build  in  the 
)'ear  1813^  to  lay  down  the  keel  of  o»e  ship  on  speculation,  to  keep 
some  hundred  of  their  ship%^Tight5*  from  starring,  instead  of  con- 
tenting tfiemselves  with  bestowing  empty  commiseration  oh  paper, 
or  in  lawyers'  speeches  before  a  Committee  l>f  the  House  of  Com- 
mons i 

When  Mr.  Adolphus  affects  to  doubt  tlie  fact  of  many  of  the 
discharged  shipwrights  having  gone  into  the  king's  yards,  because 
^  it  is  not  in  evidence/  he  is  professionally  right,  though  his  doubts 
are  groundless  ;  but  when  he  talks  of  its  being  *  open  to  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  not  changing  the  poor-bo k  for  another  sort  of  charity, 
and  making  the  men  dependent  on  the  overseers  of  the  dock -yard 
instead  of  die  overseers  of  their  parishes/  and  that  *  this  is  all  the 
change  in  their  situation,'  his  jargon  w^ould  be  excusable,  were  its 
tendency  not  dangerous^  thotigh  we  fully  acfjuit  him  of  any  such 
iutentionp 

To  talk  of  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  Thames  shipbuilders 
in  laying  out  large  sums  of  money  on  their  establishments  is  almost 
as  ridiculous  as  the  agent^s  ascription  of  Admiral  Byng^s  disaster 
'  when  sent  against  the  French  at  Toulon/  (for  TquIoh  m-dd  Mi- 
norcay)  the  blockade  of  Ijord  Cornwallis  in  the  Chesapeake,  *  and 
of  the  mutiny  at  die  Nore/  to  the  want  of  those  exertions.  For  what 
they  have  done  for  the  public  they  have  been  well  paid ;  and  this,  as 
we  conceive,  is  all  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  It  is  preposterotis 
to  suppose  that  the  public  should  go  on  building  ships,  which  they 
do  not  want,  merely  to  accommodate  tliem,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  establishments  of  the  king's  dock-yards  are,  as  we  are  in- 
formed they  are,  fully  adequate  to  the  building  and  keeping  in  repair 
of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line,  and  twice  tlie  number  of  frigates. 
The  measure  of  confining  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line  to  the 
king's  yards  will  produce  an  effective  fleet,  reduce  its  expense,  and 
economize  oak  timber.  There  will  still  be  left  sufficient  employ- 
ment for  the  merchant  builders,  provided  they  budd  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  at  the  outports.  Their  alorm^  if  ihey  reatiy  feel 
alarmed,  at  the  introduction  of  India- built  ships,  is  imnecessary. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  united  exertions  of  all  luiha  will  pro- 
duce three  large  ships,  exclusive  of  a  line-oi-battle  ship  aad  a  iVigate, 
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to.be  launched  annually  at  Bombay.  Mr.  James  Walkei-'a  corre- 
spondent holds  out  no  great  encouragement  for  building  ships  at 
Calcutta. 

'  There  are  so  many  difficulties  and  troubles  to  encounter  here,  that 
I  am  really  indifferent  about  building  at  all,  but  on  very  handsome 
terms,  which  1  fancy  would  not  be  given.  Large  ships  would,  1  sup- 
pose, be  the  principal  object ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  iha'terials  must 
be  expressly  laid  in  for  the  purpose,  the  trouble,  vexation,  and  respon- 
sibility in  getting  them,  is  beyond  comprehension,  and  sets  at  defiance 
all  calculation  as  to  time  or  cost.'* 

That  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  ships'  stores  procur- 
able in  India,  as  the  produce  of  India,  would  be  unworthy  a  mo- 
ment's consideration,  did  it  not  form  a  part  of  that  illiberal  and 
selfish  system  which  would  confine  all  mercantile  transactions  to 
the  banks  of  the  ^Hiames.  To  prove  how  much  the  several  artifi- 
cers, manufacturers,  and  tradespeople  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
metropolis  are  affected  by  the  supplies  of  India  in  this  respect, 
several  persons  immediately  and  directly  concerned  with  what  is 
called  the  '  shipping  interest,'  were  called  before  the  committee ; 
and  al}  of  them  without  exception,  without  ever  having  been  in 
India,  without  any  knowledge  of  [ndia  or  its  produce,  without  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  any  one  fact  they  asserted,  gave  the  most  posi- 
tive and  coiifident  evidence  of  the  existence  of  things  that  never 
did  exjst.  Instead  of  India  supplying  every  thing  it  appeared,  on 
cross-examinatipp,  that  full  two-thirds  of  every  article  of  ships' 
stores,  furniture,  aqd  even  provisions,  were  sent  out  from  Ais 
country  to  enable  the  ships  built  there  to  put  to  sea.  Copper 
sheets,  copper  bplt?,  anchors,  cables,  tar,  nay  even  blocks,,  masts 
and  3ail^,  are  ^ent  piit  from  England  ;  and  purchased  at  two  and 
three  hundred  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  same  articles  of  Indian 
production.  The  repairs  too  which  these  ships  require  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Thames,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  if  we  may 
credit  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins,  who  speaks  from  his  own 
experience.  He  states  that  the  General  Hewit,  of  1000  tons, 
would  have  cost  in  repairs  and  refit  for  a  China  voyage  20,000/.; 
that  the  Larkins,  of  6o7  tons,  built  in  Bengal  and  purchased  for 
23,700/.  cost  in  repairing  and  refitting  for  sea  in  the  Tliames 
19,850/. — and  he  states  generally  that  *  there  is  scarce  an  India- 
built  ship  that  comes  home  to  this  country,  that  does  not  want  a 
great  deal  of  iron  fastenings  and  a  great  deal  of  other  repairs 
before  the  Ea§t  Indij^  Company's  surveyors  will  receive  them  into 
their  service.'*        ^ 

But  the  question  has  a  f^r  more  extensive  bearing  than  the  nar- 
\  — , 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  106. 
t  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  122, 
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row  limits  within  which  Mr,  HarrisoOp  in  his  opening  speech^  has 
confined  it,  namely,  a»  '  a  question  of  comparison  between  those 
interested  in  the  building  of  ships  here  and  those  interested  in  the 
building  of  ships  in  Ind|^/  It  is  not  the  mere  bnilding  in  India 
that  the  learned  Counsel  is  now  instructed  to  oppose;  it  is  not  the 
refusal  of  admitting  ships  so  built  into  the  general  trade  of  the  coun- 
try— he  now  contends  for  the  *  absolute  necessity  that  die  Navi- 
gation Acts  should  be  so  altered  as  to  exclude  from  the  trade 
between  India  and  Great  Britain  any  ships  built  in  India,  as  Britisli 
registered  ships/  To  shew  the  impolicy  of  Mr,  Harrison*s  new 
ideasj  as  they  regard  Great  Brjtainj  and  their  injustice  as  they  apply 
tolndia^  a  very  few  words  will  suiiice.  By  the  late  act^  all  extra 
ships  are  done  away,  and  die  Company  is  released  from  the  un- 
welcome duty  of  providing  tonnage  for  the  private  merchants  and 
for  the  remittance  of  private  fortunes  in  the  produce  of  India, 
This  tonnage  we  maintain  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  ships  that 
ftre  built  in  the  country.  The  trade,  it  is  triie^  has  been  thrown 
open,  and  it  is  possible,  though  not  very  probable ^  that  a  su- 
perabundance of  tonnage  may,  in  the  iirst  instance,  be  sent  on  spe- 
culation to  India ;  and  if  so^  the  loss  and  disappointment  will  most 
assuredly  preveTit  a  second  speculation;  but  the  fact  is,  that  not- 
withstanding the  renewal  of  former  restrictions,  two  ships  only, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  have  ventured  upon  this  long  and  uncertain 
voyage.  The  Company's  ships,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  will  return 
empty  radier  than  bring  home  a  bale  of  goods  on  private  account; 
how  then  is  the  tonnage  to  be  supplied  if  Mr«  Harrison's  ideas  are 
to  be  embodied  into  a  law?  We  will  tell  him.  The  Danes,  the 
S%vedes,  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  will  be  too  happy  to  avail 
themselves  of  our  egregious  folly,  and  purchase  those  very  teak 
'  ships,  which,  in  spite  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  will  continue  to 
I  be  built  in  India;  and  the  Americans,  as  heretofore,  will  flock  to 
I  every  part  of  India,  and  undersell  us,  in  India  produce,  in  every 
market  of  Europe ;  for  we  maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  raw  produce  and  Gruif  goods  of  India  cannot  be  imported 
by  English  merchants  residing  in  London,  and  in  Thames^huilt 
,  ships.  The  persons  who  carry  on  this  trade  must  reside  upon  the 
spot,  and  have  ships  of  their  own  built  on  the  spot,  and  employed 
and  navigated  in  the  coasting  trade  by  the  natives  of  the  country ; 
without  this  and  a  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  in 
I  India^built  ships,  the  trade  of  India  must  pass  into  the  hands  of  fo- 
'  reign  nations  ;  but  allow  this,  and  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  saying 
that  raw  cotton  from  Snrat  and  Guzzerat  will  he  brought  to 
England,  equal  in  quality  to,  and  lower  in  price  than,  the  best 
bowed  Geoigias,  for  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
such  large  sums  of  money  to  our  '  loving  brethren'  the  Americans. 

With 
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Witli  regard  to  India^  the  prohibition  of  sending  their  produce  to 
market  in  tlieir  own  iships  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  in  hum  ac- 
uity and  injustice.     What  right,   we  would  ask^  have  we  to  say  to  I 
our  fellow-subjeets  in  India^  jou  may  buiU  as  many  ships  as  you  ' 
pi  ease  J  but  you  shall  not  send  them  to  Great  Britain^  because  Wells* 
and  Wigram,  and  Brent  and  Barnard  can  build  ships  as  large^  though  < 
not  so  good  as  yours  ?     But  if ^  as  a  special  favour,  we  permit  youf  ^ 
ships  now  and  then  to  carry  food  for  our  use^  when  we  can  get  it  no  ; 
Avhereelse,y»u  shall  not  make  use  of  your  own  canva&s  and  cordage^  i 
though  you  have  a  profusion  of    plants   whose   iibrous  bark   is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
manufactures  canvass  and  cordage  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  We 
admit  that  you  are  very  quick  and  ingenious  In  learning  all  manual 
operations  and  useful  aris ;  that  you  are  a  docile,  harmless  and  in* 
dustrious  people;  we  know  that  you  inhabit  a  country  which  feeds 
and  clothes  sixty  millions  of  people^  and  affords  generally  a  super*' 
fluous  produce  of  every  necessary  and  luxury  of  life  ^  but  we  shall  ^ 
not  allow  you  the  means  of  sending  this  produce  to  a  market.   One 
article  indeed  you  make  superior  to  all  the  world  besides^  in  which 
we  do  not  pretend  to  rival  you,  and  that  we  will  compel  you  to  fur* 
nish  us  with  in  such  quantities  and  at  such  prices  as  we  shall  R%*i 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  condition  to  which  we  would  reduce  sixty 
millions  of  our  fellow  subjects.     Well  might  they  complain  that 
we  have  conquered  not   to  enlighten,  but  to  barbarize;  not  to 
set  free  but  to  rivet  their  chains  more  firmly;  to  cramp  those 
faculties  and  restrain  those  resources  which  God  and  nature  have 
bestowed  upon  them.    The   late  India  bill  has  done  very  little 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  of  a  great  part  of  that 
little,  the  rejection  of  the  present  bill  would  stUl  furtlier  deprive 
them.    To  effect  this  no  pains  are  spared^  no  expetise  grudged^  no 
measures  left  untried  by  the  ardent  and  iitdefati gable  agents  of  the 
shipbuilders*    During  the  sitting  of  the  committee,  a  pamphlet  of 
forty  pages  under  the  title  of  '  Interesting  Extracts,  illustrative  of 
the  Improvements,  &c-  in  various  manufactures  by  the  Hindoos/ 
was  thrust  upon  the  public.     In  this  pamphlet  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  dug  out  of  that  immense  mas^ 
which  was  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  w  hole  House  on  Ae 
renewal  of  Uie  charter^  to  prove,  what  was  well  known  nearly  two 
::enturies  ago^  that  the  island  of  Banca  produced  tm^  and  that  the 
"Ilhinese  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  superior  malleability.     It  will 
irobably  be  asked^  what  has  Banca^  or  its  tin,  or  the  Chinese,   to 
!o   with  India  ship-building  ?     We  dare  say  the  Thames  ship- 
builders have  asked  the  same  thing  ;  and  herein  is  exempli6ed  the 
tility  of  a  sagacious   agent*     Every  thing  beyond  the   Cape   of 
lood  Hope  is  India  ^  the   sovereignty  of  Lea deuhall-s tree t  ex- 
tends, 
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tends,  by  the  charter,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  full  two  thirda 
of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  it  enibraces  the  whole  empire  of  Chuia^ 
Midi  its  two  Imndrtjcl  mil  lions  of  population,  and  takes  in  one 
half  at  leust  of  the  o^ntinent  of  America ;  Banca  and  China 
are  therefore  India*  But  then,  what  has  tin  to  do  with  sliip- 
bullding?  why  nothing;  but  very  much  to  do  with  the  present 
bill.  Indeeti,  we  should  not  be  surprized  if  it  be  the  means  of 
throwing  it  out  altogether.  Already  we  have  little  doubt  the  cry 
has  been  raised  through  all  Cornwall — *  there  is  tin  in  Banca;'^ 
nay,  the  island  of  Anglesea  has  Icamt  with  horror^  that  there  h  cop* 
per  in  South  America,  A  skilful  tactician  always  takes  care  to  create 
an  alarm  hi  those  tiHerests  which  it  is  necessary  to  bring  over  to  his 
view  of  any  question — in  the  present  instancej  we  ftnd  a  direct  at-- 
tempt  to  alarm  the  landed  interest,  by  holding  out  a  reduction  in 
tlie  price  of  oak  timber,  in  consequence  of  using  teak — and  the 
mining  interests  oi^  Wales  and  Cornwall,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
Chinese  prefer  the  '  tin  of  Banca,  and  that  the  Hindoos  may  pro« 
cure  copper  irom  South  America/ 

Our  observations  have  been  extended  to  so  great  a  length  that  we 
are  not  sorry  to  be  relieved  from  any  discussion  on  that  part  of  the 
question,  'how  far  a  restriction  should  be  imposed  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  India-built  shipping,  as  a  question  between  this  country 
and  iier  foreign  possessions,'  as  Mr,  Adolphus  has  not  only  declared 
his  aversion  from  entering  into  discussions  of  this  kind,  but  has 
waved  them  altogether.  For  tlie  san^e  reason  we  gladly  forbear 
combating  the  notions  tliat  some  of  the  directors  seem  to  enter- 
lain  with  regard  to  the  colonization  of  India;  tor  the  writer  of 
the  *  Remarks'  talks  of  that  event  being  accelerated^  one  does 
not  exactly  see  how^,  by  the  building  of  teak  iships^  and  refers  to 
some  *  excellent  letter'  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject ; 
vet  as  no  evidence  was  brought  forward  on  this  point,  aud  the 
learned  couuscl,  in  summing  up,  has  abstained  from  it  altoge- 
tJier,  we  most  willingly  folluw  his  example.  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  if  the  population  of  our  happy  aud  prosperous  island 
goes  on  increiising  as  it  has  done  in  the  la^^t  half  century,  the  time 
camiot  be  vejy  distant  when  it  may  be  thought  wise  policy  to  en- 
courage emigraUon  by  a  bounty ;  and  it  may  then  become  a  ques- 
tion to  what  part  of  the  world  it  vvill  be  most  expedient  to  allow 
the  superfluous  population  to  expatriate  themselves, 

Wc  now  take  leave,  we  hope  for  ever,  of  the  present  question, 
aud  of  the  ship-builders  of  the  Thames ;  aud  while  we  most  heartily 
wish  them  and  their  establishments  all  possible  success,  we  as  ear- 
nestly hope  til  at  none  of  them  lu  future  will  ever  be  employed  to 
build  ships  of  the  liue  for  His  Majesty's  service^ 
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Art.  I.  Observations  on  Popular  AntiquitieSy  chiefly  illtUh 
trating  the  Origin  of  our  Fulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  By  John  Brandy  M.  A.  Fellow  and  Sec.  of  the- 
Society  of  Antiquarians  of  London.  Arranged  and  revised,  with 
Additions,  by  Henry  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  Sec.  S.  A.    London.    18IS./ 

nPHE  word  'vulgar'  ought  to  be  obliterated  from  the  title  of  thif. 
■*•  work.  What  should  we  say  if  a  traveller,  viewing  only  the  pre- 
sent degradation  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  St.  Medard,  or  the  episcopal 
hall  of  Eltham,  were  to  describe  the  one  as  a  laystall,  and  the  other 
as  a  ruinous  barn  f  The  devotional  opinions  and  customs  now  living 
only  in  the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants  of  unpolished  or  secluded 
districts,  were  once  incorporated  in  the  splendid  ritual  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  mechanic  and  the  schoolboy  are  amused 
by  sports  and  holidays,  \yhich  formed  the  recreation  of  the  throne 
itself;  and  those  who  were  amongst  the  wisest  in  their  generation, 
gave  credit  to  errors  and  superstitions,  which  even  the  most  illite- 
rate are  now  half  ashamed  to  acknowle!ige.  It  is  equally  ua- 
neces£(ary  to  apologise,  as  Mr.  Brand  and  other  writers  have  done, 
for  the  '  seeming  unimportance  of  the  subject.'  There  are  few 
departments  of  literature  which  have  a  better  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion. Customs,  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  in  the  judgment  of  the 
careless  observer,  guide  us  as  surely  as  the  pages  of  the  historian. 
Nor  are  the  wildest  superstitions  to  be  rejected.  They  also  sup- 
ply the  want  of  historical  evidence,  and,  as  Mr.  ^cott  has  well 
observed,  connect  the  religion,  and  we  shall  add,  the  philosophy  of 
one  age,  with  the  follies  of  the  next.  If  they  are  picturesque,  let  the 
poet  weave  them  in  *  his  wild  antl  wondrous  lay.'  If  they  are  too 
obscure  to  assist  the  antiquary,  or  too  inelegant  to  claim  a  place  in 
verse,  they  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  investigator  of  the  human  in- 
tellect :  to  him  they  will  answer  the  same  end  as  the  morbid  speci- 
mens whi<^h  the  anatomist  treasures  in  his  museum,  and  in  which 
he  finds  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  heslthy 
subject. 

These  inquiries  may  be  more  legitimately  considered  as  forming 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  moral  and  physical  habits  of  the 
middle  lages,  which  retained  their  influence  to  a  later  period  than 
is  usually  supposed.     Even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Ann  authority  was 
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loth  to  cast  off  the  scarlet  hood  and  robe  of  ermine,  ^ith  i/^bich 
she  had  been  arrayed  by  the  gorgeous  genius  of  chivalry  :  and  not- 
witlistandhig  the  circulation  of  the  polished  philosophy  of  the  Spec- 
tator, and  the  business-like  columns  of  the  London  Gazette,  the 
world  continued  to  think  hi  black  letter  and  illuminated  capitals. 
For  one  who  repeated  the  experiments  of  Boyle  there  were  hun- 
dreds who  puffed  away  their  gold  in  the  athanor  of  Basil  Valentine 
and  Isaac  the  Dutchman.  Blagrave  and  Gadbury  were  found  in 
many  a  study ^  where  H alley  or  Newton  would  have  been  sought 4n 
vain :  and  Garth  was  forced  to  divide  the  empire  of  the  medical  art 
with  the  regular  or  irregular  disciples  of  Culpepper.  When  the 
heir  attained  his  majority,  the  learned  Serjeants  counted  as  audibly 
as  though  Taltarum's  case  had  been  fresh  in  their  recollection ; 
they  quoted  Bracton  and  the  year  books,  to  prove  their  learning ; 
and  danced  before  the  judges  in  the  Inner  Temple  Hall  at  Christ- 
mas, to  display  their  agility.  The  cope  and  amice  were  retaihed  in 
the  cathedrals ;  and  the  choir  resounded  with  matins  at  the  true  old 
canonical  hour.  The  concluding  scene  of  human  life  was  also 
conducted  according  to  ancient  form  and  fashion.  Garter  and 
Norroy  were  called  upon  to  arrange  the  procession ;  banners  and 
pencils  went  before  the  coffin  of  the  esquire ;  and  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  monumental  alabaster  was  the  only  authorized  model  for 
the  sculptor,  who  seldom  ventured  to  heathenize  the  tomb,  except 
by  substituting  the  thorax  for  plate  armour,  or  by  introducing  % 
mournful  Mars,  or  a  pair  of  melancholy  Cupids. 

Of  these  archaeisms  of  every  description  we  yet  retain  a  tolerable 
store;  some  in  the  ceremonies  and  regulations  annexed  to  the 
pageantry  or  duties  of  public  life;  and  more  in  the  pastimes 
or  errors  of  the  common  man,  or  in  the  traditionary  accompa- 
niments  to  the  events  of  joy  or  sorrow,  which  form  the  distin- 
guishing epochs  in  the  little  chronicle  of  life.  On  account  of  their 
ordinary  occurrence  they  fail  to  excite  our  curiosity.  We  are  not 
generally  nware  that  bride-favours  are  derived  from  the  Danes ;  and 
that  bride-cake  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Romans ;  that 
the  cheesemonger  who  counts  at  the  rate  of  six  score  to  the  hun- 
dred is  following  a  Runic  custom ;  and  that  precedents  *  hoar 
with  eld'  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  hot  cross-buns^  and  Christ- 
mas boxes. 

To  trace  the  history  of  what  may  be  called  the  secular  division 
of  popular^  or  rather  national,  customs,  would  require  a  complete 
dissertation  on  the  manners  of  the  times  when  kings  played  at  cross 
and  pile,  and  when  their  subjects  loaded  themselves  viith  furs  and 
three-piled  velvet  in  the  dog-days ;  saturated  every  thing  they  ate 
or  drank  with  honey  or  sugar;  and  slept  stark  naked^  to  make 
amends  for  the  sweltering  burthen  of  their  day  dress. 

Customs 
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Customs  more  or  less  connected  with  religion,  and  superstitions^ 
whether  practical  or  doctrinal,  form  the  other  general  division  of  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  Many  of  them  are  the  vestiges 
of  paganism,  which  the  christian  teachers  were  unable  to  eradicate. 
Not  that  the  northern  nations  were  lukewarm  and  unwilling  con- 
verts, like  the  nations  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Practising  a  simple 
mode  of  worship,  in  which  the  idol  was  less  liable  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  divinity  of  which  it  was  the  symbol ;  and  accustomed 
to  doctrines  which  familiarized  them  with  the  existence  of  abstract 
spirit ;  their  minds  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  purer  tenets, 
and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  were  embraced  with  eagerness 
and  sincerity.  They  nevertheless  adhered,  and  with  some  degree 
of  pertinacity,  to  certain  of  their  old  religious  rites,  not  very  mate- 
rial in  themselves,  but  which  were  nevertheless  anathematized 
by  the  clergy,  who,  like  the  fanatics  of  a  succeeding  age,  we^e 
perhaps  too  much  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  allowing  a  proselyte  to 
retain  any  fondness  for  the  exuviae  of  an  abrogated  faith.  It  was 
this  apprehension  which  sent  forth  the  Gallic  saints  with  bell  book 
and  candle,  to  rout  the  May  Queen  and  her  rustic  attendants ;  and 
^hich  made  minced  pies  and  plum  pudding  an  abomination  in  the 
mouth  of  Prynne  and  Harvey.  But  neither  the  thunders  of  the 
councils,  nor  the  more  tangible  terrors  of  the  parliamentary  ordinan-* 
€es,  were  able  to  wean  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  observance 
of  times  and  seasons,  which  afibrded  to  the  young  a  prescriptive 
right  to  merriment,  and  to  the  old,  the  equally  valuable  privilege  of 
claiming  the  enjoyment  of  an  extraordinary  cup,  and  the  grant  of 
soine  savoury  dish  from  the  frugal  housewife.  Sometimes  the  reign- 
ing philosophy  was  resorted  to  as  a  justification.  As  the  bonfires 
continued  to  burn  at  the  summer  solstice,  notwithstanding  the  canons 
against  them,  the  churchmen  thought  it  as  well  to  prevent  their 
authority  being  compromized,  by  asserting  that  these,  festal  flames 
were  not  without  their  use.  The  blaze,  they  said,  scared  away  the 
dragons  who  flew  about  at  that  season,  and  caused  plague  and 
pestilence  by  poisoning  the  waters  and  polluting  the  air. 

The  machinery  of  the  popular  mytholcigy,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  superstitious  practices  which,  according  to  Le  Brun'  s  defini- 
tion, delude  the  vulgar  and  puzzle  the  learned,  owe  their  primary 
establishment  to  the  same  source ;  although  the  flood  has  been  en- 
larged by  many  tributary  streams.  The  clergy  attacked  them  as 
formidable  enemies,  instead  of  treating  them  as  shadows  and  non- 
entities, and  this  unremitting  warfare  strengthened  the  belief,  both 
in  the  existence  of  supernatural  beings  of  every  class,  and  in  the 
magic  virtues  of  vervain  and  four-leaved  trefoil.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  Teamed  labours  of  the  theologians,  by  whom  the  whole  unearthly 
synod  were  cousigned  to  th«  bottomless  pit^  die  «soteric  doctrine, 
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as  well  of  the  pries ihood  as  of  ihe  InUj,  with  respect  to  the  more 
henelicefit  chts.ses  of  those  fanciful  creations,  Mas  more  eaJ ciliated 
to  inspire  veneration  than  abliorreiice^  and  many  a  square*cap,  who 
diligently  proved  the  inlerrnd  nature  of  these  visitors  to  the  great 
edification  of  his  readers,  thou^lit  in  his  heart,  that  if  ihe  half- 
brotbers  of  Beelzebub  renlJy  jitrformed  all  that  was  ascribed  to 
them^  the  family  was  painted  in  much  darker  colours  than  it  ought 
to  be* 

The  details  of  these  articles  of  the  unorthodox  creed  vary  in 
every  district,  although  there  are  some  broad  and  general  features 
vhieh  are  discernible  almost  all  over  the  world*  The  volun- 
tary transformation  of  men  into  beasts  of  prey  is  one  of  them. 
The  wizKard-tigers  of  Mexico  are  the  counterparts  of  the  war* 
wolves  of  Armorica,  Besides  the  diversity  of  tlie  religious  system* 
from  which  they  emanated,  they  have  received  a  peculiar  tinge  and 
colouring  from  all  the  c i re uni stances  which  stamp  the  character 
of  a  nation,  and  distinguish  it  from  its  neighbours.  Vampires  and 
Vroukolfikas  originated  with  the  once  ferocious  Slavonian.  Italy 
united  I  he  useful  professions  of  witcli  and  proc  ureas*  llie  soli* 
tary  instance  of  Mi.sfress  Turner  will  not  justify  our  affix in<^  such 
a  stigma  on  our  tramontane  witches,  none  of  whom  could  ever 
boast  of  the  blended  inventory  of  Moima  Alvigia's  cmpboard, 
where  conserve  of  roses  and  bean-dower  water  stood  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  skin  of  birth-straugted  infants  and  the  blood  of 
snakes  and  flitter-mice. — In  France  the  fairies  are  elegant  females 
in  white,  as  attractive,  as  yielding,  and,  alas,  as  capricious  as 
their  sisters  of  mortal  mould  ; — the  very  ghosts  there  have  a  pen- 
thant  for  coquet  17.  They  haunt  ruined  to\'iers  and  caverns,  and 
the  solitary  sea-beach.  On  one  fated  day  in  every  year  they 
are  transformed  into  toads  and  vipers,  but  on  tlie  followtng  they 
recover  their  pristine  beauty.— English  fairies  ha\^e  less  frailty  in 
their  composition,  and  more  permanence  in  their  beauty*  With  us, 
tlie  favour  of  the  '  airy  people  of  small  stature  clothed  in  green,'  b 
only  to  be  gained  by  neatness  of  apparel,  purity  of  body  and  of 
mind^  and  especially  by  fervent  prayer  and  fasting-  But  neither 
love  oor  devotion  has  any  charms  for  the  malicious  elves,  whom 
we  encounter  within  a  tew  days  joiuney  to  the  north ;  who  harass 
the  farmers  by  shooting  the  cattle  out  of  spite,  and  riding  their 
horses  to  death  for  their  diversion  ;  and  who  are  so  welt  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  the  circulating  tneditim  that  they  never  give  up 
possession  of  a  field  until  they  have  received  a  compensation  in 
sterling  money* 

The  laborious  German  peopled  the  gloomy  recesses  of  liis  metal- 
lic caverns  with  malig;nantj  or  at  best  capricious  beings;  and  every 
blast  of  hydrogen  v^as  converted  into  an  offended  ^lome.     Bcheele 
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or  Klaproth  would  have  analyzed  the  demon  Annebeiig  who  suffo- 
cated a  dozen  workmen  in  the  '  miiie  called  the  Rose-garland/ 
Through  Van  Helmont  and  Paracelsus,  the  legends  of  the  mines 
are  transplanted  into  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  modern  chemis- 
try. The  *  Gas/  who  in  the  days  of  yore  drove  the  sturdy  labourer 
from  the  adit,  now  calmly  submits  to  the  confinement  of  the  stop- 
cock. And  the  '  Cobold'  is  divested  of  his  perversity  in  the  purga- 
tory of  the  crucible. 

The  search  after  hidden  treasures  infatuated  the  Germans  in  no 
ordinary  d^ree.  Like  Sancho's  pilgrims,  their  constant  cry  was 
^  ghelt,  ghelt,  ghelt ;'  and  they  bad  no  objection  to  take  the  devil 
as  a  partner  in  a  mining  adventure.  If  the  pick-axe  and  the  borer 
failed  to  discover  the  vein,  the  land -owner  had  recourse  to  the  divin^^ 
ing  rod ;  or  to  the  tremendous  ^  berg-spiegel'  dug  out  of  the  new- 
made  grave,  or  from  under  the  wheel  which  bjore  the  mangled 
carcass  of  the  robber.  Instant  death  was  the  lot  of  the  first  living 
being  that  looked  into  this  mirror ;  but  the  inteHigencies  might 
be  appeased  by  the  destruction  of  a  dog,  or  any  other  inferior 
animal,  which  procured  the  vision  of  every  treasure  that  the 
earth  conceals.  The  dreamy  enthusiasm  of  dieir  national  charac- 
ter is  also  strongly  marked  by  the  marvellous  embellishments  which 
accompany  their  traditions  of  secret  and  mysterious  stores  of 
wealth.  Such  are  the  stories  of  the  tailor  of  Basil ; — the  more  for* 
tunate  shepherd  of  Falckenstein,  who  detached  as  much  of  the  pre-* 
cious  metal  as  he  could  carry  from  the  golden  statue  of  Tidian,  until 
his  superiors  charged  him  to  discover  the  iron  door  leading  to  the 
cavern,  after  which  he  never  could  discern  it  amongst  the  rocks,  the 
treasure  being  destined  for  him  alone; — and  the  fountam  which 
gushed  forth  in  planetary  hours  rolling  pearls  beneath  its  waves. 
There  are  some  traces  of  druidism  lurking  in  Germany  in  the  shape 
of  popular  superstitions,  which  are  obliterated  elsewhere,  llie  p^ 
talpha  is  considered  as  a  powerful  phylactery  by  the  peasants,  who 
know  it  by  the  name  of  tlie  trotten-fuss,  or  Druid's  foot.  And  a 
white  adder  is  believed  to  nestle  under  the  roots  of  the  trees  upon 
which  the  misletoe  grows,  possessing  many  properties  analogous 
to  the  adder's  egs  of  Pliuy. 

The  original  irmabitants  of  Spain  are  thought  to  have  crossed 
over  from  Africa.  Their  language  fully  proves  them  to  have  been 
.  an  iuHulated  stock.  Their  mode  of  numeration  is  one  of  the  most 
itriking  of  its  singularities,  for  they  reckon  on  from  one  to  twenty. 
A  Vascongado  writer  appeals  to  it  as  a  mark  of  the  superiof  anti* 
quit^  of  his  nation.  He  says  that  other  nations  learnt  to  reckon 
after  they  had  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  by  weaiw 
ing  shoes  and  stockings,  and  therefore  they  left  off  when  they  had 
given  names  to  all  their  fingers.     But  the  Vascongados  began  to 
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study  arithmetic  when  they  were  yet  unshod,  so! they  passed  on  to 
their  toes,  and  doubled  the  length  of  the  series.  However,  without 
stopping  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  inference,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Celtiberians  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  peculiarity  of  the 
creed  of  their  descendants,  bleuded,  as  it  is,  with  Moorish  super- 
stition.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  castle  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrennees  is  haunted  by  such  strangely  figured  monsters  as  the 
Belludo,  or  the  Caballo  descabezado.  Even  the  miracles  of  the 
church  assume  an  unwonted  appearance.  No  tutelary  saint  informs 
the  bell  of  Velilla  which  prognosticates  the  misfortunes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Castille,  nor  is  the  cause  of  its  spirit  of  prophecy  made 
much  more  intelligible,  by  those  who  ascribe  it  to  one  of  the  thir^ 
pieces  of  silver  which  was  cast  into  the  melted  metal.  The  lyni* 
eyed  and  fire  proof  Zahori  is  also  the  peculiar  production  of  the 
peninsula*  These  gifted  mortals,  it  is  said,  can  see  through  stone 
walls  or  any  opaque  object  whatever,  with  the  single  exception  of 
red  cloth  or  stuff,  Huygens  half  believed  the  fact :  the  instance 
which  he  communicated  to  the  celebrated  Father  Mersenne  is  whimr 
sical  enough,  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  scene  between  Mercury 
and  Phaedra,  in  Dryden's  Amphitryon.  Rejecting,  however,  the 
supernatural  powers  of  vision  which  have  been  ascribed  to  them, 
and  in  which  children  born  on  Good  Friday  are  also  believed  to 
share,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that,  by  long  experience,  and  attending 
to  indications  which  escape  the  less  experienced  eye,  they  may  be 
able  to  give  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  existence  of  subterraneous 
waters.  Something  similar  is  told  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  by  a 
modem  traveller,  who  says  that  they  have  an  uncommon  facility  in 
discovering  distant  wells  by  atmospherical  or  other  signs,  which  do 
not  affect  the  senses  of  a  European.  That  the  Zahories  are  ac-- 
quainted  with  some  preparation  which  protects  their  bodies  from 
the  natural  effects  of  fire  and  corrosive  substances,  is  now  proved 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  performances  of  the  incom- 
bustible Spaniard,  as  he  was  called,  who  exhibited  himself  at  Paris 
about  twelve  years  ago.  This  man  shut  himself  in  an  heated  oven; 
washed  his  feet  and  hands  with  flaming  brimstone ;  walked  on  red 
hot  irons ;  and  rinsed  his  mouth  with  aqua  fortis  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
An  account  of  those  feats  which  were  performed  in  the  presence  of 
many  scientific  characters,  and  without  the  deceptions  of  our  vul- 
gar fire-eaters,  may  he  found  in  most  of  the  periodical  works  of 
the  time.  It  was  remarked  that  his  skin  was  soft  and  white.  Father 
Nierembei^  describes  the  Zahories  as  having  red,  inflamed  eyes : 
one  would  almost  think  they  are  a  kind  of  Albinos.  The  monster 
Sabella^  half  fish  and  half  woman,  who  rules  the  seven  winds,  de-. 
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scribed  in  a  book  of  Navarrese  charms,  if  not  of  Gnostic  origin^ 
may  possibly  be  some  forgotten  divinity  of  that  country. 

'  As  careful  mothers  and  nuises  on  condition  they  can  get  their 
children  to  part  with  knives,  are   content  to  let  them  play  with 
rattles,  so  they  permitted  ignorant  people  still  to  retain  some  of 
their  fond  and  foolish  customs    that  they  might  remove  from 
them  the   most   dangerous   and   destructive    superstitions.'      By 
this  simile  does  Fuller  designate  the  remnants  of  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  popery  which  are  retained  in  this  country.     Such 
of  them  as  formed  part  of  the  authorized  ritual  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  which  are   consequently  to   be  found  in  full  vigour 
where  she  retains  her  authority,  have  no  great  claim  to  be  included 
in  the  inquiries  of  the  popular  antiquary  : — they  can  be  traced  at 
once  to  Rome,  to  Constantinople,  and  to  J  erusalem.     There  is 
more  obscurity  attendant  upon  the  devotional  and  festive  accompa- 
niments of  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not 
tecclesiastical  discipline  had  annexed  to  them ;  and  in  the  superstitious 
absurdities  ingrafted  upon  the  extravagancies  which  were  taught  and 
believed  to  be  within  the  pale  of  orthodox  worship.     Before  the  re- 
formation, the  Romish  clergy  never  opened  St.  Thomas  in  the  chap- 
ter where  he  distinguishes  between  vain  observance  and  profitable 
devotion.     In  truth  the  angelic  doctor  himself,  with  all  his  talents 
of  splitting  hairs,  would  have  been  at  fault,  if  be  had  be^n  called 
upon  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  rope  of  St.  Francis  should  be  a 
passport  into  heaven,  and  the  medal  of  St.  Benedict  a  futile  and 
almost  heretical   amulet.      The   mechanical  repetition   of  Ave- 
^Marys  and  Pater-nosters  prepared  the  way  for  the  *  barbe  i  dieu'  and 
the  white  pater-noster,  both  of  which  protected  from  all  temporal 
evils  and  procured  a  place  in  Paradise.     For  purposes  of  less  im- 
portance, the  prayer  which  describes  St.  Peter  as  waiting  at  the  gate, 
for  his  buttered  cake  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  the  butter 
come.     The  prayer  of  St.  Eloy  cured  the  glanders.     A  very  de- 
vout liturgical  composition  drove  away  a  fever; — another  with  a. 
little  less  holiness  kept  the  foxes  from  the  hen-roost; — and  the 
invocation  by  which  *  theeves  were  compelled  to  stand  soe  as  to 
have  no  power  to  goe  nor  parte  awaie,'  and  to  be  bound  ^  soe  sore 
as  St.  Bartholomeus  bounde  the  foule  feende  with  the  heire  of  his 
bearde/  answered  every  purpose  of  a  man-trap  or  spring-gun.T— 
Noxious  insects  were  expelled  by  excommunication.     They  took 
care  to  conduct  the  proceedings  with  due  attention  to  the  form  of 
the  courts  Christain,  lest  the  defendants  should  complain  of  sur- 
prise or  injustice.     A  proctor  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  or  district,  and  another  was  assigned, 
to  the  caterpillars  or  locusts  f  and  after  hearing  the  cause,  sentence 
•f  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  thepi^  which  they 
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could  only  avoid  by  (quitting  the  diocese.  SometimeB  they  acted 
on  an  ex  parte  petition  to  the  ordinary ;  vrho,  after  due  proofa 
being  made  of  the  allegations,  ordered  the  reptiles  to  depart  under 
penalty  of  incurring  his  malediction.  It  was  late  in  the  day  before 
die  Romish  clergy  were  shamed  out  of  connivance  at  these  follies, 
and  brought  to  confess,  that  according  to  their  own  authorities  thej 
were  indefensible.  But  this  tardy  acknowledgment  wns  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  Gallican  church,  and  to  the  enlightened  pre- 
lacy of  northern  Italy.  Spain  and  Germany  did  not  attempt  to  ex* 
tricate  themselves  from  the  slough  of  magiod  devotion  and  pseudo- 
bagiology.  The  holy  shoulder  wound  has  yet  its  brotherhood  at 
Vienna ;  and  if  the  French  have  not  spoiled  the  trade,  the  tickets 
which  have  touched  the  blessed  bodies  of  the  three  kings  of  Co- 
logne are  still  prized  by  the  Flemish  faithful . 

Witchcraft  b  related  both  to  Christianity  and  Paganism.  This 
strange  delusion,  so  universally  prevalent  at  no  very  remote 
period,  is  now  rapidly  fading  into  oblivion;  except  perliaps  in 
Lancashire,  which  did  not  acquire  its  reputation  without  sufficient 
reason.  On  the  commitment  of  the  celebrated  Lancashire  witches 
in  J  630,  Edmund  Robinson  the  witness  swore  that  '  they  made 
such  ugly  face^  as  scared  this  deponent  so  that  he  was  glad  to-run  out 
and  steal  homewards ;'  but  it  is  now  affirmed  by  credible  persons, 
that  although  they  abound  in  that  country  as  much  as  ever,  th^ 
have  cunningly  changed  the  terms  of  their  compact.  Dancing  on 
the  ridge  of  a  bam,  and  flying  up  the  chimney,  are  wholly  exploded: 
and  deformity  is  no  longer  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  evil  eye,  respecting  which  Mi'.  Brand  has  collected 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  grave  authorities.  It  is  true  that  there  are  no 
very  recent  account  of  their  killing  cows,  and  causing  babies  to 
wither  and  pine  away  by  their  powerful  glances,  yet  it  is  said  that 
even  now  they  are  not  to  be  encountered  with  impunity ;  and  dnt 
if  the  churchwardens  in  the  County  Palatine  were  to  receive  such 
an  order  as  was  issued  by  the  kirk-session  of  Auchterfaouse,  '  to- 
make  search  every  ane  in  their  own  quarter  gif  they  knew  of  any 
charmers  in  the  parroch,'  a  very  voluminous  return  would  be  die 
consequence. 

The  task  of  tracing  the  origin  of  witchcraft  presented  little  diffi- 
culty to  the  demonologists  and  theologians  of  the  old  school.-^ 
Availing  themselves  of  texts,  obscure  in  the  original,  and  misin- 
terpreted by  the  translators,  they  resorted  to  the  sacred  volume, 
which,  according  to  their  conception,  proved  the  existence  of  the 
crime,  and  the  punishment  which  it  merited.  And  the  nocturnal 
dances  of  the  maids  of  Helicon,  the  choir  who 
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as  well  as  the  revellings  of  the  nymphs  and  satyrs,  were  asserted 
to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  grotesque  assemblies  of  the  wrinkled 
hags  who  infested  every  village. 

The  magic  of  the  ancient  world  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  ditfering  genera.  Asia  was  the  native  seat  of  the 
one ;  it  had  directly  emanated  from  the  primitive  idolatry  wHich 
assigned  a  spiritual  intelligence  to  each  of  the  host  of  heaven.  The 
other  was  the  undefined  sorcery  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  perpetu- 
ally confounding  itself  with  their  religious  observances.  In  Greece, 
a  partial  introduction  of  the  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences  of  the 
Chaldeans  took  place  in  the  most  flourishing  ages  of  that  country. 
They  harmonized  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  who  was  not  disinclined 
to  believe  that  charms  and  sufFunligations  might  persuade  or  compel 
the  immortals  to  become  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  invo- 
cators.  The  magic  which  had  a  juster  claim  to  be  considered  as  na- 
tional, continued  to  be  of  a  less  spiritual  nature.  Theoris,  like  Si- 
maetha,  added  real  guilt  to  her  powerless  enchantments.  Amongst  the 
Romans  also,  witchcraft  was  generally  the  companion  of  the  crime 
which  has  so  often  disgraced  modern  Italy.  Even  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  republic,  the  Lex  Cornelia  bears  witness  that  the  Roman 
matrons  knew  how  to  rid  themselves ^f  a  jealous  husband  or  an 
importunate  relation,  according  to  the  Neapolitan  fashion.  The 
inventress  of  the  aqua  Toffana  was  preceded  by  Locusta  and  Mar- 
tina, and  the  Obi  spells  of  the  latter  were  only  the  auxiliaries  of  her 
deleterious  potiot)s,  not  indeed  without  their  use ;  the  bones  and 
ashes  and  barbaric  names,  hid  so  as  to  be  easily  found,  in  the  palace 
of  Germanicus,  exasperated  his  malady  by  the  intimidation  which 
diey  produced. 

After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Greek  and  Latin  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have  adopted  the 
magic  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  orientals.  We  may  observe  the 
extreme  points  of  the  series  in  the  sacrifices  of  milk  and  blood, — 
the  evocations  of  the  manes  of  the  heroic  age ;  and  in  the  laying  of 
the  ghost  which  haunted  the  ruinous  house  at  Corinth  by  the  ex- 
orcist Arignotus. 

Torreblanca  confessed  that  the  heresy  of  witchcraft,  for  so  it 
^as  considered,  until  the  Catholics  found  it  prudent  not  to  insist 
upon  the  classification,  and  the  Protestants  became  equally  desi- 
rous that  it  should  remain  forgotten,  was  of  recent  date.  The 
transportation  of  modern  witches  through  the  air,  their  feasts  and 
revels^  and  the  adoration  of  a  malignant  spirit,  when  combined, 
are  the  features  which  distinguish  witchcraft  (the  word  must  be 
Considered  as  technical)  from  other  kinds  of  supernatural  inter- 
course. 

The  belief  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  nocturnal  flights  of  sor- 
ceresses 
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ceresscs  or  faries,  mounted  on  the  ravenous  wolves  whom  Regner 
Lodbrog  boasted  that  he  had  gorged  with  the  flesh  of  his  enemies, 

Fengom  Falo-hestom 
Fullan  verd  at  sinni, 

may  be  considered  as  an  indication  that  the  germ  of  the  supersti- 
tion is  to  be  found  amongst  the  Teutonic  nations.  We  are  in- 
clined to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  the  Cymry  borrowed  their 
Fal  mam-y-drwg  from  the  Belgic  tribes^  who  have  left  too  deep 
traces  in  the  British  language  to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  races.  There  is  an  obvious  affinity  between  this  fiction 
and  the  fable  of  Abaris  and  his  javelin.  We  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence to  dispel  the  proverbial  darkness  of  the  Hyperborean  re- 
gionSy  but  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  ground  for  presuming  that 
they  were  inhabited  by  a  Germanic  population — when  we  received 
'  the  first  accounts  of  them,  one  half  of  the  non-teutonic  portion  of 
the  settlers  of  Europe  had  already  reached  the  maritime  boundaries 
of  the  continent,  and  the  other  was  yet  in  Asia.  Long  afterwards 
we  meet  with  another  Hyperborean  aeronaut,  who  also  possessed 
the  unimmergibility  which  our  British  Solomon  considered  as  a 
standing  miracle.  Local  superstitions  are  always  of  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  there  are  some  yet  observable  which  corroborate  the 
supposition  that  the  vdtchflights  are  connected  with  the  Teutonic 
mythology.  Eros  and  Anteros  have  been  transmuted  into  imps  of 
Satan,  and  Fala  and  her  kindred  may  have  been  degraded  by  i^ 
similar  process. 

The  optical  phenomena  observable  on  the  Blocksberg,  or  Broc-^ 
ken  (mons  Bructerorum)  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  probably  first 
caused  it  to  be  considered  as  the  haunt  of  supernatural  beings,  and 
the  idol  Crodo  was  worshipped  in  its  immediate  vicinity  from  time 
immemorial,  until  his  temple  was  destroyed  by  Charlemaine.  This 
mountain  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  his  infernal  ma- 
jesty holds  his  plenary  court  for  receiving  the  homage  of  his  vassal^ 
m  Germany  and  the  countries  adjoining.  The  witches  of  Mohra, 
in  Sweden,  as  our  readers  will  recollect — for  we  suspect  that  there 
are  few  who  have  not  obtained  a  stolen  perusal  of  the  delightfiil 
horrors  of  Glanville — ^used  to  transport  themselves  to  Blockula, 
which  is  by  no  meaus  the  ideal  Meru  it  appears  to  be  in  that  rela- 
tion. Aubrey,  in  his  *  Remaines  of  Gentelisme,'  says  that  *  the 
witches  doe  meet  on  the  night  before  the  first  day  of  May  upon  the 
Blocksberg  in  Ascanien,  where  they,  together  with  the  devils,  doe 
dance  and  feast.'  Bruckman,  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  who 
figure  amongst  the  learned  Germans  of  the  last  centuiy,  has  given 
several  plates  of  their  gambols. 

There  is  another  singular  coincidence  of  the  same  description, 
but  in  order  to  reach  it^  we  must  saddle  our  broomsticks^  and  fly 

through 
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through  the  midnight  air,  to  the  principality  of  a  very  distin- 
guished personage,  whose  name  enjoys  as  great  a  celebrity  as  the 
walnut  tree  did,  which  perhaps  still  flourishes  in  his  dominions. 

<De  la  famosa  noce  il  chiaro  grido 
Ne  gli  estremi  paesi,  e  ne'  vicini 
E  sparso  si,  che  Thabitante  infido 
Dicesi  possessor  de'  suoi  confini. 
Quindi  i  popoli  tristi  appresso  il  nido 
Del  gran  Plutone,  e  de'suoi  cittadini 
Per  cotal  noce  ban  privilegio  tale 
Che  nuocer  non  gli  puo  schiera  infernale. 

If  this  statement,  that  Satan  is  the  legitimate  owner  of  Benevento^ 
be  correct,  he  will  do  well  to  claim  an  indefhnity  at  the  approach- 
ing Congress,  for  the  possessions  of  which  he  has  been  ousted  by 
Monsieur  Talleyrand.  It  niay  be  as  well  to  shew  the  manner  ia 
which  the  prince  (we  mean  the  prince  of  darkness)  obtained  seisin 
of  that  district. 

In  the  reign  of  Duke  Romiiald,  the  partial  conversion  of  the 
Lombards  did  not  prevent  their  adoring  an  anonymous  deity,  whose 
statue,  a  winged  serpent,  was  placed  under  the  shade  of  the  ^  famosa 
noce.'  The  well-timed  zeal  of  Saint  Barbatus,  who  availed  him- 
self of  a  season  of  public  danger,  reclaimed  his  flock,  and  he  de- 
stroyed the  idol  in  the  presence  of  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  image  of  an  amphisbaena,  reverenced  by  Romuald,  under- 
went the  same  fate.  The  form  of  the  latter  idol  stamps  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  legend,  as  the  double-headed  serpents  found  in  the 
tomb  of  Chilparic,  prove  that  it  was  sacred,  or  at  least  significant, 
among  the  German  nations.  This  being  performed,  Barbatus 
caused  the  tree  to  be  up-rooted,  and  an  enormous  serpent,  which 
unfolded  itself  out  of  the  cavity,  having  been  put  to  flight  by  an  as-"" 
persion  of  holy  water,  the  victory  over  the  fiend  was  judged  to  be 
complete.  But  the  prince  of  darkness,  continues  the  historian  of 
the  nut  tree,  convoked  the  infernal  council,  and  declared  that,  maugre 
the  bishop,  the  tree  should  flourish  again,  and  be  graced  by  new  and 
solemn  rites.  Benevento,  he  said,  should  become  the  chief  place 
of  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  which  he  intended  to  establish 
for  the  support  of  his  dynasty,  and  which  he  charged  them,  on  their 
allegiance,  to  protect  with  all  their  might.  This  is  a  clumsy  alle- 
gory, but  stripped  of  its  figurative  language,  we  may  receive  it  as  a 
correct  indication  of  the  changes  effected  by  popular  tradition  and 
credulity. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  various  accounts  of  this  tree. 
It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  devil  raised  an  ympling  from  a  frag- 
ment of  the  old  roots,  or  whether  that  which  the  witches  afterwards 
i?aw,  was  not  the  production  of  his  palingenesy :  but  either  this,  or 

some 
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some  other  nut-tree  growing  near  the  city,  became  exceedingly  tk^ 
mous  as  his  head  quarters.  The  noce  di  Benevento  is  proverbial* 
Even  the  witches  of  Lorraine  used  to  resort  there.  One  author 
calls  it  Satan's  metropolitnn  church :  we  know  not  how  the  rival 
claims  of  the  primacy  of  the  Blocksberg  were  adjusted. 

The  anointings,  and  flights  of  the  dames  of  Thessaly  may  induce 
others  to  consider  our  witches  as  their  successors :  however  they 
do  not  affect  the  basis  of  our  conjectures.  Superstition  is  the  most 
contagious  of  all  epidemics,  and  the  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  her  barbarian  neighbours  was  greater  than  the  pride  and  gra- 
vity of  her  historians  chose  to  record.  The  free  citizen,  who  spoke 
out  of  oi  der,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Scythian  bow- 
bearer/  whose  broken  Greek  was  as  familiar  to  an  Athenian  au- 
dience, as  the  clipped  English  of  Monsieur  Canton  is  to  the  gal- 
lery of  a  London  dieatre.  It  was  a  moot  point  among  the  learned 
^'hether  the  transportation  was  ecstatic  or  corporeal:  texts  and 
fathers  and  councils  were  marshalled  against  each  other ;  and  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  pressed  into  the  service  as 
auxiliaries.  The  canon  falsely  ascribed  to  the  council  of  An- 
cyra,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great  antiquity,  was  supposed 
to  favour  the  ideal  system.  After  admonishing  the  bishops  to  eradi- 
cate all  unsound  doctrines,  and  particularly  the  errors  of  ^  many 
wretched  women,  who,  being  seduced  by  the  illusions  and  phan- 
tasms of  the  demons,  believe  and  assert  that  they  ride  by  night,  ac- 
companied by  a  countless  multitude,  and  under  the  command  of 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  pagans,  or  of  Herodias  :':r-*  therefore,'  it 
proceeds,  *  the  priesthood  should  instruct  ^he  people,  that  these  are 
but  dreams,  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  de» 
ludes  the  silly  women  by  impressing  their  imagination  .with  gloomy 
or  joyful  visions,  and  with  the  appearances  of  friends  or  strangers. 
Thus  they  do  not  feel  that  those,  phantastic  and  unsubstantial 
things  take  place  only  in  the  spirit,  but  they  believe  that  they  are 
really  performed  in  the  body/  In  these  cavalcades  we  may 
also  recognize  the  queen  of  Elfland  and  her  train.     The  unex- 

Sected  appearance  of  Herodias  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ir.  Douce  and  Mr.  Scott.  To  their  researches  we  shall  only  add 
that  the  name  may  possibly  have  been  corrupted  from  ij  EivoSia,  one 
of  the  epithets  of  the  three-formed  goddess.*  Du  Cange  derives  it 
from  Hera  Diana.  It  is  rather  singular,  although  we  do  not  intend 
to  lay  any  great  stress  upon  a  coincidence  which  may  be  wholly  acci- 
dental, that  in  the  lay  of  Sir  Orfeo,  the  name  of  Euridice,  who  as* 

•  Etnha  ^vyart^  Aitfjtar^oi  i  ron 
ViMTivoXoov  s<po^w  «»«w«iff. — Ion.  V.  1048-9. 
*HXif,  hrvora  xai  vvf 
*Ii{oy  rns  etyo^ac  *£xari)(. — Sophocles  in  Rhizocomis. 
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sumes  ia  very  mysterious  character  in  the  '  Gothic  metamorphosis' 
of  her  history,  is  melted  into  Eurodys  and  Heurodis. 

The  path  now  becomes  indistinct,  and  it  is  onty  after  a  long 
interval  that  we  can  retrace  it.  There  is  a  romantic  account  in 
William  of  Newbury,  of  a  Northiunbrian  peasant,  who,  returning 
home  at  midnight  near  a  hill,  was  surprized  by  the  sound  of  mirth 
and  jollity.  On  approaching  it  he  became  aware  of  an  open  door 
in  the  side  of  it,  through  which  he  saw  a  company  seated  at  a 
splendid  banquet.  One  of  the  attendants  perceiving  the  stranger 
at  the  entrance,  offered  him  a  cup,  which  he  accepted ;  but,  like 
the  Count  of  Oldenburgh,  be  prudently  spilt  its  contents  upon  the 
ground  and  fled  away.  Tbe  swiftness  of  his  horse  enabled  him  to 
bai9e  his  pursuers,  and  he  bore  oflF  the  vessel  which  was  made  of 
an  unknown  substance,  and  which  was  afterwards  presented  by 
Henry  I.  to  the  Scottish  monarch.  Del  Rio  maintains  that  this  was 
a  witch  feast,  but  it  is  evidently  a  fairy  adventure.  And  although 
we  have  now  advanced  to  the  period  when  magic  was  added  to 
the  number  of  liberal  sciences,  and  when  the  encyclopedia 
of  enchantment  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  at  the  special 
command  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  there  is  no* distinct  appearance  of 
witchcraft  proper.  The  sorceresses  torment  their  absent  enemies 
by  classical  charms,  and  the  male  professors  of  ^ramarie,  are  the 
learned  clerks  that  study  astrologie  and  nigromancie  at  Cracow,  To« 
ledo  or  Salamanca,  or  the  more  ventrous  wights  who  emulate  the 
boldness  of  Guerino  il  Meschino,  and  penetrate  into  the  cavern  of 
the  Norcian  Sybil.  She  enjoyed  a  very  durable  reputation,  ^nea^ 
Sylvius  sent  the  Duke  of  Saxony's  physician  to  Norcia  to  learn 
magic.  It  is  erroneously  asserted  by  Hutchinson,  that  the  decree 
of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1398,  complains  of  the  increase  of 
witchcraft.  The  learned  faculty  of  theology  declares  that  it  isf 
an  error  to  believe  that  the  demons  stand  in  awe  of  characters 
written  in  goat's  blood  upon  virgin  parchment  or  lion's  skin ;  that  it 
is  an  error  against  faith,  natural  philosophy,  and  true  astronomy,  to 
ascribe  any  virtue  to  constellated  images  of  white  wax,  or  of  red  wax, 
or  of  gold,  brass,  or  lead ;  and  that  it  is  a  blasphemous  error  to, 
attempt  to  inclose  good  angels  in  a  gem  or  ring.  But  their  indig- 
nation is  solely  directed  against  the  school  of  Piccatrix  and  Peter 
of  Abano. 

Joan  of  Arc  is  improperly  called  a  witch  by  our  English  chro- 
niclers; her  crime  was  that  intercourse  with  the  fairies  which 
enraptured  Ashmole  and  Aubrey.  If  the  enormities  which  wore 
afterwards  supposed  to  be  committed  by  the  votaries  of  Satan  had 
then  been  currently  known,  her  accusers  would  scarcely  have  failed 
to  charge  her  with  them.  About  the  same  period  flourished  Hoppo 
and  Stadlein,  the  disciples  of  Stafius,  who  are  introduced  as  spirits 

in 
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consorted  with  them.  It  was  commonly  thought  that,  by  dint  of 
artful  interrogatories  and  repeated  torments/ the  judges  and  com* 
missioners  got  them  to  name  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  poorer 
sort  were  burnt  alive,  but  some  of  the  richer  ones  freed  themselves 
by  bribes/ 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  assemblies,  '  en  auscuns  lieux 
arriere  des  gens,  ^s  bois^  ou  6s  desers,'  were  such  as,  from  similar 
causes,  were  held  by  the  Scotish  presbyterians.  The  flames,  thus 
kindled  by  religious  rancour  and  fanned  by  avarice,  did  not  fail  to 
spread  themselve^s.  Del  Rio  exultingiy  proclaims  that  Avitchcraft 
was  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  In  1 4H4, 
Innocent  the  Eighth  directed  a  bull  to  the  inquisitors  of  Germany, 
charging  them  to  discover  and  punish  the  heretics  of  both  sexes, 
who  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith,  associated  with  the  demons, 
and  caused  intinite  mischiefs  to  man  and  beast  by  their  hellish 
sorceries.  The  bulls  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Waldenses  followed 
in  1487.  ^rhe  inquisitors  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of 
either  of  the  accusations  as  suited  them  best.  Thus  about  this 
time  an  hundred  Piedmontese  were  burnt  as  witches,  and  the 
inquisitor  would  gladly  have  burnt  as  many  more^  had  not  the  people 
expelled  him  from  the  country.  We  shall  not  trace  the  further 
growth  of  the  poison-tree,  which  soon  overshadowed  Europe  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  the  soil  where  it  first  was  raised. 
However  divided  they  might  be  on  other  points  of  religion  or  ju- 
risprudence, all  considered  it  their  bounden  duty  to  vindicate  the 
divine  majesty,  and  to  protect  the  commonwealth,  by  inflicting 
torture  and  death  upon  the  victims  of  the  most  egregious  folly,  or 
the  foulest  perjury.  A  witch  was  a  Wolfer-hefod,  whom  no  flight 
across  the  frontier  could  save  from  destniction.  Amongst  the 
memorabilia  of  witchcraft  we  must  not  forget  the  reasoning  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  system  was  maintained.  There  was  an  obr 
vious  absurdity  in  asserting  that  a  prisoner,  who  was  accused  of 
gliding  through  a  key-hole,  and  flying  a  thousand  miles  between 
midnight  and  sunrise,  would  submit  to  languish  in  a  dungeon ;  and 
that  a  pile  of  faggots  should  consume  her,  who  commanded  the 
elements  and  had  all  the  powers  of  hell  at  her  devotion.  But 
these  difficidties  were  easily  solved  by  descanting  on  the  perfidy  of 
Satan.  After  giving  so  many  instances  of  hb  power,  it  was  prudent 
to  allay  the  admiration  which  it  raised,  lest  he  should  become  too 
general  a  favourite. 

In  the  trials,  every  judicial  rule,  good  or  bad,  was  disregarded. 
Bodin  taught,  (^and  we  are  giving  a  literal  translation  of  bis  expres- 
sions) that  *  the  trial  of  this  atrocious  oflence  must  not  be  con- 
ducted like  other  crimes.     Whoever  adheres  to  the  ordinary  course 

of 
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of  justice,  perverts  the  spirit  of  the  law,  both  human  and  divine/ 
*  He  who  is  accused  of  sorcery  should  never  be  acquitted  unless 
the  malice  of  the  prosecutor  be  clearer  than  the  sun :  for  it  is 
so  ditlicult  to  bring  full  proof  of  this  secret  crime,  that  out  of  a 
million  of  witches,  not  one  would  be  convicted  if  the  usual  method 
were  followed/  And  the  rules  and  practice  which  they  did  follow, 
were  such  ^s  would  be  dictated  by  a  lunatic  familiar  of  the  Holy 
OflSce.  On  the  trial  of  Mother  Munnings,  in  1694,  one  witness/ 
swore,  that  coming  from  the  ale-house  about  nine  at  night,  he 
looked  in  at  her  window,  and  saw  her  take  two  imps  out  of  her 
basket,  a  black  one,  and  a  white  one.  The  white  imp  was  a  lock 
of  wool  which  the  poor  woman  was  going  to  spin,  and  the  black 
one  was  its  shadow.  Such  was  the  usual  nature  of  the  evidence 
produced,  and  when  that  could  not  be  procured,  they  had  recourse 
to  presumptions — as  a  number  of  faint  lights,  they  said,  are  equal 
to  one  bright  light,  thus  many  weak  proofs  are  equivalent  to  a 
strong  proof.  Two  of  the  ^  i^ymptoms'  which,  according  to  Mr. 
John  Bell,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Glaidsmuir,  were  ^  providen- 
tial discoveries'  of  the  crime,  are  ^  mala  fama,'  which  another 
authority  informs  us  is  nearly  infallible,  if  the  witch  cries  out.  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me !  when  she  is  taken ;  and  the  inability  of  shed- 
ding tears,  because  as  a  witch  could  only  shed  three  tears,  and  those 
with  her  left  eye,  her  stock  was  soon  exhausted;  and  it  was  the  more 
aiotable.  King  James  shrewdly  observes,  ^  since  women  in  general 
are  like  the  crocodile,  ready  to  weep  upon  every  slight  occasion.' 
jM^rtin  d' Aries  laid  an  equal  stress  upon  squinting,  which  arises,  as 
he  says,  from  the  horrid  visions  and  apparitions  of  the  evil  spirits. 
Hopkins,  we  know,  was  employed  in  discovering  those 

*  Whofeeling  pain,  were  hanged  for  witches/ 
On  the  continent  they  burnt  them  if  they  did  not  feel.  When  the 
rack  failed  to  extort  a  confession  from  fortitude  and  conscious  inno- 
cence, the  taciturnity  of  the  victim  was  ascribed  to  the  devil.  Bo- 
<fin  is  averse  to  the  practice  of  putting  witches  to  the  torture  when 
they  are  accused  upon  suspicion.  The  cause  of  this  tenderness  will 
not  be  readily  anticipated.  The  civil  law  absolves  a  criminal  when 
there  exists  only  presumptive  evidence  of  his  guilt,  provided  he  un- 
dergoes the  torture  without  confessing.  Therefore  lest  the  witch 
should  be  obstinately  silent,  and  consequently  become  entitled  to 
an  acquittal,  he  advises  the  judge  to  pass  on  immediately  to  con- 
demnation. Del  Rio,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  great  advocate  for  the 
rack  ^  in  moderation,  and  according  to  the  regulations  of  Pope  Pius 
the  Third,  and  so  as  not  to  cripple  the  criminal  for  life ;'  but  in 
order  to  obviate  any  misapprehension,  he  carefully  explains  that  he 
only  intends  to  discountenance  those  tortures  which  fracture  the 
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bones,  or  lacerate  the  tendons : — as  to  simple  dislocations)  and  sscb 
like,  *  vix  in  tormentis  ea  potest  evitare/  With  the  same  humaaity, 
the  most  distressing  torture  which  cruelty  ever  invented,  that  of 
keeping  the  sufferer  without  sleep  for  a  week  or  ten  days  together^ 
is  recommended  by  him  as  being  excellently  adapted  to  women  and 
others  of  delicate  habits. 

It  was  truly  hazardous  to  oppose  those  judicial  murders — ^if  ai^ 
one  ventured  to  do  so,  the  catholics  burnt  him  as  an  heretic,  and 
the  protestants  had  a  vehement  longing  to  hang  him  for  an  adieist. 
Thus  Vlaet  was  burnt  alive,  and  the  same  fate  would  have  be^dicn 
Cornelius  Loos,  if  a  natural  death  had  not  disappointed  his  perse* 
cutors.  We  may  estimate  the  merit  of  his  suppressed  treatise  by 
the  anxiety  expressed  by  the  learned  Jesuit  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  lest  the  researches  of  some  ^  malignant  cacodemon'  (somf 
printer's  devil,  we  presume)  should  ultimately  bring  it  to  light.  Nor 
can  we  think  meanly  of  the  antagonist  of  Mamix  de  Ste.  AMe^ 
gonde.  The  book  of  Reginald  Scott  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
die  common  hangman.  Even  the  pious  and  learned  Merie  Ca- 
saubon,  did  not  blush  to  use  the  following  language. 

*  If  a  man  consider  what  Kind  of  men  for  the  most  part  they  hav^ 
'  been  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  oppose  the  belief  of  mankiml 
concerning  witches,  some  notorious  atheists  as  Pomponatius,  Vaai- 
nius,  &c.  others,  confident  illiterate  wretches,  as  Reginald  Scott,  and 
the  like,  he  will  think  certainly  that  if  the  cause  be  no  better  dian  the 
patrons  it  cannot  bo  very  good,  nor  see  any  reason  at  all  to  embrace  it/ 

Beza,  the  reformer,  upbraided  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  ito 
incredulity.  It  affords  some  consolation  to  humanity  to  remaric  that 
this  illustrious  tribimal,  whose  merits  are  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated, was  almost  untainted  by  the  savage  folly  which  disgraced  every 
other  seat  of  judicature.  It  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  witcliip 
eraft  as  a  crime,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  treated  as  such  by  the  ijaSe^ 
rior  courts  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  tragedy  in  New  England  in  1692  undeceived  many  in  di^ 
mother  country.  Cotton  Mather  attributed  the  increase  of  witchep 
>mong8t  the  colonists  to  the  Paw-waws  sending  their  spiritfi 
amongst  them ;  but  the  Paw- waws  retorted  the  accusation.  Niner 
teen  persons  were  hanged  ;  one  pressed  to  death  for  standing  mut# 
at  his  trial ;  eight  more  condenmed,  but  reprieved  when  the  proses 
cutions  were  stopped :  at  vvhich  juncture  there  were  one  haorf 
dred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  committed  for  trial,  and  above  tWQ 
hundred  more  accused.  The  childish  follies  which  are  interspersed 
enhance  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  they  shew  how  human  life  was 
sported  with.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  tabernacle,  Mather  took 
care  to  improve  the  devil.  He  got  him  to  approve  of  popish 
books,  and  cjuakers  books,  and  the  CgmmQU  Prayer  book,  and  the 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  jests,  all  of  which  were  consequently  to  be 
considered  as  naught  by  the  elect.  On  the  other  hand,  Satan 
shewed  the  most  edifying  aversion  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
and  to/  Milk  for  Babies,'  and  tlie  ^  Remarkable  Providences',  which 
were  the  works  of  Mather's  father  and  grand- father.  And  lest  the 
puff  should  not  be  sufficiently  clear,  he  adds,  ^  I  hope  I  have  not 

riled  the  credit  of  the  books  by  telling  how  much  the  devil  hated 
m.' 

The  repentant  jurymen  afterwards  signed  a  solemn  declaration, 
that  ^  for  want  of  knowledge  in  themselves,  and  better  information 
from  others,  they  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  up  such  evi- 
dence against  the  accused,  as  on  further  consideration  they  feared 
was  insufficient  for  touching  the  lives  of  any  one.'  ^  Therefore,' 
Continued  they,  ^  we  signify  to  all  in  general,  and  to  the  surviving 
sufferers  in  special,  our  deep  sense  of,  and  sorrow  for  our  errors. 
And  we  hereby  declare,  that  we  were  sadly  deluded  and  mistaken, 
for  which  we  are  much  disquieted  and  distressed  in  our  minds,  and 
do  therefore  humbly  beg  forgiveness,  first  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
for  this  our  error,  and  pray  that  God  would  not  impute  the  guilt  of 
it  to  ourselves,  nor  others.  And  we  also  pray  that  we  may  be  con- 
sidered candidly  and  aright  by  the  living  sufferer6>  as  being  then 
under  the  power  of  a  strong  and  general  delusion.' 

-  The  statutes  against  witches  however  continued  in  force,  and  as 
late  as  17l6\Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  the  latter  aged  nine 
years,  were  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for  selling  their  souls  to  the. 
dfevil,  tormenting  and  destroying  their  neighbours  by  making  them 
vomit  pins,  and  for  raising  a  storm,  so  that  a  ship  w^as  almost  lost, 
by  pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a  lather  of  soap.  The 
repeal  of  the  witch  statutes  is.  our  best  security  against  a  repetition 
of  these  enormities*  There  are  some  latent  sparks  yet  slumbering 
in  the  ashes. 

Medical  charms  and  popular  notions  respecting  the  qualities  of 
bodies  stand  on  the  debatable  ground  between  the  kingdoms  of 
truti)  and  falsehood.  Such  is  the  inexhaustible  store  of  properties 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  works  of  nature,  that  it  is  never 
tofe  to  conclude  ^  priori,  that  any  effect  ascribed  to  them  is  ficti- 
tious or  impossible,  until  we  Inive  applied  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  ob- 
scure, nor  does  the  scepticism  to  which  we  have  adverted,  extenuate 
the  credulity  which  is  often  found  in  those  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter. Don  Manuel  de  Espriella  has  some  pertinent  observations  on 
this  head.  The  lesson  read  by  this  intelligent  Spaniard  ought  to 
teach  a  little  charity  to  our  English  travellers,  in  judging  of  the 
Ixieatal  cultivation  of  other  nations.  We  had  as  lieve  that  men 
should  hang  the  ^  higa'  round  theinfant's  neck^  as  that  mama  should 
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purchase  the  anodyne  necklace.  And  Mr.  Brand's  grave  assertioa 
that  *  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  it  is  a  certainyi/c^  that  setting 
up  a  poker  before  the  lire  has  a  xconderful  effect  in  making  it  burn/ 
affords  a  whimsical  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  *  vulgar  errors.' 

The  mysterious  pharmacopeia  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  had  forcibly  declared  that '  not  only  is  a  resolved 
prostration  unto  antiquity  a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but 
any  confident  adherence  unto  authority  or  resignation  of  our  judg* 
ments  upon  the  testimony  of  any  age  or  aut[ior  whatsoever.'  But 
Cato  had  taught  that  a  fractured  limb  might  be  healed  by  a  green 
reed  and  a  charm ;  and  Galen  found  that  certain  remedies  lost  their 
virtues  if  they  were  pounded  by  a  person  who  had  any  iron  about 
him.  The  arguments,  therefore,  of  Sir  Thomas  could  have  little 
weight  with  the  submissive  sages  who  considered  themselves  as 
*  children  in  utiderstanding,  and  who  ought  to  be  directed  by  those 
fathers  of  knowledge.' — '  Dwarfs  and  pigmies  to  those  giants  of 
wisdom  on  whose  shoulders  we  stand.'*  Objections  against 
the  sympathetic  receipts  of  Digby  and  Van  Helmont  were 
evaded  by  bidding  the  querist  hold  his  peace  until  he  could 
explain  *  why  faltrick  draweth  the  choler,  agarick  fleghm,  and 
epithymum  melancholy — why  selenites  (as  Fermilius  observeth) 
being  applied  to  the  skin  stayeth  bleeding ;  and  why  hemlock  and 
henbane  poysoneth  men  which  norish  birds.'  And  this  applica- 
tion of  the  ^  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam'  passed  for  irrefragable 
logic. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  volumes  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  article^  ma}^,  with  some  qualification,  be  told  in  the  words 
of  their  author. 

*  I  have  gleaned  passages  that  seemed  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  my  numberless  citations  will  evince,  from  an  immense  variety 
of  volumes,  both  printed  and  manuscript;  and  those  written  too  iu^ 
several  languages  :  in  the  doing  of  which,  if  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  judgment,  I  must  at  least  make  pretensions  to 
the  merit  of  industry.  Elegance  of  composition  will  hardly  be  expec- 
ted in  a  work  of  this  nature,  which  seems  to  stand  much  less  in  need 
of  Attic  wit  than  of  Roman  perseverance,  or,  if  we  glance  at  modern 
times,  of  Dutch  assiduity.' 

The  same  pages,  however,  which  evince  his  extensive  and  recon- 
dite reading,  shew  that  he  trusted  too  often  to  second-hand  authority. 
The  description  of  the  fairies  in  the  entertainment  at  Althrope  is 
loosely  quoted  from  Poole's  '  English  Parnassus,'  without  any  re- 
cognition of  Jonson's  property  in  the  verses.     The  Fatal  Dowry, 

too,  is  called  '  an  old  play,'  and  the  Witch  of  Edmonton,  '  a  most 

■  — — — . — . —  ^ 

*  We  are  not  alhuding  to  Bentley.  These  are  the  very  words  of  honest  Alexander 
Ross,  from  wliom  the  Doctor  pilfered  his  well-known  apophthegm. 
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rare  old  play/  but  he  does  not  betray  any  symptom  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  names  of  their  authors. 

The  interminable  length  and  confusion  of  the  notes,  nine-tenths 
of  which  ought  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  text,  and  the  im- 
iTiethodical  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brand  has  treated  his  subject,  are 
equally  objectionable.  In  the  original  MS. '  he  had  not  kept  even 
to  the  chronological  order  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  observed  by  his 
predecessor  Bourne  f  and  for  the  arrangement  which  enables  us  to 
pick  our  way  through  -the  wilderness,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  undertook  the  labour  of  editing  the  performance.  Some  in- 
dulgence, however,  is  due  to  the  inevitable  imperfections  of  a  post- 
humous work.  Considered  as  the  common-place  book  of  a  staunch 
and  laborious  antiquary,  who  devoted  years  of  leisure  to  its  com- 
pilation, these  blemishes  do  not  materially  dFminish  its  real  value, 
though  the  author,  as  he  felt  and  acknowledged,  was  endowed  with 
no  great  share  of  critical  acumen.  And  Mr.  Brand's  simplicity, 
^vhich  sometimes  puts  us  in  mind  of  good  parson  Adams,  had  in- 
duced us  to  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to  his  apologies. 

In  the  first  volume  the  ^  days  of  more  particular  note  in  the  ca- 
lendar are  taken  in  chronological  order,'  ^  beginning  with  ^  New 
Yearns  Eve,'  and  an  account  of  the  good  old  custom  of  '  Wassail,' 
which  is  yet  retained  in  Gloucestershire,  and  some  other  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ending  with  the  ^  dismal  day'  of  '  Chil- 
demasse,'  or  the  Holy  Innocents.  Dismal  indeed  it  was,  for  in 
the  morning  our  ancestors  had  a  custom,  which  has  fortunately 
become  obsolete,  of  '  whipping  up  the  children,'  in  order  that  *  the 
memorie  of  Herod's  murder  of  the  innocents  might  strike  the 
closer :' — an  ingenious  application  of  Professor  Feinagle's  princi- 
jples  which  was  practised  on  other  occasions. 

Twelfth-day  in  Gloucestershire  is  also  the  name  of  another  kind 
of  Wassailing,  as  follows : 

'  At  the.  approach  of  the  evening  on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day, 
the  farmers  with  their  servants  meet  together,  and  about  six  o'clock 
walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing.  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
ground,  twelve  small  fires  and  one  large  one  are  lighted  up.  The  at- 
tendants, headed  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the  company  in 
old  cyder,  which  circulates  freely  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallowing  takes 
place,  which  you  have  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages.  Some- 
times fifty  or  sixty  of  these  fires  may  all  be  seen  at  once.  This  being 
finished,  the  company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her 
maids  are  preparing  a  good  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  After  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the 
bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the  wain-house,  where  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  observed.  The  master,  at  the  head  of  his  friends,  fills  the 
cup;  generally  of  strong  ale,  and  stands  opposite  to  the  first  or  finest  of 
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his  oxen^  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast,  the  conipany  follow 
his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by  his  nainis. 
This  iJeing  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much  cere- 
mony put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  meij- 
tiohed.  The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head:  if  he 
throws  the  cake  behind,  then  it  is  the  perquisite  of  the  mistress ;  if  bcr 
fore,  the  bailift* himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to 
the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  locked,  nor  will  they  be  opened 
until  some  joyous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance  jbi, 
.  scene  of  mirth  and  jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night/ 

The  custom  of.drawing  ^  king  and  queen*  seems  to  have  prevailed 
in  one  shape  or  another  in  most  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  methoc| 
by  which  the  regal  dignity  is  now  confirmed  is  of  late  introduce 
tion.  This  important  elevation  was  anciently  conducted  in  a  man? 
ner  which  obviated  the  suspicions  of  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
scrutineers,  which  now  and  then  sets  half  the  little  conclave  a  poutr 
ing.  *  Cut  the  cake,'  says  Meliboeus  in  the  speeches  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Sudley;  *  cut  the  cake;  who  hath  the  beane  shal  be 
king,  and  where  the  peaze  is  she  shal  be  queene/  Thus  also  iq 
Herrick's  Hesperid^s,  an  inexhaustible  repertory  of  popular  cus- 
toms and  allusions,  with  extracts  from  which  Mr*  Brand  has  oftei^^ 
•nlivened  his  pages : 

'  Now,  now  the  time  comes. 

With  the  cake  full  of  plumbs. 
When  beane's  the  king  and  the  sport  here  5 

Besides,  we  must  know. 

The  pea  also,. 
Must  revel  as  queen  of  the  court  here. 

'  In  Normandy  they  place  a  child  under  the  table  which  is  covered 
in  such  a  manner  with  the  cloth  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  doing;  and 
when  the  cake  is  divided,  one  of  the  company  taking  up  the  first  piece, 
cries  out,  **  Fabo  doniine,  pour  qui  V*  The  child  answers  "  Pour  le 
bon  dieu."  In  this  manner  the  pieces  are  allotted  to  the  company. 
If  the  bean  be  found  in  the  piece  for  the  "  bon  dieu,"  the  king  is  chosen 
by  drawing  long  or  short  straws.  Otherwise  whoever  gets  the  bean 
c buses  the  king  or  queen,  according  as  the  person  happens  to  be  a  man 
or  a  woman/ 

Ch using  the  king  of  the  bean  aUo  formed  a  gambol  at  both  th<^ 
universities. 

A  piece  of  money  \vas  often  substituted  for  the  bean^  a^  describe^ 
in  the  Alexandrines  of  Barnaby  Googe, 

'  But  who  so  chaunceth  on  the  peece  wherein  the  money  lies, 
Is  counted  king  amongst  them  all,  and  is  with  shouts  and  cries 
Exalted  to  the  heavens  up,  who  taking  chalke  in  hande, 
Doth  make  a  crosse  on  every  beame  and  rafters  as  they  stande/  . 
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These  crosses  had  great  virtue  in  scaring  away  '  cursed  sprites 
and  devils/  and  in  averting  harm  and  ilMuck  from  the  dwelling. 

In  Silesia  the  three  kings  and  an  angel  parade  the  streets^  chaunt- 
ing  a  traditionary  carol.  1  he  first  vefses  of  it  would  furnish  Miss 
Edgeworth  with  an  additional  instance  of  the  universality  of  what 
are  most  unjustly  termed  Irish  bulls. 

Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,  like  many  otlier  saints,  have 
bad  the  fortune  to  be  mysticised.  On  tlie  vigil  of  tlie  feast  their 
names  written  with  blood  on  the  forehead  of  the  trembling  inquirer, 
procured  a  vision  of  the  tintte  and  manner  of  bis  death.  And  it 
was  one  of  the  three  holy  nights  in  which  the  magic  pipe  was  pre- 
pared, whose  music  allured  the  worm  employed  in  the  ceremonies, 
which  induced  the  pygmies  of  the  wood  to  give  up  the  wishing- 
cap.*  The  star,  as  the  legend  tells,  fell  into  ^  well  in  the  holy  land 
after  it  had  performed  its  office,  where  it  coi^ld  be  occasionally 
seen.  The  optical  effects  produced  by  deep  wells  may  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  fable.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  may  be  reflected  in  tlie  day-time  froni 
the  surface  of  the  waters. 

The  pagan  origin  of  the  customs  observed  on  May-day  is  diss- 
tinctly  marked  :  at  the  two  extremities  of  this  island  they  form  a 
singular  contrast.  The  stormy  sky,  and  inhospitable  soil,  of  the 
Celt,  so  frequently  refused  him  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  when 
he  contemplated  the  return  of  the  yeaning  time  and  the  harvest,  it 
was  to  him  a  season  of.  doubt  and  anxiety.  On  the  Beltam-day, 
the  highlander,  faithful  to  the  rites  of  his  ancestors,  still  offers  the 
consecrated  cake  to  the  fox,  the  hooded  crow,  and  the  eagle,  the 
destroyers  of  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  the  beings  whom  he 
reveres  as  their  protectors.  And  the  devoted  person  who  draws 
*  the  black  lot  is  compelled  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flamers 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  sacrifices.  TTie  youth  of  the  year 
did  not  present  the  same  apprehensions  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 

•  This  wishing  cap,  or  cloud  cap,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  Teutonic 
romances.  Li  the  Book  of  Heroes,  the  little  King  Laurin  wears  it  when  he  carries  tM 
i|he  sistsr  of  Tbeodoric  of  Verona. 

Kiiiiig  Laurinbegunde  * 

Grifen  zii  den  innlen  sin 

Darus  nim  er  ein  keppelln 

Darin  verbannt  er  si  ze  hant 

Und  sinen  giiten  schiltes  rant 

Do  moht  man  in  geschcn  niht, 
Lt  the  Niebelungcu,  where  it  contributes  so  materially  to  the  deveIopi[neDi  of  the 
•tory,  it  is  found  under  the  name  of  Taruchappe. 

Dd  will  was  och  Sifrit  der  woetliche  man, 

£  daz  ez  ieman  wisse,  zii  dem  schisse  gegan 

Da  er  sin  tarnchappen  vetborgen  ligcH  vaht 

PsBnai^f  cr  vil  schiere :  do  was  cniiereaii  bediaiit. 

T  4  genial 
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genial  shores  of  Italy.  He  did  not  supplicate  the  deities  for  bless- 
ings which  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  they  would  with-hold,  and  h* 
rejoiced  in  the  anticipation  of  them.  However  when  the  classical 
festivities  of  the  Floralia  were  introduced  into  this  climate,  it  \\'ouId 
have  been  desirable  either  to  advance  their  place  in  the  calendar,  or 
to  expel  the  King  of  the  Fogs,  who,  according  to  the  fairy  tale  of 
Madame  d'Aunois,  has  held  his  court  in  England  ever  since  he 
was  jilted  by  his  mistress.  Milton,  with  the  *  Ben  venga  Mai:^gio* 
of  the  Tuscan  poet  yet  ringing  in  his  ear,  may  have  been  inspired 
to  *  Hail'  the  bounteous,  flowery  May ; 

— -r who  from  her  green  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

But  we  fear  that  even  -before  the  alteration  of  the  style  so  beau- 
tifully lamented  in  '  The  Tears  of  Old  May-day,'  she  was  but 
a  sickly,  hollow-cheeked  damsel.  Stubbs,  in  his  declamation 
against  *  Maie,'  tells  us  that  *  every  parihhe  towne  and  village  as- 
semble themselves  together,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  olde 
and  yong,  even  all  indifferently ;  and,  either  going  all  together  or 
devidyng  themselves  into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  the  woodes 
and  groves,  some  to  the  hilles  and  mountaines,  some  to  one  place^ 
and  some  to  another,  where  they  spende  all  the  night  in  pastymes/ 
Yet  we  must  not  allow  his  invective  as  unexceptionable  evidence 
of  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  which  could  allow  of  such  cool  and 
airy  revels.  He  has  evidently  overcharged  his  picture,  notwith- 
standing his  boast  of  the  ^  credible  reports*  he  had  received  from 
'  men  of  greate  gravitie,  credite,  and  reputation.'  Another  writer 
of  the  same,  age  more  considerately  qualifies  his  account  of  the 
May  games  with  *  if  the  skie  cleare  up.'  An  ^  if  of  which  we 
all  feel  the  necessity. 

The  supposed  cosmetic  virtues  of  May  dew,  when  gathered  be- 
fore sun-rise,  are  pretty  generally  remembered  in  the  country.  It 
'was  probably  an  allegory  by  which  Some  village  Zadig  attempted 
to  induce  the  maidens  to  attend  to  the  wholesome  observances'of 
early  rising  and  exercise. 

The  puritans  fought  a  stubborn  battle  with  the  May  poles,  those 
'  heathenish  vanities  of  superstition  and  wickedness,'  whose  fall  is 
deplored  by  the  author  of  '  Pasquil's  Palinodia,'  in  verses  of  ex- 
traordinary harmony  considering  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed. 

*  Happy  the  age,  and  harmlesse  \yere  the  dayes, 
^  For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found, 

"When  every  village  did  a  May  pole  raise, 

And  Whitsun  ales  and  May  games  did  abound  ; 
And  all  the  lusty  yonkers  in  a  rout, 
With  merry  lasses  daunced  the  rod  about  j 

Then 
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Then  friendship  to  the  banquet  bid  the  guests, 
And  poor  men  fared  the  better  for  their  feasts. 
Alas,  poor  May  poles !  what  should  be  the  cause 
That  you  were  almost  banisht  from  .the  earth? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes. 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,,harmlesse  mirth/ 

The  May  poles  never  held  up  their  heads  again.  The  last  upon 
record  was  that  in  May-fair,  which  was  '  begged'  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  a  stand  for  his  great  telescope.  The  morrice  dancers, 
and  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid  Marian  rallied  after  the  restoration,  al- 
tliough  somewhat  shorn  of  their  former  glories :  * 

*  For,  oh !  the  hobby-horse  was  forgot/ 

The  merry  troop  was  wandering  up  and  down  the  country  about 
twenty  years  ago ;  but  these  are  sad  degenerate  times,  and  it  is  to 
be  greatly  feared  that  now  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Tollett's 
parlour  window.  Mr.  Ellis  has  added  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Douce's  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  May  games,  in  illustration 
of  his  text ;  but  we  must  inform  that  gentleman,  that,  correct  as 
Minsheu  generally  is,  his  authority  for  once  is  questionable.  The 
Tarrasca  was  the  dragon,  and  not  the  chevalet  or  hobby-horse. 

On  Whitsunday,  Mr.  Brand  has  quoted  the  following  verses  from 
Barnaby  Googe,  which  require  some  explanation^ 

*  On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame  in  strings  from  heaven  flie, 
And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood,  still  hangeth  in  the  skie ; 
Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  plaie,  and  teach  the  people  to; 
None  other  wise  than  little  gyrles  with  puppets  use  to  do/ 

It  was  the  custom  during  this  festival  to  suspend  a  silver  dove 
from  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  to  let  it  slowly  down  during  some 
part  of  the  service,  as  an  emblem  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  churches  in  France,  under  the  early  races,  the  host 
•was  sometimes  kept  in  a  shrine  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and 
suspended  over  the  altar. 

At '  Christmas'  we  find  an  article  of  rustic  superstition  which  is 
new  to  us. 

*  A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the  western  parts  of  Devonshire, 
that  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  on  Christmas-eve,  the  oxen  in  the  stalls 
are  always  found  on  their  knees  as  fn  an  attitude  of  de>fotion,  and  that 
jBince  the  alteration  of  the  style  they  continue  to  do  this  only  on  the 
eve  of  Old  Christmas-day.  An  honest  countryman  being  on  the  edge  of 
St.  Stephen's  down,  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  informed  me, Oct.  28th, 
1790,  that  he  once,  with  some  others,  made  a  trial  of  the  truth  of  the 
above,  and  watching  several  oxen  in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  they  observed  the  two  oldest  oxen  only  fall  upon 
their  knees,  and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  the  country,  makt 
a  frud  moan  like  Christian  cr^otura! 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Brand  has  got  together  a  goodly  number  of  the  sports  and 
customs  which  took  place  in 

* those  golden  da)^s  of  yore, 

When  Christmas  was  a  high  day/ 

And  it  gives  us  no  sinall  degree  of  satisfaction  to  note  that  the 
chaplains  at  St.  James'  Palace  ^  retain  the  custom'  of  having  '  a 
t^ireen  full  of  rich  plum-porridge'  served  up,  and  not  only  served 
up,  but  actually  '  eaten  on  that  festival  at  that  table.'  We  hope 
we  shall  never  see  the  time  when  this  orthodox  dish,*  this  venerable 
Specimen  of  the  talent  of  the  ancient  master- cook,  shall  be  banished 
by  turtle-soup  or  any  heathenish  dainty  whatever. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Christmas,  '  Old  Christmas  of  Lon« 
don,  and  Captain  Christmas,'-!*  have  seen  strange  vicissitudes  since 
the  family  were  last  assembled  at  White  Hall.  Wassail,  the  neat 
sempstress,  has  abandoned  the  metropolis.  Carrol  has  been  di- 
vested of  his  tawny  coat  and  red  cap,  and  the  flute  has  dropped 
from  his  girdle;  he  has  been  clothed  anew,  and  taught  to  siiig 
through  the  nose,  at  the  ^  Evangelical  Tract  Repository.'  Minced- 
pie  and  Babie-cake  are  yet  in  good  repute :  they  were  persecuted, 
It  is  true,  asmalignants  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  tfiey 
recovered  their  estates  and  their  credit,  with  the  king.  Gambol, 
with  his  hoop  and  bells,  is  consigned  to  Bartholomew-fair.  Post- 
and-Pair  has  long  given  up  his  place  to  a  numerous  train  of  ille- 
gitimate descendants.  Misrule,  if  we  are  to  believe  John  Bull 
when  he  is  in  a  growling  humour,  is  no  longer  content  with  his 
twelve  days  empire,  but  shews  himself  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  second  volume  we  have  the  *  customs  and  ceremonies  of 
common  life.'  It  opens  with  '  the  lady  in  the  straw,'  which  was 
far  from  being  a  figurative  expression  in  former  times.  ^  So  late 
as  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  there  were  directions  for  certain  per- 
sons to  examine  every  night  the  straw  of  the  king's  bedj  that  no 
daggers  might  be  concealed  therein.'  The  section  on  ^  child  bear- 
ing, churching,  and  christening  customs,'  is  followed,  not  very  ca-» 
tegorically,  by  *  betrothing  and  marriage  customs.'  But  this  sli^t 
deviation  from  the  decorous  order  of  things  by  no  means  extends 
to  the  matrimonial  chapter,  which  is  arranged  with  great  regularity 
and  precision,  as,  a  few  pages  beyond  ^  divinations  at  weddings/  we 
m^ et  with  a  dissertation  ^  on  the  saying  that  the  husbands  of  iUse 
women  wear  horns.'  Like  all  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Brand  h^ 
failed  in  his  endeavours  to  recover  the  origin  of  th^  *  Cimier'  di 
Cornovagia.' 

*  *  But  what  are  the  hopes  of  men' !  even  of  reviewer? !     Since  the  above  wai 
written,  we  have  learned,  thai  the  'plum-porridge/  the  *  toreen,*  and  the  'table/bave 
vanished  all  together.     So  it  is !  *  Star  after  star  goes  oat,  and — rail  is  ni^ht.' 
See  Ben  Jonson's  Mas(iue  of  Christmas* 

<The 
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*  The  numerous  train  of  popular  notions^  sports  and  errors/ 
furnish  the  contents  of  the  remaining  pages.  On  these  we  cannot 
enlarge,  as  we  have  aheady  exceeded  our  limits.  Upon  the  whole 
this  voluminous  work  may  be  useful  (with  proper  caution)  as  a 
book  of  reference.  Its  materials  have  been  amassed  without  much 
attention  to  their  relative  worth,  of  which,  indeed,  we  suspect 
|he  author  to  be  no  very  competent  judge.  He  takes  no  general 
view  of  his  subject,  and  his  desultory  collections  are  made  with  so 
little  care,  and  the  notes  and  the  text  are  so  frequently  at  variance, 
with  each  other,  that  the  reader  is  left  without  any  other  help  than 
liis  own  sagacity  may  afford  him,  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  what- 
ever. We  have  already  noticed  that  vulgar  symptom  of  the  Biblio- 
mania,  quoting  passages  in  every  one's  hand  from  rare  books  or 
manuscripts  penes  autorem :  this  is  -so  common  with  Mr.  Brand, 
ihat  persons  unacquainted  with  his  character  must  inevitably  sur- 
mise that  he  intended  his  two  volumes  to  operate  as  the  puffindi^- 
feet  upon  his  library. 


Art.  II.  A  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the  Years  1803,  4, 
5,  and  6,  performed  by  Order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Alex- 
ander the  First,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  Ship  Neva,  by 
Ui-ey  Lisiansky,  Captain  in  the  Russian  Navy,  and  Knight 
of  the  Orders  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vladimir.     London.   1814. 

fi.  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  World,  during 
the  Years  1803—7,  by  G.  H.  Von  Langsdorff,  Aulic  Coun- 
sellor  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Consul  General 
at  the  Brazils,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  &c.  &c. 
Part  II.    London.     J  814. 

rr^WO  quarto  volumes,  the  produce  of  a  Russian  embassy  to 
■*•  Japan  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  h^ve  already 
passed  under  our  review.  We  have  now  before  us  two  more  of 
the  same  bulk,  and  from  the  same  prolific  source ;  and  a  few 
pthers  from  the  portfolio  of  Doctor  Tilesius  are  expected ;  not  to 
mention  Lieutenant  Davidoft's  account  of  his  travels  and  voyages 
which  is  announced  as  in  the  press.  The  appearance  of  so  many 
works  by  Russian  officers,  or  b^  officers  employed  in  the  Russian 
service,  in  which  the  views  and  conduct  of  that  government,  with 
fegard  to  its  distant  settlements,  are  freely  canvassed ;  and  the  con- 
jSdence  with  which  the  respective  authors  lay  their  labours  at  the 
feet  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  are  no  weak  proofs  of  the  desire 
of  that  amiable  monarch  to  enlighten  his  subjects  by  encouraging 
the  promulgation  of  the  opinions  and  observations  of  men  of  sci- 
jifnce  and  literature. 

The 
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The  two  ships  Nadeshda  and  Neva  parted  company,  as  our  read- 
ers may  recollect,  at  the  Sandwich  islands  ;  tlie  former  to  convey 
the  ambassador  to  Japan,  of  whose  reception  we  have  given  an 
ample  account  from  Captain  Krusenstern's  valuable  work  ;  and  the 
latter  to  visit  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  From  the  Sandwich  islands,  therefore,  the  voyage  of 
the  Neva,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lisiansky,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  new  ground,  and  to  this  part  of  liis  work  we  shall  con- 
fine the  few  observations  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  make. 
Having  examined  the  narratives  of  the  two  commanders  as  far  as 
the  voyage  was  made  in  company,  and  compared  their  respective 
descriptions  of  the  same  objects,  we  find  no  material  discrepancy 
in  their  accounts ;  and  it  is  therefore  but  fair  to  presume  that  both 
have  aimed  at  truth  r  in  point  of  intelligence,  however,  and  apt 
selection  of  objects,  we  can  by  no  means  rank  Lisiansky  with  Kru*- 
senstem.  Neither  of  them  is  to  be  mentioned  nt  the  same  time 
with  Cook;  but  the  latter,  as  far  as  careful  investigation  and  labo- 
rious endeavours  to  acquire  accuracy  are  concerned,  may  fairly  be 
classed  with  Vancouver,  and  the  former  perhaps  put  on  a  level  wutli 
Sroughton. 

Our  old  acquaintance,  the  Aulic  Counsellor,  whose  second  part ^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  tolerable  quarto,  is  also  before  us,  had  the  felicity 
of  seeing  (with  the  exception  of  Canton)  much  more  than  the  two 
commanders,  either  jointly  or  separately.  On  his  return  from  Ja- 
pan to  Kamschatka,  where  in  our  XVllIth.  Number  we  lefthim, 
he  engaged  himself  to  accompany,  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  tlie 
cx-ambassador  Von  Resanoff,  whose  total  failure  in  J^pan  had 
probably  urged  him  to  the  endeavour  of  doing  service  to  the  Russio- 
American  trading  company  by  a  visit  to  their  settlements  on  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  They 
embarked  in  the  Maria,  a  brig  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  built  at 
Ochotsk,  and  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy;,  and  after 
touching  at  several  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  rejoined  the  Neva  at  the 
Russian  settlement  of  Sitcha,  on  the  coast  of  America.  We  have 
therefore  the  means  of  comparing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
present  volume  with  that  of  Captain  Lisiansky,  with  whom  we 
observe  he  has  frequently  the  misfortune  to  differ.  We  perceived 
this,  indeed,  in  the  former  part  of  the  Doctor's  voyage.  A  re^ 
maskable  instance  of  this  difference  occurs  in  the  two  descriptions 
of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  '  On 
the  death  of  the  king,'  says  the  knight  of  St.  Vladimir,  ^  every  one 
in  his  dominions  must  pull  out  a  tooth ;  and  if  a  great  man  die, 
those  who  were  subject  to  him  must  do  the  sanje  ;  so  that  if  an 
individual  should  have  lost  many  masters,  he  may  at  last  not  have 
a  tooth  left  in  his  head.'     The  Doctor  has  recorded  the  fact  of 

many 
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many  of  these  islanders  having  lost  their  front  teeth,  but  instead 
of  ascribing  the  want  of  them  to  the  exactions  of  the  dead,  he 
attributes  it  to  the  slings  of  the  living,  by  which,  he  tells  us,  they  are 
knocked  out  in  battle.  We  think  the  chances  are  that  neither  ac- 
count is  the  true  one,  and  one  of  them  is  obviously  false ;  but  the 
writers  of  voyages  and  travels  are  seldom  contented  to  set  down 
simple  facts,  they  must  accompany  them  with  their  own  conjectures, 
kst  their  readers  should  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judg- 
ment. Our  business,  however,  at  present  leads  us  into  higher 
latitudes  than  the  Sandwich  inlands. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  government  has,  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  pushed  its  discoveries  in  the  sea  which  se- 
parates the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  and  which  gra- 
dually contracts  to  a  narrow  channel,  known  by  the  name  of  Beh- 
ring's  Strait,  not  more,  about  the  65th  parallel  of  latitude,  or  from 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East  Cape,  than  30  miles  in  width, 
and,  at  almost  all  times  of  the  year,  choked  up  with  ice.  Lower 
down,  about  the  parallel  of  49°  or  50°  N,  the  Aleutian  islands 
extend  across  this  sea  in  a  chain  which  may  be  compared  to  so  many 
piers  of  an  immense  bridge,  connecting  the  great  promontory  or 
peninsula  of  Kamschatka,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  with  the  cor- 
responding but  smaller  peninsula  of  Alaska,  jutting  out  from  the 
continent  of  America.  These  two  peninsulas,  and  the  whole  chain 
of  islands  of  which  Oonalashka  and  Kodiak  are  the  principal,  are 
claimed  as  part  of  the  Russian  dominions. 

^  Kodiak,  Kadjak,  or  Kuktak,  that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Island,  is 
ihe  largest  of  all  the  ishinds  that  lie  to  the  north  between  America  and 
Asia,  Including  the  small  surrounding  islands,  it  stretches  from  Lat. 
56°  45'  N.  Long.  150°  30'  W.  to  Lat.  58°  35',  Long.  153*^  SO'.  It  has 
been  known  to  the  Russians  ever  since  the  year  1750.  Many  specula- 
tive merchants  from  Ochotsk  had  visited  the  island  for  the  sake  of  col- 
lecting furs,  between  the  years  17^0  and  1770,  till  at  length  Gregory 
Schetikoff,  a  merchant  of^  Irkutsk,  thought  of  establishing  a  Russian 
fectory  here. 

*  By  degrees  he  reduced  under  his  power  this  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  the  population  of  which  he  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  persons  ; 
and  embarking  a  very  considerable  property  in  the  undertaking,  laid 
tiie  foundation  of  the  present  Imperial  Russio- American  trading  Qoiti- 
fany :—(^Langsdorf,  p.  59.) 

To  this  settlement  the  ex-ambassador  and  his  physician  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  linst  instance,  by  the  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands, 
while  the  Neva  shaped  her  course  from  the  Sandwich  islands  to- 
wards the  same  destination.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 
Doctor  embarked  consisted  of  about  sixty  persons,  of  a  most  mi- 
serable description ;  they  were  composed,  he  tells  us,  of  *  adven- 
lurers,  drunkards,  bankrupt  traders,  and  mechanics,  or  branded  cri- 
minals. 
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minals,  in  search  of  fortune/  which  they  hoped  to  acquire  bj< 
hunting  sea-bears,  seals,  and  sea-lions,  and  collecting  furs  for  the 
Russio-American  Company.  Having  fed  the  whole  winter  on  the 
luxuries  of  Kauischatka,  which  consisted  of  hard  bread,  dry  ii^, 
and  the  fat  of  whales  and  sea  dogs,  they  were  all  dreadfully  infec- 
ted with  the  scurvy ;  and  so  lamentably  deficient  in  articles  of- 
clothing,  that  they  were  swarming  with  vermin,  which,  with  everj- 
precaution,  found  their  way  from  the  deck  into  the  doctor's  cabioy 
and  kept  him  ^  in  a  constant  state  of  fever,  disgust  and  horror.' 

Touching  at  the  more  northerly  island  of  St.  Paul,  they  found  the 
stores  of  fox  and  sea-bears'  skins,  of  sea-cows'  teeth,  of  whalebone^ 
seal-skins,  and  other  articles  of  ivory,  bone  and  peltry,  so  fully 
supplied  that  it  was  resolved  to  carry  away  some  of  the  fur  hunters 
and  fishers,  lest  the  employment  of  so  many  at  one  spot  should  de^ 
stroy  the  breed  of  valuable  atiimals  that  produced  them :  strange, 
to  say,  every  one  of  these  persons  earnestly  entreated  to  be  permit-* 
ted  to  remain  on  this  miserable  island,  where  their  wretchedness 
was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  ship's  company  as  described  by? 
the  Doctor.  They  said  tliat  they  had  plenty  of  foxes  and  sea-beara 
for  food  and  clothing;  plenty  of  berries,  of  sea-fowl  and  their  eggs 
which  they  considered  as  luxuries;  they  had  comfortable  holes  dug 
in  the  earth,  and  store  of  fish  bones  and  oil  to  light  and  warm  them^ 
and  to  cook  their  victuals :  yet  one  of  these  men  had  once  been  an 
opulent  merchant  at  Moscow !  ^  One  would  suppose,'  says  the 
Doctor,  *  that  these  people,  three  or  four  of  whom  had  married 
Aleutian  women,  lived  in  the  utnbost  friendship  and  unanimity;  but^ 
alas,  we  could  find  nothing  but  discord  and  enmity  among  them/ 

Captain  Cook  has  left  little  for  future  navigators  to  relate  con-* 
cerning  the  poor  and  harmless  natives  of  Qonalashka,  unless  it  be  ta 
record  the  melancholy  reflections  which  must  arise  in  the  breast  of 
every  humane  voyager  on  learning  the  rapid  depopulation  which  has 
taken  place  on  this  and  the  contiguous  islands.  If  Doctor  Langs- 
dorff  isto  be  depended  on,  the  male  population  of  the  islands  which^, 
in  1787,  amounted  to  more  than  3000,  did  not,  in  1804,  reach  300* 
At  Kodiak  also,  and  its  neighbouring  islands,  a  total  extirpation 
threatens  the  native  inhabitants ;  the  fifty  thousand  that  it  was  said 
to  contain  when  first  discovered  being,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  re^. 
duced  to  three  or  four  thousand ;  and  of  this  number  the  superior 
tendant  and  overseer  of  Kodiak  stated,  *  there  were,  on  that  islaqdjr 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  capable  of  labour.' 

There  seems  to  be  no  assignable  reason  for  this  extraordinary  de« 
population  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  selection  of  a  few  of  thef 
best  hunters  to  send  to  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  the  coasts 
which  the  Doctor  thinks  a  '  leading  cause,'  is  in  our  mind  no  cause 
at  all ;  nor  do  we  per(:eive  that  the  accession  of  a  few  Russians  has 
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produced  any  ^  change  in  their  modes  of  living'  that  will  account 
for  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  their  numbers.  The  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  they  have  never  yet  been  able  to  indulge  in,  for  we 
are  told  that  *  brandy  is  so  very  scarce  that  the  misuse  of  it  is  ne- 
cessarily rare ;'  the  only  new  luxury  of  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  being  passionately  fond,  is  snuff;  and  this  we  believe  is 
not^ery  noxious.  Their  habits  and  occupations  remain  unchanged : 
perhaps  the  increased  demand  for  the  skins  of  bears  and  seals  may 
have  rendered  their  expeditions  more  perilous  by  the  necessity  of 
making  them  more  distant ;  but  in  every  other  respect  their  original 
condition  would  seem  to  be  unaltered.  Their  food  consists  prin- 
cipally, as  it  always  did,  of  fish  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  herring 
to  the  whale,  of  seals,  sea-calves  and  sea-lions ;  but  the  common 
seal  (the  phoca  vitulina)  is  their  main  support ;  and  of  the  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  this  animal  is  applied,  we  shall  extract 
the  Doctor's  account. 

*  This  animal  forms  such  an  essential  article  to  the  subsistencfe  of  the 
Aleutians  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  it  may  truly  be  said  they  would 
pot  know  how  to  live  without  it.  Of  its  skin  they  make  clothes,  car- 
pets, thongs,  shoes,  and  many  household  utensils ;  nay,  their  canoes 
are  made  of  a  wooden  skeleton  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-dog  stretched 
oyer  it.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and  of  the  fat  an  oil  is  made,  which,  be- 
sides being  used  as  an  article  of  nourishment,  serves  to  warm  and  light 
their  huts.  The  oesophagus  is  used  for  making  breeches  and  boots,  and 
the  large  blown-up  paunch  serves  as  a  vessel  for  storing  up  liquoi-s  of 
all  kinds.  Of  the  entrails  are  made  garments  to  defend  them  against 
rain,  and  they  also  serve  instead  of  glass  to  admit  light  into  their  habi- 
tation; the  bristles  of  the  beard  are  used,  like  ostrich  feathers  in 
Europe,  as  ornaments  for  the  head ;  there  is  consequently  no  part  of 
|he  animal  that  is  not  turned  to  some  use.'-^^Langsdurffy  p.  34.) 

The  various  species  of  the  seal  tribe,  and  other  amphibious  ani« 
mals,  are  so  very  numerous,  and  so  little  molested  in  this  distant 
and  almost  unfrequented  part  of  tlie  ocean,  that  there  is  no  ground  ' 
for  the  apprehension,  seemingly  entertained,  that  a  supply  of  this 
usefiil  animal  will  fail  the  islanders,  or  that  seal  skins  will  for  many 
ages  become  a  scarce  article  in  the  China  market.  There  are  not 
perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world  such  multitudes  and 
such  varieties  of  creatures  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aleutian  archir 
pelago ;  whether  of  those  whose  sole  habitation  is  the  ocean,  and 
which  occur  of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the  minute  shrimp  to 
the  huge  leviathan ;  or  of  those  that  occasionally  frequent  the  creeks, 
the  land,  and  the  ice;  or  of  those  that  chiefly  delight  in  the  water, 
add  rivers  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  Here  might  the  poet 
my,  and  almost  without  a  fiction: 

*  Caeruleos  habet  unda  Deos;  tritona  canorura, 
Proteaque  ambiguum,  balaenarumque  prementem 
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^gasona  suis  im mania  terga  lacertis, 

Doridaque  ct  natas/ 
Among  this  mixed  multitude  of  strange  creatures,  we  confess 
tome  little  disappointment,  that  the  Knight  of  St.  Anne,  who  was 
so  frequently  hailed  by  the  daughters  of  Doris,  (anciently  called 
sea*nymphs,  but  better  known  in  our  times  by  the  vulgar  name  of ' 
incrmaids,)  and  who  sometimes,  we  conceive,  is  not  shy  in  using  the 

{>oet's  licence,  was  not  so  lucky  as  to  take  one  of  these  salt  water 
asses,  pleased,  with  her  comb  and  looking-glass, 

in  mole  sedens  vi rides  siccare  capillos, 

^hich  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  sex- 
ton of  Brighton  will  at  any  time  vouch,  for  the  credit  of  Ovid's  ve- 
racity, to  be  a  common  tiick  with  them.  But  the  doctor  had  toM 
his  tale  of  a  mermaid  in  his  former  volume,  and  he  probably  coo- 
duded  that  the  repetition  of  it  might  be  tedious. 

Multitudes  of  a  more  gigantic  branch  of  the  same  family  (Ac 
phoca  ursiria)  were  every  where  met  with  huddled  in  heaps,  *  old 
and  young  together  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands ;  the  old 
ones  hissed,  and  the  young  ones,  who  were  still  sucking,  cried  like 
little  children/  The  gentlemen,  it  seems,  of  this  particular  species, 
are  very  tyrannical  in  their  treatment  of  the  softer  sex.  '  If  the 
males  sometimes  appear  enraged,  the  females  seem  to  endeavour  to 
sooth  and  soften  them ;  and  if  the  females  neglect  or  disobey  die 
commands  of  their  lords,  the  latter  punish  their  disobedience  bj 
biting  them.' 

The  skin  of  this  large  species  of  seal  furnishes,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, a  very  profitable  branch  of  Irade  to  the  Russio-American 
Company ;  for  the  Doctor  affirms  that  *  fifteen  men,  with  an  es- 
tablishment which  costs  them  next  to  nothings  can  easily,  in  tha 
course  of  the  summer,  collect  and  prepare  a  hundred  thousand 
skins ;  each  of  these  will  fetch  at  Canton  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  or  at  Kiachta  from  two  to  three  roubles.'  He  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  saying  it  is  this  species  of  seal-skin  which 
the  ^  English  and  Americans  collect  at  the  island  of  Amsterdam^ 
and  carry  to  market  at  Canton  under  the  English  name  of  Jur^seais* 
The  few  skins  that  have  been  carried  from  this  island  are  those  of 
the  common  seal,  (phoca  vitulina,)  and  they  are  converted  into  fur- 
skins  by  a  particular  process  which  the  Chinese  make  use  of  to 
divest  them  of  the  hair  or  bristles,  leaving  the  fur  or  downy  cover- 
ing only  remaining.  • 

The  phoca  jubata,  or  sea-lion,  sometimes  called  sea-elephant,  is 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  valuable  as  the  other  two  species.  The 
trichecus  rosmaraSy  or  sea-cow,  abounds  on  a  small  rocky  island 
near  St.  Paul's ;  but  the  trichecus  manatus  stelleri,  once  so  abun- 
dant on  the  coasts  of  Kamschatka,  on  Behring's,  and  some  other 
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islands  of  those  seas^  the  Doctor  thinks  must  already  be  ranked 
*  among  the  list  of  beings  lost  from  the  animal  kingdom^  like  the 
dudu,  the  mammoth^  the  carnivorous  elephant  of  the  ObiO;  and 
others.'  By  what  cause  should  this  loss  have  been  produced  ?  It 
does  not  follow  that,  because  an  animal  is  driven  from  his  accus- 
tomed  haunts^  he  should  cease  to  exist.  In  the  bays  and  islands  of 
the  frozen  ocean,  between  tlie  pole  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia 
and  America,  where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  yet  trod,  there  is 
abundance  of  room  for  the  retreat  and  subsistence  of  those  animals, 
whose  timid  natures  make  them  shun  the  presence  of  the  lords  of 
the  creation.  It  was  long  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  camelopar- 
^alis,  so  well  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  a  lost  animal, 
or  a  creature  of  the  imagination ;  and  it  was  only  in  our  times  that, 
its  haunts  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  regions  of  southern 
Af]tica,  from  whence  it  is  most  certain  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  could  have  received  either  the  animal  itself,  or  any  de-^ 
scriptionofit. 

.  There  seems,  however,  to  te  some  little  danger  of  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  another  inhabitant  of  those  regions,  the  luframarindf 
or  sea*otter.  The  very  valuable  skins  of  these  animals,  each  said 
to  be  worth  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  roubles, 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Russian  hunters  to  such  a  pitch, 
and  they  followed  them  with  such  unremitting  assiduity,  that 
the  species  is  nearly  extirpated  from  the  whole  chain  of  the  Aleu- 
tian  islands.  They  are,  indeed,  become  so  scarce  that  in  those 
places  where  once  they  were  caught  by  thousands,  they  are  now 
picked  up  slowly  and  singly ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  a-year  are 
the  utmost  that  can  at  present  be  procured.  The  black  and  the 
silver-grey  fox,  the  river  and  the  marsh  otter  are  also  said  to  be,  of 
late  years,  equally  scarce.  It  was  in  fact  this  scarcit}^  of  the  most 
yaluable  fur  animals  that  drove  the  Russians  easterly  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  America,  where  they  established  themselves,  as  before  obr 
served,  on  the  island  of  Kodiak,  as  the  most  convenient  position 
from  whence  they  might  spread  their  hunters  along  the  bays,  creeks, 
and  rivers  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Not  contented  with  this  in- 
fiiular  position^  they  soon  extended  their  settlements  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  Indians  as  far  to  the  northward  as  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound,  and  to  the  southward  below  Norfolk  Sound ;  and  at 
the  latter  of  these  places  they  hoped,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  natives,  to  erect  a  permanent  establishment  on  one  of  the  largest 
islands,  and  oh  die  side  of  it  next  to  jGhatham  Strait,  which  they 
cailled  Sitcha:  nay,  they  bad  intended,  as  Doctor  Langsdorff  informs 
us,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River ;  but 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  in- 
Jet  would  ere  this  have  taken  place  between  the  Americans  and 
,  yOL.  XI.  NO.  xxn.  u  .  our- 
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ourselves,  had  not  Mr,  Madison's  'just  and  necessary'  war  called 
off  the  attention  of  the  former  from  so  distant  ati  object.  'Ilie  Rus- 
sians, however,  had  not  been  long  at  Sitcha  before  they  experienced 
the  same  diiniivntiou  jn  the  turmber  of  tlie  most  vahvable  species 
of  ftir  animiilsj  as  had  driven  them  from  St,  George,  St.  Paul,  und 
Oonalashka,  to  Kodiak,  On  their  first  arrival  at  Norfolk  Sounds 
we  are  told  that  '  sea,  river,  and  maish  otters  wer^  taken  by  tlioii- 
sands  ;^  but  that  *  ihe  sea-otters,  which  were  the  priJicipal  source 
of  wealth  to  the  Company,  are  ^ow  nearly  extirpated,  a  few  bun* 
dreds  only  beit<g  annually  collected  by  the  Company^' 

How  long  the  continent  of  America  will  afford  a  supply  of 
furs  and  peltry  to  the  contending  traders  of  England,  Ru!)!;ia,  and 
the  United  States,  we  pretend  not  to  determine,  but  we  believe  they 
have  each  of  late  experienced  some  difficulty  hi  supplying  the  usual 
demand  for  those  of  the  most  valuable  description.  An  increasing 
scarcity  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  collision  of  interests,  and  disputes, 
which  at  one  time  or  other  will  probably  terminate  in  a  war* 
When,  indeed  J  we  recollect  the  rupture  which  had  nearly  been  occa- 
sioned between  Enj^Iand  and  Spain  in  1790,  on  account  of  a  few 
English  merchant  vessels  attempting  to  establish  a  tishery  and  a  fur 
depot  at  Nootka  Sound,  we  are  rallier  surprised  that  neitlier  Spain 
nor  England  has  viewed  with  jealous  eyes  the  encroachnjents  of  the 
Russians  on  the  continent  of  America,  which  extend  nearly  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  that  sound.  It  would  seem  that  a  more  judi- 
cious attention  on  the  part  of  that  government  to  its  extensive  pos- 
sessions along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  a  better  system  of 
policy,  as  pointed  out  by  Captain  Krusenstern,  towards  the  settle- 
ments of  Kamschatka,  would  very  soon  ensure  to  it,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  complete  command  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
and  all  its  fisheries;  and^  vt^ith  due  management,  the  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fur  trade  in  the  China  market.  Circumstanced,  in- 
deed, as  they  now  are,  their  hunting  parties  must  necessarily  soon  be 
brought  in  contact  with  those  of  the  Americans  on  one  side,  and  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  other.  We  suspect,  indeed^ 
their  respective  Indian  hunters  have  already  sometimes  crossed  each 
other.  Ten  years  ago,  brown,  red,  and  black  bear  skins,  the  skiiii 
of  the  black  and  grey  fox,  of  various  species  of  marmot,  of  the 
beaver,  the  glutton,  the  lynx,  were  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  ware* 
houses  of  Kodiak,  brought  thither  by  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica* 

It  w'as  the  abundance  of  sea-otters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk  Sound  that  induced  the  Russians  to  build  a  fortress  and 
establish  themselves  in  that  quarter ;  where,  however,  they  had  not 
remained  long  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  natives.  To  regain 
poss^siion  of  this  important  spot  %vas  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
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Neva's  voyage,  which,  indeed,  they  eflFected,  biit  not  without  fcloodr 
shed.  By  the  partial  intercourse  with  traders  from  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  first  successful  expulsion  of  the  Russians,  the 
people  of  Sitcha,  whom  Doctor  Langsdorff  calls  Kaluschians,  wera 
in  possession  of-cannon,  firelocks,  and  ammunition,  iivhich  it  appears 
they  knew  very  well  how  to  make  use  of.  The  si^e,  we  are  told^ 
lasted  four  days,  when  a  breach  being  made  in  the  fortress,  the 
Kaluschians  capitulated,  gave  up  nine  youths,  sons  of  the  most  dis^ 
Itnguished  persons,  as  hostages,  and  then  fled  by  night  into  the  in- 
terior, not  caring  to  trust  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  t^ 
their  conquerors.  Captain  Lisiansky  informs  us  that,  in  this  ai&ir, 
out  of  his  own  ship  alone,  a  lieutenant,  a  master's  mate,  a  surgeon'^ 
mate;  a  quarter  •master,  and  ten  sailors  of  the  sirteen  who  kccom* 
pauied  them,  were  wounded,  and  two  killed.  The  Doctor  states 
the  number  of  men  within  the  fort  capable  of  bearing  arms  at 
three  hundred.  Captain  Lisiansky  judges,  but  from  no  satisfactory 
data,  '  that  it  must  have  contained  at  least,  eight  hundred  male  in-^ 
habitants ;'  and  he  records  a  horrible  circumstance  connected  with 
this  siege,  which  we  are  rather  surprised  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Doctor  Langsdor£F.     He  says, 

^  When  morning  came,  I  observed  a  great  number  of  crows  hovering 
Hbout  the  settlement.  I  sent  on  shore  to  ascertain  the  cause  oif  this; 
and  the  messenger  returned  with  the  news  that  the  natives  had  quitted 
the  fort  during  the  night,  leaving  in  it,  alive,  only  two  old  women  and  a 
little  boy.  ...  On  the  8th  it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Upon  my 
entering  it,  before  it  was  set  on  fire,  what  anguish  did  I  feel,  when  1  saw, 
Hke  a  second  massacre  of  Innocents,  numbers  of  young  children  lying 
together  murdered,  lest  their  cries,  if  they  had  been  borne  away  with 
^heir  cruel  parents,  should  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  retreat  to 
which  they  were  flying !  There  were  also  several  dogs  that,  for  thQ 
ssime  reason,  h^d  experienced  the  same  fate.  O  man,  roan,'  exclaims 
the  Knight  of  Vladimir,  *  of  what  cruelties  is  not  thy  nature,  civilised  or 
uncivilised,  capable  ?' — Lisiansky,  p.  l62. 

Notwithstanding  this  pathetic  apostrophe,  the  Russians  immedi- 
ately formed  a  second  establishment  on  one  of  the  great  islands  of 
Norfolk  Sound,  called  by  Vancouver  King  George's  archipelago* 
iTo  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Archangel,  which 
Lisiansky  says  is  more  advantageously  situated  than  the  former  one,« 
and  more  likely  to  be  secure  and  to  prosper.  There  is  abundance 
of  fine  timber  and  fresh  water  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  trees 
are  pine,  larch,  alder,  cedar,  and  the  Siberian  crab.  The  island 
produces  a  plentiful  supply  of  berries  of  different  kinds,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  raspberries,  and  black  currants.  The  rivers 
ape  full  of  excellent  fish,  and  the  sea  abounds  with  the  various  ani- 
qiab  whose  skins  are  in  request  at  the  China  market*  .  llie  climate. 
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is  yveU  adapted  for  the  cultivatioit  of  all  ai>rts  of  European  grahir 
fruit  and  cither  vegetables ;  and  the  populatiou  of  the  aboriginei  is 
under  two  thousand ;  all  whicli  he  considers,  and  very  properly,  as 
favourable  circunistaBces  for  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  new 
colony.  Whether  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  or  the  impolitic  con- 
duct and  bad  iiiaii^getiieut  of  the  fur  com^jany  and  its  serv»nt3^  will 
operate  more  strongly  in  driving  tlie  Rnssiuns  from  the  shores  of 
the  American  continent  a  little  time  will  discover. 

The  Russian  settlements  on  this  coast  are  peopled  by  two  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  exclusive  of  the  natives ;  llie  first  are  those 
employed  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  (he  peluy,  witli  the 
necessary  tradesmen  and  arlificersi,  who  are  chiefly  Russians^  or 
other  Europeaajfi^  who  have  contrived  to  iind  their  way  to  Sibe- 
ria; these  are  known  by  the  name  of  Promuschleniks,  The 
second  are  sue li  as  are  actually  etn ployed  as  hunters,  rowers  of 
boats,  and  labourers^  who  are  generally  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  Now  it  appears  that  tliis  new  settlement  in  Norfolk 
Sound  i^  entirely  dependent  for  it^  food  on  Kodiak,  as  Kodiak  is  on 
Kamschatka,  where  salted  beef  and  hard  biscuits  are  accounted  I usi- 
uries.  The  pittance  of  food  dealt  out  to  these  Promuschleniks  was, 
as  we  are  told  by  Doctor  Ijangsdorff,  two  or  three  dried  fish  per 
day;  '  or  sometimes j  by  way  of  change,  they  were  indulged  with 
the  rancid  fat  of  a  w  fiale,  which  had  been  cast  on  shore,  and  was» 
perhaps  J  already  half  putrid/  They  had  no  roof  to  shelter  them 
from  the  extreme  cold  of  the  climate,  and  were  very  scantily  sup* 
plied  with  clothingj  which  hunger  often  obliged  them  to  part  with. 
The  Aleutians,  w^hen  successful  in  taking  more  seals  and  sea-lions 
tliau  they  could  consume  thuniselves,  bartered  tlie  superfluity  with 
the  Promuschleniks  hr  clothes,  'while  die  latter/  says  die  Doctor, 
*  tormented  with  hunger,  were  ready  to  give  the  last  shirt,  or  gar- 
ment of  any  kind,  for  fresh  food  ^  the  consequence  was,  that  at  last 
tnany  of  them  went  about  with  no  other  clothing  than  a  stinking 
d  ir  ty  sh  ee  p-sk  i  n ,  f  u  1 1  of  ve  r  mi  n  .* 

We  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity^  tliat  the  Doctor's 
description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  these  needy  and  diseased 
beings,  and  of  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  tlie  Company's  managers 
towards  the  inoffensive  Aleutians,  is  greatly  overcharged.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  tliat  tliose  in  power  are  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  lives  of  the  poor  islanders  as  to  suffer  the  Promusch- 
leniks to  put  ihem  to  death  widi  as  little  ceremony  as  they  vvbnld 
a  sea-dog,  though  we  have  the  Doctor's  assurance  of  his  having 
been  an  eye  witness  of  tire  fact.  It  is  even  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  as  were  in  debt  to  tlje  Company,  however  eKhauated  or  worn 
down  by  sickness,  were  unfeelingly  driven  to  their  work  with  blows; 
that  while  ia  a  state  of  tiie  most  abject  wretchedness^  '  die  direc- 
tor! 
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tors  and  under-observers,  the  clerks  and  their  friendsy  the  officers 
and  their  hangers-on^  of  their  own  authority  sent  the  Aleiatiafis 
out  to  hunt  or  fish,  and  fed  sumptuously  upon  wild  ducks  md 
geese,  fresh  fish  and  fresh  pasties,  good  bread,,  biscuit,  sugar,  rice, 
molasses,  brandy,  in  shoit,  upon  whatever  was  affordqd,  either  by 
nature  or  the  storehouses.'  ;?,..       ,  ■■ 

*  In  the  month  of  February,  out  of  a  hundred  atid  fiffy  of  the  youngest 
and  most  healthy  men  that  had  been  selected  from  the  diftierent  settle- 
ments and  brought  hither,  eight  were  already  dead,  and  more  thanfelxty 
were  laid  up  in  the  barracks  with  their  strength  wholly  exhausted,  and 
full  of  scorbutic  sores;  the  chambers  in  which  they  lay  had  neither 
stove  nor  chimney,  and  the  windows  were  shut  close  and  nailed  ^owji. 
The  rooms  were  only  warmed  by  the  pestilential  breath  of  such  num- 
bers huddled  together;  and,  to  crown  all,  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
cleanliness  prevailed  among  them.  The  scurvy  commonly  shewed  itself 
firet  by  debility,  listlessness and  melancholy;  inflammatory  spots,  some- 
times larger  sometimes  smaller,  then  appeared  on  the  legs  from  the 
'knees  to  the  toes,  which  in  a  short  time  turned  to  sores.  Those  who 
were  thus  afflicted  were  not  required  to  work,  but  were  set  to  mount 
guard  day  and  night  in  the  cold  and  wet;  this  was  alleged  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  security  ;  for  the  care  of  their  native  country  these 
poor  wretches  were  doomed  to  die  in  misery/— Law^cfor^*,  p.  94. 

In  rain  did  the  Doctor  represent  the  necessity  of  a  dry,  warm, 
airy,  and  clean  apartment  for  the  reception  of  the  sick — all  tliat 
he  could  obtain  was  a  low,  damp,  cold  hut,  almost  entirely  open 
to  the  outward  air,  to  which  those  considered  in  the  greatest  danger 
•were  removed ;  and  this  removal  was  held  as  the  infallible  indi<« 
cation  of  the  patient  being  near  his  end:  '  it  was  something  of 
tlie  same  feeling,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  as  if  a  sick  person  while  yet 
Kving  should  be  carried  into  the  church-yard.'  Better  food  was 
as  little  to  be  obtained  for  the  sufferers  as  better  lodgings.  When 
todeed  the  Doctor  represented  that  sugar,  rice,  molasses,  and  other 
wholesome  kinds  of  nourishment  were  of  more  importance  to  per- 
sons in  their  situation  than  medicine,  the  overseers  only  laughed  at 
liim,  observing,  ^  that  he  must  be  a  pretty  doctor  who  would  cure 
)H9  patients  with  good  eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  medicine.' 
'Captain  lisiansky  gives  a  direct  contradiction  to  all  that  the 
]>Octor  has  adduced  respecting  the  unfeeling  and  cruel  conduct  of 
the  overseers;  he  denies  that  these  overseers  are  '  Siberian  male- 
factors or  adventurers.'  He  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  *  they 
«^  chosen  by  the  governor,  and  are  selected  for  die  office  in  con* 
sequence  of  their  long'  services  and  orderly  conduct;'  and  be  adds, 
ioanote, 

'  '  That  mistakes  of  this  nature  should  be  made  by  Mr.  LangsdorlT,  is 
pot  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  find  him  thus  speaking  of  himself, — 
^  To  examine  a  country  accurately,  three  things  are  requisite,  not  one 
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of  which  f  at  iM^  time  enjoyed  :  leisure,  serenity  of  mind,  atid  conve- 
nience*''   To  this  mtght  be  added,  that  he  wa^  but  a  bhort  time  in  the 
,  country  of  which  he  speaksi  anil  was  ignorant  of  the  language  both  of 
tJie  natives  and  of  the  Rus^ianSp*— ijswiwL^^y,  p,  215, 

The  Doctor^  indeed^  is  not  very  ctinsistetit  in  his  account  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Rii8siaD  settlements  and  the  bad  con- 
duct of  tliK  managers  and  oversoers  of  the  Norlli  West  Company* 
The  breeding  of  cattle,  he  tells  us,  has,  under  the  care  of  M.  Von 
Baranoff,  succeeded  extremely  well;  but  that,  hitherto,  the  Ru^sianu 
only,  and  not  the  Aleutians,  have  received  any  advantage  from  it* 
Potatoes  too  have  been  planted,  and  make  lai^e  returns  \  what  then 
should  hinder  the  Aleutians  from  cuUivatiug  this  invaluable  root; 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  scurvy  I  Some  of 
the  Promnschleniks  too,  he  admits,  have  already  applied  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  but  thtn  they  have  a  wTCtched  plough ;  and 
what  13  stiJl  more  wretched,  in ii tend  of  oxen,  the  miserable  Aleu- 
tians are  compelled  to  draw  it,  Tliis  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled 
with  what  he  tells  us  in  the  next  sentence,  that  hardly  a  native  Aleu- 
tian is  to  be  seen,  eStceptiug  superannuated  old  men  with  women 
and  children.  Again,  we  are  told  Uiat  at  Kodiak,  the  Russio- 
American  Company  has  instituted  a  school  for  instructiug  the  chil- 
dren of  ilje  Aleutians  in  religion,  in  reading,  writing,  accounts, 
niathematics,  and  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge — but,  says 
the  Doctor,  ^  M*  Von  Resanoff,  in  establishing  the  school,  forgot 
to  make  any  proper  provision  for  feeding  the  scholars/  Tire  Doc- 
tor must  certainly  have  forgotten  \i  hat  he  had  already  stated  at  p, 
78,  that,  for  the  improvement  of  the  settlement,  the  Chamberlain 
Von  Resanoff  had  established  a  school  for  the  children  of  all  the  in- 
habitiiuts,  Russians  as  well  as  Aleutians;  tliat,  in  a  short  time,  most 
of  the  young  people  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  m- 
structed  in  reading,  writing,  accounts,  &c, ;  thai  the  number  before 
his  departtire  amounted  to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  re  ho  were  all 
clothed  J  Jed,  and  msiructed  entireiy  at  iheexpeme  of  the  Company; 
nay,  more,  that  he  prevailed  on  Ala  dame  Bander,  the  overseer's 
lady,  to  instruct  a  certain  number  of  girls  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  in  domestic  employments,  in  gardening  for  the  table, 
and  in  cooking:  that  several  proniising  girls  were  accordingly 
placed  under  her  care,  at  the  expense  of  the  Company;  all  dressed 
alike  after  the  European  fashion.  The  disappointments  the  Doctor 
met  with  ought  not  to  have  prevailed  on  him  to  speak  disrespect? 
fully  and  indeed  unjustly  of  his  employer,  who,  though  a  weak,  was 
evidently  a  well  meaning  man, — But  the  Doctor  is  unfriendly  to  the 
system  of  universal  education,  for  lie  asks,  with  somevvhal  of  naivete^ 
*  Why  must  the  Aleutians  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
acquisitions  of  the  like  kind?'  and  he  answers  the  question  himself, 
by  way  of  letting  us  know  his  opinion  why  they  should  fwi* 
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*  Kodiak  is  at  present  extremely  depopulated;  instead  of  the  little 
remnant  of  youth  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
in  rowing,  of  their  being  taught  to  fish,  to  catch  sea-dogs,  and  to  become 
laborious  an(^  useful  citizens,  they  are  all  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
cast  accounts;  they  are  taught  mathematics,  geography,  and  the  French 
language.  They  are,  in  short,  educated  and  taught  accomplishments 
after  the  European  fashion,  and,  in  a  few  years,  there  will  not  be  a 
-young  Aleutian  remaining  who  will  go  barefooted,  winter  and  summer, 
defying  the  cold,  to  catch  fish,  or  in  pu«uitof  whales,  sea-dogs,  sea-lions 
and  sea-otters.  What  will  the  Company  then  do  with  their  learned 
J^leutianSfOr  where  will  they  find  people  to  go  upon  th«se  employments, 
*80  necessary  for  fhe  general  support  of  the  community  ^  These  pcryerted 
ideas  had  already  taken  deep  root,  while  the  principal  direction  at  St. 
jPeteisburg  was  still  ignorant  that  the  germs  had  begun  to  appear/ — 
Langsdorf,  p.  230. 

We  are  much  mistaken^  if  those  '  perverted  ideas/  of  which  die 
•enlightened  and  humane  *  Counsellor'  speaks^  did  not  originate  in 
.St.  Petersburgh;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  most  heartily  at  the 
prospect  of  the  young  Aleutian's  instruction  being  the  means  of 
ipreventing  his  going  '  barefooted'  in  pursuit  of  those  amphibious 
.monsters,  an  employment  which  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Doctor 
Sgk  considering  as  ^  so  necessary  for  the  general  support  of  the  com- 
munity.* 

•  What  the  present  advantages  are  to  the  untaught  Aleutians  of 
drawing  the  bow,  rowing  the  boats,  catching  sea-dogs,  and  going 
•^barefooted/  Doctor  Langsdorff  shall  himself  inform  us.  He 
'^tates;  that  on  their  return  to  Norfolk  Sound  from  the  Spanish 
rsettlement  of  San  Francisco,  whither  they  had  gone  in  search  of 
.provisions  for  their  famished  establishments,  they  found  that  ten 
.men  had  died  in  a  most  wretched  state  with  the  scurvy;  that  the 
.Hussians  mid  Aleutians  at  Jakatak  or  Bebring's  bay,  had  been 
.fallen  upon  by  the  Kaluschians  and  all  massacred,  and  that  the 
•settlement  had  been  abandoned;  that  of  a  large  party  for  catching 
sea-otters,  consisting  of  an  hundred  and  forty  baidarkas  (canoes) 
which  had  been  sent  from  Sitcha  to  Kodiak  in  November,  ld05| 
^:iiQ  tidings  whatever  had  been  heard ;  and  that  there  was  every  rea- 
aojo  to  believe  that  they  had  all  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  and 
'Vengeance  of  the  Kaluschians.  Nay,  as  an  instance  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  present  employment,  he  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
.Vancouver,  and  informs  us  that,  of  the  flotilla  met  by  that  naviga- 
tor, consisting  of  seven  hundred  baidarkas  and  fourteen  hundred 
J^leutians,  sent  from  Chatham  Strait  as  far  to  the  northward  as  the 
£fty-seventh  degree  of  latitude  to  catch  sea-otters,  *  for  the  general 
support  of  the  community,'  the  greater  part  were  either  lost  in  the 
.^torms  or  starved  to  death  with  the  cold ;  ^  only  thirty  baidarkas 
jand  fdxty  men  were  saved/  and  he  winds  up  the^  catalogue  of  the 
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advantages  attending  his  plan  of  education  for  the  Aleutians  yKiAi 
an  admission  singular  enough  for  one  who  laments  that  the  rage  fofr 
reading  and  writing  will  not  leave,  in  a  few  years,  a^oung  Aleu- 
tian ^  to  go  barefooted,  winter  and  summer,  to  catch  fish,  or  in  puf- 
sttit  of  whales,  seardogs,  sea-lioi>s;  and  sea-otters.' 

^  This  practice  of  sending  the  Aleutians  in  parties  to  catch  sea-otten^ 
has  cost  great  numbers  their  lives,  ftnd  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  depo- 
pulatioii  of  ih»  Aleutian  islands.  Even  if  the  parties  are  successful, 
and  the  poor  crisatur^  at  length  return,  the  excessive  fatigue  they  have 
undergone  by  continual  roiving,  and  other  exertion,  commonly  ends  in 
inflamination  of  the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  die  sooner  or 
\2XGv''-'Langs4oiffj  p.  222. 

Whatever  the  Doctor  may  think,  we  have  little  doubt,  for  oilr 
Qvni  parts,  that  the  improvement  of  the  mind  will  rapidly  be  fol* 
lowed  by  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Aleutians  in  the 
settlement  of  Kodiak,  by  directing  their  attention  to  agriculture 
and  the  useful  arts.  The  climate  is  not  unfavourable  to  cultivation^ 
though  in  the  present  state  of  the  island,  it  is  not  a  very  agreeable 
one.  The  air,  according  to  Lisiansky,  is  seldom  clear,  and  even  in 
summer  there  are  few  days  that  can  be  called  warm ;  and  the  winters^ 
lie  s|iys,  very  much  resemble  a  bad  autumn  in  Russia.  -  The  wkw 
ters,'  says  Doctor  LangsdorflF, '  are  frequently  so  mild  in  the  \^m 
parts  of  Kodiak  that  the  snow  does  not  lie  on  the  ground  for  ao^ 
}ength  of  tin^e,  npr  is  any  thing  like  severe  cold  felt.' 

The  soil  is  not  unfertile;  grass  grows  in  the  low  parts  abundantly 
and  fit  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  Company  had  about  forty  or 
fifty  head  of  honied  cattle,  many  hogs,  and  some  goats,  and  Captain 
Lisiansky  added  to  the  stock  a  Russian  ram  and  an  English  ewe, 
the  latter  t)f  which  h^d  produced  a  lamb  before  he  left  the  island. 
Some  few  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  culinary  vego^ 
tables,  were  under  cultivation,  and  barley  promised  to  do  welL 
LangsdoriF  says  '  the  few  experiments  that  have  been  made  for 
cultivating  com  have  not  succeeded;'  the  plants  ran  up  very 
high  in  the  straw,  had  short  ears,  and  yielded  little  grain,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  soil  being  too  fat.  The  reading  and  writing 
of  the  Aleutians  will  soon  teach  them  how  to  correct  this 
exuberance.  The  natural  productions  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
the  poplar,  the  alder,  the  birch,  the  pinejir,  and  the  larch.  Eje^ 
ce}lent  roots  and  berries  of  various  kinds  grow  in  great  plenty. 
The  sea  abounds  with  good  fish,  of  which  halibut,  cod,  herrings, 
and  several  kinds  of  fiat  fish  are  the  principal.  Salmon  is  so  abutv- 
dant  that  the  rivers  are  sometimes  almost  choked  up  with  them. 
Captain  Lisiansky  says  the  bears,  who  are  very  dexterous  in  taking 
them  out  with  their  paws,  bite  off  the  head,  which  they  eat  as  being 
|he  most  delicate  part,  and  throw  the  body  on  shore.  Ducks,  geese^ 
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«nd  swans,  plovers,  partridges,  and  various  other  fowls,  are  equally 
abundant.  In  such  a  climate  and  soil  abounding  with  such  variety 
of  natural  productions;  we  might  ask,  in  our  turn,  why  do  the  sin*- 
ple  Aleutians  continue  to  go  ^  barefooted,'  and  destroy  themselves 
in  '  catching  sea-otters  for  the  general  support  of  the  community?^ 
If  M.  Von  Resanoff's  school  is  properly  conducted,  the  young 
Aleutians  will  soon  be  able  to  answer  diis  question.  They  yfiil 
fipeedily  learn  to  employ  their  time  and  their  faculties  to  a, better 
purpose  than  that  of  catching  sea-otters  to  enable  a  few  Russian 
^fnerchants  to  carry  on  a  commerce  with  the  Chiniese  at  Kialcta. 

We  have  great  doubts  of  the  policy  of  the  Russian  government 
in  encouraging  these  distant  and  wide-spreading  settlements,  be- 
tween which  the  communicatioi^  is  generally  dangerous  and  at^all 
times  uncertain ;  and  not  one  of  which  has  yet  been  able  to  afford 
its  own  subsistence,  but  must  depend  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
food  and  clothing,  and  every  necessary  of  life,  on  St.  Petersburgh,- 
Tobolsk,  or  Irkutsk.  In  their  present  wretched  state,  they  are  the 
means  of  destroying  annually  hundreds  of  Russian  subjects  as  well 
as  natives,  while  they  contribute  not  aift  many  roubles  to  the  impes 
rial  treasury.  To  men  of  plain  understandings  the  wiser  policy 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  withdrawing  these  distant  settlements, 
and  consolidating  an  empire  which  already  extends,  over  one-tenth 
part  of  the  habitable  globe ;  to  employ  its  criminals,  if  necessary, 
m  opening  a  ready  communication  between  the  distant  provinces 
by  roads  and  canals;  by  encouraging  navigation  in  the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  Caspian;  and  above  all,  by  giving  freedom  to  the 
enslaved  peasantry,  promoting  agriculture,  and  cultivating  the  arts 

•  and  sciences.  The  most  certain  way  of  effecting  improvements  of 
jthis  kind  is  by  condensing  the  present  straggling  population  into 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  What  has  Russia  to  do  with  Amopca? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  she  should  possess  more  than  her  share  of 
two  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  she  must  also  transfer  a  part  of  her 
scanty  population  to  a  third,  while  the  greater  portion  of  her  pos- 
sessions remains  a  wild  uninliabited  waste?  But  this  is  abroad  ques- 
tion, and  we  must  leave  the  subject. 

We  derive  so  little  pleasure  from  a  recital  of  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  superstitions  of  savages,  from  their  tattooed  skins,  painted 
laces,  split  lips  and  bored  noses,  that  we  willingly  pass  over  such 
details,  which,  however,  have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention 
.  of  our  two  travellers,  in  some  of  which  they  agree,  in  others  differ. 
The  Knight  of  St.  Anne  having  no  brandy  to  give  to  the  natives  of 
Sitcha,  finds  them  a  very  sober  people,  disliking  spirituous  liquors; 
fhe  Knight  of  St.  Vladimir  distributes  a  quantity  of  brandy  among  a 
party,  with  which  they  become  intoxicated ;  and  he  sets  them  down 

•  ^  a  parcel  of  drunkards.  They  both  admit^  and  with  reason^  that 
/  they 
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they  are  an  active,  intelligent^  and  courageous  race  of  men ;  their 
size^  shape^  and  physical  powei^  far  exceeding  those  either  to  the 
jAorihward  or  southward  of  Norfolk  Sound.  They  agree  too  in 
representing  them  to  be,  what  most  savages  are,  cunning,  treacher- 
ous and  cruel.  It  would  be  idle  to  repeat  the  ridiculoua  tables 
of  their  origin  which  Lisiansky  relates,  from  no  authority ;  and 
equally  idle  to  join  with  him  in  wondering  at  the  disobedience  of 
a  youth  in  eating  a  '  prickly  cucumber/  which,  it  seems,  was  the 
; '  forbidden  fruit'  of  the  Sitchan  paradise,  and  the  cause  of  ^  aU  their 
woe.'  But  we  do  wonder  that  Dr.  Langsdorff  should  be  wholly 
silent  on  that  interesting  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
.  of  so  many  learned  and  ingenious  men-^— the  peopling  of  the  New 
t  World,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

«  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  resemblance  which  prevails 
in  the  feature  of  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian  islands  to  the  Nordi 
.American  Indians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Kamschatkadales  on. the 
other.  This  close  resemblance,  with  the  approximation  of  the 
two  continents,  and  the  facility  of  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
.other,  by  means  of  the  numerous  islands  and  of  the  ice,  have  solved 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  the  problem  of  the  peopling  of 
the  American  continent,  supposing  it  to  be,  what  is  however  a  gra- 
tuitous supposition,  a  more  recent  creation  than  the  rest  of.  the 
globe.  Tlie  transition,  in  this  new  world,  from  the  rude  visage  of 
die  Esquimaux  and  New  Greenlander  to  the  more  intelligent  und 
•softened  features  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian,  is  as  distinctly  to 
be  traced  through  all  its  stages  as,  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  the 
blending  of  the  Kalmuc  into  the  Mongul,  the  Mongul  into  the 
Mantchou  Tartar,  and  the  Mantchou  into  the  effeminate  Chinese; 
and  the  Chinese  and  the  Peruvian  are  not  very  different.  Few  per^ 
sons  have  had  so  good  an  opportunity  of  making  comparisons,  and 
collecting  information  on  this  subject  at  the  fountain  head,  as 
Doctor  Langsdorff.  He  visited  the  shores  of  Kamschatka,  several 
of  the  Aleutian  islands,  proceeded  from  the  58th  degree  on  the 
.  coast  of  America  down  to  the  S8th ;  he  then  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Asia;  traversed  the  northern  regions  of  that  vast  continent  from 
■  Ochotsk  to  St.  Petersburgh,  passing  through  and  having  commu- 
nication with  the  numerous  hordes  diat  inhabit  the  extensive  plains 
of  Siberia — ^yet  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  hiive  occurred  to  biiii, 
that,  at  any  period  of  time,  there  had  been  the  least  connexion  4^ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  continents.  To  make  ametftb, 
however,  for  this  neglect,  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated  to  thef  Ktnh- 
schatkadale  dogs,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  of  their  birti^/  pa- 
rentage, and  education  are  minutely  detailed.  We  are  told  that  by 
constant  docking  of  their  tails,  it  sometimes  happens  thatthey  come 
into  the  world  without  any  tail  at  all,  of  which  fact  the  DoctcMr  wfts 

himself, 
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himself;  in  one  instance^  an  eye-witness :  but,  in  order  to  correct  a 
notion  which  he  seems  to  entertain  of  nature  being  thus  disturbed 
in  her  usual  course  by  a  continued  repetition  of  docking  tails,  and 
.  which,  he  maintains,  is  further  corroborated  by  English  horses  be- 
ing frequently  born  without  this  appendage,  his  translator  adds,  in 
a  note,  that  a  kitten  brought  into  the  world  without  a  tail  fell  under 
his  observation ;  and  he  gravely  remarks  that,  *  though  the  Eng- 
lish dock  their  horses,  they  do  not  dock  their  cats/ 

Three  more  chapters  are  occupied  with  an  account  of  Kam- 
.^chatka  aiid  the  occurrences  in  that  neighbourhood,  affording,  how- 
ever, little  or  nothing  that  can  be  considered  as  new  matter,  or  in 
\rhich  our  readers  would  feel  much  interest.  From  Kamschatka  the 
Doctor  proceeds  by  sea  to  Ochotsk,  another  miserable  settlement 
•of  the  Russians,  where  they  build  ships  of  larch,  each  of  which  is 
.said  to  cost  about  three  times  the  sum  that  abetter  vessel  of  the  same 
.burden  would  do  at  Cronstadt  or  ArchangeL  The  climate  is  ex* 
ecrable — frost  and  snow  for  nine  months,  and  fog  during  the  other 
three.  The  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  and  are  eaten  up 
with  the  scurvy;  they  are  stated  by  the  Doctor  at  two  thousand 
souls,  and  are  thus  described. 

•*  The  moment  we  land  our  ears  are  assailed  with  a  rattling  of  irons 
irom  the  numerous  criminals  and  exiles  who  are  employed  at  work  in 
^various  ways,  under  the  guard  of  the  soldiery.  The  horrible  physi- 
ognomy of  these  people,  on  which  their  title  of  criminals  is  most  forcibly 
impressed,  though  not  agreeable,  yet  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  atten- 
tion.. They  are  a  collection  of  wretches  who  have,  perhaps,  more  than 
once,  deserved  the  wheel;  murderers,  incendiaries,  street  and  highway 
tbbbers,  some  branded,  others  with  their  noses  slit,  marks  of  the  deeds 
of  horror  which  have  brought  them  to  such  a  state/ — Langsdorffy  b. 
332. 

From  Octiotsk  to  Jakutsk,  a  journey  of  near  a  thousand  versts, 
the  Doctor  affords  us  little  more  entertainment  than  he  himself  ex- 
perienced from  bogs  and  morasses,  rapid  mountain  streams,  rivers 
without  ferries,  thick  and  impenetrable  forests,  and  straggling  ho- 
vels at  several  days  journey  asunder,  vallies  covered  with  ice  and 
snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  runaway  criminals,  bears,*  Cossacks 
and  muskitoes.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  firs,  among  which 
the  larch  is  conspicuous,  sycamores,  alders,  ash,  hazle,  willow,  and 
birchr  To  the  Jakutschiau  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  is  of  as  much 
iniportance  as  the  bamboo  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
Jndian  ocean.  It  serves  for  their  drinking-cups,  milk-pails,,  and 
Vater-vessels ;  it  is  the  covering  of  their  tents  and  their  boats;  it 
forms  the  partitions  of  their  huts,  and  the  curtains  and  coverings  of 
)j)ieir  beds,  and  carpets  for  the  floor :  the  furniture  made  of  this 
b^trk  is  variously  ornameuted^  and  sometimes  curiously  embroidered 
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with  horse-hair  by  the  women.  By  undergoing  a  certain  prepara- 
tion, which  the  Doctor  did  not  ascertain,  birch^^ark  utensils  ,aiid 
furniture  are  said  to  last  for  sixty  or  seventy  years. 

Jakutsk  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Siberia,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  magnificent  Llena,  in  latitude  6^  N.  consequently 
in  a  very  low  degree  of  temperature — the  Doctor  says  the  cold  in 
winter  is  from  30  to  40  degrees  of  Reaumur;  that  die  ground  j^ 
never  thawed  beyond  two  feet  from  the  surface ;  that  in  the  midrt 
of  summer  meat  freezes  in  the  cellars,  and  the  wells  are  covered 
with  ice.  The  plants  are  iftosdy  Alpine,  but  the  vegetation  of  tKb 
grasses  is  most  rapid  and  strong.  The  town,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  hundred  houses  built  of  wood,  is  inhabited  by  Jakutschians  and 
Russians,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  breeding  cattle  and  collecting 
peltry.  It  has  five  churches  and  a  convent  of  monks,  whose  lofty 
towers  and  cupolas  are  cheering  objects  to  the  traveller  who  hm 
encountered  the  swamps  and  morasses,  the  forests  and  thickets^  the 
naked  plains  and  the  glaciers  of  a  Siberian  desert  for  many  a  weMjf 
day. 

From  Jakutsk  to  Irkutsk  is  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
versts,  the  whole  of  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  L»ia> 
excepting  the  last  two  hundred  and  seventy  versts:  at  evisry 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  versts  are  regular  post  stations,  at  whiek 
arc  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  dravm  by 
horses  when  proceeding  against  the  stream.  Villages  frequently 
occur  along  the  banks  of  this  river.  At  Kutschuk  the  road 
branches  off  from  the  Lena,  and  is  passable  by  carriages  to  Ir- 
kutsk, which  the  Doctor  calls  the  capital  of  Siberia^i  (we  thought 
Tobolsk  claimed  this  distinction,)  the  distance  two  hundred  verst^ 
nearly.  This  city  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rapid  aQ4 
transparent  Angara,  which  falls  into  the  Lena ;  it  c^vitdns  thirty 
churches  and  two  convents,  and  has  a  population  of  thirty  thousand 
souls  ;  the  streets  broad  and  regular,  but  unpaved  ;  the  buildings 
generally  of  wood,  excepting  the  churches  and  some  of  the  public 
edifices,  which  are  of  stone.  Of  these  the  Gymnasium  deservefi 
to  be  distinguished.  It  contains  a  library  of  many  thousand  vq« 
lumes^  and  a  collection  of  minerals  and  shells.  The  custoni-hous^ 
is  a  spacious  building ;  so  is  the  workhouse  or  house  of  correction^ 
and  the  infirmary  or  hospital.  There  are  also  several  public  stores^ 
and  a  small  theatre.  The  country  around  .produces  abundance  <6f 
excellent  corn ;  and  a  very  active  trade  is  carried  on,  especiallyip 
furs  for  the  China  market,  this  place  being  the  general  depot  iSlt 
the  merchandize  brought  from  and  sent  to  China  through  Ki^cbtai 
as  well  as  those  articles  that  pass  to  and  from  the  Russian  settle? 
ments  of  Kamschatka  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  was 
here  that  the  Empress  Catherine;,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  a  com^ 
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tnercial  intercourse  with  Japan^  established  a  professorship  foi*  the 
Japanese  language,  and  procured  a  native  of  that  country  to  teach 
it;  we  believe  one  is  still  resident* 

From  hence  to  Petersburgh  the  Doctor  dispatches  the  whole 
journey  in  a  couple  of  pages«  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  unsa- 
tisfactory than  the  whole  account  of  his  route  from  Ochotsk:  from 
9l  naturalist  we  certainly  e:Kpected  some  new  and  curious  matter  in 
this  department  of  science,  while  traversing  nearly  two-thirds  of 
die  circumference  of  the  globe  in  the  mean  parallels  along  which 
the  journey  lay*  We  suspect,  however,  from  the  loose  manner 
in  which  objects  are  described,  or  rather  mentioned,  that  the 
Doctor's  acquirements  in  natural  history  are  but  superficial.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  of  a  cryptogamous  plant  (a  moss)  being  in 
fiiU  bloom,  and  of  '  wood  petrified  into  a  sort  of  chalcedony/ 
We  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  difficulty  ari^nng  from  the  inconvenient 
mode  of  travelling  post,  and  moving  along  by  night  as  well  as  day, 
and  are  willing  to  make  all  reasonable  allowances  on  that  score, 
but  surely  when  we  find  set  down  among  the  contents  of  a  chapter, 
as  one  of  the  heads  of  that  chapter, '  his  visit  to  Kiachta,'  the  great 
and  only  mart  established  by  treaty  between  the  Russians  and 
Chinese,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than  the 
following  meagre  sentence,  which  contains  however  every  s}? liable 
ihe  chuses  to  give  us  respecting  that  interesting  place,  and  his  visit 
to  it.  *  I  set  oflF  qn  the  28th  August,  1807,  to  visit  the  Russio- 
Chinese  frontier  town  of  Kiachta^  whence  I  returned  to  Irkutsk  on 
"thie  12th  September/ 

In  returning  to  Captain  Lisiansky,  we  have  merely  to  observe, 
that  in  his  passage  from  Sitcha  Sound  to  Canton  the  Neva  struck 
on  a  coral  bank,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  It 
iwas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  small  low  island,  not  laid  down  in 
any  chart,  whose  latitude  was  found-to  be  26°  2'  48^'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 173°  42'  SO".  It  was  vfery  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  covered  with ,  creeping  plants.  The  substratum 
^s  entirely  of  coral  rock,  and  from  Lasiansky's  brief  description, 
nve  conclude  it  had  but  recently  assumed  the  character  of  an  island, 
into  which  it  had  grown  by  the  adventitious  accumulation  of  wreck 
caught  and  detained  by  some  of  the  coral  points  approaching  the 
sur^ce.  Not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a  drop  of  water  was  found 
by  those  who  traversed  tins  new  island,  but  large  trunks  of  trees, 
adme  measuring  twenty  feet  or  more  in  circumference  were  thrown 
up  by  ^he  sea  on  the  beach,  resembling,  as  Captain  Lisiansky 
thought,  the  red-wood  tree  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
i76lumbia,  on  the  west  coast  of  America. — ^The  beach  was 
ebvered  with  Beals  of  an  enormous  size,  which  lay  gaping  with 
c^^  month,  but  made  no  attempt  to  escape;  and  innumerable 

birds 
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birds  of  different  kinds  were  all  equally  fearless  of  buid;  in  Am:^ 
they  attacked  the  party  who  landed,  some  on  the  wing,  and  otben 
running  after  them  and  pecking  at  their  legs.  The  discovery  of  tliit 
coral  reef  and  the  low  island  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  appean 
to  be  the  only  information  of  importance,  in  a  nautical  point  of 
view,  which  is  contained  in  Captain  Lasiansky's  voyage. 

His  description  of  Canton  is  neither  curious  nor  correct :  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  diort  and  casual  visit  to  the  only  tmr 
ding  port  open  to  Europeans,  could  afford  them  much  insight  voM 
the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the  Chinese;  and  it  woidd 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  add  one  word  on  the  '  passage  from  Canttos 
to  Cronstadt,'  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  book. 


-Art.  III.     The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  with  the  Memoirs  of  his 

Life  and  Writings,  6y   William  Mason;  to  which  are  sulh' 

joined,  Extracts  Philological,  Poetical,  and  Critical,  from  ths 

Author's  Original  MSS.  selected  and  arran^d  by  Thomas 

James  Mathias.     2  vols,  royal  4to.    pp.  1222. 

nnHAT  Mr.  Gray,  who  never  permitted  any  of  his  compositions 
***  to  appear  even  to  his  friends  before  they  were  finished  with 
the  most  elaborate  exactness — ^who  did  not  even  trust  himself  with 
a  sketch  of  his  projected  works,  but  wrought  them  line  by  line  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  till  even  his  own  industry  was 
fatigued  with  the  task — that  a  critic  so  fastidious  should  have  conn 
mitted  to  his  executors  a  vast  mass  of  indigested  memoranda  never 
intended  for  publication  by  himself,  vel  cremanda  vel  in  publicum 
emittenda,  more  especially  when  his  will  was  written  in  a  state  of 
perfect  recollection,  must  be-regarded  as  one. of  the  anomalies  of 
the  human  mind' for  which  it  is  vsun  to  seek  any  solution  but  in  the 
general  iucousbtency  of  our  nature. 

The  discretion,  however,  thus  permitted^  has  been  twice  exer- 
cised, once  by  Mr.  Mason,  at  the  distance  of  four  years  from  the 
author's  death,  and  a  second  time  by  Mr.  Mathias,  after  another 
interval  of  nearly  forty,  during  which  Mr.  Gray's  "papers  had  passed 
by  will  from  Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  Stonhewer,  and  from  him,  by  Ac 
same  title,  to  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cambridge,  his  own  and  Mr, 
Gray's  college. 

The  taste,  the  zeal,  the  congenial  spirit  of  Mr.  Mason  certainly 
produced,  though  with  some  faults,  arising  principally  from  want 
of  erudition,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  classical  volumes  in  the 
English  language.  Until  the  publication  of  that  work  Mr.  Gray 
was  looked  up  to  witl^  distant  admiration  as  a  poet :  we  were  there- 
introduced  to  him  in  private  life,  exhibiting  among  his  intimatfi 
friends  the  mighty  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  die  inexhauP. 

tible 
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lible  stores  of  his  erudition,  playful  and  at  ease,  yet  without  any 
abatement  of  Us  dignity.  This  is  the  first  impression  made  by  his 
letters,  though  they  were  never  intended  for  publication : — diough 
warm  ^affectionate,  natural,  and  often  volatile,  there  are  about  them 
no  marks  of  haste  or  negligence.  Mr.  Gray  respected  himself  too 
much  to  be  seen  en  deshabille,  evep  by  his  tiaost  intimate  friends. 
^' In  withholding  compositions  such  as  those  Mr.  Mason  would 
have  done  an  injury  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  memory  of  his  friebd ;  for,  besides  that  they  were  essential  to 
bis  plan,  that  of  making  Mr.  Graj^  his  own  biographer,  they  were 
models  of  epistolary  composition :  they  did  equal  honour  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  man.  ' 

Of  the  qualifications  which  pointed  out  Mr.  Mathias  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  present  *  Extracts,  Philological,  Poetical,  and  Critical/ 
It  is  impossible  to  think  or  speak  otherwise  than  with  sincere  respect* 
His  spirit  is  congenial  with  that  of  his  author ;  his  admiration, 
diough  he  professes  ^  nunquam  vidisse  Virgilium,'  not  inferior  ta 
that  of  personal  friendship. 

The  want  of  personal  knowledge  was  also  abundantly  supplied 
by  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Norton  Nichols,  the  surviving  friend  of 
Gray,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  man,  of  whom,  immediately 
after  his  decease,  Mr.  Mathias  communicated  to  the  public  a  well 
written  and  affectionate  memoir.  These  endowments,  however^' 
(at  least  his  zeal  and  judgment,)  should,  in  our  conception,  have 
rather  led  him  either  to  decline  the  present  publication,  or,  if  he 
were  at  liberty,  to  conduct  it  on  a  different  pljHi.  Neither  can  we 
pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  discretion  of  the  college  '  by 
whose  desire*  this  ^publication  was  undertaken.'  Within  a  college 
Kbrary  Mr.  Gray's  collections  were  safe  from  the  rapacity  of  book- 
sellers; they  might  have  been  equally  safe,  if  their  guardians  had  so 
pleased,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  transcribers;  but  they 
were  not  safe  from  injudicious  though  disinterested  friends.  Had' 
not  Mr.  Gray's  testamentary  disposition  *  estopped'  us,  we  should 
teally  have  said  that  such  a  publication  in  his  life-time  would  have^ 
given  him  '  an  apoplexy.'  A  living  artist  produces  two  or  three 
atatues,  equal  to  the  fir^t  productions  of  antiquity ;  ransacking  his 
unfinished  works,  a  surviving  friend  discovers  many  imperfect 
remains  of  the  same  master,  a  bust  perhaps,  a  limb,  a  torso, 
9JX  of  which  to  an  intelligent  eye  bespeak  the  genius  which  de- 
signed, and  the  hand  which  wrought  them.  These  he  judges,  and 
judges  rightly,  are  not  to  be  suppressed.  After  a  long  interval,  idle' 
curiosity  and  superstitious  veneration  take  place  of  manly  taste  and 
science,  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  his  yard  are  rummaged,  the 
chippings  and  chizzlings  are  carefully  selected,  and  by  the  help  of 
f  xtemal  evidence,  (for  internal  they  are  supposed  to  have  none,) 

together 
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together  with  a  certain  portion  of  skill  in  the  trade  of  arrangeAiei^ 
and  disposition,  these  fragments  may  in  due  time  be  exhibited  ^ 
the  remains  of  Nolekens  and  Flaxman. 

But  we  have  other  inducements  for  regarding  die  seGoml 
Yolume  with  unfeigned  r^ret.  In  this  mass  of  abstracts  and  ex- 
tracts^  and  unfinished  memoranda^  we  behold  vthat  fatal  gulph  of^ 
pertinacious  industry  in  which  'the  fire  and  genius  of  Gray  were 
swallowed  up.  Here  we  see  what  it  was  that  robbed  die  world 
of  a  finished  Agrippina — what  cut  short  the  '  principia  cogitand^' 
nay,  perhaps  extinguished  in  its  first  conception  some  great  e(^ 
^ork  which  would  have  placed  the  author  on  the  level  which  he  wa& 
entitled  to  ascend — that  of  Spenser  or  Tasso. 

This  unhappy  (may  we  be  pardoned  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gray 
if  we  call  it  this  selfish  propensity  ?)  was  long  since  regretted  by 
Gibbon.  Our  regret,  however,  would  have  been  abat^,  had  the 
powers  of  Gray,  when  diverted  into  channels  so  unwordiy  of  theoty 
made  any  original  discoveries,  physiological  or  critical ;  had  these 
remains,  in  short,  disclosed  any  results  which  ordinary  diligence  and 
the  application  *  of  common  understandings  might  not  have  pro- 
duced. On  the  contrary,^  this  volume  exhibits  abundant  and  me-- 
lancholy  evidence,  that  when  Mr.  Gray  condescended  to  do  what 
any  otber  scholar  might  have  done,  he  did  it  little  better.  Thu» 
employe;}^  his  greater  faculties  were  evidently  in  *  abeyance.' — ; 
Were  the  '  frailties  of  Gray  to  be  drawn  from  their  dread  abode' 
in  order  to  expose  such  passages  as  this,  with  which  two  hundred 
and  forty  pages  of  ^oramon-place  on  the  works  of  Plato  begin  f 

*  Socrates. — All  which  Socrates  possessed  was  not  worth  three 
minas,  in  which  he  reckons  a  house  he  had  in  the  city.  Critobuliu 
often  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  comedy.  Xan- 
tippe  his  wife,  the  most  ill-tempered  of  women,'  (we  have  heard  this^ 
whispered  before,) — *  he  made  use  of  her  to  exercise  his  philosophy.  He 
amused  himself  by  dancing,  when  he  was  fifty  years  old :  his  face  re-' 
markably  ugly  and  resembling  that  of  Sileni  or  satyrs,  with  large  pro- 
minent eyes,  a  short  flat  nose  turned  up,  wide  nostrils,  great  mouth/ 
&c.— nicknamed  o  f  po»l»p9$.  He  rarely  went  out  <Jf  the  walks  of  A  then?, 
was  never  out  of  Attica,  but  when  he  served  in  time  of  war,  and  once 
to  the  Isthmian  Games.  He  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  died  :  he 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  a  youth,  the  two  youngest  children. — Ititre-' 
pid  and  cheerful  behaviour  at  his  tiial  and  death. — Compared  to  a  tor- 
pedo.— Seldom  used  to  bathe,  and  commonly  went  barefooted.^ — Ife 
could  bear  great  quantities  of  wine  without  being  overpowered  by  it^ 
but  did  not  chuse  to  drink  toluntarily ! 

Now  we  seriously  call  upon  tlie  college  which  in  its  zeal  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Gray  has  prompted  and  patronized  the  present 
edition,  to  say  whether  this  strain,  which  is  continued  throngh 
nearly  one  moiety  of  a  bulky  quarto,  is  not  precisely  such  as  oaft 

of 
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of  their  undergraduates  would  have  employed  in  abridging  some 
portion  of  Grecian  history  for  an  examination. 

Let  us  however  not  be  mistaken — abridgments  like  these  are 
useful  to  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  the  moat  cautious  and  accm-^te  will  bestow  upon  such  loose 
and  extemporaneous  memoranda  either  force  of  thought  or  neat- 
ness of  expression.  Mere  hints  and  first  thoughts  therefore  are  no 
oit^ects  of  critiieismy  unless  where,  in  contempt  of  literary  prudence 
and  dacQrum  they  are  made  to  challenge  it — that  is  by  being 
published. 

Mr.  Gray's  consummate  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  more 
especially  of  zoology,  has  been  knoMnfi  to  the  world,  ever  since  Mr, 
Mason  gave  the  following  character  of  it. 

'In  this  class  of  animals,  (the  mammalia,)  Mr.  Gray  has  concen- 
trated what  the  old  writers  and  the  diffuse'  (he  might  have  added  elo- 
quent) *  Buffion  have  said  upon  the  subject.  He  has  universally  adopted 
the  concise  language  of  Linnaeus,  and  has  given  it  an  elegance  of  which 
the  Swede  had  no  idea,  but  there  is  little  of  his  own  in  this  class,  and 
it  served  him  only  as  a  common-place,  but  it  is  such  a  common-place 
that  few  men  but  Mr.  Gray  could  form.' 

To  the  last  proposition  we  cheerfully  assent,  and  are  sincerely 
thankful  to  the  editor  for  the  specimen  with  which  he  has  favoured 
us.  Still,  however,  we  feel  for  the  honour  of  that  great  genius  to 
whom  Mr.  Gray  himself  looked  up  with  reverence.  He  invented 
not  only  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  science,  but  a  new 
language  in  which  to  describe  it — a  language  so  compact  and  vi- 
*gorous,  so  concise  and  accurate,  so  full  and  picturesque,  that 
in  reading  his  descriptions  the  mind  is  elevated  to  a  state  above 
minnte  and  verbal  criticism.  Neither  are  we  quite  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  editor's  panegyric  on  his  friend  as  a  descriptive 
zoolqgist,  when  he  tells  us  *  that  he  has  described  the  properties 
and  characters  of  various  animals  with  the  various  and  united  powers 
of  a  poet,  a  naturalist,  and  a  finished  scholar.'  The  truth  is,  that 
Mr.  Gray  applied^himself  to  this  study  after  a  long  intermission  in 
the  practice  of  writing  Latin,  the  faculty  of  which,  in  prose  as  well 
as  vqrse,  he  certainly  carried  to  an  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
early  life.  But  to  elucidate  this  affirmation  of  the  editor,  the  fol- 
lowii^  passage  is  immediately  adduced  in  order  to  silence  all  con- 
tradiction, and  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  We  must 
preinise,  however,  that  the  elephant,  like  certain  whole-reasomng 
animals,  is  said  to  be  fond  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits.  '^This  idea, 
difficult  no  doubt  to  be  conveyed  in  the  language  of  a  people  who 
if?ere  unacquainted  with  distillation,  and  therefore  with  spirits  in 
die  mpdera  sense,  is  thus  expressed: 

^  £lbfua%. — In  Africa occidentale  frequens,  sed  minor:  naturdgre- 
*  Tox.,  XI.  NO.  XKiu  X  garius ; 
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ioformation  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Gray.  These  are  now  blown 
Ujpon — they  have  been  exhibited  in  all  the  dry  severity  of  an  hard 
student,  arranging  and  condensing  the  results  of  his  own  reading  for 
his  own  private  use. 

Or  lastly,  should  it  ever  occur  to  some  learned  zoologist  to  re- 
publish the  celebrated  work  of  Aristotle  Yltpi  Zoxov,  accompanied 
by  a  scientific  classification  of  animals,  according  to  the  linnsean 
^system,  he  would  find,  in  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Gray,  many  Yalu- 
able  remains  of  that  master  understanding  which  alone  peiiiaps 
comprehended,  with  equal  precision,  the  dear  science  of  the  en- 
lightened modem,'  and  the  obscure,  but  original  and  profound,  re- 
flexions of  the  great  ancient. 

We  have  often  thought  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  entitled 
to  this  attention :  he  was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who 
seemed  to  possess  the  talent  of  observing,  but  his  peculiar  faculty 
was  that  of  generalizing  and  abstracting : — Brief,  abrupt,  obscure, 
he  was  always  occupied  in  reasoning  from  individual  appearances  to 
first  principles.  Now  this  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  modem  phy- 
siology ;  an  excellence  for  which  they  who  have  carried  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  scholars  like  Mr.  Gray,  more  perhaps  indebted  to  Aristotle 
.  than  they  are  aware  of. 

The  notes  on  Aristophanes  are  precisely  such  as,  for  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Gray,  and  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  Greek  criticism, 
we  should  have  wished  to  conceal.  They  will  be  extremely  useful 
in  enabling  moderate  scholars  to  comprehend  the  text  of  a  difficult 
writer ;  but  was  this  an  office  for  Mr.  Gray  ?  Was  the  author  of 
the  Bard  to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  paedagogue  ?  and  where 
was  the  reverence  for  a  great  name,  which  could  endure  to  exhibit 
such  scraps  as  the  following,  without  reference  and  without  dis- 
tinctness ?    • 

*  Equites,  v.  9.  Olympus,  the  scholar  of  Marsyas,  invented  de 
symphony  of  flutes — alludes  to  Euripides.'  (Where?)— 61,  eA»,  h 
Xf^i^i — alluding  to  the  Sibyl's  Oracles. — 123.  Alluding  to  the  O^pn- 
cles  of  Bacis.  The  scholiast  says  there  were  three  of  that  name. — 
282*  It  seems  that  Cleon,  for  his  success  at  Sphacteria  had  a  public 
maintenance  allowed  him  in  the  I^rytaneum. — 399*  The  sottishness  of 
Cratinus — Morsimus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  wrote  tragedy. — 404.  The 
Tfdpiinroi  of  Simonides  acted.' 

Yet  with  an  unconsciousness,  an  uvona-^riariu  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  can  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  sense  like  the  editoi:,  speak 
of  the  principle  which  governed  his  own  selection  in  the  present 
edition,  as  follows : 

*  It  never  was  the  opinion  of  the  editor  that  the  remains  or  fragments 
of  departed  genius  should  be  gathered  up  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no- 
thing 
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thing  should  he  lost.  The  splendor  of  many  an  illustrious  name  has 
been  obscured,  and  the  reputation  of  established  excellence  has  been 
lessened  by  the  indiscriminate  and  unthinking,  though  amiable  zeal  of 
posthumous  kindness/ 

*  When  indeed,  with  an  unequalled  and  an  unaflFected  modesty, 
Virgil  directed  his  unfinished  -3Eneid  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames, 
bU  mankind  at  that  period  (and  it  is  the  united  voice  of  every  suc^ 
ceeding  age)  joined  in  that  impassioned  remonstrance  which  a  fond 
credulity  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Augustus. 

Supremis  potuit  vox  improba  verbis 
Tam  dirura  mandare  nefas?  Ergo  ibit  in  ignes^ 
Magnaque  doctiloqui  morietur  musa  Maronis  Y* 

Would  that  it  had  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mason  or  Mr.  Mathias, 
by  an  act  of  pious  disobedience,  to  rescue  from  oblivion  an  epic 
ipoem,  however  unfinished,  such  as  Gray  could  have  written,  but 
which  his  obstinate  exactness  in  elaborating  every  line  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, prevented  him  from  undertaking.  How  would  the  grati- 
tude of  this  and  every  succeeding  age  and  nation  have  united  to 
justify  and  to  applaud  the  deed ! — But  the  editor  should  have  re- 
collected that  the  comparison  which  he  has  instituted  is  between 
the  preservation  of  the  iEneid  and  the  heavy  and  interminable 
av\oyjthu(riuoLioL  on  Plato  and  Aristophanes ;  between  a  work  des- 
tined to,  and  sure  of  immortality,  and  the  loose  memoranda  of  pri- 
vate reading,  the  crude  contents  of  a  scholar's  common-place  book. 
We  say  the  common-place  book  of  a  scholar — for  had  they  been 
the  first  hints  of  a  poet,  which  recorded  the  embryo  movements 
of  inspiration,  the  seminal  principles  of  future  excellence,  the  ori- 
ginal conceptions  of  imagery  and  description  such  as  meditation 
would  have  ripened  into  perfection,  we  should  have  rejoiced  to 
contemplate  the  primary  workings  of  a  mighty  genius. 

But  with  sorrow  we  are  compelled  to  repeat,  that  it  is  not  Gray 
Ae  poet,  or  even  the  reasoner,  but  the  uninspired,  pertinacious  stu- 
dent and  collector  who  is  here  exposed.  It  is  not  Gray,  when  his 
80ul  was  all  on  fire,  and  carried  extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi, 
but  Gray  sedate,  laborious,  and  little  better  than  dull,  poring,  with 
the  {pertinacity  of  a  scholiast,  over  the  conceptions  of  other  and  far 
inferior  men.  Moreover  this  disclosure  leads  to  other  painful 
and  humiliating  conclusions.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  the  soul 
gf  Gray  could  by  any  process,  however  torpifying,  be  kept  so  long 
mv,  state  of  suspended  animation.  He  seems,  for  the  greatest 
-part  of  his  life,  to  have  resembled  an  eagle,  submitting,  in  drowsy 
'flicquiescence,  to  chains  of  his  own  imposing. 

*  With  ruflBed  plumes  and  flagging  wing,  ^  - 
''  Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightning  of  his  eye.' 

X  3  Let 
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Liet  the  reader  sit  down  to  the  second  volume  of  this  bulky  wfkk 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  what,  in  spite  of  the  gloom  of  CaWi^ 
nism  and  the  virulence  of  party-spirit,  constantly  breaks  out  in  the 
prose  works  of  Milton,  bursts  of  genius  not  to  be  suppressed^  and 
vast  powers  of  original  intellect  exercised  on  subjects  the  most  un- 
promising— ^and  how  great  will  be  his  disappointment !  From  the 
100th  page  to  the  5B0th  there  is  little  which  an  hundred  scho- 
lars of  his  own  day,  and  five  hundred  of  our  own,  might  not  have 
written.  Even  the  present  editor  seems  to  have  had  some  secret 
misgivings  on  the  subject. 

*  In  our  own  country,  who  is  there  that  loves  the  language  of  the 
heart  and  simplicity  of  diction,  who  has  not  felt  an  unavailing  regret 
that  the  letters  of  Cowley  were  kept  from  the  world  by  the  tiiliid 
caution  of  surviving  friendship?  Surely,  whatever  writings  can  in  any 
manner  sustain  and  ampUfy  the  character  of  great  departed  writers, 
either  as  men  of  virtue,  or  of  ability,  or  of  learning,  in  their  specific  qr 
in  their  varied  ^odes  of  excellence,  maybe  offered  to  the  world  with 
propriety  and  with  mutual  advantage.' 

This,  is  the  major  proposition  of  the  editor's  syllogisms,  and  we 
assent  to  it  in  its  utmost  extent.  Not  so  to  the  minor  and  the. 
conclusion^  excepting  as  they  refer  to  the  editor's  own  judgment. 

'  The  selections  which  are  now  presented  to  the  reader,  in  thejudgn 
ment  of  the  editor,  not  only  sustain^  but  amplify  the  character  and  the 
fame  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  therefore  he  consented  to  the  labour  of  the  ser 
lection  and  the  publicatiou.' 

On  this  apology  for  his  own  undertaking,  and  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  conducted,  we  shall  only  offer  two  remarks ; 
first,  that  if  Mr.  Mathias  bad  rescued  Gray's  Letters  from  obli- 
vion the  observation  would  have  been  applicable.  In  the  next 
place,  we  will  take  leave  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mason's  inimitable 
edition  of  the  works  of  his  tuneful  friend  were  annihilated,  and  that 
Gray  were  known  to  mankind  only  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Mathias's  selection,  what  wouH  be  the  consequence  ?-r—*  that 
his  fame  and  character  v\rould  be  amplified ;' — in  other  words,  that 
he  would  be  more  generally  known  and  highly  thought  of  than  from 
the  Elegy,  the  Bard,  and  the  Progress  of  Poesy !  'Die  truth  is,  that 
in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  important  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  meniory  of  men  of  genius,  there  is  a  middle  way,  from  which 
whoever  departs  will  disgrace,  instead  of  honouring  those  whom 
he  strives  to  serve.  We  blame  the  reserve  of  the  cautious  and 
courtly  Sprat  for  suppressing  the  familiar  Letters  of  Cowley. — 
We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Mason  for  the  frank  and  ingenuous  man- 
ner in  which  he  favoured  us  with  those  of  Gray,  and  for  the  same 
reason ;  both,  upon  comparison,  would  have  been  discovered  to  be 
transcripts  equally  faithful  of  the  heads  and  hearts  of  their  writers. 

3\\t 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  blame  this 
*  indiscriminate  and  unthinking,  though  amiable  zeal  of  posthumous, 
kindness.'     The  new  matter  in  these  volumes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  hundred  pages  in  the  second  volume,  contains  little  of 
the  head,  and  less  of  the  heart  of  Gray.* 

Mr,  Mason's  truly  select  and  classical  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gray  consists  of  somewhat  less  than  five  hundred  pages,  and,  had 
the  present  editor  been  contented  to  print,  for.  the  first  time,  the 
translations,  and  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  original  prose,  which 
swells  the  second  volume,  we  should  have  hailed  his  undertaking  as 
tending,  if  not  to  *  amplify  the  fame'  of  his  author,  at  least  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  mankind  without  impairing  it.  A  variorum 
edition  enriched  with  so  much  new  matter  as  was  either  finished 
by  the  author,  or  had  been  intended  for  publication,  and  illustrated 
by  his  own  notes,  together  with  those  of  Wakefield,  with  whom 
Mr.  Mathias  would  probably  not  disdain  to  associate  his  labours, 
might  have  been  comprized  in  a  single  volume,  and,  at  a  smaller 
expense  to  the  publisher,  have  much  better  consulted  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  and  the  editor.  Neither  would  it  have  been 
altogether  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  learned  and  classical 
editor  like  the  present  to  revise  with  some  care  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Mason,  who,  with  all  his  taste  and  genius,  by  the  original  vice  of 
his  education  at  an  inferior  and  obscure  seminary,  knew  little  of 
the  quantity  of  the  Latin  language.  This  is,  indeed,  his  own  mo- 
idest  and  candid  acknowledgment ;  yet  a  vigilant  editor  must  have 
detected  the  following  strange  misapprehension. — p,  J9« 

*  Et  modo  nata  mala  vellere  poma  in  ana/ 
'  So  the  original. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  blemish  in  the  line  arising 
from  the  synonimes  mala  and  poma.'  For  the  credit  of  Mr.  Mason 
this  should  have  been  expunged,  The^  slightest  knowledge  of  La- 
tin quantity  would  have  taught  him  that  mala  and  poma  are  not 
thtre  synonymous. 

The  extensive  erudition  of  Mr.  Gray — the  various  and  distant 
sources  from  which  he  derived  his  allusions,  and  the  felicity,  or  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  melted  them  down  into  a  mingled  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  mass  with  his  own  conceptions,  entitle  his 
poetry  perhaps,  above  that  of  every  modern,  to  what  we  have 
already  hinted  at — a  variorum  edition.  That  many  allusions  have 
escaped  his  last  industrious  and  learned  editor,  the  following  spe- 
cimens will  prove,  while  they  will  render  it  probable  at  least,  that 
by  a  scholar  who,  in  so  many  languages  and  on  so  many  subjects, 

•  To  our  other  regrets  we  have  to  add,  that  the  spirited  and  highly  finished  head 
mH  the  poet  drawn  from  memory  by  Mason  and  jB.  Wilson  is,  with  respect  to  the 
HUJDterestmg  scratch  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  '  Hyperiqi)  to  ^  satyr.' 

X  4  has 
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has  traced  the  footsteps  of  Gray,  with  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  more  may  yet  be  detected. 

*  How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish 
Mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish, 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain. 

Inspiration  breathed  around, 
Every  rock  and  hallowed  fountain 

Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound/ — Mason's  Ed.  p.  t3, 

*  Poetic  fields  encompass  roe  around, 

And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows^ 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.' 

Addison  s  Letter  from  Ittdy. 

A  passage  which  strikingly  shows  how  different  ail  air  the  same 
ideas  can  assume  when  animated  by  the  lire  of  Gray^  and  damped 
by  the  flatness  of  Addison. 

'  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close, 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.* — Mason*s  Ed.  p.  52. 

Quidy  oroy  me  post  Lethaea  pocula^  jam  Stygiis  paludibus  inna- 
tantem;  ad  momentariae  vitae  reducitis  ofGcia  ?  Desme  jam^  precor, 
'desine,  ac  me  in  meam  quietem  permitte.  Apuleii  Mem.  II.  40. 
The  whole  story,  if  compared  with  this  ode,  will  exhibit  a  Strong 
resemblance  between  the  Thessalian  and  Norwegian  incantations. 
See  also  Lucan.  Phars.  L.  vi.  820. 


Sic,  postquam  fata  peregit, 


Stat  vultu  mcestus  tacito  mortemque  reposcit.' 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  very  extraordinary  coincidence 
in  the  ideas -of  two  men  of  great  genius,  as  the  resemblance  is  pro* 
bably  accidental. 

*  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flo.wer  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' — lb.  p.  66, 

^  There  is  many  a  rich  stone  laid  up  in  the  bowells  of  the  earth, 
many  a  faire  pearle  in  the  bosom e  of  the  sea,  that  never  was  scene,  nor 
never  shall  bee/ — Bishop  Hall's  Contemplations^  L:  vi.  p.  872. 

The  following,  referred  to  the  same  lines  of  Mr.  Gray,  has  more 
decisive  marks  of  imitation. 

'  How  gay  they  smile !  such  blessings  Nature  pours, 
Cerstocked  maijkind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores ; 
In  distant  wilds  by  human  eyes  unseen. 
She  rears  her  flowers,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green  ; 

Pute 
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Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 
And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  race,* 

Dr.  Young*s  Universal  Passion. — Sat,  5. 

A  passage  to  which  Mr.  Gray  had  two  distinct  obligations  within 
the  compass  of  three  lines,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  quarrelled  with  Young  for  *  velvet  green/ 

*  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' — Mason*sEd,  p.  67* 

*  Even  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  ywreken/ 

Chauc.  Reve's  Tale.    Ed.  Tyrwhitt,  L.  3180. 

*  (There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose.*) — Mason's  Ed,  p.  69* 
for  which  Mr.  Gray  refers  to  the  '  paventosa  speme'  of  Petrarch, 
of  which  his  own  words  are  a  literal  version ;  but  he  was  probably 
not  aware  that  Hooker,  whose  sublimities  sometimes  touch  on  the 
confines  of  very  noble  poetry,  had  defined  *  Hope'  to  be  a  *  trembling 
expectation  of  things  far  removed.' — Eccles.  Pol.  B.  1.  Mariy 
inore  allusions  or  resemblances  like  these  we  could  produce,  but 
a  few  specimens  may  sufiice  to  stimulate  future  investigation,  and 
to  prove  that  a  learned  editor  of  Gray  might  have  been  more  pro- 
fitably occupied  in  illustrating  his  best  works  than  in  the  heavy 
task  of  correcting  fifty  sheets  of  uninteresting  and  tedious  prose, 
which  afford  scarcely  a  subject  for  criticism.  On  this  painfiil 
topic  our  opinion  has  now  been  sufiiciently  declared.  It  remains 
that  we  consider  Mr.  Mathias  as  an  author. 

The  Postscript  to  the  second  volume,  excepting  a  brief  but  in* 
adequate  apology  for  the  insertion  of  so  much  new  matter,  is,  in 
point  of  information,  extremely  valuable.  From  the  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Gray's  surviving  Aiend  Mr.  Nichols,  the  editor  has 
gathered  several  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes.  Gray,  as  is 
well  known,  preserved  dbe  dignity  of  genius  to  the  fiill :  he  was  in 
mixed  companies  reserved  and  fastidious,  diflScult  in  the  choice  of 
his  friends,  and  though  communicative  and  affectionate  to  the  select 
few,  yet  even  to  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Dr.  Hurd 
and  Mr.  Mason,  he  appears  to  have  maintained  a  port  sufiSciendy 
lofty.  His  opinions  were  delivered  in  terms  short  and  decisive. 
On  some  persons  and  some  subjects,  his  sagacity  appears  to  have 
been  next  to  oraculan  The  great  object  of  his  detestation  was 
Voltaire  :  he  said,  almost  prophetically,  (considering  the  time  when 
he  said  it,)  that  no  one  could  even  conjecture  the  extent  of  the 
public  mischief  (that  was  his  term)  which  Voltaire  would  occasion. 
His  aversion  was  constant  and  unmitigated.  He  once  made  it  a 
particular  request  to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  going  to  the  Conti- 
nent, that  he  would  not  pay  a  visit  to  Voltaire ;  and  when  his  friend 
replied,  '  What  can  a  visit  from  a  person  like  me,  to  him,  signify  j 
he  rejoined^  with  peculiar  earnestness,  and  with  a  decisioti  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  like  the  tone  of  JohusoD,  '  Sir^  every  tribute  to  such 
a  man  signifies/  The  predominant  bias  of  his  mind  was  a  strong 
al;t,achment  to  virtue,  and  hence,  even  if  his  papers  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  merceqary  and  unprincipled  editor,  nothing 
could  have  been  produced  to  blight  his  memory;  no  ribaldry,  no* 
scepticism,  no  profaneness.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
noble  con^panion  of  his  travels,  had  he  copied  the  fair  example  of 
hi3  friend,  or  had  the  editors  of  his  posthumous  works  recollected 
that  the  fairest  fame  may  be  blasted  by  copying  the  miserable 
trash  of  that  school  which  Mr.  Gray  so  much  abhorred  ! 

'*  Mr.  Gray  had  a  similar  aversion  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  for  the  same 
reasons :  nor  could  he  ever  be  recodtiled  to  any  deliberate  enemy  of 
religion,  as  he  always  asserted  that  such  men,  whether  in  writing  or  ia> 
libertine  conversation,  took  away  the  best  consolation  of  man,  without* 
pretending  to  substitute  any  consideration  of  value  in  its  place/ 

'  It  has  been  expressed,'  says  the  editor  without  due  reflexion,: 
'  that  he  had  a  contempt  or  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science.'    Of 
tliis  spirit,  however,  his  letters  afford  abundant  proof.     From  his 
earliest,  almost  to  his  latest  residence  at  Cambridge,  the  University, 
its  usages,  its  studies,  its  principal  members,  were  the  theme  of  his; 
persevering  raillery :  neither  could  all  the  pride  they  felt  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  inmate,  prevent,  on  every  occasi6n,  a  spirit  of 
retaliation.     Among  the  elder  and  more  dignified  members  of  thai 
body,    out  of  the    narrow  circle  (and  very  narrow  that   circle 
was)  of  his  resident  academical  friends,  he  was  not,  if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken,  regarded  with  great  personal  respect.     The  prim-* 
ness  and  precision  of  his  deportment,  the  nice  adjustment  of  every* 
part  of  his  dress  when  he  came  abroad, 

Candentesque  comae  et  splendentis  gratia  vestis, 

excited  many  a  smile  and  produced  many  a  witticism;  nay,  even 
a  stanza  in  the  Minstrel,  as  it  stood  in  the  first  edition,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  undergone  a  revision  prompted  by  the  tenderness 
of  friendship,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  though  undesignied 
resemblance  which  it  struck  out  of  the  Cambridge  bard. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  man  of  modern  song, 
Nor  violate  the  plaster  of  thine  hair. 
Nor  to  that  dainty  coat  do  ought  of  wrong, 

Else,  how  mayst  thou  to  Caesar's  hall  repair. 
For  sure  no  damaged  coat  may  enter  there.  Sec. 

In  his  later  days  however,  and  when  he  seldom  appeared  in  pub« 
lie,  an  homage  was  paid  to  the  author  of  the.  Bard  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  university,  which  deserves  to  be  commemorated. 
Whenever  Mr.  Qray  appeared  upon  the  walks,  intelligence  ran  from 
college  to  collegia,  dnd  the  tables  in  the  different  halls^  if  it  bap-  ^ 

pened 
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peued  to  be  the  hour  of  dinner,  were  thinned  by  thie  desertion  of 
young  men  thronging  to  behold  him.  The  comparative  seclusion 
of  the  last  part  of  his  life  accounts  for  the  editor's  assertion 
'  nunquam  se  vidisse  Virgilium/  though  be  was  contemporary  and 
resident  with  him  in  Cambiidge  more  than  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  systematic  as  well  as  a  severe  student — he  drew  not 
from  the  fountain  of  literature  only,  but  from  the  purest,  the  most 
copious  and  the  most  remote. — His  habits  and  his  opinions  were 
at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  those  of  the  being  who,  in 
the  present  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  styled  *  a  well  in- 
formed man.' 

*  Mr,  Gray  always  considered  that  Encyclopaedias  and  Universal 
Dictionaries,  with  which  the  world  now  abounds,  afforded  a  very  un- 
favourable sympiom  of  the  age  in  regard  to  literature. — Dictionariet' 
like  these,  he  thought,  only  served  to  supply  a  fund  for  the  vanity  of 

'^ for  the  affectation  of  general  knowledge,  or  for  the  demands  of  com- 
pany and  conversation.' 

This  was  perfectly  right — profound  and  original  knowledge  oa 
any  subject  can  scarcely  be  produced  in,  society,  unless  it  be  se- 
lected for  the  purpose. 

The  subjects  of  his  pursuits,  as  well  as  the  authors  from  whom 
he  sought  them,  were  selected  with  that  fastidious  exactness,  whicli 
marked  every  habit  of  his  life. 

*  Mr.  Gray  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  well  knew  from  expe- 
rience, how  much  might  be  done  by  a  person  who  would  have  recourse 
to  great  original  writers  only;  who  would  read  in  a  method  and  would 
iiever  fling  away  his  time  on  middling  or  inferior  authors.' 

In  the  present  state  of  dissipated  and  superficial  reading,  the 
importance  of  this  sentiment  is  daily  increasing.  Those  who  read 
only  to  talk  of  books,  and  are  wont  to  estimate  their  own  attain- 
ments or  those  of  others  by  the  number  rather  than  the  character 
of  the  volumes  they  have  turned  over,  may  learn  from  such  exam- 
ples, that  it  requires  a  process  the  very  reverse  of  their  own  to 
attain  to  clearness  or  solidity  of  knowledge,  to  impregnate  genius: 
with  the  seeds  of  future  excellence,  and  to  brace  the  understanding 
by  habits  of  rigorous  and  athletic  exercise,  through  the  united 
powers  of  which  great  original  works  can  alone  be  produced,  and 
great  eminence  be  attained  in  the  narrow  compass  of  human  life. 
Constituted  as  the  literary  world  is  at  present,  there  is  fortitude  as 
well  as  dignity  in  remaining  ignorant  of  the  art  and  the  subject  of 
literary  small-talk. 

Mr.  Gray's  profound  acquaintance  with  the  *  higher  Tuscan 
poets,'  whose  genius  partakes  so  largely  of  the  lofty  character  of 
the  Grecian  muse,  has  drawn  some  excellent  observations  from  the 
editor,  whose  influence  we  trust  will  not  be  unavailing  in  reviving 

that 
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that  noble  school,  to  which,  however  neglected  by  the  tame  spir^ 
of  our  poets  and  critics  in  the '  Augustan  age  of  Addison,'  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Gray,  hav^  been  so  deeply  indebted.  On  this  subject 
ho  living  writer  is  better  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  and  de- 
cision than  Mr.  Mathias.  Let  every  young  aspirant  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  critic  or  a  man  of  taste  read  and  receive  with  respect  xhp 
following  admirable  stricture. 

'  From  disingenuous  hints,  from  attempts  to  resolve  the  character^ 
the  merits  of  the  language  of  Italy  into  opera  airs>  and  from  the  pei^ 
petual  ridicule  \vith  which  the  English  Spectator  so  unworthily  and 
indeed  so  ignorantly  abounds  on  this  subject,  an  eflfect  has  been  pro- 
duced which  has  hitherto  been  fatal  to  its  credit  and  its  cultivatibn  in 
Great  Britain.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  period  the  stai* 
of  French  literature  was  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  that  all  the  bolder 
and  more  invigorating  influences  which  had  descended  on  Spenser  and 
on  Milton  from  the  luminaries  of  Italy  were  now  no  more.  We  are 
now  once  more  called  upon,  as  in  the  name  of  an  august  triumvirate^ 
by  Spenser,  by  Milton,  and  by  Gray,  to  turn  from  the  unpoeticab^mxa 
of  France,  and  after  we  have  paid  our  primal  homage  to  the  bards  of 
Greece  and  of  ancient  Latium,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  lite* 
rary  and  poetical  dignity  of  modern  Italy.  If  the  influence  of  tkar 
persuasion  and  of  their  example  should  prevail,  a  strong  and  steady 
light  may  be  relumined  and  diffused  amongst  us,  a  light  which  maV 
titice  again  conduct  the  powers  of  our  rising  poets  from  iDild  whirling 
coords,  from  cni(ky  rapidy  afid  uncorrected  productions^  from  an  overween- 
ing presumption,  and  from  the  delusive  conceit  of  a  pre-established  re^ 
putation,  to  the  labour  of  thought,  to  patient  and  repeated  revision 
of  what  they  write,  to  a  reverence  for  themselves  and  for  an  enlightened 
public,  and  to  the  fixed  unbending  principles  of  legitimate  composition.* 

With  this  golden  sentence,  which  unites  the  glow  and  energy  of 
Longinus,  with  the  depth  and  precision  of  Aristotle,  we  dismiss 
the  present  article,  earnestly  commending  so  seasonable  an  admo* 
nition  to  the  attention  of  those  who  fondly  imagine  that  genius 
without  taste,  wildness  without  judgment,  and  invention  with- 
out care  and  without  caution  will  ever  produce  a  work,  destined, 
like  those  of  Gray,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Milton,  to  survive  the  cheap 
applause  of  modem  and  capricious  fashion. 


Art.  IV.  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry y  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  oy  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  LL.D.  F.R.S.L.&E.  V.P.R.I.  &c.  &c.  Second 
edition,  8vo.  London.  1814.     pp.500;  with  10  plates.     '.    - 

I^TUCH  has  been  said  by  the  le^pied  and  the  unlearned  for  anci 
'^^'^  against  the  advantages  of  the  theoretical  cultivation  of  agricul* 
ture,  as  an  object  of  national  encouragement.  The  benefits  of  expe- 
rimental 
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Irimental  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  very  likely  to  be  outweighed 
at  first  by  their  inconveniences,  whatever  may  be  the  skill  and 
cautipn  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
an  ignorant  or  prejudiced  observer  should  be  at  least  as  strongly 
impressed  by  the  instances  of  failure  as  by  those  of  success,  and 
should  be  encours^ed  by  the  supposed  accuracy  of  his  own  obser- 
vations on  the  progress  of  others,  to  persevere  in  inveterate  errors 
of  various  kinds,  which  more  candour  and  more  humility  might 
possibly  have  enabled  h\m  to  coiTect.  The  enlightened  author  of 
the  present  work  has  very  truly  observed,  that  the  frequent  failure 
of  experiments,  conducted  after  the  most  refined  theoretical  view9, 
*  is  far  from  proving  the  inutility  of  such  trials;  one  happy  result, 
W'.hich  can  generally  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation,  is  worth 
the  labour  of  a  whole  life;  and  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  wel} 
observed,  must  establish  some  truth,  or  tend  to  remove  some 
prejudice.' 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  tliat  the" 

Imblic  of  Great  Britain  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
anded  interest,  has  felt  no  other  effeqt  from  the  magnificent  scale^ 
on  which  the  modern  improvements  of  agriculture  have  been  con- 
ducted, than  the  limitation  of  the  supply  of  the  table  by  an  extra- 
vagant enhancement  of  the  price  of  provisions,  the  curtailment  of 
the  enjoyment  of  rustic  scenery  by  the  progress  of  enclosure,  the 
depression  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  into  swineherds,  and  the 
elevation  of  a  new  order  of  uneducated  beings  into  comparative 
opulence. 

But  that  partial  evils  may  have  arisen  from  widely  extended 
improvements,  is  no  proof  that  the  benefits  on  the  whole  have  not 
preponderated.  If  our  population  has  increased,  it  is  of  urgent 
necessity  that  a  greater  supply  of  food  should  be  procured  for  ita 
consumption;  and  if  the  improvements  in  agriculture  have  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  food  independently 
oJF  foreign  supply,  it  is  natural  and  just  that  the  farmers  concerned 
in  raising  it  should  be  enriched :  if  enriched,  they  must  be  less 
dependant  on  the  immediate  demand  of  a  purchaser,  and  the 
prices  must  be  somewhat  advanced ;  unless  mdeed  the  apparent 
increase  of  prices  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  circulating  medium,  which  is  by  no  means  an  impos- 
sible supposition.  *We  do  not  profess  any  very  high  respect  for 
the  intellectual  dignity  of  the  mechanical  and  8ervi}e  pursuits 
inseparable  from  the  occupation  of  the  mere  agriculturist,  how- 
ever they  may  be  combined  with  superiority  of  talents  ^nd  ele- 
gance of  manners :  but  it  is  happy  for  many  that  such  a  combi- 
nation is  practicable ;  that  without  any  degradation  of  their  rank 
apd  consideration^  the  idle  may  find  some  amusing  employment, 

and 
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and  the  less  opulent  some  source  of  additional  income,  in  devodng' 
a  portion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  original  occupations 
of  the  heroes  and  patiiarchs  of  remote  antiquity. 
'  Should  the  public  have  been  disposed  to  form  its  expectations 
of  the  excellence  of  this  work  from  the  unexampled  success^  which 
has  attended  the  former  labours  of  the  author  in  philosophical 
chemistry,  it  is  probable  that  some  disappointment  may  have  been 
felt  by  many  of  its  readers.  We  have  however  no  right  to  demand 
from  an  individual  that  he  should  be  unifoimly  fortunate;  although 
wc  are  persuaded  that  such  a  philosopher  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
can  on  no  occasion  be  otherwise  than  respectable.  In  the  experi- 
mental pursuit  of  general  chemistry,  an  investigator  is  at  liberty  to 
follow  tiiose  paths  of  inquiry  which  oflFer  him  the  fairest  prospects; 
but  where  his  object  is  precisely  limited  to  a  given  point  of  imme^ 
diate  utility,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  intellect  to  command 
a  certainty  of  striking  improvement.  If  ^owever  a  sufficient 
store  of  information  is  furnished,  to  give  employment  to  a  thinking 
mind,  and  to  enable  it  to  pursue  its  own  researches,  without 
tempting  it  to  advance  rashly  upon  principles  merely  speculative^ 
the  end  of  such  a  publication  is  in  a  great  measure  answered : 
and  so  much  as  this,  and  more,  the  present  work  appears  very 
successfully  to  have  effected. 

Of  the  eight  lectures  which  it  contains,  the  first  is  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject;  the  second  an  outline  of  the  principles 
of  physical  science,  especially  as  affecting  vegetables ;  the  third  is  ' 
devoted  to  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  substances  which  they  contain;  the  fourth  relates  to  soils  and 
their  analysis;  the  fifth  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  functions  of 
vegetation ;  the  two  next  to  vegetable  and  mineral  manures,  and 
the  last  to  the  effects  of  burning  and  irrigation,  and  to  the  economy 
of  crops.  An  Appendix  contains  the  results  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  the  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  grasses,  per- 
formed at  Wobum  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The*  first  and  second  lectures,  however  w^ell  adapted  for  the 
information  of  the  audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  of 
the  readers  for  whom  they  are  intended,  cannot  be  expected  to 
contain  much  of  novelty  or  of  scientific  interest.  In  the  third  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  stated,  according  to  the 
theory  and  experiments  of  Hales,  Grew,  Darwin,  Mirbel,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Knight.  The  ascent  of  the  sap  through  the 
alburnum,  its  modification  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  by  other  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  leaves,  and  its  descent 
through  the  bark,  are  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  the  *  cambium,'  a  mucilaginous  fluid  found  between  the  bark" 
and  the  alburnum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the" 

ascending 
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astending  and  descending  sap,  aflfording,  by  a  sort  of  precipitation^ 
a  concrete  substance,  which  constitutes  the  new  wood  and  bark. 
Sir  H.  Davy  infers  from  the  late  observations  of  Mr.  Palisot  de 
Beauvois,  as  a  partial  exception  to  this  theory,  *  that  the  sjip  may 
be  transferred  to  the  bark,  so  as  to  exert  its  nutritive  function^ 
independent  of  any  general  system  of  circulation: — in  the  case  of 
the  maple  and  the  lilac,  small  annual  shoots  were  produced  in  the. 
parts  where  the  bark  was  insulated ;'  at  the  same  time  the  growthi. 
of  the  bark  in  such  cases  appears  to  have  been  extremely  limited.  ,* 
The  author  is  disposed  to  adopt  Mr.  Knight's  conjecture 
respecting  the  use  of  the  silver  grain,  or  radiating  fibres  of  the* 
wood,  in  propelling  the  sap,  by  its  alternate  expansions  and  cojUr. 
tractions,  depending  on  the  daily  changes  of  temperature:  but  we 
cannot  say  that  we  think  any  thing  is  gained  by  this  conjecture. 
It  has  not  been  shown,  or  even  rendered  probable,  that  the  silver 
grain  has  any  powers  of  expansion  materially  diflferent  from  those 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  vegetable;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  enable  us  to  imagine  in  what  manner  this  alternate  expansiou 
and  contraction,  if  it  actually  took  place,  could  operate  at  all 
upon  the  sap,  much  less  how  its  magnitude  could  by  any  meaqs 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  a  force  as  would  be  required^ 
In  short  we  must  be  contented,  for  the  present,  with  confessing  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  the  sap  is  propelled,  being 
only  assured  that  every  theory,  which  has  yet  been  advanced  to 
explain  it,  is  without  foundation.  As,  however,  the  roots  must 
attract  moisture,  and  absorb  it  into  their  pores,  with  a  certain  force, 
whether  of  a  mechanical,  chemical,  electricial,  or  vital  nature,  it 
i^  not  impossible  that  the  new  substance,  thus  attracted,  may 
dimply  urge  onwards  the  former  contents  of  the  vessels,  as  a  con* 
dition  indispensable  to  its  intrpduction;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
this  conjecture,  if  it  does  not  afford  much  of  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, is  at  least  liable  to  no  positive  objection.  The  evaporatioa 
from  the  leaves  must  also  tend  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the 
ascent  of  the  sap  where  the  natural  connexion  is  preserved,  since 
it  must  produce  a  capillary  suction  so  much  the  more  poweriiil^ 
as  the  tubes  concerned  are  smaller,  and  consequently  capable  of 
drawing  up  the  sap  to  a  height  almost  unlimited ;  but  not  of 
forcing  it  upwards  in  the  manner  that  the  sap  of  vegetables  is 
forced  up  in  experiments :  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Hales.  The 
remainder  of  the  lecture  is  principally  chemical :  we  shall  only 
extract  the  result  of  one  process  lately  discovered. 

*  Mr.  Cruikshank,  by  exposing  syrap  to  a  substance  named  phos- 
phuret  of  lime,  which  has  a  great  tendency  to  decompose  water,  con- 
verted a  part  of  the  sugar  into  a  matter  analogous  to  mucilage:  and 
Mr.  Kirchof,  recently,  has  converted  starch  into  sugar ^by  a  very.  simpW 

process. 
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process^  that  of  boiling  in  very  diluted  sulfuric  acid.  Tbe  pro{>ortioiis 
are  100  parts  of  starch,  400  parts  of  water,  and  1  part  of  sulfuric  acid 
by  weight*  The  mixture  is  to  be  kept  boiling  for  40  hours;  the  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation,  being  supplied  by  new  quantities.  The  acid  is 
to  be  neutralised  by  lime,  and  the  sugar  crystallized  by  cooling.  Thk 
experiinent  has  been  tried  with  success  by  many  persons.  Dr.  Tothill, 
from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  potatoe  starch,  procured  a  pound  and  s^ 
quarter  of  crystalline  brownr  sugar ;  which  he  conceives  possessed  pro- 
perties intermediate  between  cane  sugar  and  grape  sugar.  The  acid  is 
decomposed,  and — no  elastic  matter  is  set  free.'^p.  128. 

We  must  also- make  a  short  extract  from  the  very  interestii^ 
table  of  the  quantities  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  different 
substances. — P.  150. 


In  1000  parts  of 

Soluble 

Mndlage 

Sogar. 

Gluten  or 

Extract 

matter. 

or  Starch. 

A)  bo  men. 

Middlesex  wheat 

955 

765 

190 

Spring  wheat 
l^lildewed  wheat 

940 

700 

240 

210 

178 

32 

Barley 

920 

790 

70 

60 

Rye^ 

792 

645 

38 

109 

Oats 

743 

641 

15 

87 

Peas 

574 

501 

22 

35 

16 

Beans 

570 

426 

103 

4i 

Potatoes 

5260 
(200 

200 
;   155 

'20 
ll5 

C40 
(30 

Red  beet 

143 

14 

121 

14 

White  beet 

136 

13 

119 

4 

Parsnips 

99 

9 

90 

Carrots 

98 

3 

95  - 

Swedish  turnips 

64 

9 

51 

2 

0^ 

Common  turnips 

42 

7 

34 

1 

Cabbage 

73 

41 

24 

8 

Fertile  meadow  grass 

78 

65 

6 

T 

Fiorin 

54 

46 

5 

1 

2 

Fiorin  cut  in  winter 

76 

64 

8 

1 

3 

Perennial  rye  grass 

S9 

26 

4 

5 

Meadow  fox  tail  grass 

33 

24 

3 

e 

Broad  leaved  clover 

39 

31 

3 

2 

9 

Sainfoin 

39 

28 

2 

3 

6 

Lucem 

23 

18 

1 

4 

In  the  analysis  of  such  substances,  the  gluten  is  separated  by 
kneading  or  rubbing  them  with  water,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a 
coherent  mass;  the  starch  is  deposited  by  the  water  thus  employed; 
the  remaining  solution,  when  heated,  often  affords  flakes  of  albu- 
inen ;  the  extract  mixed  with  the  sugar  may  be  separated  from  it 
either  by  crystallizing  the  sugar,  first  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  by 
boiling  die  mixture  long,  in  contact  with  the  air,  which  will  render' 
dit  extract  insoluble. 

The 
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The  most  important  part  of  the  fourth  lecture  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  analysis  of  soils^  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  author's  directions  on  this  subject  into  a  form  somewhat  more 
concise. 

1.  The  soil,  previously  well  dried,  is  to  be  heated  for  10  or  13 
itiinutes  over  an  Argands  lamp,  in  a  temperature  of  300^,  which  may. 
be  ascert^ned  by  keeping  a  bit  of  wood  in  contact  with  the  bottom  oC 
the  dish,  and  taking  care  that  it  be  not  charred.  If  the  loss  of  weight 
is  only  from  2j  to  5  per  cent,  the  soil  is  but  slightly  absorbent,  and 
pobably  siliceous :  when  the  soil  is  very  retentive  of  water,  the  loss 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  12j  per  cent,  and  such  soils  are  generally 
eitner  aluminous,  or  rich  in  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

2.  Vegetable  fibres  and  gravel  are  to  be  separated  by  sifting,  and 
their  weights  noted:  whether  the  fragment  maybe  calcarious,  effer- 
vescing with  acids,  or  siliceous,  scratching  glass,  or  aluminous,  capable 
of  being  cut  with  a  knife,  and  not  effervescing. 

3.  The  finer  parts,  thus  separated,  being  boiled  in  3  or  4  times  their 
weight  of  water,  the  coarsest  sand  will  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  minute, 
the  finer  in  2  or  3:  the  parts  still  remaining  suspended  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  while  the  water  is  preserved  for  further  examination, 

4.  The  sand  may  be  examined  as  the  gravel  has  already  been: , 
the  portion  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid  being  chiefly  calcarious,  the 
remainder  siliceous. 

'  5.  For  analysing  the  finer  parts,  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  at  least  twice  their  weight  of  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  twice  as 
much  water,  for  an  hour  or  two,  being  occasionally  stirred.  The  triple 
prussiate  of  potass  and  iron  must  be  adUed  as  long  as  it  throws  down 
a  blue  precipitate,  which,  when  ignited,  will  leave  pure  oxyd  of  iron, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  manganese.  [We  must  not  however 
forget  to  deduct  the  iron  of  the  triple  prussiate.]  The  solution  must 
then  be  made  alkaline  by  the  neutral  carbonate  of  potass,  which  will 
precipitate  the  carbonate  of  lime:  and  by  boiling  it  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  will  also  be  thrown  down.  Any 
alumina  accidently  taken  up  will  be  found  with  the  lime,  and  may  be 
separated  by  boiling  the  earth  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  little  soaplees,  or 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  alumina.  Sometimes  a  suffi- 
cient estimate  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  present  may  be  formed  from 
the  loss  of  weight  during  solution  in  an  acid,  the  gas  expelled  consti- 
tuting 43  per  cent  of  the  whole  carbonate. 

6.  The  parts  undissolved  by  the  acid  are  to  be  strongly  ignited  in  a 
crucible,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  ammonia  if  expedition 
be  required:  the  loss  of  weight  indicating  the  quantity  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  present. 

7.  The  remaining  parts  will  be  principally  alumina  and  silica,  with 
oxyd  of  iron  and  manganese,  these  are  to  be  .boiled  for  2  or  3  hours 
with  a  little  more  than  their  weight  of  sulfuric  acid,  diluted  wUh  4 
times  as  much  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  alumina  and  the  oxyds. 
The  succinate  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  the  oxyd  of  iron;  and 
soaplees  will  dissolve  the  alumina,  leaving  the  manganese   behind. 

.VOL.  XI.  NO.  x;i^ii.  Y  Mag- 
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Magnesiaand  '  lioifl'  if  present,  may  be  separated  as  from  the  muriadc 
acid.  But  if  great  accuracy  be  required  iti  t4i|,ese  results,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  begin  by  fusing  the  eartbs  with  carbonate  of  jtotass^  and 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  muriatic  acid. 

8.  Th^  water  first  used  for  boiling  the  earth  must  be  evaporated  ta 
drtn^s,  with  a  moderate  heat.  Its  appearance  and  smell  m  bnmlhg 
Wilt  indicate  the  anhnal  or  regetabll:  origin  of  its  contents,  and  its  saline 
p^rt^  may  bcr  distinguished  by  the  tests  already  mentioned.  ^  The  salta' 
elf  pot&Hsa  are  distinguished  *from  those  of  soda  by  their  producmgs  pre^' 
cipitate  in  solbtioiis  of  platina:  those  of  lime  are  characterised  by  the 
cloudiness  they  occasion  in  solutions  containing  oxalic  acid>  those  of 
magnet  by  being  rendered  cloudy  by  solutions  of  ammonia.  Sulfuric^ 
acid  is  detected  in  salts  by  the  dense  white  precipitate  it  fbrms  in  solu- 
tions of  baritk ;  munattc  acid  by  the  cloudiness  it  communicated  to 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver;  and  when  salts  contain  nitric  acid,  they 
ptodtuRB  scintillations  by  being  thrown  on  burning  coals/ — p.  114. 

9.  The  sulfate  of  lime  requires  for  its  separation  an  exposwe  to 
a  red  heat,  with  one  third'  as  much  charcoal,  fbr  half  an  hour;  the 
mixture  being  boiled  its  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  will  deposit  in  a  few  days  as  milch  sulfate  of  lime 
as  previously  existed  in  the  soil.  After  this  process,  phosphate  of  lime 
may  be  detected  by  digesting  the  earths  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evapora-' 
ting*  the  solution;  the  mass  will  all  be  soluble  in  water  except  tib^ 
phosphate.  This  examination  is  independent  of  the  former  processes, 
in' which  these  salts  are  confounded  with  the  carbonate  of  lime;;  sa 
that  where  they  have  been  discovered,  their  weight  must  be  deducted 
libm  that  of  the  carbonate. 

There  i»  ar  greit  vatiety  in  the  composition  of  soil»  fliat  are" 
extr^enteiy  fertile.  Thus  a  good  turnip  9oil  irom  Holkhans  con^ 
tiEiined  {of  siliceous  sand:  the  rest  consisted  of 

Carbonate  of  lime         —        63 
SiKca         —        —        —     15 
'AluBiina  -^        —        11 

Oxydofiron  —     —    5 

Vegetable*  and  saline  matter        5 
Moistttre      —        •—        —    5 

An  ejscellent  wheat  soil  from  Middlesex  afforded  f  of  sand; 
fixe  rest  was 

Carbonate  of  lime        —  2S 

Silica-         —        —        —  32 

Aluniina  —        —  9Q 

Organic  matter  and  m:oi8tttre  1 1 

A  soil  containii^  \i  of  sand  will  produce  a  tolerable  crop  of 
turnips;  but  a  much  greater  proportion  causes  total  sterilify:  thus 
in  a  part  of  Bagsbot  heath  destitute  of  all  vegetable  cov^ing,  :j^j 
only  of  the  soil  was  in  the  form  of  ao  impalpable  powder:  and  u 
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any  one  constituent  part  of  a  soil  forms  as  much  as  ^ J-  of  the 
^hole,  it  is  unfit  fot  healthy  vegetation. 

Dark  soils  are  more  fertile^  because  more  heated  by  the  siin'd 
hiys,  than  paler.  The  power  of  absorbing  moisture  ajipeiirs  to 
be  almost  constantly  proportional  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil, 
and  may  afford  a  useful  mode  of  comparison.  When  dried  at  tHd 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  theii  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  isaturated 
Mrith  moisture^  as  within  a  wet  jar,  at  62^,  1000  grains  gain  froni^ 
K)tx>20in  att  hour;  when  the  kttd  is  good;  and  infetior  sIbils 
from  3  to  8. 

'  In  instances  where  successive  generations  of  Vege6ibles  h^ve  grown 
t)pon  a  soil,  unless  pecvi  of  their  produce  has  been  carried  off  by  man, 
or  consumed  by  animals^  the  v<3getable  matter  increases  in  such  a 
proportion  that  the  soil  approaches  to  a  peat  iii  its  nature;  and  if  iu  a 
situation  where  it  can  receive  water  from  a  higher  district^  it  becomes^ 
s(K)ngy  and  permeated  with  that  fluid,  and  is  gradually  rendered: 
incapable  of  supporting  the  nobler  classes  of  vegetables. 
,  *  Many  peat-mosses  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  destruction 
of  forests,  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent  use  of  the  hatchet  by 
the  early  cultivators  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist :  when  the 
trees  are  felled  in  the  out-skirts  of  a  wood,  those  of  the  interior  [arej 
exposed  to  the  wind,  and  having  been  accustomed  to  shelter,  become 
unhealthy  and  die  in  their  new  situation;  and  their  leaves  and. 
branches,  gradually  decomposing,  produce  a  stratum  of  vegetable 
matter.  In  many  of  the  great  bogs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  larger' 
trees  that  are  found  jn  the  out-skirts  of  them  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  felled.  In  the  interior  few  entire  trees  are  found;  and  the 
cause  is,  probably ,^  that  they  fell  by  gradual  decay;  and  that  the 
fermentation  and  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  was  most 
rapid  where  it  was  in  the  greatest  quantity.' — p.  ipo. 

The  properties  of  soils  with  respect  to  moisture  are  often 
corrected  or  deteriorated  by  those  of  the  sub-soils  on  which  they 
rest,  and  which  therefore  require  also  to  be  considered  by  the  agn- 
culturist.  Soils  may  generally  be  improved  by  attefnding  to  the 
itnperfections  discoverable  by  a  comparison  with  more  fertile 
soils  in  their  neighbourhood^  and  endeavouring  to  obviate  them 
by  the  addition  of  chalk,  clay,  peat,  or  sand^  according  to  circum- 
stances. Wheros^a  salt  of  iron,  or  any  acid  substance  is  present^  it 
maybe  readily  corrected  by  the  application  of .  lime,  asaVtop 
dressing/  which  will  decompose  the  one>  and  neutralise  the  other. 
The  cursory  view  of  the  rocks  and  strata  from  which  soils  are 
derived,  is  much  too  condensed  to  admit  of  abridgment. 
'  A  considerable  part  of  the  fifth'  lecture  is  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cission of  the  mutual  effects  of  vegetables  and  the  atmbsp&ere* 
It"  appears  not  yet  to  be  altogether  decided  whether  or  no  plants  . 
ih^generarhive  dnjr  material  effect  in  purifying  the  air ;  our  author 
'     '  y  2  follows 
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follows  Priestley  and  lugenhousz  in  maintaiuing  ilie  affirmative ; 
Mi%  D,  Ellis  and  otlieia  are  iiic lined  to  believe  that  such  an  opera- 
tion in  only  partial  and  accidental ;  the  circumstatices  in  M'hicli  i 
they  afford  carbonic  acid  being  equally  common  vvitti  those  iu 
which  ihey  absorb  it,  and  furnish  oxygen*  It  is  however  allowed 
Oil  all  stdea,  that  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid 
is  puritied  by  the  sunn  of  all  these  eft'ectSy  and  there  will  aWays 
be  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  such  a  power, 
existing  in  natnrCy  is  commonly  employed  for  some  beneficial 
purpose:  on  the  other  hand,  our  author*s  statement  of  the  effect 
of  the  south- western  gales,  in  bringing  air  to  our  climates  from 
'  the  vast  forests  and  savannas  of  South  America,'  p.  250,  appears 
to  be  altogether  imaginary:  aud  if  these  *  ministrations,'  '  formerly 
referred  to  the  wrath  of  heaven,'  had  been  actually  intended  for 
supportnig  ^  the  order  and  harmony  of  our  system/  it  is  probable 
that  ihe  trade  winds^  ^vhich  constantly  blow  in  a  contrary  direction, 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  intervene*  | 

The  whole  doctrine  of  manures,  which  is  very  elegantly  treated 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lectures,  is  deduced  from  tlie  fundamental 
principle  that  plants  require  something  more  than  pure  water  for 
their  food,  and  are  capable  of  actually  imbibing  those  elementary 
gubstances  which  are  presented  to  their  roots^  and  which  appear 
not  to  act  merely  as  stimuli,  like  many  of  the  agents  concerned  in 
animal  life^  but  to  afford  them  nutriment,  nnd  to  become  a  part  of 
their  substance.  In  answer  to  Braconnot's  experiments,  which 
seem  to  exhibit  a  contrary  result,  and  which  are  considered  by 
many  philosophers  on  the  continent  as  perfectly  satisfactory.  Sir 
H,  Davy  observes, 

'  I  have  found  that  common  distilled  water  is  far  from  being  free 
from  saline  iropregnations.     In  analysing  it  by  voltaic  electricity,  I 
procured  frmn  it  alkalies  and  earths;  and  many  of  the  combinations 
of  metals  with  chlorine  are  extremely  volatile  substances.     When  dia-. 
tilled  water  is  supplied  in  an  unlimited  manner  to  plants,  it  may  furnishj 
to  them  a  number  of  different  substances,  whkH  though  in  quaniitiea  | 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  water,  may  accumulate  in  the  jdant^  wbitb.  J 
probably  perspires  only  pure  water.  j 

*  In  1801,  I  made  an  experiment  on  the  growth  of  oats,  supplied'] 
with  a  limited  quantity  of  dbtilled  water,  in  a  soircomposed  of  pumi 
carbonate  of  lime.    The  soil  and  the  water  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
iron,  which  was  included  in  a  large  jar  connected  with  the  free  atmos- 
phere by  a  tube,  so  curved  as  tr3  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dust, 
or  fluid,  or  solid  matter  from  entering  into  the  jar.     My  object  was  ta4 
ascertain  whether  any  siliceous  earth  would  be  formed  in  the  process] 
of  vegetation;    but  the  oats  grew  very  feebly,  and  began  to  be  yeOowJ 
before  any  flowers  formed  ;  the  entire  plants  were  burnt  and  iheir  ashcs^ 
compared  with  those  from  an  equal  number  of  grains  of  oat.    Lest 
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siliceous  earth  was  given  by  the  plants  than  by  the  grains,  but  their 
ashes  yielded  much  more  carbonate  of  lime.  That  there  was  less 
siliceous  earth,  I  attribute  to  the  circumstance  of  the  husk  of  the  oat 
being  thrown  off  in  germination;  and  this  is  the  part  which  most 
abounds  in  silica.  Healthy  green  oats  taken  from  a  growing  crop,  in  a 
£eld  of  which  the  soil  was  a  fine  sand,  yielded  siliceous  earth  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  an  equal  weight  of  the  corn  artificially  raised.' 

*  The  general  results  of  this  experiment  are  very  much  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  earths,  by  plants,  from  any  of  the 
elements  found  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  water ;  and  there  are  otner  facts 
contradictory  to  the  idea*  Jacquin  states  that  the  ashes  of  glass-wort 
(salsola  soda)  when  it  grows  in  inland  situations,  afford  the  vegetable 
alkali ;  when  it  grows  on  the  sea  shore,  where  compounds  which  afford 
the  fossil  or  marine  alkali  are  more  abundant,  it  yields  that  substance. 
Du  Hamel  found,  that  plants,  which  usually  grow  on  the  sea  shore, 
made  little  progress,  when  planted  in  soils  containing  little  common 
salt.  The  sun-Hower,  when  growing  in  lands  containing  no  nitre,  does 
not  afford  that  substance;  though  when  watered  by  a  solution  of 
nitre,  it  yields,  nitre  abundantly.  The  tables  of  de  Saussure,  referred 
to  in  the  third  lecture,  show  that  the  ashes  of  plants  are  similar  in 
constitution  to  the  soils  in  which  they  have  vegetated. 

^  De  Saussure  made  plants  grow  in  solutions  of  different  salts,  and 
lie  ascertained  that  in  all  cases,  certain  portions  of  the  salts  were 
absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  found  unaltered  in  their  organs. 

*  Even  animals  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  power  of  forming  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  substances.  Dr.  Fordyce  found  that  when  canary 
birds,  at  the  time  they  were  laying  eggs,  were  deprived  of  access  t^ 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  their  eggs  had  soft  shells.' — p.  311. 

It  has  been  observed  that  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  fluids 
have  sometimes  been  injurious  to  vegetation,  but  it  appears  from 
our  author's  experiments,  that  this  effect  depends  only  on  their  too 
great  concentration,  and  that  weak  solutions  materially  promote 
the  growth  of  vegetables  watered  with  them. 

From  these  principles,  the  various  success  which  has  attended 
the  employment  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  is  satisfactorily  explained. 
This  substance  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye 
grass,  and  it  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  llie  bulk  of  peat 
ashes,  which  are  used  in  many  countries  as  a  top  dressing  for  these 
grasses  :  but  where  the  soil  already  contains  enough  of  gypsum, 
and  for  crops  of  other  descriptions,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a 
manure. 

The  fermentation  of  manures  Sir  H.  Davy  thinks  only  so  far 
useful,  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  solution  of  substances  odierwise 
insoluble,  and  on  the  other  hand  very  generally  injurious,  by  dis- 
sipating some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  substances  con* 
cemed.  Hence  he  very  judiciously  insists  on  the  propriety  of  car- 
i^ing  imd  ploug)iiDg  in  manures  in  die  first  stage  of  their  ferment 
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and  wia«re  tfj^p^^  U^/wi  »#  u^;  sk^,  hi  apfrficuiaB  aw  be  brnt- 
ficial :  lu  ^^m  '4n^  tf  wwri  U  tr.tfi  h^unuasz  fee  Kwe  sofadhie 
niatUrrb  *r^  mm4^.  tt/v/lJ/k  fn  lir/,e,  arid  the  deornposkiQB  of 
others  ib  f/>*/  tx#u/^^  */>>.  ti>i.^  }^  ,t.  Where  tlhe  hme  k»  beoi 
exiK>^  f>  d*<;  »«,  ti,  *,  I/,  |,^,„  aialk,  it  can  odIt  be  ttsefiil  by 
improving  tiu:  ioiiziiUiit4m  oi  th#:  k0jiL  Magnesia  remains  caustic 
loiiger  tbm  Umt:^  u»i,i  ut  li,»  ^fjnU;  H  appears,  as  Mr.  Teanaitt  ob- 
served,  to  be  yom^iwrnt,  U,  plaiiU :  where,  however,  the  soil  tf  rich, 
and  capable  of  supplying  carbouic  acid  iu  abimdaoce,  the  magnena 
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is  soon  rendered  nrild  and  innocent.  It  isoften  isontatned  in  \i4iat 
is  caHed  hot  liine^  and  some  sueh  limes  make  excellent  manure, 
especially  for  pejat  soils. 

The  principal  utility  of  lime  in  mortar  depends  upon  the  hard- 
ness derived  from  the  slow  absorption  of  cachonic  acid  from  the 
atmosf^ere :  a  part,  however,  of  ;lhe  chaise  mnst  beiadltributed 
to  its  crystallization  with  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  plaster  of 
Paris  is  hardened.  In  mortars  employed  under  water,  as  well  as 
•in  tarras  and  cements  of  various  kinds^  containing  oxyd  of  iron  .in 
abundance,  the  whole  effect  appears  to  itepend  onxrystallization^: 
^nless^  if  we  may  hazard  such  a  oonjecturq,  ihe  absoitption  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen  enables  the  iron  to  contribute  >:es880t»* 
ally  to  the  solidity. 

The  process  of  burning  land  is  discussed  in  the  ^ghth  lecture ; 
and  is  recommended  either  where  the  soil  is  too  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, or  where  the  vegetable  matter  is  in  too  great  quantity,  con- 
stituting from  j.  to  I  of  the  whole  weight :  but  barren  and  sandy 
soils  have  sometimes  been  injured  almost  irrecoverably  by  burning. 
Fallowing  is  considered  as  no*  otherwise  advisable  than  for  the  de- 
atruction  of  weeds,  and  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  .not  as 
«nafalipg  the  ground  to  absctrb  any  thing  beneficial  from  Uie  :atmos- 
phere.  It  has  been  in  great  measure.siiperseded  by  rthe. succession 
of  crops,  adoptifsd  by  the  most  judicious  modern  agriculturists. 

*  It  is  a  great  advantage  .in  the  convertible  system  of  cultivation, 
that  the  whole  of  the  manure-is  employed  ;  and  that  those  .parts  of  it, 
which  are  not  "fitted  for  one  crop,  remain  as  nourishment  for  another. 
Thus,  in  Mr.  Coke's  course  of  crops,  the  turnip  is  the  first  in. (he .order 
of  succession ;  andjlhis  crop  is  manured  with  recent  dung,  which  im- 
niediately  affords  sufficient  soluble  matter  for  its  nourishment;  and  the 
heat  produced  in  fermentation  assists  the  germination  of  the  seed  and 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  After  turnips,  barley  with  grass  seeds  is 
sown^  and  the  land,  having  been  little  exhausted  by  the  turnip  crop, 
affords  the  soluble  parts  of  the  decomposing  manure  to  the  grain.  The 
grasses,  rye  grass,  and  clover  remain,  which  derive  a  small  part  only  of 
their  organized  matter  froni  the  soil,  and  probably  consume  the  gypsum 
in  the  manure,  which  would  be  useless  to  other  crops :  these  plants 
likewise,  by  their  large  systems  of  leaves,  absorb  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  ploughed  in. at  the 
end  of  two  years,  the  decay  of  their  roots  and  leaves  affords  manure  for 
the  wheat  crop ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody  fibre  of 
the  iarm^yard  manure,  which  contains  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
other  difficultly  soluble  pacts,  is  broken  down :  and  as  soon  as  .the  most 
exhausting  crop  is  taken,  recent  manure  is  again  applied. 

'  Mr.  Gregg,  whose  very  enlightened  system  of  cultivation  has  been 
published  by  the  Board  of"^  Agriculture,  and  who  has  the  merit  of  first 
adopting  a  plan  similar  to  Mr.  Coke's  upon  strong  clays,  suffers  the 
srouod,  after  barley,  to  remain  at  rest  lor  two  years  in  gftiss;  sows 
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|>eas  and  beans  on  the  leys ;  ploughs  in  the  pea  or  bean  stubble  for 
wheat;  and  in  some  instances,  follows  his  wheat  crops  by  a  course  of 
winter  tares  and  winter  barley,  which  is  eat  off  in  the  spring,  before 
the  land  is  sowed  for  turnips.' — p.  356. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  approves  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  principles  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  sheep^  by  increasing  the  natural  quan- 
tity of  yolk^  where  it  is  a  principal  object  to  make  the  wool  fine ; 
and  he  recommends  for  this  purpose  ajittle  soap  of  potass,  or  soft 
soap,  with  excess  of  grease,  as  every  way  preferable  to  the  com- 
position employed  by  Mr.  Bakewell. 

From  the  very  copious  and  valuable  Appendix,  we  shall  ab- 
stract a  table,  which  will  present  our  readers  with  ^he  most  im- 
portant of  its  results. 


k  of  the  Pounds  ofnvtritioe  Matter  afforded  hy  on  Acre 

of  the  most 

productive 

Grasses. 

Grasses.                                      Cut  in  flower. 

Cut  in  seed. 

Latter  math. 

Poa  aquatica 

4945 

Trifolium  macrorrhizum,  (clover) 

4211 

Festuca  elatior 

•3988 

2393 

978 

Festuca  calamaria 

3829 

2393 

Phleum  pratense 

1595 

3669 

398 

Elymus  arenarius  (^  sugar) 

3403 

Holcus  mollis 

2393 

1154 

Bromus  sterilis 

2340 

Bromus  littoreus 

973 

2084 

, 

Trifolium  pratense  (clover) 

1914 

Dactylis  cynosupoides 

1898 

Phaiaris  canariensis 

1876  . 

Bromus  multiflorus 

1755 

Arundo  coiorata 

1702 

Medicago  sativa  (lucern) 

1659 

Holcus  odoratus 

611 

1600 

1130 

Dactylis  glomerata 

1089 

1452 

282 

Poa  angustifolia 

1430 

701 

Hordeum  bulbosiin) 

1303 

Holcus  lanatus 

1191 

819 

Poa  fertilis  B 

734 

1170 

112 

Poa  fertilis  A 

1053 

Agrostis  stolonifera 

968 

1042 

Elymus  geniculatus 

1036 

Festuca  d^riuscuia 

1005 

447 

199 

Festuca  pratensis 

m 

447 

Lolium  perenne 

306 

643 

53 

Avena  flayescens 

479 

431 

80 

Cynosurus  cristatus 

407 

479 

Alopecurus  pratensis 

133 

461 

255 

Hedysarum  onobrychis  (sainfoin) 

346 

Po^ 


234 

336 

223 

122 

311 

239 

279 

199 

iir 

^   255 

266 

251 

128 

66 
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Grasses.  Cat  in  flower.    Cut  in  seed.    Latter  math. 

Poa  trivialis 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 
Poa  pratensis 
Avena  elatior 
Agrostis  vulgaris 
Festuca  ovina 

In  a  few  instances,  and  but  in  a  few,  we  are  disposed  to  enter- 
tain opinions  somewhat  different  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's.  We 
should  not  have  spoken  so  undecidedly  respecting  Dr.  Thomson's 
use  of  silicated  potass  as  a  test  of  gum.  p.  74.  We  have  in  vaia 
attempted  to  precipitate  a  recent  solution  of  gum  with  this  sub- 
stance, and  we  imaged  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  would  have 
agreed  with  us  in  attributing  the  effect,  when  it  takes  place,  to  the 
accidental  presence  of  some  acid,  whether  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion or  otherwise.  When  we  read  of  37  proportions  of  hydrogen> 
21  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  oxygen,  as  constituting  wax,  p.  96; 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  idea  of  symmetry  as  the  foundation 
of  the  atomic  system  of  combination,  must  be  wholly  lost,  and 
that  in  cases  so  complicated,  no  advantage  can  be^  derived  from 
referring  in  any  manner  to  the  appropriate  or  equivalent  weights^ 
The  prussic  acid  has  been  lately  obtained,  not '  only'  in  the  state 
of  a  Uquid,  like  the  '  acetic  and  malic,'  p.  106,  but  also  in  that  of 
an  elastic  fluid.  For 'vetches,  viciafaba,^  p.  116,  we  must  read 
beans.  ^  It  was  not  the  '  acetate'  or  '  sugar  of  lead,'  p.  133,  but  a 
subacetate,  that  Mr.  Brande  employed  for  precipitating  the  co- 
louring and  acid  matter  of  wines.  We  are  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  the  tuniip  fly  denominated,  p.  217>  'an  insect  of  die  coly- 
optera  genus,  instead  of  the  coleopterous  order.  Some  other  simi- 
lar errors  of  less  imp<ttiuice  we  omit  to  mention ;  but  we  must 
observe  that  our  author  seems  to  be  mistaken  respecting  the  infe-^ 
rence  from  the  experiments  of  Moutgolfier,  when  he  says  that  they 
/  have  shown,  that  water  niay  be  raised  almojft  to  an  indefinite 
height  by  a  very  small  force,  provided  its  pressure  be  taken  off  by 
continued  divisions  in  the  column  of  fluid :'  for  in  fact  nothing 
more  would  be  gained  by  such  a  subdivision,  than  by  lessening  the 
diameters  of  the  columns  concerned. 

If  any  of  our  agricultural  readers  should  deem  our  abstract  of 
this  interesting  work  too  meagre  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  we  trust 
that  they  will  be  induced  by  its  deficiency  to  study  with  the  more 
attention  the  original  lectures,  and  the  science  tow^hich  they  relate ; 
at  the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  hope,  that  we  have  selected 
some  facts,  and  some  principles,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  prac-? 
tically  usefuli  as  far  as  their  influence  extends.  ; 
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*Aut!vJ     i^The  Worlis  of  Con/ncim^  eontammg  the   Original 

Text  J  wiik  a  Tnfndftlion,     By  J*  Marshmati.   VoL  L    St^ram- 

pore,  printed  at  the  Mb^ion-press.     1809- 
2.  Hqf^e  ^Sinic^ :   Trnnsi^diom  from  the  Fopuhr  Utemiure  of 

the  Chinese,     By  ttie  Rev,  Robert  Morrisou,  Protestant  Mia- 

sioi }  ary  a  t  Can  ton ,     Lo  n  don,  1 8 1  'i , 

THHE  remark  of  Sir  William  Jones  that  *  it  is  to  our  French 
*-  neighbours  we  are  indebted  for  ahnost  every  effort  thai  has 
been  made  to  elucidate  the  language  and  literature  of  Chinii, 
liowever  just  in  his  time,  has  at  length,  we  think ^  ceased  to  be 
so*  Within  the  last  twenty  years  our  own  countrymen  have  paid 
off  with  interest  to  this  *  neighbour*  the  literary  debt  of  two 
centuries,  Witlioat  meaiaing  to  speak  lightly  of  the  laborious 
attention  which  the  Italianj  the  Portugueze,  and  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  those  from  France,  have  bestowed  on  the 
history,  customs,  laws,  and  reputed  ancient  literature  of  China, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  lliat  to  few,  if  to  any  of  thein, 
can  be  assigned  the  merit  of  having  directed  dicir  philological 
studies  to  any  one  point  of  practical  utility •  In  giving  us  abun- 
dance of  theories  and  ingenious  speculations,  they  have  taken  good 
care  not  to  overwhelm  us  witli  such  lights  as  might  enable  us  ti> 
pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  justness  of  their  conclusions.  Indeed 
the  authenticily  of  many  of  their  communications  has  often  been 
called  in  question — less  perhaps  from  the  matter  of  them  than  from 
an  apparently  studied  concealment  of  the  means  that  might  enable 
the  leanied  and  studious  of  Europe  to  examine  the  originals*  The 
ingenious  dissertations  of  Messrs.  De  Gnignes  and  Freret  in  the 
Jli'udemie  des  Imcripiions  ei  Belies  LeitreSj  with  all  their  plausibia 
theories  and  conjectures,  were  calculated  fu  perplex  rather  than  to 
elucidate  j  and  the  copious  contributions  of  the  fathers  Amiot  and 
Cibot  in  the  *  Mi  moires  sur  le$  Ckinois*  are  too  diffuse,  and  their 
notions  of  every  thing  Chinese  too  refined,  to  afford  any  help  to^ 
wards  the  promotion  of  Chinese  literature  in  Europe,  or  the  attain-^ 
ment  even  of  the  Chinese  language.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  glean- 
ings of  Bayer  in  his  Mitsmim  Sinicumf  and  the  more  systematic 
but  studiously  obscure  Mediiationes  Sinice^  of  Fourmont,  not  one 
of  our  *  French  neigh botirs'  has  favoured  the  world  with  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  an  introductory  or  grammatical  treatise  on  this  sin- 
gular language,  or  with  diat  indispensable  help  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  every  foreign  language,  a  dictionary.  In  short  they  have 
given  us  a  profusion  of  die  garnish  of  Chinese  literature,  but  totally 
omitted  the  substantial  and  wholesome  part  of  it  which  cottid 
alone  contribute  to  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  tntellectual 
faculties* 
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The  missionaries^  however,  may,  for  aught  we  Jmow  to  the.cp|[i- 
trary,  be  entitled  to  the  merit  of  good  intentions,  and  it  is  qertam 
tliat  persons  were  not  wanting  in  France  to  follow  up  those 
intentions.  Fourmonthad  prepared,  at  a  considerable  expense  of 
money  and  time,  a  collection  of  types  or  dies,  and  arranged  them  ia 
proper  order  for  printing  a  Chinese  dictionary.  These  types  at  hi3 
death  were  transferred  to  De  Guignes  and  Deshauterayes,  with  n 
view  to  the  publication  of  the  projected  work ;  but  either  from  tlie 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sutnect,  or,  which  is  jmost  likely^ 
of  sufficient  funds,  the  work  made  Uttle  or  iio  progress.  The 
task  Uien  devolved  on  M.  Langl6s,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  no 
better  success,  though  ostensibly  patroiiized  by  the  late  French 
jrijler. 

A  German  quack,  of  the  name  of  Hager,  having,  by  impudence 
pr  adulation,  obtained  the  more  effectual  support  of  Buonaparte, 
iSgured  for  a  time  in  what,  in  Paris,  passed  for  Chinese  literature* 
With  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  even  of  that  lant 
guage,  he  contrived  to  print  two  very  expensive  works,  the  one  on 
the  Mythology  of  China,  and  the  other  on  its  Numismatics.  These 
two  volumes  were  compilations  from  the  writings  of  Eut*opeaii3,  inr 
terspersed  with  wild  theories  and  fanciful  conjectures  of  his  own. 
They  may  be  deemed  by  some  as  curious,  but  can  be  of  no  po8<^ 
sible  use  to  the  student  of  Chinese  literature. 

In  Berlin  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  Montucci  appears  to  have 
lidded  largely  to  his  stock  of  Chinese  literature  since  his  publican 
(ions  in  England,  as  well  as  considerably  to  have  improved  his 
taste.  He  has  not  only  printed  a  Latin  dissertation  '  De  Studih. 
I^inicisy'  and  ^  Remarques  Philologigfues,  IscJ  but  has  made,  as  i^ 
would  seem,  some  progress  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  Chinese  dicr 
^onary,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  such  characters  ai 
{ir^  most  commonly  in  use.  If,  as  we  have  understood,  he  is  ia 
possession  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  a  Chinese  dictionary  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Cardinal  Antonelli,  of  the  College  De  Propaganda 
Fide  at  Naples,  and  which  was  lent  to  Lord  Macartney  on  his  em«- 
t»assy  to  China,  we  believe  he  could  not  possibly  perjform  a  more 
i^ful  service  to  all  those  who  have  any  desire  to  study  the  langupge, 
than  by  printing  a  fac  simile  of  that  excellent  compilation ;  and 
his  familiar  dialogues  in  Chinese,  Latin  aud  French,  for  a  copy  oJF 
which  he  is  indebted  to  our  countryii;ian  Mr.  Raper,  .will  be  found 
to  be  equaltly  useful  to  the  Chinese  scholar. 

At  Halle  the  ingenious  Julius  Von  Klaproth  has  taken  up  th^ 
8tudy  of  the  Chinese  language;  but  for  want  of  a  proper  guidfy 
y^p  observe  with  regret,  that  he  has,  unfortuiia):ely  for  himjself  and 
|he  advancement  of  philology,  plunged  at  once  intp  the  ma«e  of 
Chinese  metaphysics,  and  completely  bewildered  hio^self  ui  ;at- 
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tempting  to  explain  llie  meniiiiig^  if  tliev  ever  hud  any,  which  we 
much  doubt,  of  tJie  kua  or  digrams  or  irigrains,  or  by  whatever 
name  we  may  be  pleas^^d  to  call  thein^  ascribed  to  tb€  first  of  thffif 
liogs,  Fo-shee^  Somethnig  of  the  same  kind  has  befallen  a  mo^ 
derii  French  andior  of  the  name  of  Abel  lUmusat,  as  we  per- 
ceive from  his  *  Essai  sur  ia  Ltrngue  it  la  Linirature  Chmahej'  a 
book  from  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  derive  the  most  distant 
notion  either  of  their  language  or  literature*  It  is,  indecdj  pecidiarly 
unfortunate  that  the  mi/sitcismf  if  we  may  mo  call  it,  of  the  squares, 
circleSj  and  polygons  of  the  venerable  Fo-skees  teapots  should 
have  formed^  in  the  very  threshold,  tlae  great  stumbling-block  of 
almost  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  enter  on  ihe  study  of  Chi- 
nese philology.  Indeed  ^^e  are  quite  persuaded  tlaat  those  lines 
never  had  the  least  relation  to  the  langunge,  but  were  mere  devices 
for  ornamental  purposes;  and  we  would  recommend  to  those,  who 
may  hereafter  be  tempted  to  employ  themselves  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture to  rest  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  one  of  Mr,  Marsh- 
man's  Chinese  assistants  gave  to  him  concemtng  them — ^  that 
those  who  could  understand  them  would  always  be  able  to  detect 
thieves,  and  recover  stolen  goods/ 

In  England  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature  have  already  made  much  greater  progress  than  on  the 
continent.  They  now  form  a  part  of  the  ucquhements  of  the  students 
in  tlie  East  India  College  at  Hertford,  where  there  is  a  regular 
Chinese  professor.  In  liie  College  of  Fort  William  a  very  con^i<^ 
der able  advance  has  been  made ;  and,  though  late,  we  are  pleased 
to  find  that  several  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  Company's  ser- 
i?ice  at  Canton,  have,  since  the  censure  we  were  reluctantly  com- 

} Jelled  to  pass  on  them,  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject.  Tlie 
anguage  of  China  had,  in  fact,  long  been  considered  so  abstruse 
and  difficult  as  to  he  wholly  unattainable  by  foreigners ;  but  this 
idea  has  been  completely  exploded  by  the  extensive  knowledge 
which  several  English  gentlemen  have  acquired  of  it.  Of  these  we 
believe  Sir  George  Staunton  may  fairly  claim  the  first  place ; — his 
knowledge  of  this  singular  language  is  not  only  demonstrated  by 
every  day's  practical  use  of  it  there,  in  written  and  colloquial  com- 
munications with  the  natives,  but  still  more  clearly  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  EeU'le€j  or  fundamental  laws  and  statutes  of  tlia 
empire,  a  work  which,  though  it  cannot  be  placed  in  comparison 
with  Blackstoue^'s  Commentaries,  may  at  least  be  considered  of 
equal  merit,  as  it  certainly  is  uf  equal  importance  to  the  Chinese^ 
'tvith  our  Burn's  Justice  in  England, 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Weston  in  Chinese  literature ;  and  though  we  could  not 
conscientiously  say  much  in  praise  of  his  imperial  poetry^  or  thicrk 
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tery  highly  of  his  '  Chinese  Genesis/  now  that  he  has  begun  at  tb« 
right  end,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning,  we  entertain,  from  hii 
well-known  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  pursuit  after  knowledge,  a 
lively  hope  of  his  success  in  this  line  of  study.  The  rudimental 
characters,  or  keys,  of  the  language  which  he  has  just  published^ 
and  the  free  and  literal  translations  of  the  ChineseMoral  Tale,  we 
can  venture  to  recommend  as  likely  to^  be  useful  to  the  young  stu-" 
dent  in  Chinese  literature ;  but  we  must  be  understood  to  make  atl 
exception  of  that  part  of  his  little  work  which  he  intimates  to 
be  a  grammar  of  the  language,  as  being  not  only  calculated  to 
perplex,  but  also  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  very  erroneous  opi- 
nions. 

We  have  reason  to  expect  something  shortly,  and  we  think 
something  good,  on  Chinese  subjects,  from  an  English  traveller  of 
the  name  of  Manning,  who  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
Chinese  language.  This  gentleman  had  been  for  many  years  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  make  his  way  from  Canton  into  the 
interior  of  China;  for  the  Chinese,  with  their  vigilant  and  instinc*- 
tive  jealousy,  kept  so  strict  an  eye  upon  him  that  he  found  the 
attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable ;  he  therefore  proceeded  by 
•ea  to  Cochinchina,  but  with  no  better  success ;  tlie  people  of  that 
country  being  tinctured  with  the  same,  species  of  political  jealousy 
and  caution  as  their  neighbours.  Determined,  however,  to  perse- 
vere in  his  object,  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and  thence  to  the 
nprdiem  frontier  of  Bengal ;  here  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  pe- 
netrate into  Bootan,  where  he  met  with,  and  by  some  means  or 
other  succeeded  in  engaging  himself  to,  the  commander  of  the  Chi- 
nese forces,  as  his  body  physician ;  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Lassa 
in  Thibet ;  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  thence,  and 
on  the  point  of  realizing  his  hopes  by  proceeding  along  the  upper 
re^on  of  Tartary  to  the  capital  of  China,  when  an  order  was  re- 
ceived from  Pekin  to  recal  the  general,  and  to  send  back,  imme- 
diately, to  Bengal  the  European  physician  whom  he  had  been  guilty 
of  entertaining  about  his  person : — ^so  difficult,  not  to  say  impos- 
^ble  is  it,  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  this  extended  empire,  ta 
elude  Chinese  vigilance ! 

The  Reverend  Robert  Morrison,  Missionary  at  Canton,  appears 
to  have  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  his  application  to  the 
ijtttdy  of  the  Chinese  language.  He  has  not  only  translated  several 
original  works  into  the  English  language,  but  has  printed  the  New 
^Testament  in  the  Chinese  characters ;  and  we  are  informed  that  he 
has  composed  an  introductory  treatise  to  this  extraordinary  lan- 
guage, of  which  report  speaks  liighly,  and  which^  we  trust,  he  will 
not  withhold  from  the  public.  The  East  India  Company,  with 
their  usual  liberality,  have  not  only  allowed  Mr.  Monison  a  salary 
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of  50O/p  a  year  as  inlerpr^ter  daring  tlie  absence  of  Sir  Georgia '    I 
Staunton  J  hut  have  supplied  him  with  a  press,  and  olhei-  niateriuls/'    I 
to  enable  him  to  print  and  diffuse  the  holy  Scriptm^es  through  the 
country,  in  the  Chinese  lan^tiage.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  use      J 
the  implements  llins  entrusted  to  h\^  management  with  becoming* '   I 
discretion ;  though,  wlicn  the  extreme  jealousy  and  the  deep-rooted      | 
prejudices  of  this  singular  people  against  ev^ery  person,  and  thing' 
that  is  foreign  are  taken  into  coiisideratioOj  we  cannot  but  confesi 
our  doubts  of  the  policy  of  entrusting  instruments  of  so  delicate 
and  dangerous  a  nature  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a  gospet 
missionary* 

It  was  re  served  J  however,  for  the  missionary  of  Serampore  f(f      J 
L  favour  l\m  European  world  with  the  first  plain,  simple,  and  intel^^^H 
rligible  introductory  treatise  of  the  Chinese  language;   of  wUicf^H 
treatise  ,we  lia^e  given  hi  a  former  Number  a  very  full  and  detailed*     1 
account.     Had  Mr.  Marsh  man  adhered  to  elementary  tracts,  vo-«       \ 
cahularies  and  dictionaries,  lie  v^ould  have  conferred  a  lasting  bene- 
fit on  those  who  may  have  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  or  whosef 
pursuits  may  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  literature.     No  one 
can  be  better  quLdified  to  classify  and  analyse  the  Chinese  characters       I 
than  Mr>  Marshman.     He  seems  to  possess  the  happy  talent  of       1 
dfecyphering  or  resolving  them  into  their  constituent  parts  with  as 
much  facility  as  a  botanist  will  refer  a  plant  to  its  proper  class  and 
order  in  the  Ltnn^an  system ;  but  here  we  think  his  merit  ends  i 
like  the  botanist  with  his  plants,  he  can  classify  his  symbols  with-^^M 
out  knowing  much  of  their  powers  or  viitnes  ;  and  wlien  he  ceaselHH 
to  be  the  *  pioneer  of  literature/  he  ceases  to  he  respectable.     Tlie 
truth  is,  that  like  most  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Marshman  lias  the^^ 
qualities  of  zeal  and  unwearied  ddigence ;  but  he  is  deficient  i{)^^| 
taste  and  judgment*     He  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  woraii^^ 
choice  of  a  subject  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  formidable^  '   I 
L  volume  of  740  pages  now  before  us,  and  which  is  but  one  half  of 
Itlie  laborious  drudgery  lie  ftas  undertaken  to  accomplish.    The  style 
I  of  Confucius  is  not  the  style  of  the  present  day.     ITie  appJicatiou 
[of  a  Chinese  symbol  varies  with  the  times,  and  with  the  rank  end 
[situation  of  the  person  who  makes  use  of  it;  besides  this^  most  of 
[the  characters  have  a  literal  and  a  figurative  meaning;  and  some* 
ptimes  the  same  character  has   opposite  significations*     Many  of 
those  which   Ijave  the  reputation  of  a  very  high  antiquity  are  sup-* 
posed  to    include  widiin   themselves  certain    great  moral  truths, 
others,  beautiful  and  appropriate  allusions,  or  the  elegant  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment,  to  be  comprehended  and  felt  only  by  the  great 
land  the  learned;  and  most  of  them  are  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,    "^llie 'Emperor  issues  his  edicts  through  the  medium  of  these      j 
ancient  characters  J  attd  generally  in  measured  sentences,     tf  he  '  j 
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should  ask  his  minisiters  to  tea,  or  give  bis  consent  to  a  petitioni  he 
mu^  do  it  at  least  in  a  distich. 

'  The  disciples  of  Confucius^  in  preserving  his  moral  mtxiotw^ 
imitated  bis  style.  That  a  plain  man  like  Mr.  Marshroan, 
in  attempting  to  translate  symbols  of  this  description  into  the? 
English  language,  \i'ithout  any  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
and  habits  of  thinking  which  prevail  annong  the  Chinese,  should, 
altogether  fail,  and  frequently  write  nonsense,  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising;  but  we  confess  that  we  wpre  not  prepared  for  the 
extremely  mean  and  meagre  dress  in  which  he  hds  exhibited  these 
homely  truths  of  the  great  si^e :  they  are  absolutely  disgusting  from 
their  nakedness ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  manual  of  ft 
village  schoolmistress  or  parish  clerk  never  exhibited  a  set  of  maxima 
more  trite  and  puerile  than  those  to  be  found  in  every  page  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Marshman's  tremendous  quarto,  Con- 
fucius might  in  his  time,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  unenlightened  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  dwelt,  have  been  considered  as  a  holy  man  and 
a  great  philosopher ;  but,  judging  him  by  his  writings,  we  are  per- 
fectly astonished  his  name  should  ever  have  survived  his  natural  life, 
much  less  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  time  with  in- 
creased honours  and  veneration.  His  works  ought  never  to  appear 
in  any  language  but  that  in  which  they  were  written.  So  long  as 
his  dogmas  remain  enveloped  in  mystical  symbols,  we  may  suppos(^ 
them,  with  the  Chinese,  to,  be  profoundly  wise,  and  divinely  true  ; 
but  when  submitted  to  Mr.  Marshman's  translation,  the  charm 
is  at  once  dispelled,  and  we  find  nothing  remaining  but  the  mere 
caput  mortuum  of  some  stale  remark  or  homely  truth. — ^The  fol- 
lowing are  two  of  what  Mr.  Marshman  calls  the  '  aayings'  of  this : 
venerable  sage, 

,     *  Chee  (that  is,  Confuciu$)  says,  a  cornered  vessel  without  its  corners^ 
how  is  it  a  cornered  vessel  ?  how  is  it  indeed  a  cornered  vessel  ^ 

^NiiiMfaou  says,  does  Hoo^chee  approve  of  the  present  ruler  of  Wye? 
C^^e-K'do;ig. (Confucius)  replied.  Humph!  I  must  inquire?' 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  on  the  injudicious 
choice  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Marshman  has  made  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents,  principally  because  he  seems  to  have  under- 
taken the  task  from  a  persuasiou  that  his  book  will '  convey  an  idea 
of  Chinese  literature,*  and  '  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  that  most 
curious  and  difficult  language.'  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  quite 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  calculated  to  do  either,  whue  it  • 
must  cpnvey  to  the  world  a  most  wretched  idea  of  the  attainments 
of  th^  celebrated  sage.  The  whole  scope  of  his  maxims,  or  pro- 
verbs, or  '  sayings,'  is  the  inculcation  of  a  dull  passive  morality. 
Patience,  obedience,  gravity,  and  taciturnity  are  the  cardinal  points 
on  which  the  ethics  of  Confucius  turn ;  and  what  Confucius  was, 
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tbe  thoroi^h  bred  Chinese  is  at  this  day — a  mere  automaton;  whose 
every  motion  b  regulated  and  adjusted  with  the  nicety  of  a  piece  of. 
clock-work.  .The  spring  and  elasticity  of  mind  which,  by  ope- 
riiting  on  the  animal  machine,  occasions  all  the.diversi^  and  irre* 
gularity  that  characterize  its  movements  in  our  western  hemi-* 
sphere,  will  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  a  Chinese.  The  powers  of  his 
n^ind  are  tamed  down  to  die  same  state  of  inactivity  with  those  of 
the  body.  In  his  public  transactions  he  must  suppress  every  pas- 
sion, but  may  without  censure  give  them  full  scope  in  private.  He 
is  always  artful,  and  always  heartless ;  virtuous  in  appearance,  ex- 
tFemely  vicious  in  reality ;  and  at  the  moment  that  moral  sentences 
flow  from  his  lips,  his  heart  is  most  probably  intent  on  the  secret 
commission  of  some  dishonest  act. 

.  To  convey  to  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  Lun-yee  (conver-> 
•ations  and  maxims)  which,  in  his  aukward  phraseology,  Mr* 
Marshman  calls  Lun-gnee,  we  shall  extract  a  few  of  '  the^ayings 
of  the  Chinese  sage,'  by  which  we  do  not  expect  that  they  will 
be  either  much  amused  or  instructed.  They  will  bear  in  mind  how- 
ever how  much  depends  on  the  visible  symbol  in  the  original,  and 
that  it  is  Mr.  Marshman  who  speaks  and  not  Confucius. 

*  The  upright  man  will  not  be  left  destitute ;  he  will  have  friends.' 

'  If  in  serving  the  ruler  you  advise  him,  he  will  disgrace  you  ;  if  you 
advise  a  friend,  he  will  avoid  you.' 

'  Chee  (Confucius)  says,  a  sage  I  am  unable  to  behold ;  could  I  ob- 
tain a  sight  of  an  honest  man  this  would  suffice.' 

^  Chee  conversed  not  about  curious  arts,  nor  brutal  strength,  nor  in- 
surrection, nor  the  deity.' 

*  Qui-nmn-chee  reflected  thrice  and  then  proceeded  to  action.  Ckee 
heard  and  said,  reflect  perpetually,  this  best  answers  the  purpose.' 

*  Gnan-in  and  Qui-loo  one  day  ministering  to  Ckee,  he  said,  why  do 
not  each  of  you  mention  his  particular  desire?  Qin-loo  says,  I  wish  for 
a  carnage  and  horses,  robes  light  and  beautiful,  then  lending  to  a 
friend,  if  he  spoil  them  I  would  not  be  angry.  Gman-in  says,  my  de- 
sire is  neither  to  publish  my  virtues  nor  to  boast  of  my  labours.  Qi»- 
loo  says,  I  wish  to  hear  Chee%  desire.  It  is,  that  the  aged  be  placed  in 
a  state  of  ease ;  that  friends  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  orphans 
nourished.' 

*  Chee  says,  coarse  rice  for  food,  water  to  drink,  and  the  bended  arm 
for  a  pillow ;  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  even  in  these :  without  virtue, 
both  riches  and  honour  to  me  seem  like  the  passing  cloud.' 

'  Chee  being  upon  a  river,  says,  in  this  manner  does  the  river  per- 
petually flow.     It  stays  not  day  or  night.' 

*  Chee  was  in  the  Chki  country  for  three  months,  hearing  Lun*%  mu- 
sic, and  knew  not  the  taste  of  his  meat.  He  said,  I  had  no  idea  of 
music  arriving  at  this  degree  of  perfection.' 

.'The  stable  was  on  fire,  Chee  coming  from  the  palace  says,  "  are, 
die  men  injured  ?"  He  did  not  inquire  respecting  the  horses.' 

The 
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The  whole  volume,  large  as  it  is,  is  made  up  of  this  kind  of  isen-* 
fences,  except  one  section,  in  which  we  have  all  his  actions,  bis 
demeanour  on  particular  occasions,  dress,  and  habits  of  life  recorded 
by  his  disciples  with  laudable^minuteness,  for  the  instruction  of  sue** 
ceeding  generations^  We  are  told,  that  *  on  entering  the  palace  be 
lifted  up  his  joined  hands  by  way  of  salutation,  as  a  bird  moves  it9 
wings ;'  that  on  such  occasions  he  was  profoundly  silent ;  that  he 
held  in  his  breath;  never  trod  on  the  threshold  in  passing  a  door; 
that  he  did  not  talk  in  his  sleep,  nor  converse  at  meals ;  that  he  eat 
raw  meat  cut  into  fine  shreds ;  that  he  did  not  much  relish  fish  or 
flesh  that  was  tainted,  or  not  dressed  with  the  proper  sauce ;  that  be 
always  eat  ginger  at  his  meals ;  that  he  did  not  like  unripe  frui'ts  ; 
that  he  never  wore  light  green  nor  deep  red  robes ;  that  the  right 
sleeve  was  shorter  than  the  left,  and  that '  in  time  of  loud  thunder 
or  strong  wind,  the  sage  would  alter  his  countenance ;'  with  manj 
other  notices  of  equal  importance,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
commented  upon,  and  received  innumerable  annotations  and  el^jp^ 
cidations  in  all  ages  by  the  learned  philosophers  of  China. 

The  works  that  bear  the  stamp  of  this  renowned  sage's  authoritjf 
are  called  the  Ou-kins,  or  *  the  five  books  of  superior  eminence/ 
They  consist  of  the  le-kingf  or  mystical  lines  of  Fo^shee,  which 
puzzled  even  the  philosopher ;  the  Shoo-king^  or  book  of  ancient 
history:  the  Shee-king,  or  book  of  odes,  chiefly  laudatory;  the 
Chun-shoo,  or  local  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  his  native  pro- 
vince ;  and  the  Lee-king^  or  book  of  ceremonials  adapted  to  every 
situation  and  circumstance.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Se-shoo, 
or  '  the  four  books,'  consisting  of  Ta'-hio,  *  the  great  science,  *  or 
art  of  governing  others  by  first  subduing  our  own  passions  ;VCAt£/rg« 
young,  *  the  middle  path,'  or  way  to  happiness  by  governing  the 
passions ;  the  Lun-yte,  of  which  we  ha\^  been  speaking,  and  the  book 
of  Meftg'tse,  a  philosopher  and  disciple  of  the  sage,  containing  dis-^ 
courses  on  reason,  and  justice  and  virtue-^^-all  of  which  profess.to 
contain  the  doctrines,  the  opinions  and  the  maxims  of  Confucius. 

Mr.  Marshman's  life  of  Confucius  is  a  very  meagre  perform-^ 
ance.  Had  he  consulted  the  12th  volume  of  the  M^moires  sur  leg 
Chinois,  which  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  biography  of  the  sage^ 
compiled  from  Chinese  authorities,  by  P^re  Amiot,  he  might  have 
rendered  it  somewhat  more  eventful^  though  this  good  father's  me^ 
moir  is,  after  all,  but  a  dull  and  uninteresting  compilation. 

The  Hone  Sinic(B  of  Mr.  Morrison  presents  us,  among  other 
specimens  of  ^  the  popular  literature  of  the  Chinese,'  with  the  trans^ 
lation  of  another  of  the  four  books  containing  the  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  sage,  and  compiled  by  hb  immediate  disci-* 
pies.   It  stands  the  first  in  order^  and  is  qsilled  the  la-^hio,  or  Great 
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Science;  By  comparing  it  with  the  verbal  translation  into  Latin, 
which  ^I'efind  in  the  Musanm  Sinicum  of  Bayer,  we  observe  no 
material  difference  in  the  sense,  and  are  therefore  led  to  condiide 
that  Uiese  translators  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning.  After  stating 
briefly  that  the  *  Great  Science'  contains  three  tibings — *  a  clear 
illustration  of  resplendent  virtue — of  the  renovation  of  a  people — 
and  how  to  reach  the  utmost  bounds  of  goodness/  the  sage  pro« 
ceeds: 

*  All  things  have  an  origin  and  a  conclusion ;  every  aflbir  has  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  To  know  that  which  comes  first  and  that  which  is 
l^i  approximates  to  reason. 

'  The  prince  who  therefore  wishes  that  illustrious  virtue  may  be  uil« 
derstood  under  the  whole  heavens,  must  first  govern  well  his  own  king* 
dom  :  he  who  wishes  to  govern  well  his  kingdom  must  first  regulate  his 
family ;  he  who  wishes  to  regulate  his  family,  must  first  adorn  with 
Virtue  his  own  person ;  he  who  would  adorn  with  virtue  his  own  person, 
must  first  rectify  his  heart;  he  who  wishes  to  rectify  his  heart,  must 
first  purify  his  motives  ;*  he  who  would  purify  his  motives,  must  first 
perfect  his  knowledge :  knowledge  has  for  its  object  the  nature  of 
things. 

*  The  nature  and  substance  of  things  first  exist,  and  are  afterwards 
known ;.  if  known,  the  motix-e  will  be  purified ;  after  the  motive  is  puri* 
fied',  the  heart  will  be  rectified  ;  the  heart  being  rectified,  the  person 
will  be  adorned  with  virtue ;  when  the  person  is  adorned  with  virtue, 
then  the  family  will  be  regulated ;  when  the  family  is  regulated,  th« 
nation  will  be  governed  well ;  when  nations  are  governed  well,  under 
the  whole  heaven  will  be  tranquillity  and  happiness.'* 

By  what  possible  way,  unless  from  the  extravagant  misrepreseiw 
tations  of  the  works  of  Confucius  by  the  Catholic  missionaries,  thft 
name  of  this  person  should  have,  by  any  accident,  travelled  out  of 
China  or  been  held  up  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  wa 
are  not  able  to  discover ;  nor  can  we  imagine  on  what  grounds  h^ 
has  been  compared  witb^ Solomon,  with  Pythagoras,  with  Socra- 
tes, and  even  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  from  any  thing  he  has  left  behind,  what  those  immense 
benefits  are  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  conferred  on  his  grateful 
coiUntrymen,  and  which  through  so  many  ages  have  procured  for 
his  memory  little  short  of  divine  honours,  and  enriched  his  poste* 
rity  with  the  more  substantial  advantages  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
distinction. 

^The  family  of  Confucius,'  says  P^re  Amiot,  '  is  without  contro- 
versy, the  most  ancient  and  the  most  illustrious  of  any  now  existing  bti 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  since  it  can  prove  a  descent  of  more  than  4000l 
years,  and  has  shone  more  or  less,  but  always  witli  6clat,  from  its  ori- 
gin to  the  present  day.     It  embraces  princes,  kings,  aud  empecom ; 

•  Hor»  SinicflBf  p.  21.  *    - 
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and,  in  spite  of  revplutions,  which  have  more  than  once  overwhelmed 
the  empire  in  the  course  of  this  long  period,  it  has  invariably  been  in 
possession  of  some  hereditary  title,  in  favour  of  which  it  has  enjoyed 
honourable  distinction/ 

His  biographers,  who  are  pretty  numerous,  agree  in  carrying 
his  descent  upwards  to  Hoang-tee,  (about  2630  years  befpre 
Christ,)  through  64  generations ;  and  downwards  to  the  present 
time  through  72  generations.  Of  the  truth  of  the  descending  series 
we  believe  there  can  be  no  great  doubt;  the  honours,  the  distinc- 
tions^ aud  the  offices  of  each  lineal  descendent,  with  the  dates  of 
their  respective  births,  ages,  and  deaths,  being  handed  down  on  the 
page  of  history  in  an  uninterrupted  chain ;  but  the  history  of  his 
ancestors  we  suspect  to  be  purely  imaginary.  Indeed  we  have  a 
very  strong  opinion  that,  much  as  has  been  written  on  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  both  by  themselves  and  their  eulogists  of 
Europe,  no  authentic  documents  ever  did  exist  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  Confucius  (about  550  years  before  the  Christian  era,)  and 
that  the  boasted  virtues  of  Yao  and  Chun,  and  the  wisdom  oi  Hoang- 
tee  rest  solely  on  the  authority  of  Confucius,  who,  in  fact,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  civilizer  of  China ;  and  from  whom  the  real  his- 
tory of  that  country  has  an  authentic  date.  This  suggestion  we  are 
fully  aware  is  a  bold  heresy  that  will  startle  the  adherents  for  the 
antiquity  of  this  great  empire,  and  we  therefore  feel  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  ancient  people  through 
the  wilds  of  barbarism,  where  a  mass  of  fabulous  absurdity  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  probabilities  of  tradition,  as  to  make  the  few 
and  feeble  lights  but  the  more  confused  and  indistinct,  and  where 
conjecture  must  supply  the  total  want  of  traditionary  testimony,  will 
seldom  be  attended  with  any  thing  satisfactory,  ^nd  is  but  too 
often  calculated  to  mislead.  In  rejecting,  however,  all  the  fabu- 
lous part  of  Chinese  history,  as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  we 
do  it  less  on  the  ground  of  its  character  in  that  respect  than  on 
that  of  its  obvious  derivation  from  Hindoo  chronology  which  the 
Brahmins  (who  are  known  to  have  entered  China  about  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  probably  before  tl\at  period)  have  contrived  to  in- 
terweave with,  and  indeed  to  make  the  foundation  of,  all  their  his-' 
torical  records,  and  of  their  origin  as  a  nation.  The  temples  of 
Fo  and  TaO'tse  are  the  great  workshops  in  which  the  early  part  of 
Chinese  annals  were  first  fabricated,  and  from  which  they  still  con- 
'  tinue  to  be  abundantly  issued.  The  facility  with  which  such  absurr 
dities  were,  in  the  first  instance,  received  by  the  Chinese,  and  their 
invariable  and  universal  admission  into  their  grave' compositions, 
whether  of  history  or  chronology,  afford  no  mean  proofs  of  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  Brahmins  must  have  found  the  people  of 
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this  country^  and  of  the  low  state  of  literature,  in  which  they  have 
since  continoed.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  there  is,  at  this 
fnoment,  a  little  tract  called  the  Sino^al-'/uii,  '  Instructions  for 
little  Children,'  in  universal  use  in  the  schools  of  China,  which  be- 
gins thus : 

•  In  remote  antiquity,  the  \raters  rushed  m — the  waters  flowed 
abundantly — the  waters  became  at  rest — the  wateiS  subsided/  (each  of 
these  four  states  of  the  water  is  expressed  by  a  single  symbof,)  *  and, 
•having  cut  off  the  higher  or  more  ancient  periods  of  time,  material 
bodies  were  produced.  The  venerable  family  of  heaven,  great  and 
small,  were  thirteen  persons,  each  lived  18,000  years :  the  veneraUe 
family  of  earth,  great  and  small,  were  eleven  persons;  each  lived 
WfiOO  years:  t^e  venerable  family  of  man  were  nine  persons ;, each 
lived  45,600  yean..  The  family  of  Yenquo  (fruit- bearing  taught  men 
to  till  the  ^ound,  to  plant  trees  and  fruits,  and  to  build  houses,  'rha 
family  of  Lui-gin  (man  of  fire)  by  the  friction  of  wood  produced  fire, 
instructed  mankind  to  melt  and  forge  the  different  metals,  and  to  boil 
their  victuals.' ♦* 

Such  also  in  substance  is  the  commencement  of  all  the  be^ 
authenticated  histories  of  China  ^  and  the  book  in  question,  so  well 
calculated  for  the  '  Instruction  of  little  Children,'  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  China.  Among 
others  M^  Baillyf  has  shrewdly  conjectured,  tliat  by  reading  days 
insteacl  of  years,  we  shall  make,  out  of  the  three  periods  above  meor 
tioned,  the  space  of  time  nearly  which  is  generally  reckoned  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  flood,  and  that  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  considered  as  some  confused  knowledge  of  antedir 
luvian  chronology.  M.  Bailly  may  make  out  of  it  what  he  can, 
but  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  it  is  not  history ;  nor  do  we  see  with 
the  learned  astronomer  what  analogy  there  is  between  the  three  Ju' 
milies  and  the  reign  of  the  gods,  the  demigods,  and  heroes  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks.  There  is  no  end  to  conjectures 
and  analogies  of  this  kind.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  t^ie 
agency  of  water,  the  almost  universal  creed — the  Hindoo  serp^jt 
which  churned  the  eartli  out  of  the  great  ocean — the  Chinese  ser^ 
pent,  in  which  the  body  of  Fo-shee  ended — and  tlie  serpent  whiw 
terminated  that  of  Cecrops — are  Analogies  sufficiently  striking,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  an  ingenious  theory,  but  can  never  be 
admitted  as  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  fact,  and  at  mQSt 
afford  but  a  mere  presumption  of  a  common  origin. 

Leaving  then  all  the  conjectural  and  fabulous  histories  with  whicb 
the  Ho-chun^  or  priests  of  Fo  have  so  liberally  interlarded  the 
annals  of  China,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  only  thai 
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most  approved  and  esteemed  of  their  histories^  knoiii'n  by  the  ns,me 
of  Tong'kierirkang-mouj  which  was  selected  by  the  Emperor  Kntig- 
sheey  as  the  one  most  proper  to  be  translated  into  the  Maatchu 
language  for  the  information  of  his  Tartar  subjects ;  and  which 
P^re  Mailla  with  indefatigable  assiduity  translated  at  the  same  time 
into  French*  ITiis  Herculean  task  when  completed  was  published 
,in  Paris  under  the  name  of  Histoire  Genera/e  de  la  Chine,  by  the 
Abb6  Grozier,  in  fourteen  large  quarto  volumes,  with  a  supple- 
mentary volume  by  the  Abb^  himself.  In  tlie  early  part  of  this 
history,  from  the  reigns  of  Fo-shee^  Chin-7iong  and  Hoang-tee 
down  to  Chun;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  2963  to  2Q08  before 
the  Christian'  era,  there  is  evidently  much  obscurity  and  fabia ; 
many  improbable  events,  and  dates  and  ages  not  easily  reconciliable, 
till  we  come  down  to  the  time  of  Confucius;  still,  as  all  early  his- 
tory in  every  nation  is  mixed  with  some  portion  of  fable,  we  should 
be  willing  to  allow  authenticity  to  the  Chinese  annals  piior  to  the 
age  of  Confucius,  if  sufficient  testimony  could  be  produced,  that 
any  such  documentary  annals  actually.existed  before  his  time.  But 
how  stands  the  factf  llie  supposed  original  work,  which  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  first  three  princes  who  governed  China, 
Fo-shee,  Chin-nong  and  Uoang-tee,  was  called  the  San-fen;  and 
that  of  the  five  succeeding  prhices,  concluding  with  the  united 
reign  of  Yao  and  Chun,  and  forming  a  separate  work,  the  Ou-tien: 
of  the  former  it  is  fairly  avowed  that  nothing  remains  except  the 
name,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  greater  part  has  long  been  lost ; 
an  imperfect  fragment  of  it  only  having  been  saved  by  being 
copied  at  the  beginning  of  the  Shoo-king.  Now  this  Shoe-king  is 
one  of  the  five  classical  books  of  China,  ascribed  to  Confucius ; 
and  it  comprizes  the  history  of  the  kings  or  emperors  from  Yao 
and  Chun,  down  to  his  own  times ;  the  originals  of  which  history,  no 
one  ever  pretended  to  have  seen  any  more  than  the  original  of  th^ 
fragment  in  question.  The  learned  indeed  make  no  scruple  of 
ascribing  the  whole  five  classics  or  Ou^kirig  (five  books  of  superior 
{eminence)  to  Confucius.  To  him  alone  the  merit  is  given  of  trans- 
mitting ithem  to  posterity;  but  he  is  said  to  have  collected  and 
jpreserved,  not  to  have  composed  them.  Lake  the  Ossian  of  Mac- ' 
pherson,  however,  the  originals,  from  vvhich  he  drew  his  mate- 
rials, have  never  appeared.  It  will  follow  therefore,  that  the 
nation  in  his  time  could  not  have  been  highly  polished,  or  copies  of 
these  works  now  held  so  sacred,  would  necessarily  have  been  multi- 
plied. The  Chinese,  however,  have  an  answer  to  this  objection. 
About  230  years  beforeChrist  and  250  years  after  the  death  of  Coa7 
fncius,  a  conqueror  and  a  madman  of  die  name  of  Shee-hoangrtee., 
hairing  reduced  to  subjection  the  tributary  and  refractory  provinr 
^Pfi,  and  fprmed  them  into  one  great  empire,  conceived  tb^  wicked 
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prgject  of  destroying  all  the  records  of  the  country,  in  order  that  its 
history  might^commence  with  his  reign.  Accordii^ly  there  was  a 
general  conflagration  of  all  the  books  in  the  empire  excepting  such 
as  treated  of  medicine  or  agriculture.  Thus,  say  they,  was  the  em- 
pire thrown  back  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  for  a  period  of  about 
sixty  years,  when  under  a  new  and  more  favourable  dynasty  the  love 
of  letters  began  to  revive.  Sixty  years,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a 
very  short  period  for  so  multitudinous  and  highly  polished  a  peo- 
ple to  have  lost  all  traces  of  their  modern  as  well  as  ancient  lite^ 
rature — ^but  to  proceed  with  dieir  story.  High  rewards  were  offered 
to  any  one  who  should  discover  a  copy  of  the  ancient  records,  and 
particularly  of  die  hundred  chapters  of  the  Shoo-king  compiled 
by  Confucius ;  but  no  copy  could  be  found.  Its  short  sentences 
were  then,  as  tliey  now  are,  got  by  heart  and  fixed  in  the  memory 
df  all  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  learned;  but  after  a  lapse  of 
sixty  years  most  of  tliose  who  knew  the  Shoo-king  were  either  dead 
or  had  lost  the  recollection  of  it.  At  l^gih,  however,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Foo-sengy  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  was  discover- 
ed, who  at  one  time  could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Shoo^king  by 
beart,  and  still  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  To  this  man, 
now  become  too  feeble  to  leave  his  home,  was  dispatched  one  of 
the  historiographers  of  the  empire.  The  old  man  was  wholly 
unable  to  write  the  characters  of  the  language,  and  his  articulation 
was  so  imperfect  that  the  historian  was  unable  to  discriminate  the 
syllabic  sounds  which  require  uncommon  nicety  of  pronunciation 
to  free  them  from  ambiguity.  'JThis  inconvenience,  however,  was 
removed  in  a  certain  degree  through  the  medium  of  Foo-seng^n 
daughter  who,  first  receiving  the  words  from  her  father,  afterwards 
repeated  them  to  the  historian.  In  this  manner  they  got  through 
about  twenty-nin/3  books  or  sections  of  the  Shoo-king^  which  how- 
ever FoO'Seng  had  condensed  into  twenty-five,  and  here  they  were 
obliged  to  stop,  the  infirmities  of  Foo-seng  not  permitting  him  to 
proceed. 

•  This  part  of  the  Shoo-king,  thus  recovered,  did  not,  it  seems, 
obtain  the  implicit  belief  of  the  learned,  yet  a  multitude  of  copies 
were  written  out,  and  anxiously  sought  after.,  from  a  desire  pf  com- 
paring those  passages  which  they  recollected  to  have  heard  their 
fathers  repeat :  and  this  doubtful  fragment  of  the  Ancient  History 
of  China  was  the  only  remaining  document  of  the  annals  of  thiat 
country  at  the  period  of  about  130  years  before  Christ!  Con* 
fessing  so  much,  the  Chinese,  however,  have  still  a  resource  left 
to  silence  the  objections  of  the  sceptical.  About  this  period  a 
prince  of  Loo  (in  whose  territories  Confucius  was  born  and  his 
descendants  still  lived)  had  the  unexpected  good  fortune,  in,  clearing 
away  an  old  building  to  erect  on  its  site  a  temple  in  honour   of 
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the  sage,  to  discover  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  walls  an  imperfect^ 
copy  of  the  Shoe-king,  together  with  two  other  works  of  Confucitis. 
They  were  very  much  devoured  by  worms;  the  character,  in 
which  they  were  written,  was  very  ancient,  entirely  out  of  use,  and 
not  understood.  This,  to  be  sure,  sounds  rather  oddly  to  us  bar- 
barians of  the  western  world,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
present  language  of  China  was  invented  since  the  days  of  Confu- 
cius, or  that,  in  his  time  very  few  could  read  and  write  the  cha- 
racter then  in  use.  The  learned  of  the  empire  were  summoned, 
the  copy  of  the  newly  discovered  Shoo-king  laid  before  them,  and 
collated  with  the  fragment  taken  down  from  the  recollection  of 
'FoO'Sengy  and  after  much  time  and  labour,  they  were  foimd  to  difFet 
very  little  excepting  in  the  divisions  of  the  chapters.  Having  thus 
lijt  upon  the  key  for  decyphering  the  obsolete  characters  of  Con- 
fucius, they  at  length  obtained  twenty-nine  complete  chapters  in 
eddition  to  those  twenty-nine  recollected  by  Foo-seng,  making  the 
fifty-eight  sections  of  which  the  Shoo-kiugis  composed. 

Still,  however,  the  continuation  of  the  Shoo-king  or  Tchun-seou, 
which  brings  down  the  annals  of  China  to  the  philosopher's  own 
time,  was  wanting;  a  copy  of  it  was  produced  from  some  of  the 
remote  corners  of  the  empire,  whither  it  had  been  conveyed  by 
one  of  the  historiographers  of  the  court.  Encouraged  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  so  many  important  documents,  the  Emperor  Han-ou-tie 
oflFered  by  proclamation  considerable  rewards  for  all  manner  of 
records  that  should  be  brought  to  the  magistrates  of  the  respective 
provinces.  A  mass  of  materials  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  Tse-ma-tany  who,  at  his  death,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Tse-ma-tsien,  who  lived  to  complete  the  history  of  the  empire, 
collected  from  the  documents  so  procured,  and  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Restorer  of  History,  From  this  period,  being 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  down  to  the  present 
time,  their  annals  we  believe  have  been  continued  without  inter- 
ruption ;  and  their  fidelity,  as  far  at  least  as  the  succession  of  em- 
perors is  concerned,  is  corroborated  by  the  existence  of  a  corre- 
sponding succession  of  the  coins  of  each  reign. 
•  Such  is  the  story  of  the  early  records  of  Chipa  as  told  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  to  which  an  European  reader  will  not  readif^ 
yield  implicit  credence.  If  however  the  facts  of  that  history  are 
,  uncorroborated  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  contemporaneous 
historians,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  remain  also  uncontradicted. 
Confucius  w^s  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  but  Herodotus  knew 
nothing  of  China,  and  Confucius  knew  nothing  but  of  China;  we 
are  left  therefore  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  probability  and 
consistency  of  the  facts  that  are  narrated.     If  we  believe  that  Shee- 
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honng'Ue  ordered  the  bogks^  of  the  empire  to  be  burnt  atid  accpm- 
plislied  that  order,  He  must  also  believe  the  number  to  have  been 
very  few  and  limited  to  a  very  few  persons^  and  even  then  it  would 
fippear  incredible  that  sncli  an  ordi^r  shoidd  be  accomplished  over 
tlie  whole  of  -au  empire  of  14<X>  n»lles  in  length  and  1^00  in  breadtb* 
It  was  liltle  short  of  si  miracle  that  the  only  book  in  which  the 
records  of  3000  years  nearly  had  been  preserved,  sboidd  be 
iiaved,  and  that  when  found  after  such  a  lapse  of  years,  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  was  written  should  be  unknown  und  obso- 
letej  and  that  the  only  key  to  decypher  ,it  should  be  found  in  the 
recollection  of  an  old  man  of  ninety.  We  must  ground  our  be- 
lief of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  history  of  China,  prior  to 
the  time  of  Confucius,  on  this  man's  recollection  and  on  the  ob- 
Bolete  document^  to  which  it  aflPorded  a  key;  and  after  all  tliis 
we  must  believe  that  Confucius  did  write,  aTid  possessed  authentic 
materials  for  w riling ,  this  Shoo- king  thus  miraculously  recovered • 
In  shortj  believing  alj  ihis,  we  must  conclude  the  mighty  empire 
of  China  to  have  been  in  a  stale  of  gri)Sii  ignoranre  and  barbarism, 
and  that  literature  had  mude  little  or  no  progress  in  the  time  of 
Confucius.  The  extraordinary  htminge  paid  to  bis  memory  more  , 
from  lon^  dustom  than  any  merit  which  his  writings  possess^  is 
some  proof  of  the  paucity  of  sages  and  philosophers  that  exiisted 
before  or  since  his  time*  Indeed  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man  in  any  age  or  nation  has  acquired  so  eminent  a  station  in  the 
temple  of  fame  with  so 'slender  a  portion  of  desert  as  the  Chinese 
sage ;  and  that  there  is  to  be  found  rporf  worjdly  \^'isdom  and  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  in  a  single  chapter  of  Solo- 
mon, than  in  the  seven  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Marsli man's  J^uti'^ 
gnee  already  published,  and,  we  predict,  in  the  seven  hundred  more 
■with  which  we  arc  threatened ;  but  to  know  this  is  a  point  gained| 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marsh  man's  extraordinary  perse- 
verance in  sin  mounting  difficulties  that  would  appal  men  of  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  vihich  perhaps  after  all,  will  not  be  deemed  worth 
the  paiu^j  they  have  cost  in  conqueriug  them. 

If,  however,  Mr,  Marshman  has  laboured  to  little  purpose  as  « 
translator,  he  has,  without  expressly  intending  it,  conferred  on  us  a 
benefit  of  a  higher  nature.  His  work  is  indeed  the  best  of  satires 
on  that  foolish  or  malignant  admiration  which  has  so  long  laboured 
to  persuade  th^  westeni  world,  that  tlieir  literature  and  religion  are 
but  childishness  in  comparison  of  the  wisdom  and  illumination  of 
the  great  Confucius,  and  thttt  the  antiquity  of  the  divine  records  ti 
but  of  a  late  date,  when  contrasted  wjtli  the  countless  ages  of  the 
authentic  history  of  China. 
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Art.  VI.  1.  Practical  Observations  on  Ectropium^  Artifitial 
Pupil,  and  Cataract.  By  William  Adams,  Member  of  thfe 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Oculist  Extraordinary  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Londoti.  18 IS?, 
pp.  268 ;  with  three  Plates. 

2.  Official  Papers  relating  to  Operations  performed  by  Order  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Moyal  Hospital  at  Greenzmch,  for  the 
Purpose  of  ascertaining  the  general  Efficacy  of  the  new  Modes 
of  Treatme7it  practised  hy  Mr.  Ad2Lms.  8vo.    London.    1814. 
pp.  25. 

nPHE  opinions  of  practical  surgeons  have  never  yet  been  per- 
-^  fectly  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  different  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  diseases  of  the  eye :  and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  thq 
subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  tlie  comparison  of 
these  successive  publications,  in  the  first  of  which  the  ingenious 
author  has  described  a  new,  and  apparently  successful  mode  of  re- 
moving  the  opaque  crystalline  lens  in  cases  of  cataract,  intended 
universally  to  supersede  the  practice  of  exti*action,  which  has  been, 
adopted  by  the  best  modem  oculists ;  while  be  informs  us  in  the 
second,  after  an  interval  of  less  than  two  years,  that  wherever  the 
cataract  is  hard,  he  now  finds  it  most  eligible  to  extract  it  at  once^ 
but  by  a  process  totally  different  from  the  common  operation ;  and 
he  is  so  confident  of  the  merit  of  this  improvement,  as  to  assert, 
'  that'  it  possesses  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  pos* 
Bible  for  extraction  to  arrive  at.'  These  expressions  are  certainly 
strong ;  but,  although  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conjecture  respect^ 
ing  the  nature  of  this  new  and  secret  operation,  vve  are  not  unwil-; 
lin^  to  admit  the  force  of  many  of  the  inventor's  reasonings,  and 
the  apparent  superiority  of  the  success  of  his  practice.  We  have 
pever  been  amongst  the  warmest  advocates  for  indiscriminate  ex- 
traction ;  and  we  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the  objections  which- 
have  been  made  to  some  of  Mr.  Adams's  operations,  as  being  fre*-. 
quently  followed  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  inflammation,  may. 
already  have  been  partly  overcome  by  his  late  in^provements,  and 
may  hereafter  be  still  further  obviated  by  the  dictates  of  his  future 
f^servation  and  experience.  ■«:. 

For  the  ectropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  whicbi  from  ihe^ 
redness  and  thickening  of  the  inverted  part  of  the  exposed  mem^ 
brane,  constitutes  a  very  disagreeable  kind  of  deformity,  as  well  as, 
a  very  painful  disease,  a  variety  of  opisrations  have  formerly  been 
attempted  with  partial  success.  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  have  af«t 
forded  his  patients  more  complete  relief,  by  shortening,  the  hori^. 
^ontal  length  of  the  eyelid,  so  as  to  bind  down  the  parts  beneath, 
§8  closely  as  possible  \  the  disease  being  observed  to  produce  an 
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This  objection  was  hoNfeverso  strong,  that  the  best  niiodem  oculists 
have  in  general  abandoned  it,  in  favour  of  the  more  effectual,  but 
somewhat  more  hazardous  mode,  of  extracting  the  lens  through  an 
aperture  at  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea.  Tlie  peculiarity 
of  the  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams  is  founded  on  the  observa- 
tion, that  all  extraneous  substances  exposed  to  the  aqueou|  humour 
are  dissolved,  and  sooner  or  later  absorbed  :  so  that  when  this  hir- 
mour  is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  diseased  crystalline, 
even  by  puncturing  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  only,  it  is  in 
some  cases  wholly  removed.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Adams's  opinion,  this 
is  the  only  mode  in  which  opacities  in  the  lens  are  ever  found  to 
disappear,  while  it  remains  in  its  natural  situation ;  the  apparent  ef- 
fects of  stimulant  applications  to  the  eye,  in  promoting  this  removal, 
being,  as  he  thinks,  only  observable  where  the  disease  has  arisen 
from  an  accident,  which  may  have  lacerated  the  capsule ;  although 
he  allows  that  in  some  cases,  originally  syphilitic,  opacities  of  the 
capsule  itself  may  have  been  removed  by  the  use  of  mercury.  It  is 
however  remarkable,  that  the  process  of  absorption  proceeds  with 
far  greater  rapidity  in  the  anterior  than  in  the  posterior  chamber  : 
.and  on  this  circumstance  is  founded  the  improvement  of  bringing 
the  lens,  first  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  by  sections  passing 
through  its  centre,  into  immediate  contact  with  the  cornea ;  the 
pupil  being  previously  dilated  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  to  the^eye,  about  an  hour  before  the  operation  f  aa  ap- 
plication which  affords  the  oculist  a  most  valuable  command  of  the 
motions  of  a  part  otherwise^  inaccessible,  and  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  habitually  repeated  every  day,  where  the  presence  of  opa- 
cities renders  such  a  dilatation  desirable.  If  the  cataract  be  hard, 
and  be  not  thus  divided,  its  nucleus  will  remain  so  long  unabsor bed 
as  to  produce  a  very  troublesome  degree  of  imtation  :  and  for  this 
reason,  Mr.  Adams  now  confines  this  mode  of  operating  in  gi-eat 
measure  to  young  or  middle-aged  persons.  We  nuist  however  ob- 
serve, that  the  general  eligibility  of  bringing  the  fragments  lof  the 
lens  into  the  anterior  chamber  is  denied  by  some  very  judiciouis 
practitioners.  Mr.  Stevenson  asserts  (Treatise  on  Cataract,  1813, 
p.  106)  that  he  has  '  never  yet  known  a  solitary  example'  of  the 
ruptured  lens  failing  to  become  sooner  or  later  dissolved  in  situ, 
'  and  so  entirely  absorbed,  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 
cataract  behind.  Nor  is  it,  thus  circumstanced — disposed  to  ex- 
cite any  pain  or  inflammation.' 

The  advantage  of  dividing  the  lens,  in  expediting  its  disappear- 
ance, was  known  to  Celsus :  Mr.  Pott  records  several  cases  of  its 
being  absorbed  when  the  aqueous  humour  was  admitted  to  come 
into  contact  with  it.  Conradi,  w'ho  published  a  work  on  the  cata- 
hltctat  Leipzig  in  1791;  Ricfater,  Scarpa,  and  others,  hatve  com- 
municated 
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miuiicated  information  which  has  facilitated  the  later  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  this  country.  Mr.  Saunders  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  the  principle  of  absorption,  in 
conjunction  with  die  application  of  belladonna,  to  the  general  at- 
Jtention  of  oculists.  TR)  Mr.  Gibson's  operation,  in  which  the  lens 
]S  broken  down  before  extraction,  Mr.  Adams  objects,  that  it  is 
only  practicable  when  the  lens  is  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  be 
very  easily  absorbed  without  extraction.  Instead  of  entering  more 
minutely  into  the  detail  of  Mr.  Adams's  directions  and  distinctions, 
we  shall  select  a  few  of  the  numerous  cases  which  he  relates,  as 
affording  the  best  illustration  of  his  practice. 

*  Case  XVIII.  (p.  96.)  Early  in  the  summer  of  1811,  the  child  of 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  7th  Hussars  was  placed  under  my  care,  at 
the  request  of  Colonel  Vivian,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  at  that 
time  quartered  in  Dublin.  Soon  after  its  birth,  from  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye  had  become  ulcerated  through 
its  whole  substance,  and  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  iris  ensued.  An  ad- 
hesion of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  cicatrix,  consequent  to  its  heal- 
ing, had  so  muc*h  lessened  its  size,  that  it  was  completely  obscured  be- 
hind the  cicatrix,  and  the  patient  could  only  see  the  motion  of  objects, 
light,  colours,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances,  having  seated  the  child 
in  the  usual  manner  as  for  performing  the  operation  for  cataract,  I  in- 
troduced the  artificial  pupil  knife  into  the  cornea,  about  a  line  anterior 
to  the  iris,  and  liberated  the  adherent  edge  of  the  pupil ;  I  afterwards 
brought  part  of  the  iris  through  the  opening  made  in  the  cornea,  by 
which  the  natural  pupil  was  dragged  opposite  to  the  remaining  cleat 
part  of  that  coat.  Both  these  objects  I  accomplished  with  facility ;  the 
iris,  from  the  pressure  of  the  speculum,  immediately  after  its  libera- 
tion, protruded  through  the  puncture  in  the  cornea  so  much,  as  ta 
bring  its  pupillary  margin  in  contact  with  the  cut. 

'  No  inflammation  succeeded  the  operation,  and  in-  a  few  days  a 
weak  solution  of  argentum  nitratum  was  dropped  into  the  eye  two  0r 
three  times  a  day,  which  assisted  to  heal  the  puncture,  and  entirely 
removed  the  projecting  part  of  the  iris.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  th# 
child  could  discern  smalt  objects  both  near  and  at  a  moderate  distance, 
with  a  precision  surpassing  my  expectations,  and  which  promised  a  vi- 
sion sufficient  to  answer  all  the  common  purposes  of  life.' 

*  Case  XXV.  (p.  198.)  Francis  Saxy,  of  Beer-regis,  Dorset,  aged 
18,  applied  to  me  at  Exeter,  in  the  summer  of  1810.  His  mothet 
stated,  that  he  was  bom  with  cataracts,  that  she  had  taken  him  to 
London,  six  yeiars  before,  when  an  operation  had  been  unsuccessfully 
performed  on  his  left  eye,  by  an  eminent  oculist,  who  had  refused  td 
make  any  further  i^ttempt  on  it,  or  to  do  any  thing  to  the  other.  On 
examination,  I  found  the  capsule  in  the  left  eye  opaque,  much  tbic^ 
kened,  and  destitute  of  the  lens.  In  this  eye,  the  vision  was  confine^ 
to  a  mere  perception  of  light  and  colours ;  but  with  the  other,  in  whicb 
a  small  part  of  tke  lern  remained  within  the  capsule,  he  coyld  $ee  to 

walk 
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walk  without  assistance.  The  2l8t  of  June.  1810,  I  detached  in  the 
usual  manner  the  thickened  capsule  in  the  left  eye,  and  depressed  it 
below  the  axis  of  vision  without  difficulty ;  but  in  the  right,  some  time 
und  much  trouble  were  required,  in  order  to  divide  the  thickened  Cf4>- 
jule  sufficiently  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pieces  of  cataract;  these,  as 
well  as  the  opaque  capsule,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  an- 
terior chamber.  Much  pain  had  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
attending  the  separation  of  the  capsule,  and  in  the  afternoon  consider- 
4ible  inflammation  caine  on,  venaesection  was  performed,  but  no  blood 
was  lost,  as  the  patient  fainted  during  the  operation.  Six  leeches  wera 
therefore  applied,  which  abstracted  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 
and  relieved  him  from  all  pain ;  but  the  redness  of  the  eye  and  intole- 
rance of  light  continuing,  the  third  day  I  ordered  four  more  leeches, 
and  a  blister  to  the  temple.  By  these  means,  together  with  the  use  of 
kperients  and  emollient  applications,  every  dangerous  symptom  disap- 
peared in  four  or  fixe  days.  A  week  after  the  operation,  all  bandages 
Were  left  off,  the  pupil  was  perfectly  clear,  and  he  could  see  distinctly. 
The  pieces  of  cataract  were  also  absorbed;  but  scarcely  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  capsule.  In  little  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  operation,  by  the  application  of  the  vinum  opii  three  times  a  day, 
arid  the  occasional  employment  of  a  collyrium  composed  of  the  sulfate 
of  zinc,  all  weakness  and  irritation  having  been  completely  subdued,  I 
allowed  him  to  return  home.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Exeter, 
the  capsule  in  the  right  eye  had  considerably  contracted,  and  left  four 
fifths  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil  clear,  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  point  out  with  a  probe,  the  smallest  letters.  Eighteen 
months  after  these  operations  I  learnt  that  the  capsule  had  not  entirely 
disappeared,  but  was  so  much  diminished  iu  size  that  it  no  longer  ob- 
scured any  part  of  the  pupil.' 

,.  Mr.  Adams  observes,  p.  235^  that  in  one  of  his  patients  the 
pupil  was  rendered  much  larger  than  at  first,  which  he  considers 
^  as  a  very  fortunate  circumstance^  as  the  sphere  of  vision  conse- 
quently must  be  much  increased.'  This  statement  appears  to  im« 
ply  a  misconception  of  the  manner,  or  at  least  of.  the  d^ree,  in 
^'hich  the  sphere  of  vbion  is  limited :  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
eye  the  difference  of  the  field  of  vision,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated 
and  contracted,  is  nearly  imperceptible ;  and  it  could  oidy  be  from 
considerable  opacities  of  some  of  the  parts  naturally  transparent, 
that  its  magnitude  could  much  affect  tliat  of  the  sphere  of  vision,  in 
a  state  of  disease. 

The  report  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Hospital  at  Greenwich 
includes  die  result  of  the  operations  formerly  performed  on  the 
pensioners,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams's  practice ;  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  comparison  is  higlily  favourable 
to  the  credit  of  his  improvements.  Out  of  twenty-four  former  cases 
of  extraction,  one  only  had  been  completely  successful :  twelve  eyes 
were  totally  deistroyed,  four  had  obliterated  pupils,  three  gutta  Se- 
rena, 
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rena,  and  secondary  cataract,  four  opaque  corneas,  and  other  dis* 
eased  changes.  On  the  other  hand  of  Mr.  Adams's  thirty-one 
operations,  twenty-nine  are  recapitulated  as  perfectly  successful, 
one  only  unsuccessful,  one  patieiU  having  been  discharged  for 
irregularity. 

'  It  is  very  important  to  have  ascertained/  they  observe,  p.  7,  *  by 
actual  experiment,  as  Mr^  Adams  has  done  on  several  of  the  pension^ 
ers,  that  the  optic  nerve,  although  so  much  diseased  as  to  have  cle- 
terred  a  former  practitioner  from  operating,  yet,  by  the  removal  of  the 
cataracts,  and  subjecting  the  eyes  to  a  particular  plan  of  discipline, 
their  functions  have  been  sufficiently  recovered  to  afford  useful,  and 
sometimes  almost  perfect  vision.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  shown  in 
the  case  of  Hartgill,  blind  for  nearly  twenty  years,  as  supposed,  by  all 
the  highest  authorities  in  London,  from  gutta  serena,  for  which  disease 
he  had  been  treated.  Bray's  and  Wilkins's  perfect  restoration  to  sight 
Are  little  less  extraordinary,  from  the  great  age  of  the  former,  [80]  and 
the  latter  having  had  an  artificial  pupil  formed  after  a  complete  oblite-^ 
ration  of  that  aperture,  by  an  unsuccessful  operation  of  extracting  the 
cataract,  performed  seven  years  since. 

*  These,  together  with  the  other  cases  included  in  the  two  last  divi- 
sions of  the  report,  prove  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  persons  unhap- 
pily afflicted  with  blindness,  and  hitherto  considered  incurable,  are  now 
susceptible  of  relief  from  the  new  and  improved  operations,  and  the 
after- management  of  the  eyes,  practised  by  Mr.  Adams. 

*  In  addition  to  the  gratifying  contents  of  the  second  report,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  discovered  a  mode  of  curing  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  has 
been  successfully  practised  upon  several  of  the  pensioners,  some  of 
whom  had  been  blind  for  three  or  four  years,  and  given  up  as  incurable 
by  the  most  eminent  oculists  then  in  London.  The  communication 
that  this  destructive,  and  hitherto  intractable  disease  admits  of  cure,  we 
conceive  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Board,  and  the  promulgation 
by  Mr.  Adams  of  this  important  discovery  be  considered  as  a  great 
national  desideratum* 

*  It  may  be  proper,'  says  Mr.  Adams,  p.  14,  '  to  inform  your  Hor 
nourable  Board,  that  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  any  individual  ope- 
ration in  the  treatment  of  the  pensioners  blind  of  cataract  entrusted  to 
toy  care.  My  instruments  and  modes  of  operating  have  varied  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  required.  Where  the  consistence  of  the  cataract  has 
admitted  of  an  immediate  and  complete  division,  I  have  placed  the  se- 
parated portions  in  a  situation  which  ensured  their  absorption  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  In  these  cases,  the  general  success  of  the  operation  exceeds 
all  credibility  with  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  the 
results  of  other  modes  of  practice.  Of  upwards  of  eighty  persons  bom 
blind  of  cataracts,  upon  whom  I  have  performed  this  operation,  I  have 
not  lost  an  eye.  In  three  instances  alone,  in  which  I  was  prevented 
from  repeating  the  operation,  it  did  not  produce  the  anticipated  bene- 
fit; and  I  should  consider  myself  unfortunate,  were  I  at  any  time  to  b€^ 

.  less 
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less  successful  in  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  became  blind  froni 
cataracts  after  birth,  provided  they  admitted  of  being  treated  in  th« 
manner  already  described,  and  the  health  of  the  patients  was  in  a  stat^ 
favourable  for  the  operation.  Hence  arises  a  very  important  question : 
To  what  period  of  life  does  this  particular  practice  apply?  To  which  I 
have  a  read}'  answer ;  That  I  have  never  failed  in  being  enabled  to  effect 
this  necessary  division  in  persons  under  ybr?j/  years  of  age;  very  rarely 
in  those  between  fort  i^  andjifti/,  and  have  frequently  succeeded  in  per- 
sons in  the  most  advanced  periods  of  life. 

*  Where  the  cataract  is  too  hard  and  solid  to  admit  of  this  immediate 
division,  I  do  not  attempt,  as  was  my  former  practice,  to  effect  its  ab- 
sorption by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation ;  but  I  at  once  extract 
it.  This,  however,  is  accomplished  by  a  process  totally  different  from 
that  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  deprecate,  a  process  which  I  must  claim  to 
be  novel,  and  which  happily  attains  the  highly  important  desiderata 
which  had  been  hitherto  considered  unattainable,  while  it  obviates  the 
many  causes  of  failure  which  rendered  the  usual  mode  of  extraction  so 
generally  unsuccessful. ,  From  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded^ 
and  the  favourable  results  of  its  termination  during  the  last  two  years 
that  I  have  extensively  practised  it,  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  assert- 
ing, that  it  possesses  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  which  it  is  possible 
for  extraction  to  arrive  at,  and  that  its  general  success  will  prove  nearly 
as  great  as  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  soft  cataract.  To  deter 
other  persons  from  claiming  it  as  their  invention,  or  anticipating  me  in 
its  communication  to  the  public,  (as  was  the  case  with  my  instrumentg 
and  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  soft  cataract^  and  my  si^ccessful  revi- 
val of  an  obsolete  operation  for  artificial  pupil,)  I  have  requested  Mr. 
M'Laughlin  to  record  on  the  hospital  books,  the  different  stages  of  this 
operation,  as  he  has  seen  me  perform  it  on  several  of  the  pensioners.' 

.  'In  many  cases  an  artificial  pupil  has  been  made,  as  well  as  the 
cure  effected  of  the  cataract,  with  which  the  disease  of  obliterated  pu- 
pil was  complicated.  Again,  where  the  pupil,  though  not  obliterated, 
was  much  contracted  from  adherent  cataract,  a  different  operation  was 
practised.  In  other  instances  I  have  removed  secondary  or  membra- 
nous cataracts,  which  had  come  on  after  the  usual  mode  of  extraction 
had  been  to  all  appearance  perfectly  accomplished. 

*  I  have  also  in  my  treatment  of  the  pensioners  ascertained  a  fact  of 
very  great  practical  importance,  which  will  in  a  great  degree  explain 
the  general  bad  success  of  the  operation  of  extraction,  as  it  is  usually 
performed ;  namely,  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  in  a  state  of  disso- 
lution nearly  in  one  half  of  the  eyes  on  which  I  operated.  This  is  a  dis- 
eased change  which  can  rarely  be  perceived  before  the  performance  oC 
the  operation,  and  which  authors  agree  must  occasion  a  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  eye,  whensoever  the  cataract  is  extracted  in  the  usus^l  man- 
ner. In  these  cases  I  performed  an  operation  of  a  different  kind  from 
any  of  the  former. 

*  The  happy  result  which  has  attended  such  a  combination  of  prac- 
tice, (by  which  peculiar  and  Appropriate  instruments  and  modes  of  ope- 
ration have  been  adapted  to  each  variety  of  the  disease,)  proves  thai 

those 
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those  who  pursue  one  beaten  track,  in  all  cases,  must  necessarily  foil 
in  a  very  lacge  proportion  of  them ;  and  still  further  accounts  for  the 
bad  success  formerly  attending  the  operation  of  extraction  oa  the  pen- 
sioners/ 

It  is  true  tliat  the  mode  in  which  the  result  of  Mr.  Adams's  suc- 
cessful experiments  at  Greenwich  is  made  public,  without  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed,  and 
with  formal  attestations  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  adduced,  appears 
to  us  to  be  somewhat  beneath  the  dignity  of  regular  practice :  but 
the  report  of  that  result  being  so  highly  favourable,  and  so  per- 
fectly well  authenticated,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  over-  • 
cpme  the  reluctance  which  this  approach  to  the  garb  of  empinU 
cism  had  created,  and  to  contribute  our  part  towards  renderii^ 
more  public  the  merits  of  an  operator  so  skilful  and  ingenious  aa 
Mr.  Adams,  now  Sir  William,  has  proved  himself  to  be. 


Art.  VII.     Waverley;  or,  Uis  Sixt^  Years  since.    3  vols.  I2mo. 
Edinburgh.  'l814,  ' 

TX7E  have  had  so  many  occasions  to  invite  our  readers'  attentkm 
^^  to  that  species  of  composition  called  Novels,  and  have  so 
often  stated  our  general  views  of  the  principles  of  this  very  agreeable 
branch  of  literature,  that  we  shall  venture  on  t^e  consideration  of 
our  present  subject  with  but  a  few  observations,  and  those  appli- 
cable to  a  class  of  novels,  of  which  it  is  a  favourable  specimen* 

The  earlier  novelists  wrote  at  periods  when  society  was  not  per* 
fectly  formed,  and  we  find  that  their  picture  of  life  was  an  embody* 
ing  of  their  own  conceptions  of  the  '  beau  ideal.' — Heixies  all 
generosity  and  ladies  all  chastity,  exalted  above  the  vulgaritie» 
of  society  and  nature,  maintain,  through  eternal  folios,  their  vision- 
ary virtues,  without  the  stain  of  any  moral  frailty,  or  the  degra-^ 
dation  of  any  human  necessities.     But  this  high-flown  style  went 
out  of  fashion  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  became  more  informed 
of  each  other's  feelings  and  concerns,  and  as  a  nearer  intercourse- 
taught  them  that  the  real  course  of  human  life  is  a  conflict  of  dutji 
^'*  and  desire,  of  virtue  and  passion,  of  right  and  wrong ;  in  the  de- 
\  scription  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whether  uniform  virtue 
*  or  unredeemed  vice  would  be  in  the  greater  degree  tedioiis  and 
|.jlbsurd. 

The  novelists  next  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  so-- 
ciety.    The  characters  in  Gil  Bias  and  Tom  Jones  are  not  indi- 
viduals so  much  as  specimens  of  the  human  race  ;  and  these  de- 
lightful works  have  been,  are,  and  ever  will  be  popular,  because 
they  pr^s^nt  lively  and  accurate  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the 

humaa 
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human  soul,  and  that  every  man  who  reads  them  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  that  in  simUar  circumstances  with  the  personages  of 
Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  he  would  probably  have  acted  in  the  way 
in  which  they  are  described  to  have  done. 

From  this  species  the  transition  to  a  third  was  natural.  The  first 
class  was  theory — ^it  was  improved  into  a  generic  description,  and 
that  again  led  the  way  to  a  more  particular  classification  ■' jiteopy- 
ing  not  of  man  in  gi^neral,  but  of  men  of  a  peculiar  nation,  profes- 
sion, or  temper,  or,  to  go  a  step  further — of  individuals. 

Tlius  Alcander  and  Cyrus  could  never  have  existed  in  humaa 
society — they  are  neither  French,  nor  English,  nor  Italian,  because 
ic  is  only  allegorically  that  they  are  men^  Tom  Jones  might  have 
been  a  Frenchman,  and  Gil  Bias  an  Englishman,  because  the 
essence  of  their  characters  is  human  nature,  and  the  personal  situa- 
tion of  the  individual  is  almost  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  ob- 
ject which  the  author  proposed  to  himself :  while,  on  the  other 
nand,  the  characters  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  later  times  are 
Irish,  or  Scotch,  or  French,  and  not  in  the  abstract,  men. — ^The 
general  operations  of  nature  are  circumscribed  to  her  effects  on  an 
individual  character,  and  the  modem  novels  of  this  class,  compared 
with  the  broad  and  noble  style  of  the  earlier  writers,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  Dutch  pictures,  delightful  in  their  vivid  and  minute  de- 
tails of  common  life,  wonderfully  entertaining  to  the  close  observer 
of  peculiarities,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  accuracy,  observation 
and  humour  of  the  painter,  but  exciting  none  of  those  more  ex- 
alted feelings,  giving  none  of  those  higher  views  of  the  human  soul 
which  delight  and  exalt  the  mind  of  the  spectator  of  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio,  or  Murillo.' 

Rut  as  in  a  gallery  we  are  glad  to  see  every  style  of  excellence, 
and  are  ready  to  amuse  ourselves  with  Teniers  and  Gerard  Dow,  so 
we  derive  great  pleasure  from  the  congenial  delineations  of  Castle 
Rack-rent  and  Waverley ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  any  reader 
who  is  qualified  tojudgeof  the  illustration  we  have  borrowed  from 
a  sister  art,  will  not  accuse  us  of  undervaluing,  by  this  comparison, 
either  Miss  Edgeworth  or  the  ingenious  author  of  the  work  now 
under  consideration.  We  mean  only  to  say,  that  the  line  of  writ- 
ing which  they  have  adopted  is  less  comprehensive  and  less  sub- 
lime, but  not  that  it  is  less  entertaining  or  less  useful  than  that  of 
theic  predecessors.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  utility  constitutes 
merit  in  a  novel,  we  have  no  hesitation  io  preferring  the  modems 
to  their  predecessors.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  or  woman 
was  ever  improved  in  morals  or  manners  by  the  reading  of  Tom 
Jones  or  Pefegrine  Pickle,  though  we  are  confident  that  many  have 
profited  by  tl|e  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  and  the  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie. 

VOL.  XI.   NO.  XXH.  A  A  Wc 
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yVe  hav€  heard  Waverley  c^lieil  a  Scotch  Castle  Rack-rent ;  and 
we  have  o^irselvoH  alluded  to  a  certain  reseinhlancc  bet^veen  these 
works;  but  we  inrist  beg  leave  to  e^c^lain  that  the  resemblance 
consifts  only  in  this,  diat  the  one  is  a  description  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Scottish  manners  as  the  other  is  of  those  of  Ireland ;  and 
that  we  are  far  from  placing  on  the  same  level  the  merits  and  qua- 
lities of  the  works.  Wavertey  is  of  a  much  higher  sstrain^  and  may 
be  safely  placed  far  above  the  amusing  vulgarity  of  Castle  Rack- 
rent,  and  by  the  side  of  Ennui  or  the  Absentee,  the  best  undoubtedly 
of  Miss  Edge  worth's  compos  tions. 

We  shall  uow  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  general  view  of  the 
story,  together  with  extracts  of  such  particular  passages  as  will  best 
convey  to  them  tlie  peculiarities  of  die  author's  object  and  style, 

Waverley  is  a  young  Englishman  of  an  ancient  and  affluent  family, 
which  had  the  niisfortime  of  deserving  the  glory  or  the  disgrace 
conferred  by  the  title  of  Jacobite. 

Circumstances,  too  numerous  and  too  minute  for  recapitulation, 
give  to  his  mind  a  romantic,  vacillating,  and  dilatory  propensity, 
end  he  enters  the  world  very  little  skilled  in  the  wa^s  of  mankind^ 
and  almost  as  little  conscious  of  his  own  character. 

About  tlic  year  1744  he  leaves  the  seat  of  his  tory  ancestors 
with  a  troop  of  dragoons  raised  on  their  estate,  to  join  in  Scot-* 
land  a  regiment  of  horse  in  which  he  had  obtained  a  captain^s  com" 
mission. 

But  besides  his  commission  he  took  with  him  a  writing  of  a  very 
different  tendency  in  its  character  and  consequences — a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  his  uncle^  Sir  Everard  Waverley,  to  an  old 
friend  apd  fellow  sufferer  'in  the  good  cause  of  the  Stuarts/  a 
Mr*  Cosmo  Corny ne  Bradwardine,  better  known,  it  appears,  in 
Scotland,  by  the  title  of  the  Baroo  of  Bradwardine,  or  the  terri- 
torial appellative  of  TuUy-Veolan. 

Young  Waverley  takes  an  early  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  uncle's  friend,  and  obtains,  for  that  purpose, 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  which  he  never  after  rejoins. 
We  shall  now  introduce  to  our  readers,  in  the  lively  description  of 
t!ie  author  himself,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  : — 

^  He  was  a  tali,  thin,  athletic  figure,  old  indeed  and  grey-haired^  hut 
^vith  every  muscle  rendered  as  tough  as  whlp^cord  by  constant  exercise* 
He  was  dressed  carelessly,  and  more  like  a  Frenchman  ihan  an  En* 
glishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and  perpendicular 
rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  Swiss  officer  of  the  i 
guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and  canght  tlie  costum^i 
hilt  not  the  ease  or  maimer  of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  was,  that  his 
language  and  habits'wure  as  hetero^eneons  as  his  external  appearance. 

'  Owing  to  his  natui-al  disposition  to  study^  or  perhaps  to  a  very  ge- 
neral 
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neral  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a  legial  education, 
he  had  heen  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But.  the  politics  of  his  fa- 
mily precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  in  thai  profession,  Mr.  3radwap- 
dine  travelled  for  several  years,  and  made  five  campaigns  in  foreign 
service.  After  his  demel6e  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in  1715,  he 
had  lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  entirely  with  those  of  his  own 
principles  in  the  vicinage.  To  this  must  be  added  the  prejudices  of 
ancient  birth  and  Jacobite  politics,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
solitary  and  secluded  authority,  wBich,  though  exercised  only  within 
the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indisputable  and  un- 
disputed.'— vol.i.  p.  130. 

*  At  his  first  address  to  Waverley,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  hearty  plea- 
sure he  felt  to  behold  the  nephew  of  his  friend  had  somewhat  discom- 
posed the  stilf  and  upright  dignity  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine's  de- 
meanour, for  the  tears  stood  in  the  old  gentleman's  eyes,  when,  having 
first  shaken  Edward  heartily  by  the  hand  in  the  English  fashion,  he  em- 
braced him  a-Ut-mode  Fran^oise^  and  kissed  him  on  both  sides  of  the 
face ;  w^hile  the  hardness  of  his  gripe,  and  the  quantity  of  Scotch  snuff 
which  his  accolade  communicated,  called  corresponding  drops  of  moisture 
to  the  eyes  of  his  guest.  "  Upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,"  he  said, "  but 
it  makes  me  young  again  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Waverley  !  A  worthy 
scion  of  the  old  stock  of  Waverley-Honour — spes  altera^  as  Maro  hath 
it — and  you  have  the  look  of  the  old  line,  Captain  Waverley;  not  so  portly 
yet  as  my  old  friend  Sir  Everard — mais  ccla  viendra  avec  le  terns  as  my 
Dutch  acquaintance,  Baron  Kikkitbroeck,  said  of  the  sagesse  of  Madame 
son  ^ouse. — And  so  ye  have  mounted  the  cockade  ?  Right,  right ; 
though  I  could  have  wished  the  colour  different,  and  so  I  would  ha' 
deemed  might  Sir  Everard.  But  no  more  of  that ;  I  am  old,  and  times 
are  changed.— And  how  does  the  worthy  knight  baronet  and  the  fair 
Mrs.  Rachel  ? — Ah,  ye  laugh,  young  man  ;  but  she  was  the  fair  ^Irs. 
Rachel  in  the  year  of  grace  seventeen  hundred  and  sixteen;  but  time 
passes — ei  singula  predantvr  anni — that  is  most  certain.  But  once  again, 
ye  are  most  heartily  welcome  to  my  poor  house  of  Tully-Veolan ! — 
Hie  to  the  house,  Rose,  and  see  that  Alexander  Saunderson  looks  out 
the  old  Chateau  Margoux,  which  I  sent  frbm  Bourdeaux  to  Dundee  in 
the  year  1713."  '—vol.  i.  pp.  130—132. 

The  person  mentioned  in  the  last  sentence  under  the  name  of 
Rose^  was  Miss  Brad^ardine,  an  amiable  young  lady,  Mho,  in 
the  due  process  of  the  book,  becomes  Mrs.  Waverley,  but  of  whom 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  would  it.be  very  practicable,  to  give  our 
readers  any  much  more  extended  account.  Modiesty,  gentleness, 
good  nature,  and  good  temper  compose  an  excellent  wife,  but'they 
are,  fortunately  for  mankind,  qualifications  and  merits  of  too  ordi- 
n]U7  <K;carreuce  to  be  of  much  use  to  those  moral  caricaturists 
calted  writers  of  novels.  We,  therefore,  hasten  from  the  character 
which,  in  real  life,  would  most  attach  us,  to  a  description  of  the  un- 
couth personages  who  partook  with  Waverley  the  wild  hospitalities 
ofTully-^Veolan.  ' 
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*  These,  as  the  Baron  assured  his  young  friend,  were  i^ery  estimable 
persons*  '*  There  was  the  young  Laird  of  Balmawhapple,  a  Falconer 
by  surname,  of  the  house  of  Glenfarquhar,  given  right  much  to  field- 
sjports— ^ii(fe^  equis  et  canibus — but  a  very  discreet  young  gentlenuin. 
Then  there  was  the  Laird  of  Killancureit,  who  had  devoted  bis  leisure 
untill  tillage  and  agriculture.  lie  is,  as  ye  may  well  suppose  from  such 
a  tendency,  but  of  yeoman  extraction — sercabit  odorem  testa  diu — and  I 
believe,  between  ourselves,  his  grandsire  was  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Border— one  Bullsegg,  who  came  hither  as  a  steward^  or  bailiff,  or  ground 
officer,  or  Something  in  that  department,  to  the  last  Girnigo,  of  Kllan- 
cureit,  who  died  of  an  atrophy.  After  his  master's  death,  sir, — ye 
wotild  hardly  believe  such  a  scandal, — but  this  BuUsegg,  being  portly 
and  comely  of  aspect,  intermarried  with  the  lady  dowager,  who  was 
young  and  amorous,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  estate,  which  dievolved 
on  this  unhappy  woman  by  a  settlement  of  her  urn  while  husband,  in 
direct  contravention  of  an  unrecorded  taillie,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  disponer's  own  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  person  of  his  natural  heir  and 
seventh  cousin,  Girnigo  of  Tipperhewit,  whose  family  was  so  reduced 
by  the  ensuing  law-suit,  that  his  representative  is  now  serving  as  a  pri« 
Tate  gentleman-sehtinel  in  the  Highland  Black  Watch.  But  this  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Bullsegp  of  Killancureit  that  now  is,  hath  good  bl6od  in 
his  veins  by  the  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  both  of  the  family 
<if  Pickletillim,  and  he  is  well  liked  and  looked  upon,  and  kno^rs  his  own 
place.  There  is,  besides,  a  clergyman  of  the  true  (though  suffering) 
ej[)iscopal  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  confessor  in  her  cause  after 
the  year  1715,  when  a  whiggish  mob  destroyed  his  meeting-house,  tore 
bis  surplice,  and  plundered^his  dwelling-place  of  four  silver  spoons, 
introraitting  also  with  his  mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels, 
t>ne  of  single  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of  brandy. 
Hy  baron-baillie  and  doer,  Mr.  Duncan  Macwheeble,  is  the  fourth  of 
•urlist/' 

^  As  thus  he  described  them  by  person  and  name. 
They  entered,  and  dinner  was  served  as  they  came/ 

*  The  Baron  eat  like  a  famished  soldier,  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple 
like  a  ^oftsman,  BuUsegg  of  Killancureit  like  a  farmer,  Waverley  him- 
self like  a  traveller,  and  Baillie  Macwheeble  eat  like  all  four  together. 

*  When  the  dinner  was  removed,  the  baron  announced  the  h^th  of 
tie  kutg^  politely  leaving  to  the  consciences  of  his  guests  to  drink  to  tfic 
sovereign  de facto  or  de  jurcy  as  their  politics  inclined.  The  conversa- 
tion now  became  general;  and,  shortly  afterwards.  Miss  Bradwardine, 
who  had  done  the  honours  with  natural  grace  and  simplicity,  retired, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  the  clergyman.  Among  the  rest  of  the  party, 
the  wine,  which  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  landlord,  flowed 
freely  round,  although  Waverley,  with  some  difliculty,  obtained  the  pri« 
YJl^ge  <^  sometimes  neglecting  his  glass.  At  length,  as  the  evening 
grew  more  late,  the  Baron  made  a  private  signal  to  Mr.  Saunders  Saun- 
derson,  or,  as  he  facetioiisly  denominated  him,  Alexander  ab  Alexandro^ 
who  left  the  room  with  a  nod,  and  soon  after  returned,  his  grave  coun- 
tenance mantling  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  smile,  and  placed  before 
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his  master  a  small  oaken  casket,  mounted  with  brass  orjiaments  of 
curious  form.  The  Baron,  drawing  out  a  private  key,  unlocked  the 
casket,  raised  the  lid,  and  produced  a  golden  goblet  of  a  singular  and 
antique  appearance,  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  rampant  bear,  which 
the  owner  regarded  with  a  look  of  mingled  reverence,  pride,  and  de- 
light, that  irresistibly  reminded  Waverley  of  Ben  Jonson's  Tom  Otter, 
with  his  Bull,  Horse,  and  Dog,  as  that  wag  wittily  denominated  his 
chief  carousing  cups.  But  Mr.  Bradwardine,  turning  towards  him  with 
complacency,  requested  him  to  observe  this  curious  relique  of  the  olden 
time.  "  It  represents,"  he  said,  "  the  chosen  crest  of  our  family,  a 
bear,  as  ye  observe,  and  rampant;  because  a  good  herald  will  depict 
every  animal  in  its  noblest  posture,  as  a  horse  salient^  a  greyhound  atr-- 
rakt^  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  ravenous  animal  in  actuferociorty  or  in 
a  voracious,  lacerating,  and  devouring  posture.  Now,  sir,  we  hold  this 
most  honourable  atchievement  by  the  wappen-brief,  or  concession  of 
arms  of  Frederick  Red-beard,  emperor  of  Germiany,  to  my  predecessor 
Godmond  Bradwardine,  being  the  crest  of  a  gigantic  Dane,  whom  he 
slew  in  tlie  lists  in  the  Holy  Land,  on  a  quarrel  touching  the  chastity 
of  the  emperor's  spouse  or  daughter,  tradition  saith  not  precisely  which; 
and  thiis,  as  Virgilius  hath  it — 

Mutemus  clypeos,  Dauaumque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus. 
Then  for  the  cup,  Captain  Waverley,  it  was  wrought  by  the  command 
of  Saint  Duthac,  abbot  of  Abberbrotbock,  for  behoof  of  another  baron 
of  the  house  of  Bradwardine,  who  had  valiantly  defended  the  patri- 
tnony  of  that  monastery  against  certain  encroaching  nobles.  It  is  pro- 
perly termed  the  Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine,  (though  old  Dr.  Doublet 
used  jocosely  to  call  it  Ursa  Major,)  and  was  supposed,  in  old  and 
catholic  times,  to  be  invested  with  certain  properties  of  a  mystical  and 
supernatuaal  quality.  And  though  1  give  not  in  to  such  muUa^  it  is 
certain  it  has  always  been  esteemed  a  solemn  standard  cup  and  heir- 
loom of  our  house ;  nor  is  it  ever  used  but  upon  seasons  of  high  festival^ 
and  such  I  hold  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  heir  of  Sir  Everard  under  my 
roof;  and  I  devote  this  draught  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
ancitnt  and  highly- to-be-honoured  house  of  Waverley.'*  During  this 
long  harangue^  he  carefully  decanted  a  cobwebbed  bottle  of  claret  into 
the  goblet,  which  held  nearly  an  English  pint;  and,  at  the  conclusion, 
delivering  the  bottle  to  the  butler,  to  be  held  carefully  in  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizon,  he  devoutly  quaffed  off  the  contents  of  tbifr 
Blessed  Bear  of  Bradwardine. 

*'  Edward,  with  horror  and  alarm,  beheld  the  animal  making  hia^ 
rounds,  and  thought  with  great  anxiety  upon  the  appropriate  motto, 
*'  Beware  the  bear;"  but  plainly  foresaw,  that,  as  none  of  the  guests 
scrupled  to  do  him  this  extraordinary  honour,  a  refusal  on  his  part  to 
pledge  their  courtesy  would  be  extremely  ill  received.  RiesoKing, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  this  last  piece  of  tyranny,  and  then  to  quit  th« 
•table,  if  possible,  and  confiding'in  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  did 
justice  to  the  company  in  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Bter,  and  felt  le^ 
iiiconveniency  from  the  draught  than  he  could  posifbly  have  expccteS^. 
"^e  others,  whose  time  had  been  more  actively  employed,  began  to 
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show  symptoms  of  innovation,  "  the  good  wine  did  its  good  office/* 
lie  frost  of  etiquette,  and  pride  of  birth,  began  to  give  way  before  the 
genial  blessings  of  this  benign  constellation,  and  the  formal  appellatives 
with  which  me  three  dignitaries  had  hitherto  addressed  each  other, 
were  now  femiliarly  abbreviated  into  Tully,  Bally,  and  Killie.  When 
a  few  rounds  had  passed,  the  two  latter,  after  whispering  together, 
craved  permission  (a  joyful  hearing  for  Edward)  to  ask  the  grace  cup* 
This,  after  some  delay,  was  at  length  produced,  and  Waverley  con- 
cluded the  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  terminated  for  the  evening.  He 
was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life.  As  the  guests  had  left  their  horses 
at  the  small  inn,  or  change-house y  as  it  was  called,  of  the  village,  the 
Baron  could  not,  in  politeness,  avoid  walking  with  them  up  the  avenue^ 
and  Waverley,  from  the  same  motive,  and  to  enjoy,  after  this  feverish 
revel,  the  cool  summer  evening,  attended  the  party.  But  when  thej 
arrived  at  Luckie  Macleary's,  the  Lairds  of  Balmawhapple  and  Killao- 
cureit  declared  their  determination  to,  acknowledge  their  sense  of  the 
hospitality  of  Tully- Veolan.  by  partaking,  with  their  entertainer  and 
his  guest,  Captain  Waverley,  what  they  technically,  called  dock  and 
dorrochf  a  stirrup-cup,  to  the  honour  of  the  Baron's  roof  tree. 

*  It  must  be  noticed,  that  the  baillie,  knowing  by  experience  that  the 
clay's  joviality,  which  had  been  hitherto  sustained  at  the  expense  of  his 
patron,  might  terminate  partly  at  his  own,  had  mounted  his  spavined 
grey  poney,  and,  between  gaiety  of  heart,  and  alarm  for  being  hooked 
into  a  reckoning,  spurred  him  into  a  hobbling  canter,  (a  trot  was  out 
of  the  question,)  and  had  already  cleared  the  village.  The  others  en* 
tered  the  change-house,  leading  Edward  in  unresisting  submission ;  for 
his  landlord  whispered  him  that  to  demur  to  such  an  overture  would 
be  construed  into  a  high  misdemeanour  against  the  leges  convivialeSy  or 
regulations  of  genial  compotation.  Widow  Macleary  seemed  to  have 
expected  this  visit,  as  well  she  might,  for  it  was  the  usual  consummation 
of  merry-bouts,  not  only  at  Tully-Veolan,  but  at  most  other  gentle* 
men^s  houses  in  Scotland,  Sixty  Years  since. 

*  Accordingly,  in  full  expectation  of  these  distinguished  guests,  Luckie 
Macleary  had  swept  her  house  for  the  first  time  this  fortnight,  temper- 
ed her  turf  fire  to  such  a  heat  as  the  season  required  in  her  damp  hovel 
even  at  Midsummer,  set  forth  her  deal  table  newly  washed,  propped 
its  lame  foot  with  a  fragment  of  turf,  arranged  four  or  five  stools  of 
huge  and  clumsy  form,  upon  the  sites  which  best  suited  the  inequalities 
•f  her  clay  floor;  and  having,  moreover,  put  on  her  clean  toy,  rokelay, 
and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  company,  in  full 
hope  of  custom  and  profit.  When  they  were  seated  under  the  sooty 
rafters  of  Luckie  Macleary's  only  apartment,  thickly  tapestried  with 
cobwebs,  their  hostess,  who  had  already  taken  her  cue  from  the  Laird 
of  Balmawhapple,  appeared  with  a  huge  pewter  measuring-pot,  con* 
taining  at  least  three  English  quarts,  familiarly  denominated  a. T(^ 
Hm^  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  hostess,  reamed  (i.  e.  mantled) 
with  excellent  claret  just  drawn  from  the  cask. 

*  It  was  soon  plain  that  what  crumbs  of  reason  the  Bear  had  not 
devoured,  were  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Hen;  but  the  confusion  which 
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began  lo  prevail  favoured  Edward's  resolution  to  evade  the  gaily  cir* 
cling  glass.  The  rest  began  to  talk  thick  and  at  once,  each  performing 
his  own  part  in  the  conversation,  without  the  least  respect  to  his  neigh-* 
bour.  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine  sung  French  chansons-a-boirc^  and 
spouted  pieces  of  Latin;  Killancureit  talked  in  a  steady  unalterable 
dull  key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom-dressing,  and  year  olds,  and  gim- 
mers,  and  dinmcnts,  and  stots,  and  runts,  and  kyloes,  and  a  proposed 
turnpike-act;  while  Balmawhapple,  in  notes  exalted  above  both,  ex« 
tolled  his  horse,  his  hawks,  and  a  greyhound  called  Whistler/ — vol.  i. 
pp.  134—149. 

We  trust  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  our  readers  rather 
thanks  than  forgiveness,  for  the  length  of  these  extracts,  which  ex- 
hibit scenes,  at  once  (in  our  judgment)  so  new  and  so  natural  as  to 
be  equally  valuable  as  specimens  of  national  manners,  and  amusing 
^  delineations  of  individual  absurdity.  ^  Under  this  impression  we 
proceed  to  extract  some  further  specimens  of  the  state  of  society 
into  which  Waverley  was  thrown. 

*  When  he  had  been  a  guest  at  Tully-Veolan  nearly  six  weeks,  he 
descried,  one  morning  as  he  took  his  usual  walk  before  the  breakfast 
hour,  signs  of  unusual  perturbation  in  the  family.  Four  bare-legged 
fdairy-maids,  with  each  an  empty  milk-pail  in  her  hand,  ran  about  with 
frantic  gestures,  and  uttering  loud  exclamations  of  surprise,  grief,  and 
resentment.  From  their  appearance,  a  pagan  might  have  conceived 
them  a  detachment  of  the  celebrated  Belides,  just  come  from  their 
baleing  penance.  As  nothing  was  to  be  got  from  this  distracted  chorus, 
excepting  "  Lord  guide  us!"  and  "  Eh  sirs!"  ejaculations  which  threw 
no  light  upon  the  cause  of  their  dismay,  Waverley  repaired  to  the  fore- 
court, as  it  was  called,  where  he  beheld  Baillie  Macwheeble  cantering 
his  white  poney  down  the  avenue  with  all  the  speed  it  could  muster. 
He  had  arrived,  it  would  seem,  upon  a  hasty  summons,  and  was  followed 
]by  half  a  score  of  peasants  from  the  village,  who  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  him. 

*  The  baillie,  greatly  too  busy,  and  too  important  to  enter  into  expla- 
nations with  Edward,  sumknoned  forth  Mr.  Saunderson,  who  appeared 
with  a  countenance  in  which  dismay  was  mingled  with  solemnity,  and 
ihey  immediately  entered  into  close  conference.  Davie  Gellatly*  was 
also  seen  in  the  group,  idle  as  Diogenes  at  Sinope,  while  his  countrymen 
Were  preparing  for  a  siege.  His  spirits  always  rose  with  any  thing,  good 
or  bad,,  which  occasioned  tumult,  and  he  continued  frisking,  hopping, 
dancing,  and  singing  the  burden  of  an  old  ballad,— 

*  "  Our  gear's  a'  jgane," 
until,  happening  to  pass  too  near  the  baillie,  he  received  an  admonitory 
hint  from  his  horse-whip,  which  converted  his  songs  into  lamentation. 

*. Passing  from  thence  towards  the  garden,  Waverley  beheld  the  B^ron 
in  person,  measuring  and  re-measuring,  with  swift  and  tremendous 

*  A  kiud  of  half-witted  idler,  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  Baronj«  of  whom  it  is 
reasonably  doubted  whether  he  be  more  knave  or  fool. 
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Btrides,  tbd  length  of  the  terrace;  his  countenance  clouded  with  ofl^nderf 
pride  and  indignation,  and  the  whole  of  his  demeanour  such  as  seemed 
to  indicate,  that  any  enquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  his  discomposore 
would  give  pain  at  least,  if  not  offence.  Waverley  therefore  glided  into 
the  house,  without  addressing  him,  and  took  his  way  into  the  breakfast 
parlour,  where  he  found  his  young  friend  Rose,  who,  though  she  nei- 
ther exhibited  the  resentment  of  her  father,  the  turbid  importance  of 
Baillie  Macwhecble,  nor  the  despair  of  the  handmaidens,  secerned  vexed 
and  thoughtful.  A  single  word  explained  the  mystery.  "  Your  break- 
fast will  be  a  disturbed  one.  Captain  Waverley.  A  party  of  catheraus 
have  come  down  upon  us  last  night,  and  driven  off  all  our  milk  cows." 
'  "  A  party  of  catherans  ?" 

*  "  Yes ;  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands*  We  used  to  be 
quite  free  from  them  while  we  paid  black-mml  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich 
Ian  Vohr;  but  my  father  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  birth  to 
pay  it  any  longer,  and  so  this'disaster  has  happened.  It  is  not  the  value 
of  the  cattle,  Captain  Waverley,  that  vexes  me ;  but  my  father  is  so 
much  hurt  at  the  affront,  and  is  so  bold  and  hot,  that  I  fear  he  will  try 
to  recover  them  by  the  strong  hand ;  and  then,  if  he  is  not  hurt  himself, 
he  will  hurt  some  of  these  wild  people,  and  there  will  be  no  peace  be- 
tween them  and  us  perhaps  for  our  lifetime;  and  we  cannot  defend 
ourselves  as  in  old  times,  for  the  govemmeht  have  takeaall  oiir  arms^ 
and  my  dear  father  is  so  rash — O  what  will  become  of  us!"^ — ^Here 
poor  Rose  lost  heart  altogether,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

'  The  Baron  entered  at  this  moment,  and  rebuked  her  with  more 
asperity  than  Waverley  had  ever  heard  him  use  to  any  one.  "  Was  it 
not  a  shame,"  he  said,"  that  she  should  exhibit  herself  before  uny  gen- 
tleman in  such  a  light,  as  if  she  shed  tears  for  a  drove  of  homed  nolt 
and  milch  kine,  like  the  daughter  of  a  Cheshire  yeoman ! — Captain 
Waverley,  I  must  request  your  favourable  construction  of  her  grief, 
which  may,  or  ought  to  proceed  solely  from  seeing  her  father's  estate 
exposed  to  spulzk  and  depredations  from  common  thieves  and  samars^ 
while  we  are  not  allowed  to  keep  a  h^lf  score  of  muskets,  whether  for 
defence  or  rescue." 

'  Baillie  Macwbeeble  entered  immediately  afterwards,  and,  by  his 
report  of  arms  and  ammunition,  confirmed  this  statement,  informing 
the  Baron,  in  a  melancholy  voice,  that  though  the  people  would  cer- 
tainly obey  his  honour's  orders,  yet  was  there  no  chance  of  their  follow- 
ing the  gear  to  any  guid  purpose,  in  i^espect  there  were  only  his  honoui^s 
body  servants  who  had  swords  and  pistols,  and  the  depredators  were 
twelve  Highlanders,  completely  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  coun- 
try.— Having  delivered  this  doleful  annunciation,  he  asisumed  a  posture 
of  silent  dejection,  shaking  his  head  slowly  with  the  motion  -of  a  pen- 
dulum when  it  is  ceasing  to  vibrate,  and  then  remained  stationary,  his 
body  stooping  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  usual,  arkd  the  Isitter  part  of 
his  person  projected  in  proportion. 

*  Here  thdre  was  an  awful  pause ;  after  which  all  the  company,  as  is 
usual  in  cases  of  difficulty,  began  to  give  separate  and  inconsistent 
coupsel.    Alexander  ab  Alexandre  proposed  they-  should  send  some 
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one  to  compound  with  the  catherans,  who  would  readily,  he  said,  giv« 
up  their  prey  for  a  dollar  arhead.  The  baillie  opined  that  this  trans- 
action would  amount  to  theft-boot,  or  composition  of  felony ;  and  he 
recommended  that  some  canity  hand  should  be  sent  up  to  the  glens  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could,  as  it  were  for  himself,  so  that  the  Laird 
might  not  be  seen  in  such  a  transaction.  Edward  proposed  to  send  off 
.to  the  nearest  garrison  for  a  party  of  soldiers  and  a  magistrate's  warrant ; 
and  Rose,  as  far  as  she  dared,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  the  course  ^f 
paying  the  arrears  of  tribute-money  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
who,  they  all  knew,  could  easily  procure  restoration  of  the  cattle,  if  he 
was  properly  propitiated. 

*  None  of  these  proposals  met  the  Baron's  approbation.  In  fact,  his 
voice  was  still  for  war,  and  he  proposed  to  send  expresses  to  Balma- 
whapple,  Killancureit,  Tilliellum,  and  other  lairds,  who  were  exposed 
to  similar  depredations,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

*  The  baillie,  who  by  no  means  relished  these  warlike  councils,  here 
pulled  forth  an  immense  watch,  of  the  colour,  and  nearly  the  size,  of  a 
pewter  warmingpan,  and  observed  it  was  now  past  noon,  and  that  the 
catherans  had  been  seen  in  the  pass  of  Ballybrough  soon  after  sun-rise ; 
80  that  before  the  allied  forces  could  assemble,  they  and  their  prey 
would  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  active  pursuit,  and  sheltered 
in  those  pathless  deserts,  where  it  was  neither  advisable  to  follow,  nor 
indeed  possible  to  trace  them. 

*  This  proposition  was  undeniable.  The  council  therefore  broke  up 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion,  as  has  occurred  to  councils  of  more 
importance. 

*  The  Baron  having  also  retired  to  give  some  necessary  directions, 
Waverley  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask,  whether  this  Fergus,  with  the 
unpronounceable  name,  were  the  chief  thief-taker  of  the  district  ? 

'  **  Thief-taker  T  answered  Rose,  laughing ;  "  he  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  honour  and  consequence;  the  chieftain  of  an  independent  branch 
of  a  powerful  Highland  clan,  and  is  much  respected,  both  for  his  own 
power,  and  that  of  his  kith,  kin,  and  allies/' ' 

*  '^  And  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  thieves  then  ?  Is  he  a  magistrate, 
or  in  the  commission  of  peace  T ' 

*  "  The  commission  of  war  rather,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,"  said 
Rose ;  **  for  he  is  a  very  unquiet  neighbour  to  his  un-friends,  and  keeps 
a  ^cevXQT  following  on  foot  than  many  that  have  thrice  his  estate.  As 
to  his  connection  with  the  thieves,  that  I  cannot  well  explain ;  but  the 
boldest  of  them  will  never  steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  hlack^ 
nail  to  Vich  Ian  Vohr." 

^  "  And  what  is  black-mail  f* 

^  "  A  sort  of  protection-money  that  low-country  gentlemen  and  heri- 
tors, lying  near  the  Highlands,  pay  to  some  Highland  chief,  that  he 
may  neither  do  them  harm  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  to  them  by 
others ;  and  then  if  your  cattle  are  stole,  you  have  only  to  send  him 
word,  and  he  will  recover  them ;  or  it  may  be,  he  will  drive  away  cows 
ffom  some  distant  place^  where  he  has  a  quarrel,  and  give  them  to  you 
lo  make  up  your  loss/' 

' "  And 
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. '  *^  And  is  this  sort  of  Highland  Jonathan  Wild  admitted  into  society, 
and  called  a  gentleman?" 

*  "  So  much  so,  that  the  quarrel  between  my  father  and  Fergus  ' 
Mac-Ivor  began  at  a  county  meeting,  where  he  wanted  to  take  pcede- 
dence  of  all  the  Lowland  gentlemen  then  present,  only  my  father  would 
not  suffer  it.  And  then  he  upbraided  my  father  that  he  was  under  his 
banner,  and  paid  him  tribute ;  and  my  father  was  in  a  towering  passion, 
for  Baillie  Macwheeble,  who  manages  such  things  in  his  own  way,  had 
contrived  to  keep  this  black-mail  a  secret  from  him,  and  passed  it  in  hi& 
Recount  for  cess-money.  A;id  they  would  have  fought ;  but  Fergus 
Mac-Ivor  said,  very  gallantly^  he  would  never  raise  his  hand  against  ^ 
grey  head  that  was  so  much  respected  as  my  father's. — O  I  wish,  I  wish 
they  had  continued  friends!" 

*  "  And  did  you  ever  see  this  Mr.  Mac-Ivor,  if  that  be  his  name. 
Miss  Bradwardine  ?" 

^  '^  No,  that  is  not  his  name ;  and  he  would  consider  mister  as  a  sort 
of  affront,  only  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  know  no  better.  But 
the  Lowlanders  call  him,  like  other  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  bis 
estate,  Glennaquoich ;  and  the  Highlanders  call  him  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
that  is,  the  Son  of  John  the  Great ;  and  we  upon  the  braes  here  call 
him  by  both  names  indifferently. 

*  "  But  he  is  a  very  polite,  handsome  man,"  continued  Rose ;  "  and 
his  sister  Flora  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
ladies  in  this  country :  she  was  bred  in  a  convent  in  France,  and  was  a 
great  friend  of  mine  before  this  unhappy  dispute.  Dear  Captain  Wa- 
verley,  try  your  influence  with  my  father  to  make  matters  up,  I  am 
sure  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  our  troubles ;  for  Tully- Veolan  has 
never  been  a  safe  or  quiet  residence  when  we  have  been  at  feud  with 
the  Highlanders.  -  When  I  was  a  girl  about  ten,  there  was  a  skirmish 
fought  between  a  party  of  twenty  of  them,  and  my  father  and  his  ser- 
vants, behind  the  Mains ;  and  the  bullets  broke  several  panes  in  the 
north  windows,  they  were  so  near.  Three  of  the  Highlanders  were 
killed,  and  they  brought  them  in,  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  and  laid  them 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  hall;  and  next  morning  their  wives  and 
daughters  came,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach  and 
shrieking,  and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies,  with  the  pipes  playing 
before  them.  I  could  not  sleep  for  six  weeks  without  starting,  and 
thinking  I  heard  these  terrible  cries,  and  saw  the  bodies  lying  on  th^ 
steps,  all  stiff  and  swathed  up.  in  their  bloody  tartans.  But  since  that 
time  there  came  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  with  a  warrant 
from  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  or  some  such  great  man,  and  took  away 
all  our  arms ;  and  now,  how  are  we  to  protect  ourselves  if  they  come 
down  in  any  strength  ?" 

^  The  whole  circumstances  now  detailed  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  seemed  equally  novel  and  extraordinary.  Waverley  had  indeed 
often  heard  of  Highland  thieves^  but  had  no  idea  of  the  systematic  mode- 
in  which  their  depredations  were  conducted ;  and  that  the  practice 
was  connived  at,  and  even  encouraged,  by  many  of  the  Highland  chief* 
tains,  who  not  only  found  these  creaghs^  or  forays,  useful  for  the  pur-^ 
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pose  of  training  individuals  of  their  clans  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but 
also  of  maintaining  a  wholesome  terror  among  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours, and  levying,  as  we  have  seen,  a  tribute  from  them,  under  colour 
of  protection-money. 

*  Baillie  Macwheeble,  who  soon  afterwards  entered,  expatiated  still  ' 
more  at  length  upon  the  same  topic.  This  honest  gentleman's  conver- 
sation was  so  formed  upon  his  professional  practice,  that  Davie  Gellatly 
once  said  his  discourse  was  like  a  ^'  charge  of  horning."  He  assured 
our  hero,  that  "  from  the  maist  ancient  times  of  record,  the  lawless 
thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  nien  of  the  Highlands,  had  been  in  fellow- 
ship together,  by  reason  of  their  surnames,  for  the  committing  of  divers 
thefts,  reifsy  and  herships  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  low  country,  when 
they  not  only  intromitted  with  their  whole  goods  and  gear,  corn,  cattle, 
horse,  nolt,  sheep,  outsight  and  insight  plenishing,  at  their  wicked  plea- 
sure, but  moreover  made  prisoners,  ransomed  them,  or  concussed  them 
into  giving  borrows  (pledges,)  to  enter  into  captivity  again :  All  which 
was  directly  prohibited  in  divers  parts  of  the  Statute  Book,  both  by  the 
act  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  various  others ;  the 
whilk  statutes,  with  all  that  had  followed  and  might  follow  thereupon, 
were  shamefully  broken  and  villipended  by  the  said  sernars,  limmers, 
and  broken  men,  associated  into  fellowships  for  the  aforesaid  purposes 
of  theft,  stouthreef,  fire-raising,  murther,  raptm  nmlierum,  or  forcible 
abduction  of  women,  and  such  like  as  aforesaid."' — vol.i.  pp.212 — 228. 

If  such  were  the  extraordinary  feuds  and  factions  of  the  lairds  of 
that  day,  not  less  extraordinary  were  their  reconciliations. 

*  While  they  were  on  this  topic,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and, 
ushered  by  Saunders  Saunderson,  a  Highlander,  fully  armed  and  equip- 
ped, entered  the  apartment.  Had  it  not  been  that  Saunders  acted  the 
part  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  this  martial  apparition,  without  ap- 
pearing to  deviate  from  his  usual  composure,  and  that  neither  Mr. 
Bradwardine  nor  Rose  exhibited  any  emotion,  Edward  would  certainly 
have  thought  the  intrusion  hostile.  As  it  was,  he  started  at  the  sight 
of  what  he  had  not  yet  happened  to  see,  a  mountaineer  in  his  full 
national  costume.  The  individual  Gael  was  a  stout  dark  man  of  low 
stature,  the  ample  folds  of  whose  plaid  added  to  the  appearance  of 
strength  which  his  person  exhibited.  The  short  kilt,  or  petticoat, 
showed  his.  sinewy  and  clean-made  limbs;  the  goat-skin  purse,  flanked 
by  the  usual  defences,  a  dirk  and  steel-wrought  pistol,  hung  before 
him;  his  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated  his  claim  to  be 
treated  as  a  Duinh^-Wassell,  or  sort  of  gentleman ;  a  broad  sword  dan- 
gled by  his  side,  a  target  hung  upon  his  shoulder,*  and  a  long  Spanish 
fowling-piece  occupied  one  of  his  hands.  With  the  other  hand  he 
pulled  off  his  bonnet,  and  the  Baron,  who  well  knew  their  customs,  and 
the  proper  mode  of  addressing  them,  immediately  said,  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  but  without  rising,  and  much,  as  Edward  thought,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  prince  receiving  an  embassy,  "  Welcome,  Evan  DJiu  Mac- 
corabich,'what  news  from  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr  ?" 

*  "  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  Vich  Ian  Vohr,"  said  the  ambassador,  in  good 
English,  "  greets  you  well,  Baron  of  Bradwardine  aivd  Tully-Veolan, 

and 
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^nid  is  sorry  there  has  been  a  thick  cloud  interposed  between  you  and 
him,-  which  has  kept  you  from  seeing  and  considering  the  friendship 
and  alliances  that  have  been  between  your  houses  and  forbears  of  old; 
and  he  prays  you  that  the  cloud  may  pass  away,  and  that  things  maf 
be  as  they  have  been  heretofore  between .  the  clan  Ivor  and  the  house 
of  Bradwardine,  when  there  was  an  egg  between  them  for  a  flint,  and  a 
knife  for  a  sword.  And  he  expects  you  will  also  say,  you  are  sorry  for 
the  cloud,  and  no  man  shall  hereafter  ask  whether  it  descended  from 
the  hill  to  the  valley, or  rose  from  the  valley  to  the  hill;  for  they  never 
struck  with  the  iscabbard  who  did  not  receive  with  the  sword,  and  woe 
to  him  who  would  lose  bis  friend  for  the  stormy  cloud  of  a  spring  mom- 
ing."  ... 

^  To  this  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  answered  with  suitable  dignity, 
that  he  knew  the  chief  of  Clan  Ivor  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  the  King^ 
and  he  was  sorry  there  should  have  been  a  cloud  between  him  and 
any  gentleman  of  such  sound  principles,  *^  for  when  folks  are  banding 
togeUier,  feeble  is  he  who  hath  no  brother." 

*  This  appearing  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  the  peace  between  these 
august  persons  might  be  duly  solemnized,  the  Baron  ordered  a  stoup 
of  usquebaugh,  and,  filling  a  glass,  drank  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich ;  upon  which  the  Celtic  ambassador,  to 
requite  his  politeness,  turned  down  a  mighty  bumper  of  the  same  gene- 
rous liquor,  seasoned  with  his  good  wishes  to  the  house  of  Bradwardine. 

^  Having  thus  ratified  the  preliminaries  of  the  general  treaty  of  paci- 
fication, the  envoy  retired  to  adjust  with  Mr.  Macwheeble  some  sub- 
ordinate articles,  with  which  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble 
the  Baron.  These  probably  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  sub- 
sidy, and  apparently  the  Baillie  found  means  to  satisfy  their  ally  with- 
out suffering  his  master  to  suppose  that  his  dignity  was  compromised. 
At  least,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  plenipotentiaries  had  drunk  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy  in  single  drams,  which  seemed  to  have  no  more  effect  up*- 
on  such  seasoned  vessels,  than  if  it  had  been  poured  upon  the  two 
bears  at  the  top  of  the  avenue,  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich  having  possesftr 
ed  himself  of  all  the  information  which  he  could  procure  respecting 
the  robbery  of  the  preceding  night,  declared  his  intention  to  set  off 
immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  "  no 
that  far  off; — they  have  broken  the  bone,"  he  observed,  "  but  have 
had  no  time  to  suck  the  marrow/" — vol.  i.  pp.  232 — 236. 

'  The  den  of  this  Highland  Cacus'  Waverley  resolved  to  explore^ 

and  committing  himself  to  the  care  of  the  '  Celtic  ambassador/ 

.  proceeded  to  make  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  territories  and  person 

of  the  great  northern  potentate  of  whom  he  had  so  lately,  for  the 

first  time,  heard — ^Vich  Ian  Vohr. 

In  this  tour  he  is  led  to  the  cave,  and  through  the  fastnesses,  of 
Donald  Bean  Xean,  one  of  the  clan  Mac-Ivor,  the  late  invadei^ 
of  the  Barony  of  Bradwardine,  of  whom  we  shall  give  our  r^ader|> 
one  anecdote. 

*  But  does  he  carry  off  men  and  women?'  . 

*  Out,  aye.    t)rd  not  ye  hear  him  spesUE  o'  the  Tcrth  bamie  I  It  cost 

tiim 
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him  fiwe  hundred  marks  ere  he  got  to  the  south  o*  Bally-hrough.  And 
ance  Donald  played  a  pretty  sport.  There  was  to  be  a  blythe  bridal 
between  the  Lady  Crarafeezer,  in  the  howe  o'  the  Mearns,  (she  was  the 
auld  laird's  widow,  and  not  so  young  as  she  had  been  hersell,)  and 
young  Gilliewbackit,  who  had  spent  his  heirship  and  moveables,  like  a 
gentleman,  at  cock-matches,  bull-baitings,  horse-races,  and  the  like. 
Now,  Donald  Bean  Lean,  being  aware  that  the  bridegroom  was  in  re- 
ijuest,  and  wanting  to  cleik  the  cunzie,  (that  is,  to  hook  the  silver,)  he 
cannily  carried  off  Gilliewhackit  one  night  when  he  was  riding  doxering 
hame,  (with  the  malt  rather  alK)ve  the  meal,)  and  v^iih  the  help  of  his 
gillies  he, gat  him  into  the  hills  with  the  speed  of  light,  and  the  first 
place  he  wakened  in  was  the  cove  of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  (the  king's  cave, 
one  of  Donald's  dens.)  So  there  was  old  to  do  about  ransoming  the 
bridegroom ;  for  Donald  would  not  lower  a  farthing  of  a  thousand 

pounds' 

'  The  devil !' 
.  ^  Funds  Scottish,  ye  shall  understand.  And  the  lady  had  not  the 
silver  if  she  had  pawned  her  gown;  and  they  applied  to  the  governor 
o'  Stirling  castle,  and  to  the  majos  o'  the  Black  Watch  ;  and  the  go- 
vernor said,  it  was  too  far  to  the  northward,  and  out  of  his  district;  and 
the  major  said,  his  men  were  gane  hame  to  the^  shearing,  and  he  would 
not  call  them  out  before  the  victual  was  got  in  for  all  the  Cramfeezen 
in  Christendom,  let  alone  the  Mearns^  for  that  it  would  prejudice  the 
country.' 

But  savages  of  all  countries  are  so  nearly  alike  in  their  habits^ 
that  we  heed  waste  no  more  time  on  Donald,  but  hasten  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  fortune,  of  the  highest  spirit  and  honour,  of  the  most  elegant 
and  polished  manners^  and  the  best  informed  understanding,  who 
is,  nevertheless,  a  freebooter,  thief,  highwayman,  and  felon,  and 
who  glories  in  being  so,  and  who  values  the  higb  endowments  and 
gifts  he  has  received  from  nature  and  art  only  as  the  means  of 
maintaining  a  savage  dominion  over  a  barbarous  clan. 
'  '  And  now  the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  a  sportsman  was  seen, 
with  his  dogs  and  attendant,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  glen.  "  Shogh,*' 
said  Dugald  Mahpny,  "  tat's  ta  Chief."' 

*  It  is  not,'  s^d  Evan,  imperiously.  "  Do  ye  think  he  would  come 
to  meet  a  Sasenach  duinh^-wassel  (English  gentleman)  in  such  a  way 
as  that?"' 

^  But  as  they  approached  a  little  nearer,  he  said,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  mortification,  "  And  it  is  even  he  sure  enough,  and  he  has  not^ 
his  tail  on  after  <rif;— there  is  no  living  creature  with  him  but  Callum 
Beg.'- 

'  In  fact,  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  of  whom  a  Frenchman  might  have  said, 
us  truly  as  of  ai^^man  in  the  Highlands,  "  Quit  eonn<At  bien  stsgens^ 
had  no  idea  of  raising  himself  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  young  man  of 
fortune,  by  appearihg  with  a  retinue  of  idle  Highlanders  dispropor- 
iioned  to  the  occasion.  He  was  well  aware  that  such  an  unneces- 
sary attendance  would  seem  to  Edward  rather  ludicrous  than  respect- 
able ; 
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able ;  therefore,  although,  had  he  been  to  receive  a  brother  chieftain, 
he  would  probably  have  been  attended  by  all  that  retinue  which  Evaa 
had  described  with  so  much  unction,  he  judged  it  more  respectable  to 
advance  to  meet  Waverley  with  a  single  attendant,  a  very  handsome 
Highland  boy,  who  carried  his  master's  shooting-pouch  and  hb  broad- 
sword, without  which  he  seldom  went  abroad, 

*  When  Fergus  and  Waverley  met,  the  latter  was  struck  with  a  pe- 
culiar grace  and  dignity  of  the  chieftain's  figure.  Above  the  middle 
size,  and  finely  proportioned,  the  Highland  dress,  which  he  wore  in  its 
simplest  mode,  set  off  his  person  to  great  advantage.  He  wore  the 
trews,  or  close  trowsers,  made  of  tartan,  checked  scarlet  and  white ; 
in  other  particulars,  his  dress  strictly  resembled  Evan's,  excepting  that 
he  had  no  weapon  save  a  dirk,  very  richly  mounted  with  silver.  His 
page,  as  we  have  said,  carried  his  claymore,  and  the  fowling-piece^ 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  seemed  only  designed  for  sport.  His  coun« 
tenance  wa^decidedly  Scotch,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  northern 
physiognomy,  but  had  yet  so  little  of  its  harshness  and  exaggeration, 
that  it  would  have  been  pronounced  in  any  country  extremely  hand- 
some. The  martial  air  of  the  bonnet,  with  a  single  eagle's  feather  as  a 
distinction,  added  much  to  the  manly  appearance  of  his  head. 

*  An  air  of  openness  and  afiability  increased  the  favourable  impres- 
sion derived  from  this  handsome  and  dignified  exterior.  Yet  a  skilful 
physiognomist  would  have  been  less  satisfied  with  the  countenance  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  view.  The  eye-brow  and  upper-lip  bespoke 
something  of  the  habit  of  peremptory  command  and  decisive  superiority. 
Even  his  courtesy,  though  open,  frank,  and  unconstrained,  seemed  to 
indicate  a  sense  of  personal  importance  ;  and  upon  any  check  or  acci- 
dental excitation,  a  sudden,  though  transient  lour  of  the  eye,  shewed  a 
hasty,  haughty,  and  vindictive  temper,  not  less  to  be  dreaded  because  it 
seemed  much  under  its  owner's  command.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  281«-286.    • 

The  following  view  of  the  territory,  the  manners,  and  the  society 
pf  Vich  Ian  Vohr  is  curious. 

*  The  Chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house  of 
Glennaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  mansion,  ^  high 
rude-looking  square  tower,  with  the  addition  of  a  Ic^ed  house,  that  is,, 
a  building  of  two  stories,  constructed  by  Fergus's  grandfather  when- he 
returned  from  that  memorable  expedition,  well  remembered  by  the 
western  shires,  under  the  name  of  the  Highland  Host. 

*  Around  the  house,  which  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrow  Highland  valley,  there  appeared  none  of  that  attention  tp  con- 
venience, far  less  to  ornament  and  decoration,  which  usually  surrounds,, 
a  gentleman's  habitation.    An  inclosure  or  two,  divided  by  dry  stonp 
walls,  were  the  only  part  of  the  domain  that  was  fenced ;  as  tp  the  rest, 
the  narrow  slips  of  level  ground  which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  brook  ex-,\ 
hibited  a  scanty  crop  of  barley,  liable  to  constant  depredations  from  the';, 
herds  of  wild  ponies  and  black  cattle  that  grazed  upon  the  adjacent  ' 
hills.    These  ever  and  anon  made  an  incursion  upon  the  arable  ground, 
which  was  repelled  by  the  loud,  uncouth,  and  dissonant  shouts  of.hAlf  a 
dozen  Highland  swains,  all  running  as  if  they  had  been  mad,  and  every 

one 
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©ne  hallooing  a  half-starved  dog  to  the  rescue  of  the  forage.'*  At  a  little 
distance  tip  the  glen  was  a  small  and  stnnted  wood  of  birch  ;  the  hills 
were  high  and  heathy,  but  without  any  variety  of  surface ;  so  that  the 
whole  view  was  wild  and  desolate,  rather  than  grand  and  solitary.  Yet 
9uch  as  it  was,  no  genuine  descendant  of  Ian  nan  ^Chaistel  would  have 
exchanged  the  domain  for  Stow  or  Blenheim. 

*  There  was  a  sight,  however,  before  the  gate,  which  perhaps  would 
have  afforded  the  first  owner  of  Blenheim  more  pleasure  than  the  finest 
view  in  the  donrain  assigned  to  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
THis  consisted  of  about  an  hundred  Highlanders,  in  complete  dress  and 
arms ;  at  sight  of  whom  the  chieftain  apologized  to  Waverley  in  a  sort 
of  negligent  manner.  "  He  bad  forgot,"  he  said,  "  that  he  had  ordered 
a  few  of  his  clan  out,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  were  in  a  fit 
condition  to  protect  the.  country,  and  prevent  such  accidents  as,  ha  was 
sorry  to  learn,  had  befallen  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.  Before  they 
were  dismissed,  perhaps  Captain  Waverley  might  chuse  to  see  them  go 
through  a  part  of  their  exercise." 

*  Edward  assented,  and  the  men  executed  with  agility  and  precision 
some  of  the  ordinary  military  movements.  They  then  practised  indi- 
vidually at  a  mark,  and  shewed  extraordinary  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pistol  and  firelock.  They  took  aim  standing,  sitting, 
leaning,  or  lying  prostrate,  as  they  were  commanded,  and  always  with 
effect  upon  the  target.  Next  they  paired  off  for  the  broad-sword  exer- 
cise ;  and  having  manifested  their  individual  skill  and  dexterity,  united 
in  two  bodies,  and  exhibited  a  sort  of  mock  encounter,  in  which  the 
charge,  the  rally,  the  fiight,  the  pursuit,  and  all  the  current  of  a  heady 
fight,  were  exhibited  to  the  sound  of  the  great  war  bagpipe. 

*  Ere  Waverley  entered  the  banquetting-hall,  he  was  offered  the  pa- 
triarchal refreshment  of  a  bath  for  the  feet,  by  a  smoke-dried  skinny 
old  Highland  woman,  who  did  not  seem  to  think  herself  much  honoured 
by  the  duty  imposed  upon  her,  but  muttered  between  her  teeth,  ^'  Our 
fathers'  herds  did  not  feed  so  near  together,  that  I  should  do  you  this 
service."  A  small  donation,  however,  amply  reconciled  this  ancient 
hand-maiden  to  the  supposed  degradation;  and,  as  Edward  proceeded 
to  the  hall,  she  gave  him  her  blessing^  in  the  Gaelic  proverb,  "  May 
the  open  hand  be  filled  the  fullest/'   , 

*  The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken  table  ex- 
tended through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner  was  simple, 
even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company,  numerous,  even  to  crowding.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  was  the  Chief  himself,  with  Edward,  and  two  or 
three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clans ;  the  elders  of  his  own 
tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were  called,  who  occupied  por- 
tions of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or  lessees,  sat  next  in  rank  ;  beneath 
them,  their  sons  and  nephews,  and  foster-brethren ;  then  the  officers  of 
the  ChiePs  household,  according  to  their  order ;  and,  lowest  of  all, 
the  tenants  who  actually  cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  this 
long  perspective,  Edward  might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge 
pair  d*  folding  doors  opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  infe- 
rior 
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rior  description,  who,  nevertheless,  were  contidered  as  gaetts,  and  had 
their  share  both  of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the 
cheer  of  the  day.  In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme 
Terge  of  the  banquet,  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  bop 
and  girls,  beggars,  young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terrien,  and 
pointers,  and  curs  of  low  degree ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more 
or  less  immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

*  This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  economy. 
Some  pains  bad  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fish,  game,  &c 
which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  immediately  under  the 
eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood  immense  clumsy  joint! 
of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence  of  pork,  abhorred  ii» 
the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's 
suitors.  But  the  central  dish  was  a  yearling  lamb,  called  *^  a  hog  in 
harst,"  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon  its  leg^  with  a  bunch  of  parsley 
in  its  mouth,'  and  was  probably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  cook,  who  piaued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the 
elegance  of  his  master's  table. 

*  The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under  similac 
regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberally  distributed 
among  the  Chiers  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskey,  plain  or.diluted^ 
and  strong  beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  the  lower  end.  Tho 
bagpipers,  three  in  number,  screamed,  during  the  whole  Ume  of  dia* 
ner,  a  tremendous  war-tune;  and  the  echoing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  ami 
clang  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  produced  such  a  Babel  of  noises,  that  Wa- 
verley  dreaded  his  ears  would  never  recover  it.  Mac-Ivor,  indeed,  apor 
logised  for  the  confusion  occasioned  by  so  large  a  party,  and  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  his  situation,  on  which  unlimited  hospitality  was  im- 
posed as  a  paramount  duty.  Then,  turning  to  the  company,  he  pro- 
posed the  *•  Health  of  Captain  Waverley,  a  worthy  friend  of  his  kind 
neighbour  and  ally,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine.** 

^  '^  He  is  welcome  hither,''  said  one  of  the  elders,  **  if  he  come  from 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine." 

^  "  I  say  nay  to  that,"  said  an  old  man,  who  apparently  did  not  meaa 
to  pledge  the  toast.  *'  I  say  nay  to  that ; — while  there  is  a  green  leaf 
in  the  forest,  there  will  be  fraud  in  a  Comyne."  . 

'  *^  There  is  nothing  but  honour  in  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,^ 
answered  another  ancient ;  "  and  the  guest  that  comes  hither  from  him 
should  be  welcome  though  he  came  with  blood  on  his  hand,  unless  it 
were  blood  of  the  race  of  Ivor.'' 

*  The  old  man,  whose  cup  remained  full,  replied,  '*  There  has  been 
blood  enough  of  the  race  of  Ivor  on  the  hand  of  Bradwardine." 

*  "  Ah !  Ballenkeiroch,''  replied  the  first,  **  you  think  rather  of  the 
flash  of  the  carbine  at  the  Mains  of  Tully-Veolan,  than  the  glance  of 
the  sword  that  fought  for  the  cause  at  Proud  Preston."* 

'  '<  And  well  I  may,"  answered  Ballenkeiroch ;  *'  the  flash  of  the  >. 

*  Itnottfaif  ansatchronism? 

g«a 
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gun  cost  nle  a  fair-haifed  son,  and  the  glance  of  tbe  swotd  has  done- 
but  little  for  King  James." 

*  The  Chieftain,  in  two  words  of  French,  explained  to  Waverley  that 
the  Baron  had  shot  this  old  man's  son  in  a  fray  near  Tully-Veolan  about 
seven  years  since. 

*  The  Chieftain  now  made  a  signal  for  the  pipes  to  cease,  and  said 
aloud,  "  Where  is  the  song  hidden,  my  friends,  that  Mac-Munough 
cannot  find  it  V*  Mac-Murrough,  the  family  bhairdh,  an  aged  man, 
immediately  took  the  hint,  and  began  to  chaunt,  with  low  and  rapid- 
Utterance,  a  profusion  of  Celtic  verses,  which  were  received  by  the 
Audience  with  all  the  applause  of  enthusiasm.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
declamation,  his  ardour  seemed  to  increase.  He  had  at  first  spoken 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  he  now  cast  them  around  as  if  be- 
seeching, and  anon  as  if  commanding  attention,  and  his  tones  rose  inta 
wild  and  impassioned  notes,  accompanied  with  appropriate  gesture. 
He  seemed  to  Edward,  who  attended  to  him  with  much  interest,  to 
recite  many  proper  names,  to  lament  the  dead,  to  apostrophize  the  ab- 
sent, to  exhort  and  entreat  and  animate  those  who  were  present.  Wa- 
verley thought  he  even  discerned  his  own  name,  and  was  convinced  his 
conjecture  was  right,  from  the  eyes  of  the  company  being  at  that  mo- 
ment turned  towards  him  simultaneously.  The  ardour  of  the  poet  ap- 
peared to  communicate  itself  to  the  audience.  Th^ir  wild  and  sun- 
burned countenances  assumed  a  fiercer  and  more  animated  expression; 
M  bent  forwards  towards  the  reciter,  many  sprung  up  and  waved  their 
arms  in  ecstasy,  and  some  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords.  When  the 
song  ceased,  there  was  a  deep  pause,  while  the  aroused  feelings  of  th^ 
poet  and  of  the  hearers  gradually  subsided  into  their  usual  channel.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  304—313.  " 

Of  this  song  Miss  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  the  Chieftain's  sister,  favour^ 
Waverley  with  a  translation,  of  which  the  stanzas  towards  the  con- 
clusion appear  to  us  to  be  the  best.    Indeed  all  tbe  rest,  however 
delightful  to  a  Highland  audience,  appear  to  deserve  the  character 
^f  tediousness,  that  Miss  Mac  Ivor  very  candidly  imputes  to  thena. 
*  Awake  on  your  hills,  on  your  islands  awake, 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  frith,  and  the  lake ! 
Tis  the  bugle — but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call ;  ■ 
^Tis  the  pibroch's  shrill  summons — but  not  to  the  hall, 

*  Tis  the  summons  of  heroes  for  conquest  or  death. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  and  heath ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  the  claymore,  and  the  targe. 
To  tbe  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  and  the  charge.' — i.  34i& 

While  Waverley  is  thud  wondering  at  Highland  manners,  and  be- 
coming enamoured  of  Miss  M^Ivor,  the  Pretender  lands  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  rebellion  of  Forty-five,  as  we  now  call  it,  burst  forth, 
and  Waverley>  after  some  irresolution,  escapes  from  the  desire 
which  his  friend  Fergus  entertained  of  associating  him  in  his  ra«h 
enthusiasm  and  desperate  loyalty  to  King  Jam^s^  9Qd  begins  a  jour- 
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•ney  to  Waverley  Honour,  for,  by  a  cliain  of  accident  and  fraud,  hit 
commission,  half  resigned  and  half  superseded,  is  lost  to  him.  In 
bis  way  southward,  however,  he  finds  the  Lowland  whigs  on  th« 
alert,  and  very  suspicious  of  Highland  travellers,  and  he  at  last  dis- 
covers  that  his  protracted  residence  at  Tully-Veolan  and  Glenna- 
quoich,  and  some  circumstances  which  had  occurred  in  his  r^i" 
irient  during  his  unpardonable  absence,  had  excited  so  strong  a  sus* 
picion  against  him,  that  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  as  a  state-prisoner 
bad  been  issued  and  is  executed  upon  him,  and  he  is  ordered  to 
Stirling  Castle  in  the  custody  of  a  body  of  the  whig  partisans  of 
that  day ;  a  race  of  men  of  whom  our  readers  will  not  be  sorrj  to 
see  some  sketches.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  wild,  gay, 
thoughtless,  and  gallant  Highlander  can  be  a  native  of  the  same 
country,  and  separated  only  by  a  river  or  a  hill  &om  such  a  people 
as  the  following  extracts  describe. 

*  Upon  alighting  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven-branched  Golden  Candle* 
stick,  which,  for  the  further  delectation  of  the  guests,  was  graced  witli  a 
short  Hebrew  motto,  they  were  received  by  mine  host,  a  tall,  thin,  pu- 
ritanical figure,  who  seemed  to  debate  wtth  himself  whether  he  ought 
to  give  shelter  to  those  who  travelled  on  such  a  day. 

*  To  this  sanctified  person  Waverley  addressed  his  request,  that  he 
would  procure  him  a  guide,  with  a  saddle-horse  to  carry  his  portm^n* 
teau  to  Edinburgh. 

"  And  whare  may  ye  be  coming  from  ?''  demanded  mine  host  of  the 
Candlestick. 

"  I  have  told  you  where  I  wish  to  go :  I  do  not  conceive  any  further 
information  necessary  either  for  the  guide  or  his  saddle-horse." 

"  Hem  !  ahem !"  returned  he  of  the  Candlestick,  somewhat  discon- 
certed at  this  rebuff.  **  It's  the  general  fast,  sir,  and  I  cannot  enter  into 
©ny  carnal  transactions  on  sick  a  day,  when  the  people  should  be 
humbled,  and  the  backsliders  should  return,  as  worthy  Mr.  Goukthrap- 
ple  said  ;  and  moreover  when,  as  the  precious  Mr.  Jabesb  Rentowel  did 
well  observe,  the  laud  was  mourning  for  covenants  burnt^  broken,  and 
buried." 

"  My  good  friend,  if  you  cannot  let  me  have  a  horse  and  a  guide,  my 
servant  shall  seek  them  elsewhere." 

"  A  weel !  your  servant? — and  what  for  gangs  he  not  forward  with 
you  himsell  ?" 

"  Look  ye,  sir,  I  came  here  for  ray  own  accommodation,  and  not  to 
answer  impertinent  questions.  Either  say  you  can,  or  cannot,,  get  me 
what  I  want ;  I  shall  pursue  my  cou'rse  in  either  case." 
'  *  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickshanks  left  the  room  with  some  indistinct  mut- 
tering, but  whether  negative  or  acquiescent,  Edward  could  not  well 
distinguish.' 

*  From  a  window  which  overlooked  the  dark  and  narrow  court  in 
which  Galium  Beg  dressed  the  horses  after  their  journey,  Waverley 

heard 
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heard  the  following  dialogue  betwixt  the  subtle  foot-page  of  Vich  Ian 
Vohr  and  his  landlord. 

"  Ye'JI  be  frae  the  north,  young  raan  ?**  began  the  latter. 

•*  And  ye  may  say  that/'  answered  Galium. 

"  And  ye'll  hae  ridden  a  lang  way  to-day,  it  may  weel  be  ?^ 

"  Sae  lang  that  I  could  weel  tak  a  dram.'* 

**  Gudewife,  bring  the  gill  stoup." 

*  Here  some  compliments  passed  fitting  the  occasioti,  when  my  host 
of  the  Golden  Candlestick,  having,  as  he  thought,  opened  his  guest's 
heart  by  this  hospitable  propitiation,  resumed  his  scrutiny. 

"  Ye'll  no  hae  mickle  better  whisky  than  that  aboon  the  pass  ?'' 

**  I  am  nae  from  aboon  the  pass." 

"  Ye're  a  Highlandman  by  your  tongue  ?" 

*'  Na,  I  am  but  just  Aberdeen-a-way." 

"  And  did  your  master  come  from  Aberdeen  wi'  you  ?** 

"  Ay — that's  when  I  left  it  mysei/'  answered  the  cool  and  impene- 
trable Galium  Beg. 

*'  And  what  kind  of  a  gentleman  is  he  ?" 

'*  I  believe  he  is  ane  o', King  George's  state  officers;  at  least  he's 
aye  for  ganging  on  to  the  south,  and  he  has  a  hantle  silver,  and  never 
grudges  ony  thing  till  a  poor  body,  or  in  the  way  of  hiwing." 

"  He  wants  a  guide  and  a  horse  from  hence  to  Edinburgh  ?" 

"  Ay,  and  ye  maun  find  it  him  forthwith." 

*'  Ahem !  It  will  be  chargeable." 

"  He  cares  na  for  that  a  boddle." 

**  A  weel,  Duncan — Did  ye  say  your  ftame  Was  Duncan,  or  Donald  P 

"  Na,  man — Jamie — Jamie  Steenson — I  telt  ye  before." 

*  This  last  undaunted  parry  altogether  foiled  Mr.  Gruickshanks.' — • 
vol.  ii.  p.  99—104. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  reader  to  the  chief  of  the  band  that 
wa3  to  conduct  Waverley  to  Stirling — of  the  sect  of  the  Cainero- 
nians>  and  for  his  eminence  in  holy  exercises  honoured  with  the 
title  of  the  '  gifted  GilfiUan.' 

*  They  soon  recognised  in  solemn  march,  first,  the  performer  upoii 
the  drum;  secondly,  a  large  flag  of  four  Compartments,  in  which  were 
inscribed  the  words,  Govenant,  Kirk,  King,  Kingboms*  The  per- 
son who  was  honoured  with  this  charge  was  followed  by  the  commander 
of  the  party,  a  thin,  dark,  ^igid-looking  man,  about  sixty  years  old.  The 
spiritual  pride,  which,  in  mine  host  of  the  Gandlestick,  mantled  in  a  sort 
of  supercilious  hypocrisy,  was,  in  this  man's  face,  elevated  and  yet  dark- 
ened by  genuine  and  doubting  fanaticism.  It  was  impossible  to  behold 
him  without  the  imagination  placing  him  in  some  strange  'crisis,  wherq 
religious  zeal  was  the  ruling  principle.  A  martyr  at  the  stake,  a  soldier 
in  the  field,  a  lonely  and  banished  wanderer  consoled  by  the  intensity 
and  supposed  purity  of  his  faith  under  every  earthly  privation;  perhaps 
a  persecuting  inquisitor,  as  terrific  in  power  as  unyielding  in  adversity; 
any  of  these  seemed  congenial  characters  to  this  personage.  With  these 
high  traits  of  energy,  there  was  something  in  the  affected  precision  and 
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solemnity  of  bis  deportment  and  discourse,  that  bordered  upon  tbe 
ladicrous ;  so  tbat,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  spectator's  mind,  and 
the  light  under  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  presented  himself,  one  might  have 
feared,  admired,  or  laughed  at  him.  His  dress  was  that  o^  a  west 
country  peasant,  of  better  materials  indeed  than  that  of  the  lower  rank, 
\nxi  in  no  respect  affecting  either  the  mode  of  the  age,  or  of  the  Scottish 
gentry  at  any  period.  His  arms  were  a  broad-sword  and.  pistols,  which, 
from  the  antiquity  of  their  appearance,  might  have  seen  the  rout  of 
Pentland,  or  Botnwell  Brigg. 

^  The  group  of  about  thirty  armed  men  who  followed  this  gifted  com- 
mander was  of  a  motley  description.  They  were  in  ordinary  Lowland 
dresses,  of  different  colours,  which,  contrasted  with  the  arms  which  thej 
bore,  gave  them  an  irrregular  and  mobbish  appearance,  in  front  were 
a  few  who  apparently  partook  of  their  leader's  enthusiasm ;  men  obvi- 
ously to  be  feared  in  a  combat  where  their  natural  courage  was  exalted 
by  religious  zeal.  Others  puffed  and  strutted,  filled  with  the  import- 
ance of  conveying  arms,  and  all  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  while  tl|e 
rest,  apparently  fatigued  by  their  march,  dragged  their  limbs  listlessly 
along,  or  straggled  from  their  companions  to  procure  such  refreshments 
as  the  neighbouring  cottages  and  ale-houses  afforded.  **  Six  grenadiers 
of  Ligonier's,"  thought  the  Major^  to  himself,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  his 
own  military  experience^  ^'  would  have  sent  all  these  fellows  to  llie 
right  about.** 

*  Greeting,  however,  Mr.  Gilfillan  civilly,*he  requested  to  know  if  he 
had  received  the  letter  he  sent  to  him  upon  his  march,  and  could  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  state-prisoner  whom  he  there  mentioned,  a* 
iar  as  Stirling  Castle.  "  Yea,"  was  the  concise  reply  of  the  Cameronian 
leader,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  penetralia  of  his 
person, 

"  But  your  escort,  Mr.  Gilfillan,  is  not  so  strong  as  I  expected." 

"  Some  of  the  people,"  replied  Gilfillan,  "  hungered  and  were  athirst 
-by  the  way,  and  tarried  until  their  poor  souls  were  refreshed  with  tha 
word."  ' 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  trust  to  your  refreshing  your  men  at 
Cairnvreckan ;  whatever  my  house  contains,  is  at  the  command  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  service." 

"  It  was  not  of  creature  comforts  I  spake  "  answered  the  Covenanter, 
regarding  Major  Melville  with  something  like  a  smile  of  contempt, 
**  howbeit,  I  thank  you;  but  the  people  remained  waiting  upon  the 
precibus  Mr.  Jabesh  Rentowel  for  the  out-pouring  of  the  afternoon  ex- 
portation." 

"  And  have  you,  sir,  when  the  rebels  are  about  to  spread  themselves 
through  this  country,  actually  left  a  great  part  of  your  command  at  a 
field-preaching?" 

*  Gilfillan  again  smiled  scornfully  as  he  made  this  indirect  ansMrer, — 
*<  Even  thus  are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  their  generatit)n 
than  thei  children  of  light."— vol.  ii.  p.  1 87—192. 

^  The  magbtrate  who  committed  Waverlcy. 
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In  this  person's  custody  journeyed  Waverley,  and  in  addition  to  the 
natural  irksomeness  of  such  a  situation  he  had  to  undergo  homilies 
from  the  gifted  Gillillan,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

*  And  now  is  it  wonderful,  when,  for  lack  of  exercise  aneht  the  call 
to  the  ministry  and  the  duty  of  the  day,  ministers  fall  into  sinful  com- 
pliances with  patronage  and  indemnities,  and  oaths  and  bonds,  and  other 
corruptions,  is  it  wonderful  I  say,  tbat  you,  sir,  and  other  sick-like  un- 
happy persons,  should  labour  to  build  up  your  auld  Babel  of  iniquity, 
as  iu  the  bluidy  persecuting  saint-killing  times?  1  trov¥,  gin  ye  were 
na  blinded  wi'  the  graces  and  favours,  and  services  and  enjoyments,  and 
employments  and  inheritances,  of  this  wicked  world,  I  could  prove  to 
'you,  by  the  Scripture,  in  what  a  filthy  rag  ye  put  your  trust;  and  that 
3^our  surplices,  and  your  copes  and  vestments  are  but  cast  off  garments 
of  the  muckle  harlot,  that  sitteth  upon  seven  bills  and  drinketh  of  the 
cup  of  abomination.  But,  I  trow,  ye  are  deaf  as  adders  upon  that  side 
of  the  head  ;  ay,  ye  are  deceived  with  her  enchantments,  and. ye  traffic 
with  her  merchandize,  and  ye  are  drunk  with  the  cup  of  her  fornica- 
tion!'—vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

Waverley  liad  not,  however,  journeyed  far  in  this  holy  company 

when  an  ambush  of  Highlanders  rescued  him  by  force,  after  one  of 

dieir  number  has,  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  and  by  the  influence 

of  flattery,  quizzed  the  gifted  Gilfillan  into  secret  '  vanity,'  and  it9 

:  consequent  '  vexation  of  spirit.' 

Waverley  thus  rescued  is  carried  back  to  the  partizans  of  the  Pre- 
-^  tender,  and  of  course  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor;  and  tlie, sense  of  his 
wrongs  from  the  English  government,  the  friendly  instances  of 
Mac-Ivor,  and  the  seductive  graciousness  of  the  Pretender  himself, 
induce  him  to  mount  the  white  cockade,  and  to  incur  all  the  risks 
without  feeling  any  of  the  hopes  of  the  extraordinary  transaction 
.  in  which,  by  so  strange  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  he  finds 
himself  involved. 

We  have  not  afforded  ourselves  room  for  any  of  the  details  of  the 
campaign  that  ensued,  though  they  are  related  with  all  the  accu- 
racy of  history,  and  all  the  vivacity  of  romance.  The  disastrous 
result  of  that  expedition,  to  the  Jacobites,  is  well  known.  Fergus, 
and  Evan  Dhu,  his  faithful  companion,  are  taken  prisoners,  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  Waverley,  by  the  interference 
of  his  English  connexions,  has  been  pardoned,  and  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  also  pardoned  through  his  interest,  bestows  his  dangh* 
ter  upon  him ;  but  no  influence,  no  effort  could  save  Mac-Ivor, 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  whole  rebellion. 

The  scene  of  the.  sentence  of  the  Highland  Chief  aud  his  foster 
brother  is  at  once  highly  characteristic  and  interesting. 

*  The  verdict  of  Guilty  was  already  pronounced.  Edward  just 
^anced  at  the  bar  during  the  momentous  pause  which  ensued.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  stately  form  and  noble  features  of  Fergus  Mac- 
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Ivor,  although  his  dress  was  squalid,  and  his  countenance  tinged  wilh 
the  sickly  yellow  hue  of  long  and  close  imprisonment.  By  his  side  was 
Evan.  Edward  felt  sick  and  dizzy  as  he  gazed  on  them ;  but  he  was 
recalled  to  himself  as  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  pronounced  the  solemn 
words:  "  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise  called  Vich  Ian 
Vohr,and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the  Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise  called 
Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich — you,  and  each  of  you, 
stand  attainted  of  high  treason.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves 
why  the  court  should  not  pronounce  judgment  against  you,  that  you 
die  according  to  law  V* 

*  Fergus,  as  the  presiding  judge  was  putting  on  the  fatal  cap  of  judg- 
ment, placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head,  regarded  him  with  a  sted- 
fast  and  stern  look,  and  replied,  in  a  firm  voice,  *'  I  cannot  let  this  nu- 
merous audience  suppose  that  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no  answer  to 
make.  But  what  I  have  to  say,  you  would  not  bear  to  hear,  for  my 
defence  wouTd  be  your  condemnation.  Proceed,  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  4o  what  J^  permitted  to  you.  Yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
you  have  condemned  loyal  and  honourable  blood  to  be  poured  forth 
like  water — spare  not  mine— were  that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  my  veins/ 
I  would  have  peril'd  it  in  this  quarrel."  He  resumed  his  seat,  and  re- 
fused again  to  rise. 

^  Evan  Maccombich  looked  at  him  with  great  earnestness,  and,  rising 
up,  seemed  anxious  to  speak,  but  the  confusion  of  the  court,  and  the 
perplexity  arising  from  thinking  in  a  language  different  from  that  in 
which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept  him  silent.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  compassion  among  the  spectators,  from  the  idea  that  the  poor  fellow- 
intended  to  plead  the  influence  of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his 
crime.  The  judge  commanded  silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to  pro- 
ceed. 

*  "  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,''  said  Evan,  in  what  he  meant 
to  be  an  insinuating  manner,  **  that  if  your  excellent  honour,  and  the 
hoiiourable  court,  would  let  Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and 
let  him  gae  back  to  France,  and  no  to  trouble  King  George's  govern-f 
ment  aj^^ain,  that  ony  six  of  the  very  best  of  his  olan  will  be  willing  to 
bejusiined  in  his  stead;  and  if  you'll  just  let  me  gae  down  to  Glen- 
naquoich, ril  fetch  them  up  to  ye  mysell,  to  head  or  hang,  and  yoii 
may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first  man." 

'  Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  laugh  was 
heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  proposal.  The 
judge  checked  thTs  indecency,  and  Evan  looked  sternly  round  when  the 
murmur  abated,  *•  If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing,"  he  said,  **  be- 
cause a  poor  man,  such  as  me,  thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of  my 
degree,  is  worth  that  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  its  like  enough  they  may  be 
very  right;  but  if  they  laugh  because  they  think  I  would  not  keep  my. 
word,  and  come  back  to  redeem  him,  I  can  tell  them  they  ken  neither 
the  heart  of  a  Hielandman,  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman." 

*  There  was  no  farther  inclination  to  laugh  among  the  audience,  and 
a  dead  silence  ensued. 

^  The  judge  then  pronounced  upon  both  prisoners  the  sentence  of 
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the  law  of  high  treason,  with  all  its  horrible  accompaniments/ — pp; 
299—303. 

We  have  not  space  to  insert  the  account  of  the  conduct  of  Fer- 
gus and  Evan  on  their  way  to  execution,  or  the  touching  descrip-: 
tion  of  the  interviews,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  of  Waverley 
with  Flora  and  with  Fei^us,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  volumes  is  of 
such  subordinate  interest  that  our  readers  will  excuse  our  continu- 
ing the  story. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article,  which  has  grown  to  an  immode-, 
rate  length,  by  observing  what,  indeed,  our  readers  must  have 
already  discovered,  that  Waverley,  who  gives  his  name  to  the  story j 
is  far  from  being  its  hero,  and  that  in  truth  the  interest  and  merit  of 
the  work  is  derived,  not  from  any  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  a 
novel,  but  from  the  truth  of  its  facts,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  de* 
lineations. 

We  confess  that  we  have,  speaking  generally,  a  great  objectioa 
to  what  may  be  called  historical  romance,  in  which  real  and  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  actual  and  fabulous  events  are  mixed  toge-. 
ther  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  reader,  and  the  unsettling  of 
all  accurate  recollections  of  past  transactions;  and  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  the  ingenious  and  intelligent  author  of  Waverley  had 
rather  employed  himself  in  recording  historically  the.  character  and 
transactions  of  his  countrymen  Sirti/  Years  since,  than  in  writing  a 
work,  which,  though  it  may  be,  in  Its  facts,  almost  true,  and  in  its 
delineations  perfectly  accurate,  will  yet,  in  sixty  )ears  hence,  be 
r^arded,  or  rather,  probably,  disregarded ^  as  a  mere  romance,  and 
the  gratuitous  invention  of  a  facetious  fancy. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  into  Ens^lish  Fersel 
By  Charles  Badham,  M.  D.  with  Notes  and  illustrations. 
London.     Longman,  Hurst,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  410. 

"O  EVIEWING  ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  be,  like  virtue,  its 
■■-^  own  reward,  for  few  of  those  on  whom  our  pains  are  bestowed, 
have  the  grace  to  confess  their  obligations,  or  to  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  their  sentence.  On  the  contrary,  they  take,  or  pretend 
to  take,  a  malicious  pleasure  in  contemning  our  opinion,  ^nd 
'  throwing  a  brave  defiance'  iu  our  face.  We  do  not  know  tliat 
Jupiter  was  ever  a  reviewer,  at  least  of  printed  books,  but  his 
pathetic  exclamation,  x«v  «vas-p6\{/co,  7roirwo(r8<ri,  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  ungrateful  employ,  and  we  are  frequently  reminded 
of  its  force. 

Our  readers  may  probably  recollect  a  few  remarks  on  a  *  Speci- 
qo^q  of  a  new  translation  of  Juvenal'  which  appeared  in  our  Fif- 
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te^nth  Number.  In  the  volume  before  us^  the  translation  la  comii- 
pleted ;  and  our  brief  notice  of  the  former  work  is  thus  touched 
on  in  the  opening  page  of  the  present. 

*  Advertisement. — Two  years  since  I  printed  and  distributed  a  trana^ 
lation  of  the  first  Satire,  which  was  attacked,  to  be  sure,  with  as  little 
of  generalship,  as  of  good  manners,  in  tl^e  Quarterly  Review.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  the  writer  thought  proper  to  indulge  was  certainly  most 
offensive.  He  may  now  enjoy,  if  he  likes  it,  the  reflection  that  he  has 
neither  been  able  to  suppress,  nor  (a  year  and  eight  months  having  since 
elapsed)  in  the  smallest  degree  to  precipitate  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  which  apparently  cost  him  so  much  uneasiness!  To  have  beca 
the  subject  of  unprovoked  insult,  as  well  as  of  substantial  injur}',  mighty 
perhaps,  justify  me  in  using  some  freedom  of  expression  respectiag  the 
conduct  of  that  publication ;  as  to  the  insult,  however,  the  rtfffian  styfo 
of  criticism  happily  defeats  its  own  end.' 

This  language  is  at  once  dignified  and  polite : — the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  tv^it  us  with  the  '  marvellous  failure'  of  our  penal  code, 
and  to  exult  over  the  utter  inefficacy  of  our  *  crucifixions  and  im* 
palements/  which  he  declares,  with  a  bitterness  of  which  we  scarcely 
believed  him  capable,  have  only  tended  to  *  multiply  the  race  of 
offenders.'  He  concludes,  in  a  mutilated  extract  from  Thucydidesi 
"with  the  novel  reproach  of  our  poverty,  and  a  mysterious  hint,  if 
rre  rightly  understand  him,  of  some  impending  danger. 

The  *  Advertisement'  is  followed  by  a  *  Preface,'  remarkable  for 
much  bad  taste,  false  criticism,  and  contemptuous  treatment  of 
^nslators  in  general.  A  few  pages  on  the  *  Life  and  Writings  of 
Juvenal'  succeed,  in  which,  as  there  is  little  research,  there  is  little 
novelty ;  and  these  bring  us  to  the  versions  with  which  we  had  been 
favoured  before  the  appearance  of  the  present. 

Dr.  Badham  is  not  very  tender  to  his  predecessors.  Holyday 
and  Stapylton,  he  says,  are  completely  destitute  of  po^ry.  This 
is  not  the  fact,  as  far  as  Stapylton  is  concerned,  who  has  many 
happy  lines,  as  the  translator  surely  knows. 

Of  Dryden  and  his  coadjutors  he  speaks  at  length;  not  very 
favourably  indeed,  but  without  much  injustice.  On  Oldham,  who 
incidentally  fell  in  his  way,  he  is  unnecessarily  severe.  Having 
listened  to  his  opinion,  however,  thus  far,  we  were  prepared  for 
his  observations  on  the  translations  subsequent  to  this  period.  True 
it  is,  that,  in  various  passages,^ be  notices  them  naso  adunco;  bat 
here,  where  something  on  the  subject  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, Dr.  Badham  suddenly  stops  short,  and  puts  us  off  with  a 
single  word. — *  With  those  of  a  more  recent  date  it  is  not  for  me 
to  interfere.' — p.  xxxii.  No !  What  is  the  Doctor  then  merely 
contending  with  Holyday,  Stapylton,  and  Dryden,  without  examin- 
ing what  has  been  done  by  others  since  their  time  i  This  is  a  sin- 
gular 
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gular  mode  of  proceeding,  and  is  as  if  he  should  undertake  to  give 
a  new  version  of  Homer  on  the  score  of  Chapman's  imperfections 
without  consulting  Pope.  Is  Dr;  Badham  quite  convbced  that  the 
translators  '  of  a  more  recent  date'  have  not  already  obviated  the 
faults  which  he  proposes  to  remove?  and  is  there  not  some  little 
chance  that  his  present  labour  may  be  found  to  be  anticipated  in 
some  of  its  principal  objects  ?  But  the  Doctor  proceeds : — > 
*  Escaping,  therefore,  from  all  such  perils/ — No ;  this  we  cannot 
permit.  Before  the  *  perils'  are  quite  evaded^  we  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  on  the  subject  of  them. 

The  reader,  who  in  pure  simplicity  has  taken  Dr.  Badham  lite- 
rally, and  imagined  that  he  knows  nothing,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
^  interferes  not  with  the  translations  of  a  more  modern  date,'  will 
be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  had  one  of  them,  at 
least,  at  his  elbow,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  has  been  em- 
ployed on.  his  own  translation ; — that  he  has  copied  it  freely  in  its 
text  and  its  notes ;  finally,  that  his  work  is  materially  constructed 
upon  it.  Of  this  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  many  ex- 
amples ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  acquaintance  with 
M'hat  it  was  *  not  for  him  to  interfere  with,'  by  a  few  of  those 
which  most  readily  occur  to  us. 

'  Borne  by  six  slaves,  and  in  an  open  chair.' 

*  Borne  by  six  sljives,  and  swung  in  open  chair.' — Badham,  p.  14. 

*  Some  mongrel  Arab,  some — I  know  not  who.' 

*  Some  Arabarch — some  I  know  not  who.' — p.  23.         ^ 
'  Whom  Fortune — noidst  her  play — in  some  blind  hour, 

Lifts,  from  the  dregs  of  earth,  to  wealth  and  power.' 

*  Whom  the  fond  goddess,  in  some  sportive  hour, 

From  abject  meanness,  lifts  to  wealth  and  power.' — p.  6^» 

«   ■;  —  fling  away, 

On  one  voluptuous  night,  a  tribune's  pay.' 
« _—  cast  away. 

For  one  voluptuous  sigh,  a  praefect's  pay.'— p.  67- 

*  There's  many  a  part  of  Italy,  'tis  said, 
AVhere  none  assume  the  toga  but  the  dead/ 

*  There  still  is  much  of  Italy,  'tis  said. 

Where  none  put  on  the  gown  except  the  dead.' — p.  69* 
'  Where  he — gives,  ai>d  I  receive  the  blows.' 

*  Where  he  inflicts,  and  I  receive  the  blows.' — p.  77- 
* : '  they  love  the  law 

And  raise  litigious  questions  for  a  straw.' 

*  ■ they  doat  on  law, 

"  "'■ ■'■' and  squabble  for  a  straw.' — p.  153. 
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improvidence  of  ill, 


To  sup  from  home  before  you  make  your  will.' 

* improvideut  of  ill. 

Sup  not  abroad  ere  thou  hast  signed  thy  will/ — p.  77* 

*  Mark  the  pure  soul  with  whom  the  gods  deligbt 
To  hold  high  converse  at  the  noon  of  night/ 

*  These,  these  be  they,  with  whom  the  gods  delight 
To  hold  high  converse  in  the  still  of  night/ — p.  171. 

*  Tis,  my  good  friend,  no  modern  vice  to  slight 
The  sacred  Genius  of  the  nuptial  rile/ 

*  'Tis  an  old  vice,  thou  know'st  it  well,  to  slight 
The  sacred  Genius  of  the  nuptial  rite/ — p.  132. 

* the  guest 

•   At  once  with  hunger  and  with  sleep  opprest/ 

• r each  guest 

With  desperate  hunger,  and  with  sleep  opprest/ — p.  l65. 

*  Campania,  prescient  of  her  Pompey's  fate. 
Sends  a  kind  fever  to  arrest  his  date/ 

*  Campania,  prescient  of  her  favourite's  fate. 
Provides  a  fever  to  abridge  the  date/ — p.  289. 

*  And  leaves  behind  the  medicated  prize/ 

*  And  leaves  behind  the  medicated  prey/ — p.32. 

*  And  with  a  lighter  load  poor  Atlas  prest/' 

*  And  with  a  lighter  load  was  Atlas  prest/ — -p.  337. 

*  Now  if  a  friend  miraculously  just. 
Restore  the  entrusted  coin  with  all  its  rust/ 

*  Now  if  a  friend  prove  faithful  to  his  trust. 

And  give  you  back  the  coin  with  all  its  rust.' — p.  338. 

*  To  pregrtant  mules  the  monster  I  compare. 
Or  fish  upturn'd  beneath  the  wondring  share/ 

*  To  mules  with  foal  the  monster  I  compare. 

To  fishes  found  beneath  the  wondring  share/ — ibid. 

*  If  these  to  punish  all  the  gods  decree, 

When,  in  their  vengeance,  will  they  come  to  me  ?' 

*  If  on  all  rogues  some  judgment  they  decree. 

When,  when,  I  wonder,  will  they  come  to  me  ?' — p.  341. 

*  Nor  vex  their  eyes  for  one  hard-gotten  tear.' 

*  Nor  vex  their  eyes  for  an  unready  tear/ — p.  344. 

*  Or  does  that  stripling  fairer  hopes  inspire  ?' 

*  Or  does  that  youth  a  fairer  hope  inspire  ?' — p.  359. 

*  True,  we  are  wiser,  and  by  Zeno  taught 
Know  life  itself  may  be  too  dearly  bought/ 

*  We,  by  sage  Zeno  s  precepts  better  taught 

Know  life  itself  may  be  too  dearly  bought/— p.  393. 
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We  could  easily  extend  this  part  of  our  observations — but  we 
forbear.  Dr.  Badham  notices  our  ^  sinistral  croakbgs'  over  his 
^  Specimen/  and  we  should  perhaps  have  felt  inclined  to  express, 
some  regret  at  the  censure  of  which  he  complains^  had  we  been 
singular  in  our  opinion  of  his  demerits,  or  had  we  not  observed 
that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  critic,  to  whose  merciless 
strictures  our  harshest  reproofs  were  lenity  and  compassion : — into 
the  hands,  in  short,  of  Dr.  Badham  himsejf !  Will  the  reader 
believe  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  lines  of  which  the 
*  Translation'  of  the  first  satire  consists,  not  more  than  twenty,  nay> 
not  twenty  are  adopted  from  the  *  Specimen'  ?  Not  another 
word,  therefore,  of  our  severity : — it  is  no  more  to  be  compared 
with  your  own,  Doctor,  than  our  pocket  pen-knife  with  your  formi- 
dable scalpellum. 

The  '  Specimen*  which  we  did  review,  begins  thus  : 

A  silent  hearer  must  I  yet  remain 
Of  that  hoarse  Codrus  and  his  croking  strain  ? 
Endure  bis  Theseid  still  ? — unpunished  quite, 
Dull  plays  shall  one,  another  odes  recite  ? 
Shall  that  enormous  Telephus  engage 
The  day,  or  huge  Orestes'  length'ning  page  ? 
Where  not  a  margin,  not  a  space  appear 
Unspoil'd  by  ink — and  yet  no  end  is  near  ? 

The  ^  Translation,'  which  Dr.  Badham  indirectly  charges  us  with 
reviewing,  commences  in  this  manner — 

'  That  Theseid  still !  and  is  there  no  resource, 
Shall  Codrus,  with  diurnal  ravings  hoarse, 
Shall  whining  elegies  my  peace  invade, 
And  plays  that  never,  never  can  be  play'd, 
Shall  Telephus,  my  life's  perpetual  curse, 
Pass  unrequited  with  a  single  verse  ? 
Or  huge  Orestes,  where  (alarming  sight) 
On  no  fair  margin  of  reviving  white 
The  eye  can  rest,  but  ink  and  blackness  all, 
One  maze  perplext — one  complicated  scrawl/* — p.  6. 
So  much  foir  Dr.  Badham's  notions  of  moral  conduct  in  criti- 
cism !  But  we  must  not  suffer  this  matter  to  pass  over  quite  so 
easily.     That  we  should  be  accused  of  *  impaling  and  crucifying,' 
is  neither  novel  nor  surprizing;  that  we  should,  further,  be  taxed 
with  *  envy,'  *  selfishness,'  and  *  injustice,'  is  no  more  than  we 

♦  Had  it  pleased  Dr.  Badham  he  might  have  dropped  all  mention  of  the  former 
publication.  We  actually  read  the  first  satire  (at  ^hich  we  chanced  to  open  tlie  vo- 
lume) without  entertaining  the  slightest  idea  that  the  author  of  the  Specimen  and  the 
Translation  was  the  same.  What  was  there  to  excite  our  suspicion  ?  An  occasional  line 
and  nothing  more.  We  could  almost  venture  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Badham  has  borrowed 
less  from  liim'self  in  that  satire,  ttjaii  he  h»s  from  precediug  writers  in  any  of  the  others, 

expect. 
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expect,  and  are,  in  general,  prepared  for.  To  inflictions  of  thif 
nature  we  bow  the  head  in  silence ;  for  sufferance  is  the  badge  of 
all  our  tribe :  but  we  cannot  go  beyond  this,  and  permit  Dr.  JBad- 
ham  (or  any  other  person)  to  insuh  us  in  the  face  of  the  public  for 
a  judgment  of  which  he  has  tacitly  confessed  the  justice  in  every 
part.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  profit  by  our  advice,  and  abusers 
readers  with  a  sturdy  denial  of  the  obligation  ;  nor  to  boast  of  his 
getting  us  at  defiance,  when  no  school-ioy,  under  tlie  lasb  6f  hi^ 
tutor,  ever  evinced  more  docility.  Indeed,  we  never  had  so  tract- 
able a  pupil  as  Dr.  Badham  ;  and  we  are  therefore  at  a  los«  to 
Conjecture  why  he  should  put  on  this  ostensible  air  of  turbulence 
and  disaffection. 

Thus  stands  the  case  between  us.  We  pointed  out  several  vjHe 
rhymes  in  the  *  Specimen,'  they  are  removed  in  the  ^  Translation  ;* 
"we  gave  not  a  few  instances  of  ignorance,  misconception,  &<v — 
they  are  all  reformed ;  we  observed  that  there  was  a  want  of  neat- 
•ness  and  precision,  and  that  the  *  Specimen'  might  be  improved, — 
two  hundred  and  forty  lines  are  cancelled  !  We  declared  that  the 
promised  translation  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  £nglish  reader 
without  notes,  which  the  Doctor  declared  he  would  not  givCy  and 
the  Doctor  gives  notes  in  abundance; — nay,  not  satisfied  with  notes, 
he  prefixes  to  every  satire,  two  catalogues  raisoniiees,one  of  *  names' 
and  the  other  of  *  places!'  Is  it  to  be  borne  that,  after  this,  he 
should  proceed  with  an  air  of  insolence  (we  say  nothing  of  his  bad 
faith)  to  wonder  at  our  perseverance  in  criticism,  when  we  cannot 
but  see  that  he  (among  the  rest)  utterly  neglects  and  despises  it  ? 

Dr.  Badham  adds  that  '  the  appearance  of  his  Specimen  was 
not  only  greeted  by  our  sinistral  croakings,  but  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  friends.' — p.  v.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  him  (for  he 
is  a  sorry  logician)  that  he  has  made  an  ungrateful  return  to  those 
friends,  and  paid  a  somewhat  singular  deference  to  their  judgmeiii, 
by  rejecting  nearly  the  whole  of  what  had  secured  their  boasted 
aipprobation : — but  this  is  their  concern. 

Why  the  Doctor  should  suppose  that  the  work  '  cost  us  so  much 
uneasiness,'  we  cannot  guess.  A  meaner  thing  we  have  not  seen ; 
and  if  his  own  condemnation  of  two  hundred  and  forty  verses  out 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  be  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  ojiir 
censure,  we  know  not  what  is. — '  Uneasiness'  we  certainly  felt—;^ 
far  more  generous  uneasiness  than  the  captious  spirit,  of  the. trans- 
lator will  give  us  credit  for — uneasiness  for  a  youth,  as  we  ttep 
believed,  who  was  prematurely  hazarding  his  reputation  hy  a 
work  for  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  prepared  himself.  Not  to 
know  Dr.  Badham,  undoubtedly,  argues  ourselves  to  be  unknown; 
but  the  fact  is  so :  and.  we  really  thought,  as  we  spoke,  that  the 
*  Specimen'  was  the  production  of  some  raw  un^iergraduate. 

We 
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>    We  DOW  proceed  to  the  Translation. 

•  Or  huge  Orestes  where  (alarming  sight) 
On  no  fair  margin  of  reviving  white 
The  eye  can  rest,  but  ink  and  blackness  all, 
One  maze  perplext,  one  complicated  scrawl  ?' — p.  6, 

In  this  there  is  nothing  of  the  text.  To  hear  the  translator^  one 
would  suppose  that  Juvenal,  hke  Mr.  Dibdin,  was  in  quest  of  fair 
copies  on  large  paper.  The  necdumjinitus,  which  forms  the  point 
of  the  original,  is  Nvholly  lost. 

Instead  of  tlie  '  punctured  ears'  of  the  Specimen^  the  freedman 
now  exhibits  a  pair  *  through  which  the  day-light  shines.'  This  is 
highly  humorous,  and  in  the  best  taste.  We  only  fear  that  the 
fingUsh  reader  will  mistake  the  nature  of  the  compliment,  and 
judge  the  Cappadocians  ears  to  be  delicately  transparent. 

The  humero  revocatite  lacernas  of  Crispinus,  Dr.  Badham  now 
thinks,  (for  he  thought  very  differently  when  he  published  the  Spe- 
cimen,) alludes  to  his  awkwardness  in  pulling  his  cloak  over  hi^ 
shoulders. 

'  Recovering,  as  he  goes,  with  awkward  air, 
The  purple  cloak  he  knows  not  how  to  wear/ — p.  p. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  person  makes  rather  an  ungracious 
figure  in  the  Doctor's  pages ;  for,  besides  twitching  forwards  his 
cloak  as  he  goes,  he  is  also  engaged  in**  the  refrigeration  of  hid- 
hand/  as  the  note  expresses  it,  *  by  his  own  lungs.' 

*  He  blows  his  reeking  fingers,  all  beset 
With  summer  rings,  the  lightest  he  could  get.' 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  sole  object  of  Juvenal  was  to 
lash  the  unbounded  effeminacy,  and  affectation  of  delicacy  it)  this, 
voluptuous  upstart,  the  converting  him  into  a  lubberly  plow-boyi» 
seems  a  brilliant  idea. 

In  the  same  page  Matho  is  '  cushioned  in  his  palanquin  at  his. 
ease ;'  here  again  Dr.  Badham  is  thinking  of  one  thing  and  Juvenal 
'  of  another.  Plena  ipso  was  surely  intended  to  have  some  meaning* 
Just  below  there  is  another  variance.  The  old  beldame  is  said  to 
distribute  her  bounty  according  to  the  *  skill*  of  her  favourites,  and 
thie  *  stout  Proculeius'  and  the  *  athletic  Gillo'  are  discriminated 
by  this  alone.  She  had  other  modes  of  discrimination ;  and  if  her 
character  was  worth  giving  at  all,  it  was  surely  as  well  to  be  cor- 
rect. But,  in  fact,  we  do  not  find  one  person  introduced  whose 
character  is  intimately  understood  or  adequately  rendered.  Marius 
is  said 

< , to  drink  e'en  more. 

And  better  wine  in  exile  than  before.' 

^Tlch  might  be ;  but  Juvenafs  charge  against  him  is,  that  he  drank 

earlier ; 
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earlier: — bibit  ab  octava;  he  began  hisreveh  at  noon:  this  was 
the  enormity  in  the  poet's  eye,  and  not  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  what  he  drank. 

In  the  '  Specimen'  the  lady  who  poisons  her  husband  conceals 
the  body :  this,  we  ventured  to  say,  was  not  the  sense  of  the  <Mri- 
ginal ;  and  accordingly,  the  body  is  now  produced.  But  Dr.  B&d- 
faam  is  still  wrong.  He  says  ^  she  is  taught  not  to  seem  to  hear*  iixe 
muttering  of  the  crowd.  She  heard  well  enough,  and  this  is  ihe 
grievance.  She  did  not  dissemble  her  knowledge  of  the  people's 
OFiurmurs,  but  she  despised  them.  It  is  the  audacity  of  her  guilt 
that  is  the  real  object  of  the  satire. 

In  the  Translation  the  ^  feet  of  slaves  no  longer  whiten  the  plain;' 
but  we  do  not,  for  this,  get  any  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  t£e  ori- 
ginal.    We  are  now  told  that  these  same  people 

< sought  an  home. 

With  feet  unshod,  in  hospitable  Rome!' — p.  21* 

They  did  no  such  thing.  Juvenal  tells  a  plain  tale.  TTiese  up- 
starts were  brought  to  Rome  for  sale :  they  stood  in  the  market 
like  cattle,  and  their  feet  were  chalked  to  shew  that  they  might  be 
had  at  reasonable  rates !  So  much  for  the  hospitality  of  Rome  ! 
What  can  the  English  reader  learn  of  Juvenal  from  such  versions  ? 
But,  as  the  Doctor  says,  on  another  occasion,  *  these  are  unim- 
portant circumstances.' 

We  are  much  pleased  by  the  long  drawn  delicacy  with  which 
Cujus  in  effigiem,  &c.  is  rendered. 

'  A  spot  select  than  which,  in  all  the  street, 
For  nature's  urgent  calls  were  none  niore  meet.* — p.  23. , 

The  translator  does  not,  as  before,  '  steer  to  the  wind  with  a 
flowing  sail;'  but  he  falls  off  miserably  from  the  *  Specimen,'  in  the 
r^st  of  the  passage.     We  have  seldom  seen  meaner  lines  than  these : 

*  *  To  wish  our  wishes,  all  we  did  to  do, 

And  of  our  crimes  to  follow  all  the  clue, 

Is  left  to  them — go  then,  and  spread  thy  sail. 

And  fill  its  bosom  with  no  changeling  gale.' — p.  24. 

Dr.  Badham  disapproves  of  giving  the  line  Quid  refert,  &c. 
^  with  other  translators,'  to  the  Friend.  '  There  is  far  more  of 
spirit  (he  says)  if  it  is  read  as  an  exclamation  of  Juvenal.'  Granted; 
but,  indeed,  the  reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  so  spirited,  that 
we  must  give  it  a  place. 

*  All  this  is  well,  methink  I  hear  j^om  say, 
But  whence  thj/  genius  for  the  subject  pray? 
Of  ancient  times  that  stern  simplicity. 
Of  spirit  dauntless,  and  of  utterance  free  ? 
Tho'  Mutius  take  offence,  I  little  care, 

Tvue,  but  if  Tigillinus .'—p.  24. 

Tills 
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This  satire  ends  with  a  strange  couplet : 

*  Be  then  their  patience  tried  whose  bones  decay 
Beneath  the  Latin  and  Flaminian  way/ 

To  try  the  patience  of  the  dead,  may  be  a  very  good  jest  in  tlie 
Doctor's  circle ;  but  will  not  precisely  suit  with  Juvenal's  feelings 
at  the  time.  Since  you  will  not  allow  me,  he  says,  to  attack  the 
living,  I  will  try  how  far  I  may  be  indulged  in  satirizing  the  dead. 
He  had  no  idea  of  making  experiments  upon  their  patience.  He 
knew,  and  Dr.  Badham  ought  to  have  known,  that,  in  those  sus- 
picious times,  the  dead  could  neither  be  praised  nor  blamed  with 
impunity,  and  that  in  forming  his  ultimate  resolution,  he  was  only 
chusing  one  of  two  perilous  adventures.  But  thus  the  author's 
object  is  overlooked,  or  unwittingly  perverted ! 

These  are  but  a  scantling  of  the  errors  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  second  translation  of  this  satire.  In  the  first  he  insinuated 
that  his  version  was  justified  by  the  deficiencies  of  those  already 
before  the  public ;  and  in  his  second  (which  scarcely  retains  a 
vestige  of  the  former)  he  still  maintains  this  language,  though  the 
glaring  failure  might  have  abated  his  confidence.  We  must  no\r 
proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

'  Where  each  with  garlands  on  his  brow.'— p.  38. 

This  is  all  we  have  for 


qui  longadomi  redimiculasumunt 


Frontibus,  et  toto  posuere  manilia  collo  - 
and  diis  is  foreign  from  the  sense.  Juvenal's  indignation  is  exci- 
ted by  their  taking  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  women,  the  tire  for 
the  head  and  the  neck-lace.  Garlands,  which  announce  festivity, 
is  the  worst  word  which  inadvertence  could  have  stumbled  on. 

*  By  midnight  torch  displayed,  such  orgies  lewd 
The  Baptae^ wrought' — p.  39. 

Display'd !    Where  did  Dr.  Badham  leara  this  ?   not,  surely,  in 
Juvenal,  for  he  says  quite  the  contrary. 

Talia  secrefa  ooluerunt  orgia  tcda 
Baptae,  &c. — 

and  in  this  consists  tlie  resemblance  to  the  rites  of  which  he  speaks 
with  such  abhorrence.     They  were  secret,  and  they  were  polluted 
with  effeminacy. — ^To  '  work  prgies*  too  is  a  fantastic  expression. 
The  Doctor  will  say  it  is  Persian ;  but  let  it  be  changed. 
The  retreat  of  Umbritius  is  thus  described  : 

*  There,  close  to  Baiae,  he  shall  soon  explore, 
Of  quiet  Cuma  the  sequesler'd  shore.' — p.  54. 

How  unlike  is  this  tame  picture  to  the  original ! 

,  Janaa 
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Janua  Baiarum  est,  et  gratum  littus  amdeni 
Becessus • 

iHere  we  have  a  correct  and  spirited  sketch  dashed  out  in  a  few 
characteristic  traits. 

In  describing  the  Jews  who  were  confined  to  the  grove  of  Ege- 
tia^  Dr.  Badham  says  '  he  has  omitted  tlie  basket  and  the  bay  as 
an  unimportant  feature.'  Now  as  Juvenal  evidently  considered 
these  accompaniments  as  the  characteristic  features  of  his  descrip- 
tion, as  he  distinctly  and  expressly  points  them  out  in  two  ^several 
tilaces,  it  appears  rather  unaccountable  that  the  Doctor  should  tbo^ 
ightly  throw  them  out  of  the  text.  He  undertook  to  translate 
Juvenal,  not  to  deter m hie  what  was  worth  the  reader's  attention^ 
an  office  for  which,  neither  his  judgment  nor  his  learning,  as  £ur 
as  we  can  see,  seems  to  qualify  him.  In  the  sixth  satire,  where 
the  hay  and  basket  are  again  introduced  by  Juvenal,  and  again 
omitted  by  the  Doctor,  he  is  very  *  keen  and  critical'  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  former  translator  who  had  supposed  these  badges  of 
their  wretched  condition  to  be  attached  to  the  Jews  of  the  Egerian 
grove  (for  other  descriptions  of  them  abounded  in  Italy)  by  the 
caprice  or  tyranny  of  the  Roman  government.  This,  he  thinks 
very  foolish ;  but  he  sees  nothing  improbable  in  translating  magna 
arboris  sacerdosy  (simply  chief  fortune-teller  of  the  grove,)  *  high- 
priestess  of  that  Mysterious  Tree,'  by  which,  it  seems,  *  Juvenal 
alludes  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  gsu-den  of  Eden !'  p.  173. 

Few  passages  are  more  known  and  admired  than  the  beautiful 
ilescriptiou  of  the  Egerian  grotto, 

<  — _,.i— — .  Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Numen  aquas,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarunt  marmora  tophum. 

And  of  all  the  translations  of  it  which  we  have  seen  Dr,  BadhatB*^ 
is  the  worst.  Considering  what  he  had  before  him,  it  is  quite  ei;- 
traordinary  that  he  should  hazard  such  lines  as  these : 

*  And  thou,  fair  Spring !  hadst  look'd  more  like  divine, 
Did  its  green  margin  still  thy  wave  confine, 

And  not  a  marble  had  the  stones  displaced, 

Rough  and  unhewn,  which  once  thy  fountain  graced.' — p.  58. 

In  copying  too  closely,  as  usual,  Dr.  Badham,  (p.  63,)  like  Sir 
Francis  Wronghead  in  the  play,  cries  '  Ah  no !'  when  he  should 
have  stud  '  Ah  yes !     It  is  not  always  safe  to  follow  his  guide  eleqt 

*  Ne'er  was  the  client  yet  so  lightly  priz'd : 
Oh  say,  what  hopes  his  futile  toils  invite, 

Or  what  rewards  his  thankless  cares  requite  f  ^ 

Though  to  the  patron's,  ere  'tis  morn,  he  hie^ 
What  time  the  Praetor  bids  bis  lictors  fly. 

Of 
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Of  Media's  cough,  lest  rivals  in  the  trade, 

Their  kind  inquiries  shall  have  earlier  made ; 

For  what's  all  this,  I  ask,  unless  to  see 

The  slave's  descendant  lord  ft  o'er  the  free  ?' — p.  67. 

It  is  well  that  Dr.  Badham  answered  his  own  question^  for  wt 
were  quite  at  a  loss,  .not  being  fortunate  enough  to  comprehend 
the  purport  of  it.  We  can  easily  see,  however,  that  he  has  alto- 
gether missed  the  sense  of  his  author.  The  loss  of  a  client,  Juve- 
.  nai  says,  is  no  where  so  little  felt  as  at  Rome : — then  comes  the 
bitterness  of  satire.  And,  not  to  flatter  ourselves,  he  adds,  it  is,  in 
effect^  of  no  great  moment ;  for  what  can  be  the  value  of  th9 
poor  man's  jservices,  when,  although  he  rises  before  day,  and  runs 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  patron)  he  finds  the  chief  magistrates  al- 
ready up  and  gone  on  the  same  errand,  and  the  rich  and  childless 
impatiently  looking  for  their  arrival !  It  would  ask  some  penetra^ 
tion  to  discover  any  thing  of  this  in  the  quotation,  which  has  UttU 
of  the  sense,  and  none  of  the  satire  of  the  original.  The  last  coup- 
let is  merely  absurd. 

.  In  the  succeeding  passage  Dr.  Badham  tells  us  (not  certainly  from 
Juvenal)  that  *  Metellus  was  a  greater  name  than  Numa.'  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  classification  of  the  Roman  worthies ;  nor 
would  we  advise  the  English  reader  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  the 
Doctor's  historical  anecdotes  of  t)iis  people.  *  Marius,'  he  says, 
p.  52,  *  being  besieged  at  Prajneste  by  Sylla,  perished  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape  by  a  subterraneous  passage.'  Marius  died 
quietly  in  his  bed,  at  Rome,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  power. 

Dr.  Badham  is  very  bitter  against  poor  reviewers.  He  hat 
been  told,  he  says  with  sly  severity,  *  that  they  frequently  gain 
much  ostentatious  knowledge  from  the  very  authors  they  propose 
to  dismember.'  The  Doctor  is  always  thinking  of  anatomizing:-^ 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  he  is  perfectly  welcome  to  credit 
6ur  account  with  all  the  '  knowledge'  >yhich  the  most  ignorant 
#ould  glean  from  such  information. 

In  our  review  of  the  Specimen  we  noticed  the  vague  idea  which 
the  author  seemed  to  possess  of  the  force  of  his  words  ;  the  sam« 
defect  accompanies  the  Translation. 

'  Swung  in  his  coach  aloft,  the  rich  man  rides 
And  writes  and  reads  by  turns'— ^p.  74. 

•  He  could  not  well  do  either,  while  thus  oscillating,     ^gain, 

*  And  fans  the  fuel  as  he  stalks  ajong.' — ibid, 
Et  cursu  ventilat  ignem.     This  it  is  to  be  in  luck !   There  was  but 
ome  improper  word  in  the  vocabulary,  and  the  translator  has  hit 
mpon  it. 

TOIi.  XI.  NO.  XXIU      ^  Q  C  OlK« 
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Once  more, 

^  For  while  old  Auster  keeps  the  house  and  wrings 
The  moisture  from  his  wet-encumbered  wings. — p.  1 16. 

Old  Auster !  We  never  heard  him  so  termed  before.     But  when- 
ever Dr.  Badham  interpolates  his  predecessor's  lines,   vvhich  he 
generally  does  in  the  vain  hope  of  hiding  his  obligation,  he  is  sure 
to  blunder.     This  is  the  couplet  which  he  has  spoiled ; 
^  For  oft  as  Auster  seeks  his  cave,  amljhj^s 
The  cumbrous  moisture  from  his  dripping  wings.' 

Here  the  action  is  appropriate  to  the  character;  and  Ae  VUiy 
demon  of  absurdity  must  have  beset  the  translator  w^hen  be  altered 
the  passage.  *  Old  Auster'  might  wring  hts  shirt  inde^,  if  he  liad 
one ;  but  to  wring  his  wings  was  as  little  in  his  power,  as  ki  fab 
thoughts. 

In  the  fourth  Satire,  the  person  who  presents  the  turbot  to  Do* 
mitian,  recommends  a  vomit,  (the  usual  nostrum,  when  a  delicacy 
was  to  be  swallowed.)  Dr.  Badham  appears  to  think  that  the 
fisherman  has  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  patient's  case,  and'  he 
therefore  takes  upon  himself  to  prescribe  a  purge. 

* '• rdaxy  my  liege,  with  haste, 

Your  royal  bcrwek  for  this  rich  repast.' — p.  91. 

Now,  as  the  Doctor  was  not  called  to  the  consultation,  we  really 
do  not  see  the  propriety*  (to  say  nothing  of  the  delicacy)  of  his 
idtering  the  recipe. 

*  By  dames,  at  whose  large  breasts  the  sinewy  child 

Of  an  athletic  sire,  contented  smikd,* — p.  19 1. 
Of  what  child  is  Dr.  Badham  speaking  ?     Of  young  Pollio,  surely. 

Incipe,  parve  puer,  risu  cognoscere  matrem,  &c. 
For  the  rest — with    what   exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  has  the 
translator  touched  this  high-polished  bijou! 

Sed  potanda  ferens  infantibus  ubera  magnis, 

Et  ssepe  horridior  glandem  ructante  marito ! 

Still  CLS  Juvenal  runs  he  refiner.  The  rough  and  savage  wife 
of  the  first  ages,  the  husband  that  now  turns  one's  stomach,  (glan- 
dem ructante,)  the  burly  infants,  Sec.  will  shortly  be  bantshed  from 
his  page,  and  we  shall  receive  in  their  stead  the  sleek  inmates  of  a 
snug  English  cottage. 

*  And  when  the  fading  stars  retiring  train 
Announce  the  end  of  night's  declining  reign.' — p.  141. 

The  original  of  this  couplet,  in  which  it  is  proved,  with  great 
effort,  that  a  thing  may  be  ended  while  it  is  yet  only  approaching 
its  end,  is 

Mox  lenone  suas  jam  dimittente  puellas  i 

'  Whece 
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*  Where  length  of  days  i^  graciously  bestowed 

On  ancient  swine,  by  an  indulgent  code/ — p.  147. 

This  was  rather  beyond  the  power  of  the  code,  however  gracious 
it  might  be.  Juvenal  says  very  well — Where  old  or  traditionary 
indulgence  spares  the  ancient  swine.  Did  the  translator  take  vetus 
for  a  substantive,  and  render  it  *  length  of  days  ?'  Or  does  h« 
distribute  his  epithets  at  random!^ 

*  Her  peevish  whim  excludes  thy  ancient  friend.' — p.  151. 

lUe  excludatur  amicus 

Jam  senior,  cujus  barbam  tuajanua  vidit. 
In  ;this  there  is  pathos,  and  picturesque  beauty ;  in  the  transla- 
tion there  is  not  a  jot  of  either.  ' 

*  She  swallows  down  a  hasty  draugitt  or  two.' — p.  l65. 

Not  so  the  lady  in  the  original ;  she  goes  to  work  more  delibe- 
rately. 

Oenophorum 

Admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextari us  alter  > 

Ducitur  ante  cibum. — 

Perhaps  Dr.  Badham  thought  this,  as  well  as  *  the  bath  scenq, 
had  better  be  passed  over  quickly ;'  and  thus  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
lata  pelvis,  or  the  sic  tanquam  alta  in  dolia  loi^us  Decideret  ser- 
pens, &c.  All  this  may  be  very  proper : — but  after  omitting  the 
most  striking  traits  of  the  description,  it  seems  scarcely  a  matter 
of  boast  that '  the  Translation  is  comprised  in  fewer  lines  than  any 
former  one.'  '  Quickly,'  however,  as  the  Doctor  passes  over  this 
part  of  the  lady's  adventures,  he  has  found  leisure  to  introduce 
something  like  a  contradiction : 

*  Languid  oxiA faint  with  voluntary  toil, 

The  ponderous  lead  with  vigorous  arm  she  wields, 
Till  nature  to  the  strenuous  ^ort  yields.'— p.  l65. 

Dr.  Badham  possesses  an  excellent  talent  for  inversion  of  lan- 
guage, and  we  have,  in  almost  every  other  page,  the  satisfaction  «»f 
thinking  that  we  are  playing  at  *  reading  backwards.' 

*  Her  husband's  neighbour,  save  that  of  a  tie 
More  near,  his  friends  insulted  might  supply 
Some  slight  suspicion,  and  his  squander'd  coin, — 
In  her  a  wife,  what  mortal  could  divine  ?' — p.  l69« 

*  But  Him,  the  workings  of  whose  prescient  mind, 
Have  more  than  once  his  silly  self  consign'd 

To  banishment,  which,  save  its  own,  foretold 
The  fates  of  all ;  whose  tablets — to  be  sold, 
A  great  man's  end  ; — the  end  of  Otho's  fear 
Announc'd — Him,'  &c. — p.  173. 

*  Swift  by  the  tombs  behold  his  axle  fly, 
Where  the  whole  race  of  Pamasippus  lie.' 

«3,G  2  III 
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In  the  third  Translation,  (which  is  probably  in  some  forward* 
ness,)  we  shall  be  told  whose  axle — but  the  present  thus  proceeds: 

*  Twas  night — yet  did  yon  moon  the  sight  disclose. 
And  every  glittering  planet  as  it  rose  !*— p.  230. 
Nocte  quidem  ;  sed  luna  videt,^sed  sidera  testes 
Intendunt  oculos, 

conveys  an  awful  check.  Here  is  nothing  of  the  '  moon's  disclor 
Hure,'  nothing  of  the  trite  prettiness  of  a  '  glittering  planet.'  Juve^ 
nal  admits,  with  the  consul's  apologist,  that  it  was  nighty  and  diaC 
no  one  saw  it :  hence  arises  the  poignancy  of  his  satire,  the  moral 
dignity  of  his  reproof.  *  But  the  moon  saw  it!  but  the  star^ 
stretched  their  eyes  (intendunt  oculos)  to  behold  it  !*  Why  wiU 
Dr.  Badham  compel  us  to  repeat  what  appears  to  have  offended 
him  so  highly  in  our  former  remarks,  ^  that  he  does  not  understand^ 
or  at  least  does  not  enter  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  his  author'? 

In  completing  the  picture  of  the  infamy  of  Damasippus,  Juvet^ 
nal  describes  his  tavern  associates,  among  whom  he  particularly 
specifies  the  Galli  or  priests  of  Cybele.  The  translator  passes 
them  over ;  because,  as  he  subjoins,  ^  be  could  not  find  rooua  foe 
them.'  If  he  was  stinted  in  the  article  of  paper,^  he  is  not  to  b« 
blamed ;  nevertheless  as  his  author  thought  the  degradation  of  the 
consul  more  strongly  marked  by  his  herding  with  these  profligate 
impostors  tlian  with  the  runaway  slaves,  thieves,  8cc. ;  nay,  as  he 
has  heightened  the  disgrace  by  pointing  out  the  easy  familiarity 
with  which  this  prime  nobleman  was  treated  by  them,  we  could 
almost  wish  that  room  had  been  made  for  their  appearance.  Suf-^ 
ficient  space  might  be  gained,  we  think,  by  retrenching  a  line  else- 
where ;  and  we  could  point  out  a  hundred  places  where  this  might 
be  done  without  the  smallest  injury  to  the  translator's  judgment* 
We  give  the  first  that  occurs  to  us : 

minor  adrairatio  summis 


Debetur  roonstiis,  quoties  facit  ira  nocentem 
Hunc  sexum,  et  rabie  jecur  incendente  feruntur 
Praecipites,  ut  saxa  jugis  praerupta  quibus  mens 
Subtrahitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  ruina. 
•  Admire  discreetly, — difference  it  makes, 
The  hurried  vengeance  desperate  passion  takes. 
One  less  admires  when  all  is  flame  within, 
And  hurls  them  headlong  on  to  deeds  of  sin.' 

This  we  do  not  understand;  even  witli  the  assistance  of  the  original^ 
which  is  remarkably  clear : — but  to  proceed, 

*  As  when  the  fissur'd  cliff,  with  bursting  sound. 
Relieves  the  mass  long  to  its  summit  bound, 
Headlong  it  rolls,  attracting  far  and  wide 
The  streaming,  soil,  it  sweeps  the  mountain's  side; 

Fiom 
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From  rock  to  rock,  in  curves  fantastic  thrown, 
Descends,  recoiling  oft,  the  smoaking  stone  ' 

Seems  now  to  rest — revives  yet  once  again, 
.   Then  falls  in  distant  thunders  to  the  plain/ — p.  182. 

Now,  as  Juvenal  only  says,  (and  truly  says,)  '  that  women  of 
A'iolent  passions,  (such  as  Medea,)  when  anger  renders  them  furious, 
are  hurried  headlong,  like  an  overhanging  cliff  broken  from  the 
mountain,  by  the  receding  of  the  side  from  the  incumbent  mass ;' 
as  they  make  no  fantastic  curves^  never  recoil,  much  less  seem  to 
rest,  are  guilty,  in  short,  of  none  of  this  ridiculous  foppery,  but  fall 
downright;  what  must  we  think  of  the  translator's  judgment, 
which  could  suffer  him  to  be  betrayed  into  such  glaring  absurdities ! 
Six  of  the  eight  lines  are  worse  than  useless ;  they  are  not  evea 
wanted  to  prove  how  ill  the  translator  has  studied  his  author. 

*  I  have  been  scrupulous,'  Dr.  Badham  says,  *  not  to  use  any 
liberties  with  the  original,  excepting  such  al^  are  sanctioned  by  gene- 
ral practice.' — p.  x.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  common  in  trans- 
lating  this  passage  to  interveave  with  it  the  story  of  an  avalanche 
made  by  the  Doctor  and  his  friends,  *  by  rolling  stones  of  the., 
largest  size  from  the  top  of  Cader-Idris.' — p.  181. 

Dr.  Badham  makes  strange  work  with  the  Roman  terms  for 
money.  In  several  places  in  the  notes,  he  distinctly  gives  the  re- 
spective value  of  the  sestertius  and  the  sestertium^  so  that  his  readers 
are  prepared  for  the  sums  in  the  text. 


Is  there  any  now. 


Who  would  two  hundred  sesterces  bestow 
On  Tully's  self  ?*— p.  200. 

Two  hMndred  sesterces,  according  to  the  Doctor's  computation, 
amount  to  thirty  shillings  or  thereabouts :  not  too  much,  we  should 
imagine,  for  Cicero  to  expect  even  in  the  poet's  days.  The  suc- 
ceeding section  affords  a  calculation  still  more  extraordinary.  Ju- 
venal speaks  with  great  warmth  of  the  immense  sums  lavished  hj 
the  nobility  on  the  erection  of  sumptuous  baths,  porticos,  &c« 
This  the  translator  renders 

*  Six  thousand  sesterces  these  worthies  pay 
For  a  new  bath !' — i.  e.  £4S. 

And  in  this  inconsiderate  manner  he  rambles  on. 

The  next  page  perverts  the  whole  drift  of  his  author.  After 
asking,  '  How  Quintilian  gain'd  his  vast  estate,'  and  answering 
'  that  he  was  fortunate,'  he  launches  at  once  into  a  panegyric  on 
wealth ! 

*  Of  this  be  sure — wealth  gives  the  best  pretence 
To  person,  courage,  conduct,  wit  and  sense,'  &c. 

Dr.  Badham  may  be  *  sure,'  if  he  pleases,  of  this  or  any  Other 

c  c  3  ab- 
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absurdity;  we  know,  oo  the  contranr,  diat  JbvcboI  ;    _ 

these  advantages  to  luck — to  tbe  secret  indociice  of 

stars; — and  he  is  so  stroi^j  possessed  with  Ais  idea  that  he 
dwells  OQ  it  for  a  dozen  lines  together,  iDostratmg  his  powtipa  \g%  a 
Tariety  of  examples. — ^And  so  much  for  the  traaslaiDi's  mwfiilfi'i ! 

'  Great  sons  of  Troy, — what  would  tinge  with  sfaanie 
A  sordid  cobbler's  cheek,  je  feebly  bUme.' — p.  233. 
By  no  means,  they  thought  it  becoming  and  praised  it.     So,  at 
least,  JuTenal  says,  and  so  die  copy  fmn  whidi  the  Dodar  took 
all  but  tbe  last  tluee  words. 

*  Troy's  great  sons 

look  for  fiEime 

In  what  should  tinge  a  cobbler^s  cheek  widi  shaasc.' 

To  leave  just  room,  in  a  pilfered  passage,  for  a  blmider  is  m  kap> 
piness  peculiar  to  this  translator. 

Pduca  licet  portes  argenti  vascula  puri,  &c. 

is  thus  familiarly  rendered. 

*  Hast  thou  one  silver  spoon  ?  Good  neighbour,  stay. 
Nor  tempt  tbe  road  before  the  break  of  day. 

That  prize  of  thine  the  poignard  shall  invite f — p.  960. 

The  coimsel,  we  trast,  will  be  taken  kindly:  but  imfnrtmiitilj 
this  is  not  Juvenal.  He  is  givii^  examples,  where  Dr.  Badhana  is 
obtruding  his  advice,  and  dius  defeating  the  sole  object  of  the 
stktire.  ^  If  you  have  a  few  pieces  of  plate  to  carry  with  you,  (the 
former  says,)  you  take  your  journey  by  night,  and  even  then  yoa 
tremble  at  die  shadow  of  a  rush :' — thus  enforcii^  his  main  argu- 
ment, the  anxiety  and  terror  attendant  upon  the  possession  of 
wealth  in  flagitious  times.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  silver  spoon, 
neighbour,  says  the  latter,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  should  wait 
till  the  sun  is  up.     And  this  is  proudly  termed  translatii^ ! 


-  ad  quae 


Discutienda  valet  sterilis  mala  robora  ficus. 
The  natural  propensity  of  the  wild  fig-tree  to  insinuate  its  root 
into  the  minutest  fissure,  and  thus  fracture  and  destroy  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  is  so  well  known  as  to  be  proverbial.  Dr. 
Badham  renders  it  thus : 

*  Where  some  wild  fig-tree  soon  perhaps  shall  coiilf  . 
Nor  needs  there  more  to  loosen  all  the  pile.' — p.  574. 

This  would  rather  tend  to  bind  it: — but  the  Doctor,  as  we  have 
more  than  once  observed,  has  odd  notions  of  language. 

*  The  Pylian  king — at  least  so  Homer  says — 
Made  ravens  j^ous  of  his  length  of  days.' 

Homer 
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Homer  say?  np  such  thing^  and  the  translator  is  facetious  in  tlie 
mong  place:  he  is  also  a  little  out  in  the  next  couplet. 

*  Thrice  happy  Nestor !  he,  when  all  were  gone, 

Drank  the  new  wine,  and  fill'd  his  cups  alone/ — p.  285. 

Homer  says  nothing  of  this  ^  at  least' — as  for  Juvenal  he  is,  a9 
usual>  out.  of  the  question. — ^The  Doctor  confounds  the  good  old 
Nestor  (the  most  sociable  of  b^ngs)  with  the  solitary  glutton  of 
Ihe  first  satire.  The  happiness  of  Nestor  consisted,  (if  the  briginal 
may  be  trusted,)  not  in  drinking  his  wine  alone,  for  that  he  never 
did,  but  in  qualfing  the  must  of  so  many  successive  vintages — 
toties  musUim  bibit. 

*  The  brazen  frontlet  of  th*  uncurtain'd  bed 

Show'd  the  rude  sculpture  of  an  ass's  head.' — p.  306. 

Still  copying ! — ^but  of  what  bed  is  Dr.  Badham  thinking  ?  of  his 
own  ?  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  little  couch  on  whiqh  the  Rovnaps  of 
Oth^r  days  sat  at  meat.  And  this  is  every  word  we  have  for  the 
interesting  and  amusing  picture  of  rustic  economy  in  tb^  original. 

Sed  nudb  latere,  et  parvis  frons  aerea  lectis 
Vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli 
Ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  alumni : 
Tales  ergo  cihi,  quails  donius,  atque  supellex. 

Dr.  Badham  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  judged  strict^ 
ness  of  interpretation  more  consistent  with  brevity  than  is  usually 
thought ;  *  acqordiiigly  (continues  he)  I  have  comprized  the  whole 
work  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  lines  than  has  hitherto  beep 
done.' — p.  ix.  This  is  altogether  astonishing ! — Of  the  three  trans- 
lations which  he  condescends  to  mention,  two  are  comprized  in  a 
far  less  number  of  lines  than  his  own ;  and  of  the  four  others  witb 
which  '  it  is  not  for  him  to  interfere,'  two  (if  not  three)  are  also 
comprized  in  much  fewer  lines.  What  then  could  tempt  the  trans- 
lator to  hazard  an  assertion  so  false  in  fact,  and  so  futile  in  its 
nature  i  After  all,  with  such  admirable  talents  for  omission,  it 
seems  quit  inexcusable  in  the  Doctor  to  have  made  bis  work  so 
long  as  it  is. 

*  To  thee,  O  Persicu§,  this  day  shall  tell 
Whether  I  truly  Ipye  what  sounds  so  well : 
Or  cant  of  herbs  and  water  from  the  spring. 

And  call  for  pottage — which  they  dare  not  bring  P — p.  30f . 

This  is  meant  for  a  translation  of  the  following  lines : 

t^xperi^re  hodie  numquid  pulcherrima  dictu, 
Persice,  non  praestera  vita,  vel  naoribus  et  re. 
Sed  laudem  siliquas,  occultus  ganeo,  pultes 
Coram  aliis  dictem  puero,  sed  in  aure  placenta, 

c  c  4  It 
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It  is  clear  that  while  the  translator  was  turning  to  Goldsmith's 
Hermit  for  herbs  and  water  from  the  spring,  he  totally  overlooked 
the  sense  of  his  author.  The  note  on  this  passage  is  a  roaster-piece 
of  absurdity.  ^  Here  is  another  allusion  to  the  despicable  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Roman  entertainments^  (serving  up  different  disbei 
to  the  hosts  and  the  guests,)  which  must  have  been  very  gross  in- 
deed/ &c.  Not  a  word  of  sense  in  all  this.  You  shafi  prove, 
Persicus,  to  day,  (Juvenal  says,)  whether  I  merely  advance  diea^ 
maxims  in  a  rhetorical  flourish,  or  regulate  my  life  and  actions  by 
them ;  whether  an  epicure  in  heart,  1  declaim  in  praise  of  pulse, 
and  while  I  call  aloud,  so  that  others  may  hear  me,  for  coarse  pot- 
tage, whisper  id  the  ear  of  my  boy, '  let  it  be  pastry.' 

Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi,  rectique  capilli 
Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi. 

This  pleasing  description  of  the  rustic  neatness  of  the  poet's  boys, 
in  compliment  to  his  expected  guest,  with  other  characteristic 
features  of  this  beautiful  domestic  scene,  are  wholly  omitted  by  Dr. 
Badham,  who  yet  is  not  ashamed  to  boast  of  the  strict  inteipreta- 
Hon  which  has  enabled  him  to  reduce  the  exuberance  of  all  the 
former  translators ! 

Juvenal  observes  that  the  son,  trained  to  the  love  of  gain  by  an 
avaricious  father,  will  be  impatient  for  his  death.  Even  now,  says 
the  tianslator  of  whom  Dr.  Badham  knows  nothing, 

*  Your  stag-like  age  procrastinates  his  joy/ 
This,  the  Doctor  turns,  as  usual, 

*  Thy  stag-like  age  alone  obstructs  his  joy ;' 

and  he  adds  this  pertinent  note  out  of  his  own  stock.  *  As  to  the 
eervina  senectuSf  the  longevity  of  the  animal  there  alluded  to  is 
well  known,  it  is  said  to  live  forty  years,  and  its  age  is  therefore 
mentioned  relatively.' — p.  377.  Relatively,  to  what  ?  A  father  of 
forty  years  old  does  not  seem  so  very  severe  a  tax  upon  the  patience 
of  a  son — but  the  truth  is,  that  the  stag  was  said  to  live  many  hun- 
dred years ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  text  alludes,  as  any  one  but 
the  translator  must  have  discovered. 

'  Calpe  despis'dt  they'll  hear  the  sun-beams  cool, 
And  hiss  extinguish'd  in  th'  Herculean  pool.' — p.  380. 

Dr.  Badham  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  nonsense,  for  he  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  pick  it  up.  The  sun-beams,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
might  be  '  heard  to  cool'  in  one  place  as  well  as  another ;  but  the 
car  of  day  could  only  be  heard  in  the  western  ocean,  where  its 
burning  axle  plunged  in  the  waves. 

But  we  need  not  proceed. — Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  pro- 
duced to  convince  the  translator  that  if,  as  he  says,  he  was  urged  to 

this 
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this  undertaking  by  the  faults  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  not  quite 
obviated  their  lanaented  deficiencies;  and  that  another  version,  in 
aid  of  his  own,  though  a  burthensome,  will  not  be  altogether  ai 
liuperfluous  offering  to  the  public. 

Yet  is  not  Dr.  Badham's  work  without  merit.  Though  we 
miss  the  declamatory  grandeur,  the  powerful  invective,  the  caustic 
wit  of  the  original,  yet  we  sometimes  find  a  pleasing  flow  of  what 
is  called  the  middle  style.  The  conclusion  of  the  third  satire  is 
ivell  done. 

*  Hark  how  each  anvil  rings,  each  furnace  glows, 
With  forging  chains;  almost  we  might  suppose 
That  iron  would  be  wanting  for  the  share, 

And  hooks  become,  and  spades,  and  mattocks  rar«l 
Hail,  golden  times  of  kings  and  tribunes,  hail ! 
When  Rome  possess'd  a  solitary  jail. 
To  these,  my  friend,  more  reasons  could  I  join- 
But,  hold!  I  mark  long  since  the  sun's  decline— 
The  cattle  wait — th'  impatient  driver,  see! 
Points  to  the  road,  and  only  stays  for  me : 
Farewell !  forget  me  not ;  when  sore  opprest, 
Aquinum  soothes  once  more  thy  anxious  breast; 
The  much-lov'd  shores  of  Cuma  Til  resign, 
At  his  own  Ceres  and  Diana's  shrine, 
To  greet  my  friend,  and  in  his  Satires  there 
(If  they  disdain  not,)  I  will  gladly  bear 
What  part  I  may, — in  country  shoes  I'll  come, 
Tread  your  bleak  lands,  and  share  your  friendly  home.' — p.7P. 

That  of  the  fourth  is  still  bettei*. 

*  O  that  such  trifles,  frivolous  and  vain, 
Had  fiird  each  hour  of  that  detested  reign  I 
When,  of  her  noblest  citizens  depriv'd, 

Rome  daily  mourn'd — and  yet  the  wretch  surviv'd, 

And  no  avenger  rose;  but  when  the  low 

And  base-born  rabble  came  to  fear  the  blow. 

And  COBBLERS  TREMBLED — then,  to  rise  no  more, 

He  fell  still  reeking  with  the  Lamian  gore.' — pp.  100,  101. 

The  spirited  and  generous  counsel  vhich  Juvenal  giv^s  to  the 
young  nobleman  about  to  assume  the  government  of  a  province, 
loses  little  in  the  translator's  handsj'  with  the  exception  of  what 
appears  to  us  a  strange  misapprehension  in  the  last  couplet. 

*  If  of  companions  pure  a  chosen  band, 
Assembled  in  thy  halls  around  thee  stand, 
If  thy  tribunal's  favours  ne'er  were  sold 

By  slaves  and  catamites  for  damning  gold — 
If  thy  chaste  spouse,  from  stain  of  avarice  free, 
>lark  not  her  progress  by  rapacity; 

Nor 


Nor  meditate  with  harpy  claws  to  spring 
On  all  the  bribes  which  towns  and  cities  bring; 
Then,  thy  descent  from  Picus  proudly  trace,} 
Take  for  Uiy  ancestors  the  Titan  race, 
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ring 

ities  bring; 

y  trace,) 

And  at  the  l^ead  of  all,  Prometheus  place ;    j 

And  be  it  still  thy  privilege  to  claim 

From  any  book  thou  would'st,  whatever  Name: 

But,  if  Corruption  drag  thee  in  her  train^ 

If  blood  of  Rome's  &llies  for  ever  «tain 

Thy  lictor's  broken  scourge,  or  if  the  sight 

Of  the  dull  axe,  and  wearied  arm  delight, 

Then  shall  each  Sire's  refulgent  honours  shed 

A  torch*like  splendor  round  thy  guilty  head. 

For  no(  a  vice  but  takes  a  darker  hue, 

Whene'er  high  station  holds  it  up  to  view/ — p.  229, 

In  the  passage  which  foUowB,  the  translator  had  to  contend  witk 
Dryden,  and  he^  has  well  sustained  the  contest. 

*  What  then,  does  life  supply  no  object,  none; 

Is  there  no  good  to  ask,  no  ill  to  shun  ? 

Nay,  but  do  thou  permit  the  Gods  to  choose, 

What  it  is  meet  to  grant^  and  what  refuse. 

Giving  whate'er  is  good,  they  oft  deny 

What  only  seems  so,  to  our  erring  eye; 

Dear  to  himself  is  man,  but  far  more  deaf 

To  them  who  mark  how  passion  wins  his  ear, 

A  wife,  an  home,  and  sweet  domestic  peace ; 

These  boons  he  seeks  with  pra/rs  that  never  cease; 

TAey,  to  whose  altars  and  whose  shrines  he  runs. 

Discern  the  future  wife,  the  future  sonsf 

Yet,  that  thou  ma/st  not  want  a  ready  prayer,^ 

When  the  slain  victim  tells  thy  pious  care, 

Ask,  that  to  health  of  body  may  be  join'd. 

That  equal  blessing,  sanity  of  mind: 

'Gainst  which  life's  various  cares  in  vain  conspire, 

And  strange  alike  to  anger  and  desire; 

Which  views  the  close  of  life,  from  terrors  free, 

As  a  kind  boon.  Nature!  bestow'd  by  thee: 

Which  would  the  soft  Assyrian's  down  resign, 

All  his  voluptuous  nights,  and  all  his  wine. 

For  brave  and  noble  darings!  Mortal,  learn, 

The  boon  of  bliss  thyself  alone  canst  earn ; 

To  tranquil  lifip  one  only  path  invites, 

Where  Virtue  leads  her  pilgrim  ^d  requites ; 

No  more  a  Goddess,  were  thy  votaries  wise. 

Whose  fond  delusion  lifts  thee  to  the  skies. 

Thy  place  in  Heaven,  O  Fortune !  we  bes^w, 

Divine  we  call  thee;  and  we  make  thee  so!' — p.  293. 
The  following  lines  from  the  thirteenth  satire^  though  occasion^ 
ally  somewhat  abrupt  and  involved,  have  much  merit. 

* "  Shall 
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*  "  Shall  fraud  then  florieb,  from  all  terrors  free, 
No  rods  for  him,  and  no  redress  for  me  ?" 
Suppose  him  therefore  drag^d  in  ponderous  chain. 
Or,  (what  would  vengeance  more  ?)  suppose  him  slain — 
Yet  shall  not  the  rev^pge  for  wHich  you  long, 
Refund  the  loss  or  recompense  the  wrong. 
"  O,  but  revenge,  than  life  I  value  more  !** — 
Of  minds  untaught  the  most  pernicious  lore  ! 
Of  bosoms  where  occasions  none  or  slight 
The  fiercest  flames  of  causeless  anger  light- 
Not  thus  Chrysippus— nor  the  spirit  mild 
Of  Thales — ^gentle  Nature's  meekest  child  ! 
Not  thus  the  sage  who  near  Hymettus  dwelt; 
Rever*d  old  man  !  not  such  the  joys  he  felt ! 
Thro'  his  own  veins  the  draught  so  soon  to  flow, 
He  would  not  have  divided  with  his  foe 
'Midst  those  injurious  bonds  !•— our  passions  all 
Before  the  genuine  voice  of  wisdom  fall, 
And  minds  of  mean  and  narrow  scope  alone 
To  vengeance  and  its  paltry  joys  are  prone. 
For  who  like  women,  wrong  with  wrong  requite, 
Or  who  in  base  revenge  so  much  delight  ?* — pp.  349i  350. 
The  restless  anxiety  and  torment  of  a  guilty  cooiMrienee  have 
never  been  described  with  more  alarming  effect  than  by  Juvenal; 
yet  even  here  the  translator,  notwithstanding  the  unpromising  Gono- 
mencement  of  the  quotation,  proves  himself  not  unworthy  of  his 
author.    And  we  cheerfully  leave  him  in  our  readers'  ha^ds  with 
,the  favourable  impression. 

'  For  he  the  Sin  that  meditates  alone. 
Its  guilt  incurs — ah  what  if  it  be  done  ! 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  he  bids  to  peace, 
His  soul's  alarms  shall  never,  never  cease : 
With  feverish  mouth,  with  tongue  for  ever  dry. 
To  gulp  the  joyless,  tasteless  meat  he'll  try ; 
Large  and  more  large  it  swells,  and  now  he  sips. 
Then  casts  the  wine  untasted  from  his  lips : 
The  precious  age  of  Alba's  richest  store 
Seems  void  of  flavor  and  can  please  no  more. 
His  brow  to  wrinkles  drawn,  which  scarce  the  juice 
Of  harsh  Falernum's  vintage  might  produce. 
At  night,  if  care  permit  a  brief  repose. 
Nor  longer  o'er  the  couch  his  limbs  he  throws. 
Forthwith  the  altar  and  th'  insulted  fane. 
And  (what  inflicts  more  aggravated  pain)  • 

While  copious  sweats  betray  the  secret  storm, 
Before  his  eye  still  flits  thy  angry  form ! 
Greater  than  human,  stalks  his  bed  around, 
And  rends  anew  the  never  closing- wound. 

These, 
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These,  these  he  they  whom  coward  terrors  try> 

With  every  cloud  that  growls  aloDg  the  sky. 

Pale  at  each  flash,  and  half  extinct  with  dread. 

When  the  dark  volume  bellows  o'er  their  helEtd  ; 

No  storm  as  Nature's  casualty  they  hold, 

They  deem  without  an  aim  no  thunders  roU'd* 

Where'er  the  lightning  strikes,  the  flash  is  thought 

Full  charged  with  wrath,  with  Heaven's  high  vengeance  fraught. 

Passes  this  by,  with  yet  more  anxious  ear 

And  greater  dread  the  future  storm  they  fear. 

Its  burning  vigil,  deadliest  foe  to  sleep, 

In  their  distemper'd  frame  if  fever  keep. 

Or  sharp  pleuritic  pains  their  rest  prevent. 

They  deem  that  every  god  his  bow  has  bent! 

That  pains  and  aches  are  stones  and  arrows  hurFi 

At  bold  offenders  in  this  nether  world ! 

Or  crested  cock,  when  languid  on  the  bed 

They  dare  not  vow,  nor  bleating  quadruped. 

For  what  can  sickness  hope,  with  sin  coujoin'd, 

Or  than  itself  what  viler  victim  find  ?' — pp.  352 — 354. 

Of  the  notes,  >vhlch,  though  voluminous,  are  confessedly  8 
liasty  compilation,  formed  since  the  appearance  of  the  '  Specimen/ 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  we  could  wish  to  have  found  in  them 
less  flippancy  and  more  instruction  :  they  are  not  often  tedious 
however,  and,  where  they  treat  of  physic  and  physicians,  (topicf 
congenial  with  the  author*s  pursuits,)  are  sometimes  amusing. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  offer  Dr.  Badham  a  word  of  advice. 
He  will  always  find  us  determined  to  bear  «p  against  bad  faitb^ 
though  we  may  submit  to  rudeness  and  calumny.  When  next 
therefore  he  profits  by  our  strictures,  let  him — not  confess  the 
obligation,  for  this  is  not  the  fashion,  but — forbear  to  rail  at  us  for 
giving  it,  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  irritate  the  public  against  us 
for  a  judgment  which  we  never  passed,  upon  a  work  which  we 
never  saw !  Had  the  translator  accounted  in  a  few  words  for  his 
surprising  change  of  opinion,  had  he  even  briefly  hinted  that  the 
Translation  differed  from  the  *  Specimen,'  we  should  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  welcome  his  candour,  and  applaud  his  in- 
tegrity. Had  he  gone  a  step  further,  and  fairly  criticised  his  pre* 
decessors  by  name,  instead  of  scornfully  confounding  them  in  an 
obscure  but  general  censure,  though  we  certainly  should  still  have 
pointed  out  his  mistakes,  we  might  have  done  it  with  increased 
reluctance,  while  his  merits  would  have  been  contemplated  by  u$ 
with  added  pleasure. 
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Art.  IX.  Correspondanee  Litterairty  i^c.  depuis  1759  Jusqu'en, 
1769.  Par  le  fearon  de  Grimm  et  Diderot.  Premiire  Parties 
6  tomes. 

'l^^E  have  at  length  to  notice  the  completion  of  this  voluminous' 
^  ^  publication.  Much  has  already  been  said  as  to  its  principal 
•bjects  and  merit,  and  the  only  information  respecUng  it,  vvhicli 
the  preface  to  the  present  series  enables  us  to  add  is,  that  it  was  thi 
Abbe  Rayual  who  first  undertook  the  office  of  transmitting  to  cer- 
tain foreign  princes  the  literary  memoirs  of  the  passing  day ;  that  hi 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  this  agreeable  function  from  the  year 
il5S  to  175^,  and  that,  upon  his  resignation,  the  task  devolved 
4ipon  his  friend  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  who,  (as  we  have  seen,)  witb 
more  or  less  assistance  from  Diderot  and  other  inferior  coadjutors, 
remained  faithful  to  his  charge  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven 
years,  till  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Revolution  rendered  Paris  no 
longer  the  seat  either  of  the  muses  or  of  the  graces,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  labours  by  banishing  all  the  objects  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ  them.  The  first  volume,  then^  of  those  now  be- 
fore us  belongs  of  right,  not  to  the  Baron,  but  to  the  historian  of 
the  Indies. 

In  comparing  the  present  portion  of  diis  amusing  correspond- 
ence, with  those  which  in  order  of  publication  preceded  it^  we 
discover  some  peculiarities  which  are,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  There  is  less  of  the  characteristic  anecdote,  agree- 
able sallies,  and  mere  literary  gossip,  which  rendered  the  former 
divisions,  particularly  the  first  of  them,  so  captivating  ;  but  there 
is  a  much  larger  proportion-  of  good  criticism  and  philosophical 
disquisition,  much  more  that  tends  to  display  to  us  die  mind  and 
abilities  of  the  writer,  and  to  bring  in  review  many  of  the  literary 
productions  which  were  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, together  with  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  their  first 
appearance  made  upon  the  more  enlightened  and  reflecting  part  of 
the  public. 

Our  first  object,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  will  therefore  he  to  make 
•«r  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  principal  author  of  this  Cor- 
respondence through  the  medium  of  his  own  writings.  M.  de 
Grimm  had  hitherto  been  known  by  name  only,  as  the  chosen  com- 
panion of  some  of  the  first  geniuses  of  his  time.  His  title  to  such 
a  distinction  was  barely  guessed  at  from  feeble  and  uncertain  re- 
ports. We  are  now  enabled  to  ascertain,  at  least  to  a  great  degree, 
the  actual  amount  of  his  qualification.  His  correspondence 
formed,  in  fact,  the  chief  occupation  of  his  existence  as  a  ipan  of 
49tt«rs.    It  may  otherwise  be  entitled^  '  Hie  Philosophical  and 
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Critical  Works  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm ;'  with  thi^  signal  advao- 
U^e  over  the  philosophical  and  critical  works  of  most  other  barons, 
that  they  were  composed  without  any  view  to  public  inspection. 

The  ^  quicquid  agunt  homines'  was  never  applied  with  more 
justice  to  any  literary  production  than  to  the  present.  Natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  religion  and  politics,  are  all  discusised  with  a 
freedom  of  opinion  and  a  general  soundness  of  juc^ment  whJKh 
cannot  but  be  admired,  though  the  conclusions  to  which  they  con^ 
duct  may  not  always  be  admitted  :  but  the  least  of  theise  important 
subjects  would  involve  us  in  a  disquisition  that  might  swallow  up 
all  the  space  that  we  can  allot  to  the  entire  work.  We  therefore 
prefer  following  the  bent  which  the  perusal  of  so  miscellaneous  a 
collection  necessarily  gives  to  the  mind,  and  shall  devote  the  en- 
suing pages  principally  to  the  display  of  our  author's  opinions  oh 
the  more  amusing,  but  not  frivolous,  topics  of  literature,  tlie  belles 
lettres,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  society. 

We  commence  our  extracts  with  some  proofs  of  his  judgment  on 
that  most  interesting  of  all  topics  to  a  Parisian  critic,  the  theatre ; 
and  ibis  the  more  willingly,  because,  as  it  has  been  observed  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  Baron  is,  for  a  foreigner,  remarkably  com- 
plaisant to  our  English  stage.  Towards  the  close  of  a^omewhat 
diffuse  article  on  the  Italian  opera,  he  pays  us  the  compliment  of 
saying  that,  if  to  resemble  nature  is  to  please,  the  English  theatre 
must  be  allowed  to  have  a  great  superiority  over  that  of  France; 
that  ^  il  y  r^gne  un  certain  naturel  inestimable,  que  la  d6cence  ^  la 
timidity  de  notre  goiit  ont  banni  de  nos  pieces.'  He  then  adverts 
to  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  41s  having  had  a  prodigious  run  upon  our 
stage,  and  proceeds  to  characterize  it  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Vous  vous  y  trouvez  dans  la  plus  mauvaise  compagnie  du  monde; 
les  acteui^  sent  des  voleurs,des  fripons,  des  geoliers,  des  fines  publiques, 
&c.;  malgr^  tout  cela  on  s'y  plait,  et  Ton  a  de  la  peine  It  les  quitter: 
c'est  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  original  et  de  plus  vrai  dans  le  hionde.  Oai 
n'a  pas  besoin  de  comparer  nos  op6ra  comiques  les  plus  vant^  it  ces 
pieces  auglaises,  pour  sentir  combien  nous  sommes  ^loign^  du  naturel 
et  duvrai;  et  voilk  pourquoi,  avec.tout  notre  esprit,  nous  sommes 

presque  toujours  insipides  et  plats Ce  soni  les  momens  de  carac- 

t^re  et  de  passion  qu'il  faut  avoir  le  talent  de  choisir,  quelque  classe 
d'hommes  qu'on  veuille  faire  parler;  ces  momens  les  rendent  toujouis 
interes^ans.  Faute  de  ce  choix,  on  tombe  n^cessairement  dans  ribsi* 
pidit6  et  dans  la  monotonie.  Voilk  pourquoi  les  Harang^res  de  M.  Vad^ 
vous  fatiguent  et  vous  ennuient  h,  la  mort;  elles  parlent  toutes  le  m^me 
langage,  elles  se  ressemblent  toutes ;  au  lieu  que  de  huit  ou  dix  fiUes 
publiques  qu'il  y  a  dans  Top^ra  des  Gueux,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  une  qui  n'ait 
son  caract^re,  ses  traits,  ses  int^r^ts  qui  lui  6tent  toute  ressemblance 
avec  ses  camarades.* 

What,  our  author  has  elsewhere  advanced  on  the  subject  of  die 

dis- 
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distinctidh  which  exists  between  fake  atid  Ydlgar  taate  //e  gotte 
grassier  and  le  mauvais  gtr&t)  is  not  less  flattering  to  onr  natiomd 
feelings.  The  question  arises  on  a  comparison  between  the  So^ 
cra^e  of  Voltaire,  and  the  sketch  of  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject 
by  Diderot.  The  nature  of  the  fault  which  is  principally  objected 
to  the  former  may  be  easily  collected  from  tlie  tenor  of  the  obser- 
vations to  which  it  gives  birth. 

*  M.  de  Voltaire  pretend  que  ce  melange  du  pathetique  et  du  familier 
a  son  m^rite;  pour  moi,  je  le  tiens  pour  barbare,  et  d'un  go{it  absolu- 
ment  faux  et  gothique.  Proposez  h,  un  peintre  qui  aurait  ^  traiter  le 
Sacrifice  cTJphiginie,  de  placer  parmi  les  t^moins  de  ce  spectacle,  des 
gens  d'une  condition  commune  qui  expriment  d'une  mani^re  famili^re 
Pinterit  qu'ils  y  prennent:  il  n*ya  \k  rien  de  contraire  k  la  v6rit6;  car, 
dans  la  foule  qui  assistait  au  sacrifice  de  la  fiUe  d'Agamemnon,  il  y 
avait  certainement  beaucoup  de  figures  grotesques  tr^  propres  h  pro* 
duire  ce  melange  de  pathetique  et  de  fumilier  que  M.  de  Voltaire 
desire.  Si  le  peintre  ose  en  placer  une  seule  parmi  ses  personnages, 
son  tableau  sera  perdu,  et  son  go{lt  sera  juge  detestable.  Ce  n'est  pas 
qu'il  faille  de  tous  ces  personnages  faire  des  rois  ou  des  chefs  des  Gre(;s; 
mais  le  simple  soldat  m^roe  ne  manquera  point  de  noblesse  dans  son 
tableau ;  il  exprimera  ce  qu'il  sent  d'une  mani^re  noble  et  touchant : 
▼oilk  ce  quexige  la  loi  de  Funit6;  elle  s'etend  sur  le  sujet  comme  sur 
Taction,  le  temps,  et  le  lieu,  et  cette  loi  ne  doit  jamais  ^tre  violee  par 
I'homme  de  genie.  Le  familier  tue  le  pathetique,  il  lui  6te  sa  noblesse, 
ct  son  eifet.  En  vain  M.  de  Voltaire  cite-t-il  rOdyssie  d'Hom^re;  il 
confond  le  go^t  grossier  avec  le  mauvais  goiit  et  le  go(it  faux.  Le 
goAt  grossier  ne  deplait  point ;  il  rappelle  une  certaine  simplicite  de 
xnoeurs  et  d'esprit,  dont  le  souvenir  nous  charme ;  mais  le  mauvais  go^t 
est  insupportable.  Les  hommes  de  genie  peuvent avoir  le  go6t  grossier, 
mais  Jls  ne  Tout  jamais  mauvais  ni  faux.  On  pent  juger  Homkre  et 
Shakespear  d'apr^s  cette  remarque,  et  condamner  le  Socrate  fran^ais 
aans  h^siter/ 

We  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  acuteness  and  nicety  of 
taste  displayed  in  our  author's  remarks  on  another  of  Voltaire's 
dramatic  pieces,  his  pomedy  of  L'Ecossaise,  particularly  on  that 
scene  in  which  Frelon  (the  well-known  type  of  Fr^ron  the  journa* 
list)  is  introduced,  reading  a  newspaper.  He  begins  by  observing 
that  in  this  scene,  as  in  most  of  Voltaire's  works  of  pleasantry,  the, 
great  artist  appears  to  have  been  ^norant  of  the  distinction  between 
a  man's  turning  himself  into  ridicule  and  his  being  exposed  to  ridi« 
dile  by  others.  Then  follows  the  soliloquy^  as  it  stands  in  Vol- 
taire's comedy. 

*  Que  de  nouvelles  affligeantes ! . .  .Des  gr&ces  r^pandues  sur  plus  dc 

Vingt  personnes ! . . .  aucune  sur  moi !     Cent  guin^es  de  gratification  k 

m  has  officier,  parcequ'il  a  fait  son  devoir !     Le  beau  merite ! . . .  Une 

pension  k  Tinventeur  d'une  Quachine:  qi|i  ne  sert  qu'k  soulager  des 

'  ouvriers !! 
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Ounien!!...unek  un pilote ... des places* k  des gens de  )ettre8f..«eti 
moiy  rien  ? , « .  Encore  ? . . .  encore  ?  • . .  et  k  moi  rien !  Cependaiit,  je 
rends^service  k  Tetat,  j  eons  plus  de  feuilles  que  persoiine;  je  mis  ench^r 
le  papier .  ..et  k  moi,  rien !  Je  voudrais  roe  venger  de  tous  ceux  k  qui 
Ton  croit  du  m^rite.  Je  gagne  ,d6jk  quelque  chose  k  dire  da  mal ;  si  je 
peux  parvenir  k  en  faire,  ma  fortune  est  faite.  J'ai  loue  des  sots,  j'ai 
d^nigr6  les  talens,  k  peine  y  a-t-il  I^  de  quoi  vivre ;  ce  n'est  pas  k 
m^dire,  c'est  k  nuire  qu'on  fait  fortune/ 

N0W9  in  good  truths  observes  .our  critic,  was  any  body  ever  over- 
lieard  talking  to  himself  so  like  an  egregious  blockhead  ?  Where 
is  that  cunning  self-deception  with  which  eVery  knave  disguises  or 
palliates  his  deformities  to  himself  ?  Nothing,  he  adds,  can  .so 
completely  prove  the  falsity  of  this  mental  discourse  as  to  con- 
vert it  from  a  soliloquy  to  a  dialogue.  Suppose,  for  iQstance, 
Fabrice^  the  servant  of  Frelon,  to  utter  every  alternate  sentience.of 
the  speech  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  master ;  and  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  man  being  so  bitteily 
sarcastic  upon  himself. 

*  FrUon.  Que  de  nouvelles  affligeantes ! . . .  Des  grdces  repandues  «»r 
plus  de  vingt  personnes! . . .  aucune  sur  moi ! . .  .Cent  guin6es  de  gratifi- 
cation k  un  bas-officier ! 

*  Fabrice.  Parce  qu'il  a  fait  son  devoir:  le  beau  merite  1 

*  Frilon.  Une  pension  k  Finventeur  d'une  machine ! 

*  Fabrice.  Qui  ne  sert  q\i*k  soulager  des  ouvriers. 

*  FrSlon.  Une  k  un  pilote !     Des  places  k  des  gens  de  lettres ! 

*  Fabrice.  Voil^,  en  effet,  des  hommes  bien  utiles ! 

*  FrSlon.  Et  k  moi,  rien  ! 

.    *  Fabrice.  Cepcndant,  vous  servez  Tetat ;  vous  ecrivez  plus  de  feuillet 
que  personne  ;  vous  faites  ench^rir  le  papier. ... 
,  *  Frelon.  Et  k  moi  rien !  Encore, . . .  encore  ? . . .  et  k  moi,  rien !   Oh ! 
je  me  vengerai.'' 

Observe,  he  says,  how  caustic  and  bitter  is  this  raillery,  eveD..]B 
the  mouth  of  another.  How  can  a  man  be  for  an  instance  3l4>* 
posed  to  employ  it  unconsciously  against  himself?  It  is  only  isp- 
missible  in  light  fugitive  pieces, '  dont  tout  le  merite  consisfii^  $iiis 
la  gatt6  et  dans  la  saillie ;'  for  instance  (referring  to  some  qt  bur 
liveliest  specimens  of  national  humour)  in  the  madness  of  Denpit 
or  the  last  agonies  of  Curll.  '  But  comedy  exacts  very  differeiil 
requisites,  and,  above  all,  a  reality,  (une  verite,)  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  true  taste.' 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  on  this  criticism,  were  its  application 
less  universal  than  it  is ;  but  it  comprizes,  in  fact,  a  very  important 
lesson  to  dramatic  writers,  in  which  those  of  our  own  times,  in 
particular,  often  appear  to  be  sadly  uninstructed. 

M.  de  Grimm  does  no't  Appear  to  have  been  at  all  calculated 
to  suit  the  cold-blooded  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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He  contends  that  human  nature,  not  an  abstract  didactic  morality^ 
!3  the  genuine  object  of  poetry ;  and  holds  that  Hume  reasoni 
neither  like  a  man  of  taste,  nor  like  a  true  philosopher^  when  hd 
attacks  the  tragedies  of  Polyeucte  and  Athalie,  asserting  that  the 
bigotry  of  the  religious  sentiments  they  contain  has  disfigured  theirt* 
Tolerance,  he  adds,  is  no  doubt  the  first  of  human  virtues ;  but  if 
the  high  priest  were  not  uitolerant  in  jithalie,  and  if  Polyeucte 
himself  were  not  a  fanatic,  those  tragedies  would  never  have  at-* 
tained  the  rank  of  chefs'd'(zuvre. 

His  judgments  on  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  the  Frendi 
stage  are  altogether  in  unison  with  those  on  the  authors.  Of 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  reputation^  be 
says — 

'- '  Cette  actrice  tant  yantee,  tant  c^lebree,  tant  f^tee,  si  fameuse. 

dans  toute  TEurope,  perdra  infailliblement  le  thedtre  fran^ais.  Je  ne 
I'ai  jamais  vue  bien  que  dans  les  roles  froids  et  romancsques  de  Corneille, 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  parler  avec  dignite  et  avec  fiert6 ;  alors  son  bel  organe 
enchante. — Belle  Clairon,  vous  avez  beaucoup  d'esprit ;  votre  jeu  est 
profond^ment  raisonn^;  mais  la  passion  a-t-elle  le  terns  de  raisonner? 
Vous  n'avez  ni  naturel  ni  entrailles ;  vous  ne  dechirez  jamais  les  mien- 
nes;  vous  ne  faites  jamais  couler  mes  pleurs;  vous  mettez  des  silences 
it  tout;  vous  voulez  faire  sentir  chaque  hemistiche;  etlorsque  tout  fait 
efiet  dans  votre  jeu,  je  vois  que  la  totalite  de  la  sc^ne  n'en  fait  pli» 
aucun.    Vous  me  rappelez  sans  cesse  les  vers  d' Horace : 

iEmilium  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  molles  imitabitur  sere  capillos ; 

Infelix  operis  summd,  quia  ponerc  totum 

Nesciet.* 

Of  Le  Kain's  Guiscard  (the  Tancred  of  Thomson)  he  speaks 
with  the  highest  praise ;  but  adds  the  following  remarkable  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  actor. — *  Cet  acteur  n'est  presque  jamais  faux,  maii 
tnalkeureusement  it  a  voix,  figure,  tout  contre  lui.'  He  adds  that 
Garrick  was  present  at  the  first  representation  of  tlie  play,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  nientions  him  proves  sufficiently  Uie  high  rank 
'  assigned  him  in  his  critical  estimation. 

*  On  Ta  fait  parler  de  toutes  sortes  de  mani^res,  et  chacun  a  r6p6t$ 
aes  oracles  en  faveur  de  Tacteur  ou  de  I'actrice  qu'il  protege  et  qu*il 

'  affectionne:  tant  Tautorite  a  de  pouvoir  sur  Tesprit  des  enfans;  mais 
Garrick,  en  homme  d'esprit,  n'a  confi6  ses  vrais  sentimens  qu'k  un  tr^s- 
petit  nombre  de  ses  amis  qu'il  a  retrouv6s  ici/ 

The  character  of  Corneille  will  serve  to  complete  our  estimate 
of  Grimm's  dramatic  judgment. 

*  Pierre  Corneille  avait  re9u  de  la  nature,  du  gfenie,  de  I'^levation, 
une  t^te  grande  et  forte.  Si,  avec  toutes  ces  grandes  qualitfe,  il  se  f&t 
trouve  dou^  du  sentiment,  d'une  ame  tendre,  flexible,  et  mobile,  c'e^lt 
Jt§  sans  doute  le  poete  du  g6nie  le  plus  rare  qu'il  y  eft t  jamais  eu*    C'est 
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le  coear  qui  rend  vuritableroent  Eloquent,  c*e8t  lui  qi»  dans  les  sii^det 
barbares,  comme  dans  les  sidles  cultives,  donne.ce  caractbre  toughaot 
qui  rend  lea  poctes  immortels.  Le  coeur  de  Coroeilie  fut  aride;  let 
xessources  qu'il  n'y  trouvait  pas,  il  falluit  les  chercber  danssa  t6tq,,,et 
leraisonnement  prit  partout  la  place  du  sentiment.  Ne  k  Taurore d'uo 
beau  jour,  il  n  eut  pas  le  bonheur  de  connaitreles  veritables  sourc«j 
du  godi;  son  esprit  ne  re9{it  point  la  culture  de  nos  maitres,  les  Greet 
et  les  Romains,  et  son  g6nie  ne  devint  pas  un  beau  g6nie.  Le  gotii  de 
la  litt^rature  espagnole,  qui  avait  infecte  une  grande  partie  de  TEuropci^ 
Acheva  de  corrompre  celui  de  Corneille.  Ce  poiite,  plein  de  cfaaleur  ct 
4e  force,  6tablit  sur  la  sc^ne  fmn^aise  Tinfiuence  espagnole,  la  d6cla* 
tnation  et  la  fausse  emphase  k  c6te  de  Iclevation  et  de  la  grandeur.  St 
Corneille,  avec  ses  grands  talens,  avec  cet  art  de  raisonner  qu'il  poss^daU 
ti  ^minemment,  se  fut  tourne  du  .c6t6  du  barreau,  c  e^t  ete,  sans  doutey 
le  plus  grand  avocat  qu'on  eClt  jamais  eu ;  mais  la  poesie  dramatique, 
qui  (»tait  alors  h,  cr6er  en  France,  exigeait  autre  cbose.  Ses  situations 
sont  Ordinairemcnt sublimes;  la  premiSre  conception  de  ses  idees,  grand^ 
et  merveilleuse ;  mais  j'oserais  dire  que  leur  execution  satisfait  rarement 
tin  esprit  cultiv6,  un  hommeu  de  goAt.  Ses  personnages  manquent 
presque  toujours  du  naturel ;  dans  les  mouiens  les  plus  beaux  c^est 
presque  toujours  le  poete  qui  est  grand,  et  qui  nous  distrait  de  ses 
acteurs.  Le  g^nie  de  ses  hommes  d'etat  consiste  k  d6biter  des  maximes 
^e  politique  dont  nos  livres  dogmatiques  sont  pleins ;  mais  avec  leSr 
quelles  on  nV  jamais  trait6  aucune  affaire.  Ses  tyrans  et  ses  mechaitt 
ont  aussi  leurs  sentences,  et  dcbitent  naivement  des  principes  qui  ont 
^te  souvent  dans  leur  cceur,  mais  que,  bien  loin  d'avoir  dans  la  boucbe, 
lis  ne  se  sont  jamais  bien  avoues  k  eux-m^mes ;  ses  caract^res,  sensibles 
et  tendres,  raettent  le  raisonnemenl,  souvent  fort  alarabique,  toujours 
froid,  k  la  place  du  sentiment  qui  entraine ;  la  passion,  et  particuli^re- 
ment  Tamour,  au  lieu  d'etre  une  suite  de  developpemens  des  mouve- 
mens  les  plus  secrets  de  notre  ^me,  sont  devenus  dans  ses  pieces  on 
resultat  de  raisonnemens  et  de  lieux  communs. 

'  On  est  ^tonne  d*entendre  M.  de  Voltaire  s'ecrier  k  certains  beaax 
endroits  de  Corneille,  *'  Voilk  qui  est  sup^rieur  k  tout  ce  que  les  autres 
nations  ont  de  beau ;  les  anciens  n'ont  ^t  que  des  declamations  «• 
comparaison  !"  Le  choix  de  ce  terme  n  est  pas  heureux.  Ce  que  ks 
tragiques  d*A thanes  connaissaient  le  moins,  cetait  la  declamation. 
Leurs  discours  peuvent  6tre  Strangers  k  nos  petites  mceurs,  mais  its 
sont  toujours  vrais,  et  voilk  ce  qui  assure  Hmmortalitc  k  leurs  ouvrages; 
au  lieu  qu'il  neut  venir  un  tems  et  un  peuple  auxqucls  le  grand  Cor- 
neille ne  paraitra  propre  qu'k  en  imposer  k  des  enfans.  Mais  en  al? 
tendant,  chutf 

Thisy  we  imagine^  will  suffice  to  prove  tliat  if  M.  de  Grimm  had 
written  for  the  public,  he  must  have  deservedly  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  critical  judgment  and  acumen  superior  to  that  enjoyed  bj 
Voltaire  himself  whom  if  he  does  not  equal  in  that  grace  and  bril* 
liaucy  of  expression  which  distinguishes  him  from  every  other 
xa  riter^  he  nevertheleas  so  nearly  resembles  ia  lively  facility  of  r^ 

maik. 
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mark,  as  to  make  us  sometimes  imagine,  while  reading  him»  thai 
we  are  attending  to  a  composition  from  the  manufactory  of  Femey* 
Tliat  this  corespondence  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  have  been 
withheld  from  the  world,  appears  more  and  more  surprising^  wbile^ 
without  attending  to  the  circumstances  accompanying  it,  w6  be- 
come more  and  more  familiar  with  the  genius  and  powers  of  thi 
Writer;  but  one  thing  is,  at  least,  made  very  evident  by  it,— ^that  the 
period  at  which  it-  commences,  i.e.  when  the  genius  of  Voliairef 
was  at  its  zenith,  is  that  in  which  the  literature  of  France  had 
attained  its  highest  perfection,  and  from  which  it  has  never  ceased 
to  degenerate.  The  causes  of  its  progressive  decay,  almost  even 
to  its  total  extinction,  during  the  dark  age  of  the  Revolution,  may  bd 
detailed  elsewhere  :  but  the  deterioration  of  style,  the  substitution, 
of  false  and  affected  oratory  to  the  language  of  true  and  natural 
taste,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  from  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  even  to  the  present.  The  seductiveness^  of  habit  and 
example  in  respect  of  style  is  quite  overpowering,  and  a  writer  re-: 
quires  to  be  incessantly  brought  back  to  pure  principle  and  thef 
best  models  of  antiquity  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagion  of  a  pre- 
vailing fashion.  No  man,  gifted  with  the  smallest  portion  of  dis- 
tinctive judgnient,  however  he  may  be  habituated,  for  example,  to 
the  writings  of  Gibbon,  can  turn  to  the  page  of  Addison  without 
being  immediately  recalled  to  a  sense  of  something  like  that  original 
purity  from  which  he  has  been  so  long  estranged ;  but  the  distance 
from  Addison  to  Gibbon,  however  great,  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  that  between  the  schools  of  Voltaire  and  Grimm,  and  that  of 
modern  French  literature,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  all  the  cor-' 
ruptions  of  the  philosophical  and  revolutionary  jargons.  We  may 
hope  then,  that  this  unexpected  production  of  the  better  days  of 
their  national  genius,  this  revival  of  impressions  long  since  faded 
and  enfeebled,  will  have  some  effect  in  checking  the  torrent  of  false 
taste  and  declamatory  eloquence  which  has  so  long  inundated  our 
neighbours. 

Our  readers  will,  probably,  participate  in  our  own  curiosity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Baron's  sentiments  on  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  publications  of  the  day ;  and  it  will  contribute^ 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  high  estimate  which,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  formed  of  his  judgment,  to  find,  that  in  almost  every  instance 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  criticisms  of  after-times. 

It  is  thus  that  he  characterises  Voltaire  as  a  poet,  in  speaking  of 
one  of  his  most  original,  but  certainly  not  of  his  most  decent, 
poetical  compositions.  , 

*  M.  (ie  Voltaire  n'a  pas  assez  de  flegme  po^tique,  si  je  puis  m'expri- 
imer  ainsi,  pour  combiner  et  dig^rer  un  plan.  La  Fucette  n'en  a  point 
du  tout.    La  machine  en  est  absolument  mauvaise;  elle  pouvait  cepen*  ^ 

'  dd!^  dant 
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dant  fetre  cbarraante.  M.  de  Voltaire^  clu  moins  dans  la  poosie  epique, 
manque  totalement  de  la  partie  de  rinvention.  La  Hcnriad/e^ ^piivme 
unique  et  national,  est,  en  ce  point,  unc  imitation  servile  de  rEnSide  et 
des  autres  6popves.  Tout  cc  qui  est  purcnRiit  de  Tinvention  de  I'aiiteur 
dans  ia  Pitcelle,  e»t  pre^que  tou jours  sans  g^iiie  et  de  nmuvai»  goAtj 
tifalgr6  ccft  defauts,  je  crois  que  ce  poc'inc  restcra comtue  les  autres  pnw 
ductious  de  M.  de  Voltaire ;  qu  il  sem  lu  altemativeraent  avec  La  Fon- 
taine et  lea  autres  ouvmges  gais  et  plai^ans  (|ue  nous  avons.'* 

Of  Voltaire,  hktorien^  he  says,  *  Je  &uis  toujours  d'avis  que  M..de 
Voltaire  n*a  point  de  vocation  pour  ecrire  Thistoire. .  .  Celle  de  Pia-re 
It  Grandf*  he  continues,  *  vient  de  me  confirmer  dans  cette  idoe.  L'Hi»- 
toire  de  Charles  XII.  a  la  chaleur  et  les  graces  d'un  roman,  et  cela 
convient  assez  aux  actions  brillantes  d'un  horos  qui  avait  beaucoup  de 
romanesque  dans  le  caract^re ;  mais  ce  cas  est  unique,  et  M.  de  Vol- 
taire n'a  pas  fait  un  second  morceau  comme  celui  du  roi  de  Su^de. . . 

'  Si  ce  grand  homme  avait  de  v^ritables  talens  pour  Tiiistoire,  nous 
I'aurions  vu  dans  son  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  generale.  Get  essai  est  un  ex« 
cellent  livre  k  mettre  entre  les  mains  de  la  jeunesse,  pour  lui  apprendr* 
k  aimer  la  justice,  Thumanitc  et  la  bienfaisance :  mais  on  ne  peut  pas 
dire  que  ce  soit  Touvrage  d'un  historien,'  &c.  &c. 

He  proceeds  to  sum  up  the  usual  chaiges  against  thb  writer -of 
lightoesa  and  rapidity  of  execution,  inconsistent  with  the.gr^ve  hi^r 
torical  character;  but  against  the  History  of  Peter  in  particular,  he 
brings  a  more  serious  accusation, — that  of  frequent  and  wilful  per- 
yersion,  or  at  least  concealment,  of  facts.  '  The  same  crime  h 
elsewhere  objected  to  the  *  Histoire  de  Louis  X  V/  in  which  it  is 
aaid  that  he  purposely  injured  the  character  of  Marechal  Saxe,  by 
suppressing  die  best  authenticated  and  most  unquestionable  proofa 
of  his  valour  and  conduct,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.. 

Voltaire's  Candide  is  characterised  as  tlie  youngest  of  all  his 
productions  in  the  department  of  romance ;  and  a  future  critic  19 
supposed  in  reasoning,  from  the  style  and  matter,  to  the  date,^Qf 
each  performance,  exactly  to  reverse  the  order  of  chronology.    <« 

*  Vraisemblablement,  diraun  critique  judicieux,  dans  2000  ans  &iiif 
I'auteur  n'avait  que  vingt-cinq  ans  loisqu'il  6crivit  CantUde.  C-^tlut 
son  coup  d'essai  llans  ce  genre.  -Son  goiit  etait  jeune  encore;  aussi 
manque-t-il  souvent  aux  bienseances,  et  sa  gaiete  deg6n^re  souve)|i;  ^ 
folic.  Voyez,  continuera-t-il,  comme  ce  go{it  s'est  form6  et  rassis  eij- 
suite,  comme  par  gradation  il  est  devenu  plus  sage  dans  les  ouvn^es 
post6rieurs,  Scarmentado,  Babouc,  Zadts^  Memnon;  vous  voyez  les 
nuances  uar  ovl  I'auteur  s'est  approchc  de  la  perfection.  Ainsi'ie 
critique,  a  force  de  sagacite  et  de  finesse  aura  exactement  renven6 
Fordre  de  ces  ouvrages.     N'^tes  vous  pas  persuade  que  les  critiques 

*  To  this  piece  of  critidsiD  the  author  adds  a  curious  piece  of  informatioo,  suppoinhg 
it  to  be  correct.  *  Uue  penonne  qui  est  an  &it  de  rhistoire  de  la  Pucelle  m'a  bs^S 
que  c*6talt  I'ouvrage  de  trois  femmes,  auqnel  M.  de  Voltaire  avait  pr^sid^/  One  ot'St 
Ifreei  he  lavs,  was  the  famous  Marqidse  du  Cbatelet  I  '■^■^-  . 


de  la  race  prcsente  tombent  souvciit  dans  bfes  erreiirs  a  Toward' 'dies 
ancieiis?'  \       •  •     .■  *        ■    ^      ■  ,•.";  :tr  Mi..-. 

To  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  theatre — }  .    .  ,  ^.,, 

In  a  very  excellent  paper,  entitle  ^  R^fleKiQii^  sur  la  trag^^ie,' 
.after  entering  at  some  length  into  a  comparison  between  ili«  an- 
cient and  modern  (French)  tragedy,  and  assigning  the  f Masons  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  must  always  operate  to  the  dksparasetnent 
of  the  latter  whenever  they  are  absurdly  forced  into  the  sktne  ^int 

of  view,  he  observes, 

...  )  % 

*  Notre  tragedie  a  un  code  particulier  de  lois;  les  6venemen$  §/ 

passent  et  s*y  enchainent  autrement  que  dans  le  monde  /noral^  \ji% 
personnages  agisscnt  sur  d'autres  motifs  que  ceux  qui  dcterminent  les 
actions  des  hommes;  Icurs  discoui's  ne  ressemblent  points  ceux  que 
I'interet,  la  passion,  la  verite  de  la  situation  inspirent ;  tout  le  systeme 
de  la  tragedie  moderne  est  un  systeme  de  convention  et  de  fantaisie 
,qui  n  a  point  de  mod(^le  dans  la  nature.  Si  un  homme  sens6  vous  ra- 
£ontait  serieusement  qu'il  s'est  pass6  en  tel  lieu  de  TEurope  un  6v6ne- 
ment  important,  de  la  manitire  dont  ils  se passent  dans  nos  tragedies  lei 
mieux  intriguees,  cet  homme  vous  ferait  piti6  avec  son  conte.  Si  un 
ministre,  un  homme  d*etat  discutait  une  grande  affaire  dans  le  goiit  de 
^ia  fameuse  scene  de  Sertonus  qu'on  entend  citer  sans  cesse  comme  ua 
-chef-d'ceuvi'e  de  politique,  vous  le  croiriez  m6nac6  de  tomber  en  en- 
fance  ;  si  les  discour$  d'un  homme  en  d6tre$se  ou  en  proie  k  une  pas* 
eion  terrible,  ressemblaient  le  moins  du  monde  k  une  tirade  tragique* 
au  lieu  de  vous  int^resser,  ils  vous  feraient  rire/* 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  critic  should  have  overlooked  the 
fact,  that  the  '  heroic  or  Alexandrine  vei-se,'  which  he  so  condemns 
in  French  tragedy,  is  itself  the  very  iambic  which  the  Greeks  adopt* 
ed  for  its  conciseness,  flexibility,  and  resemblance  to  the  natural 
tone  of  conversation.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  form  of  the  verse,  bi|t 
the  genius  of  the  language,  that  causes  the  essential  difference 
between  them ;  and  what  follows  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
defects  of  French  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  oversight,  in  point 
of  principle,  which  occurs  at  setting  out. 

*  Les  vers  Alexandrins  et  rimes  des  tragiques  franpais  out  fait  di^- 
paraitre  ces  avantages.     Le  vers  Alexandrin  est  trop  long,  trop  nom- 

*  The  follo^^ring  recipe  for  a  French  tragedy  is  not  unworthy  of  Swift,  *  Take  two 
|;ood  cliaracters,  and  one  wicked,  either  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  or  a  rogue.  Let  the  latter 
let  the  two  former  by  the  ears  and  make  thein  very  unhappy  for  four  acts,  during  which 
he  mast  promulgate  all  manner  of  shocking  maxims.  Interlarded  with  poison,  daggei?» 
oracles,  &c. ;  while  the  good  characters  repeat  their  catechism  of  moralities.  In  tKe 
fifth  act,  let  the  power  of  the  tyrant  be  overthrown  by  an  insurrectbn,  or  the  treason  6f 

^  the  villain  be  discovered  by  some  episodical  personage,  and  the  worthy  folios  be  pre* 
'  served.    Above  all,  don^  forget,  if  there  is  any  difference  subsisting  between  France 

and  England,  or  between  the  parliament  and  the  clergy,  to  allude  to  it,  and  you  ^viU 
'''Ih'ave  fabricated  such  a  piece  as  shall  be  apj^auded  three  times  a  week  for  three  weeks 

teg^lher  at  the  Cora^die  Fran9ai$e.' 
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br^ux,  trop  barmonieux,  trop  fait,  trop  arrondi  pour  convenir  h  la  sim« 
plicitc  et  a  1  energie  du  discours  dramatique.  Dans  les  moinens  tran- 
quilles,  ce  vers  a  trop  de  pompe,  il  est  toujours  fastueux  ;  dans  les  mo* 
mens  passionncs,  il  emp^che  le  discours  de  se  briser  avec  la  souplesseet 
la  rapidit6  qu'exigent  les  diverses  agitations  de  lame ;  ii  force,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  la  passion  k  une  marche  uniforme  et  cadencee.  Son  e^ces* 
sive  longueur  a  introduit  sur  le  th6Atre  la  po6sie  des  epithetes,  si  oppo- 
3ee  h.  la  vcrite  du  dialogue  ;  presque  toujours  le  premier  vers  n'est  fait 
que  pour  le  second.  Le  sens  finit,  et  de  cette  mani^re  de  dcfiler  deux 
k  deux  resulte  la  monotonie  la  plus  fatigante.  Qu'on  lise  les  plus 
beaux  vers  de  Racine ;  comme  ils  remplissent  et  charraent  I'oreille ! 
mais  c'est  un  ramage ;  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  vrais  accens  de  la  nature ; 
elle  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  moins  beau,  de  moins  arrsinge,  de  plus  sauvage, 
de  plus  sublime  que  japer9ois  dans  les  beaux  morceaux  de  Shakespear, 
et  que  je  cherche  en  vain  dans  nos  poetes  tragiques.  Un  fameux  ar^ 
tiste  allemand  d'origine,  mais  qui  a  v6cu  et  qui  vient  de  mourir  k  Lon* 
dres,  le  c6lcbre  Hogarth,  connu  par  le  genie  et  Tesprit  de  ses  compo*' 
sitions,  a  6crit  un  ouvrage  sur  le  beau,  rempli  d'idees  extraordinaires* 
On  y  voit  entre  autres  une  estampe  oii  un  maitre  de  danse  Franpais  est 
vis-^-vis  la  belle  statue  d* Antinoiis ;  il  s*occupe  k  lui  relever  la  t^te,  k 
lui  effacer  les  epaules,  k  lui'  placer  les  bras  et  les  jambes,  a  la  transform 
mer,  en  un  mot,  en  petit  maitre  elegant  et  agreable :  cette  satire  est 
aussi  fine  qu'origihale.  Je  doute  cependant  que  notre  celebre  Marcel 
edt  touch6  k  la  contenance  d'Antinoiis ;  mais  mettez  k  la  place  d'An-" 
tinoiis  la  statue  de  Melpomene  rAthenienne,  et  nommez  les  maitres  de 
danse  Corneille  et  Racine,  et  le  symbole  ne  s'ecartera  pas  trop  de  la 
vcrite.* 

This  idea  is  almost  as  happy  as  the  original  conception.  He 
continues : 

*  Je  suis  convaincu  que  la  tragedie  fran9aise  restera  depourvue  de 
naturel  aussi  long-tems  qu*elle  emploiera  le  vers  Alexandrin.  Sa  mo- 
notonie et  sa  fausset6  influeront  jusque  sur  la  declamation  et  le  jeu  des 
acteurs.  L'une  deviendra  un  chant  insipide  et  uniforpje,  I'autre  une 
affeire  d*appr^t  et  de  ressort,  de  symclrie  et  d'elegance,  et  tout  rcpon-^ 
dra  parfi^tement  k  la  faussete  du  ton  :  il  est  impossible  que  le  geste  ne 
sojt  pas  mani6r6,  lorsque  le  discours  Test  toujours.  Le  veritable  dis- 
cours thedtral  est  un  melange  de  gestes  et  de  paroles.  C*est  \k  le  ca- 
ractfere  du  langage  de  la  nature ;  le  visage,  la  contenance,  Taction  par* 
lent  toujours  autant  et  plus  que  la  bouche.  A  mesure  que  la  passion 
s'accroit  et  se  d^veloppe,  elle  n'emploie  plus  que  quelques  mots  6ner- 
giques  et  rares  ;  mais  elle  a  use  infinite  de  gestes  plus  eloquens  et  plus 
terribles  que  les  plus  sublimes  discours.  Dans  les  beaux  morceaux  do 
Shjakespear,  vous  trouverez  ces  interyalles  d'un  mot  k  un  autre  qu'un 
acteur  de  g^nie  pent  seul  rerapHr ;  mais  dans  les  beaux  morceaux  de 
Racine,  il  ne  reste  rieu  k  faire  a  Tacteur;  le  po'ete  a  tout  dit:  il  est 
parfait ;  mais  il  est  froid  en  comparaison  de  celui,  qui,  sachant  imiter 
la  marche  de  la  nature,  sait  aussi  produire  comme  elle  des  impressions 
yrofondes  et  durabliss,'  - 

M.d$ 
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« 

M.  de  Grimm,  it  is  true,  was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  may  be 
accused  of  entertaining  some  native  prejudices  against  the  poetry 
of  his  adopted  country  ;  yet  the  tendency  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
criticisms  on  the  respective  characters  of  the  French  and  German 
drama  undoubtedly  goes  to  confirm  the  judgment  here  recorded • 
On  another  point,  of  stili  greater  importance,  her  opinions,  and 
those  of  the  Baron  tend  to  strengthen  each  other ;  the  character ' 
and  composition  of  Parisian  society,  the  principles  of  which  are^ 
we  imagine,  very  much  the  same  at  this  day  as  they  were  in  the  year  < 
1764.  In  the  theatrical  season  of  that  year,  a  comedy  was  pro- 
duced, entitled  ^  Le  Cercle,  ou  la  Soiree  a  la  mode/  which  the 
Baron  calls  ^  Un  tableau  assez  vrai  du  d^sceuvrement,  de  I'ennui; 
de  la  frivol ite  des  gens  du  monde  et  de  la  pl&part  des  cercles  de 
Paris.'  After  giving  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  piece,  the  pro^ 
duction  of  a  M.  Poinsinet,  (otherwise  distinguished  as  the  indivi-^ 
dual  in  whose  person  originated  the  practice  since  so  fashionable 
in  the  best  conipany  of  Paris,  under  the  title  of  mystification y—r 
hoaxing,^)  M.  de  Grimm  introduces  the  following  observations:     , 

^  Suppose  que,  suivant  les  desirs  de  M.  Poinsinet,  sa  petite  comedie 
aille  h.  la  post^rite,  qu  elle  soit  en  6tat  de  I'entendre  parfaitement,  ce 
qui  n'est  pas  ais^  lorsque  le  sel  et  la  finesse  consistent  dans  le  ton,  on- 
peut  croire  qu'elle  s'enquerem  avec  quelque  curiositi^,  si  ces  moeurs 
ont  6t6  reellement  les  moeurs  d'une  grande  et  illustre  nation,  puisque 
enlin  toutes  les  comedies  du  terns  Font  ainsi  representee  ;  si  les  femmes, 
en  gen6ral,  aux  intrigues  et  k  la  galanterie  prc^s,  passaicnt  leur  vie 
dans  ce  desceuvrement,  dans  cet  abandon  de  tout  sentiment  qnelconque^ 
comme  Araminte,  Cidalise,  et  Ism^ne ;  si  enfin  la  jeunesse  distinguee 
par  la  naissance  et  par  les  autres  avantages  de  la  fortune,  ressemblait, 
^.ar  son  oisivet6,  son  ignorance  et  sa  degradation,  ^  ce  jeune  marquis, 
Ou  h.  ce  Lisidor  empese  et  pedant  dont  I'auteur  a  compt^  faire  Thomme 
estimable  de  sa  pi^ce,  ou  enfin  h  cet  abb6  mignon  de  M.  Poinsinet. 
n  faut  esp6rer  que  les  curieux  d'alors  pourront  se  r^pondre  que  c'es 
mceurs  ont  ete  en  eflPet  celles  d'une  generation  aussi  courte  que  frivole,' 
dont  les  travers  ont  ete  repares  par  des  sifecles  de  vertus ;  car,  si  de 
telles  moeurs  eussent  dure  plusieurs  generations  de  suite,  Thistoire  ap? 
prendrait  sans  doute  en  meme  terns  aux  curieux  des  si^cles  h.  venir  les 
fpnestes  influences  que  leur  duree  aurait  eues  sur  la  gloire  et  la  splen« 
jeui:  d'une  telle  nation/ 

The  prophetic  tone  of  the  last  sentence  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able; and  the  whole  passage  recals  forcibly' what  we  have.ad- 
fonced  on  former  occasions  and  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to 

*  This  unfortunate  gentleman  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friendt  that  the  King 
•f  Prussia  wished  to  commit  to  his  care  the  education  of  the  Prince  Royal,  (tnly  reqjiir- 
hig  his  previous  change  of  fdth.  This  innocent  pleasantry  took  full  effect.  P(>insinc% 
actually  pronounced  an  abjuration  of  the  Catholic  religion  before  one  of  tjie  coufederatCB 
who  acted  the  part  of  a  Lutheran  pastor«  and  it  was  several  months  before  they  suffered 
Iriw  to  be  und«e?ived, 

p  D  4  maintaili 
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maintain  respecting  the  general  frivolity  and  faeartlessness  of  Parisian 
society.  We  know  that  all  such  assertions  expose  those  who  make 
them  to  the  common  imputations  of  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and 
"we  are  fully  aware  that  the  fashionable  society  of  all  great  capitals 
dpf  and  necessarily  must,  partake  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ot  the 
lices  attributed  to  those  of  the  French  metropolis.  But  we  are 
at  the  same  time  firmly*convinced  that  no  where  else  is  society  so 
deeply  and  generally  impregnated  with  these  corruptions,  and  that^ 
in  London  particularly,  their  contamination  is  confined  to  a  narrofr 
and  exclusive  circle.  It  is,  further,  a  fixed  and  rooted  article  of  our 
faith,  that,  as  the  degradation  of  manners  tends  irresistibly^  and 
^th  a  most  accelerated  progress,  to  the  destruction  of  national 
glory  and  consequence,  (an  event  which  we  have  just  seen,  was 
predicted,  and  has  been  fatally  accomplislied  in  the  French  nation,) 
8o  the  blind  admiration  which  a  few  (and,  we  are  happy  to  believe^ 
only  a  few)  individuals  among  ourselves  profess  to  entertain  for  the 
modes  and  customs  of  Parisian  society  is,  of  all  sentiments,  the 
most  unworthy  of  an  Englishman,  the  most  repugiuint  to  all  who 
have  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  country  truly  at  heart.  To 
have  imbibed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Revolution,  to  have  watched 
with  pleasure  and  exultation  ihe  progress  of  the  republican 
armies,  to  have  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  Corsican,  and  acknowledged 
the  invincibility  of  God's  Vicegerent,  nothing  of  all  this  argues,  to 
our  minds,  a  more  complete  absence  of  all  sound  principles  of  pa- 
triotism, than  to  court  and  extol  the  showy  refinements  and  in- 
trinsic worthlessness  of  the  Parisian  fashionable  character. 

The  grand  quarrel  of  Jean  Jacques  (^  cet  Eloquent  et  bilieux 
adverssure  des  sciences')  with  the  French  academy  of  music  gives 
rise  to  some  amusing  speculations,  and  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  the  citoi/in  of  being  banished  for  the  freedom  of  his  -ex« 
pressions  on  this  momentous  subject,  do  not  appear  to  be  consi- 
dered by  our  journalist  as  altogether  extravagant  or  unreasonable. 
*  II  auroit  6t6  plaisantde  voir  le  citoyen  de  Geneve,  rennemideb 
arts,  prendre  son  b^ton  et  sortir  de  Paris  en  secouant  la  poussiire 
de  ses  pieds,  pour  avoir  prfech6  T^vangile  de  la  musique  italienneJ' 
i^fter  summing  up  the  outrages  on  common  sense  comnritted  liy 
ihis  strange  bemg  m  his  famous  Discours  on  the  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
all  this,  he  adds,  would  have  been  forgotten  or  forgiven. 

'  Mais  11  a  combattu  la  musique  franpaise,  et  avec  des  raisons  trop 
bonnes,  trop  fortes,  et  qui  paraissent  sans  replique.  Voil^.un  tort  qui 
ne  sera  jamais  oublie.  Il  a  pens6  avoir  une  lettre  de  cachet,  il  a  et^ 
trA16  en  efiigie  par  les  musiciens  de  Torchestre  de  i*0p6ra.  Jamais  o» 
n'a  vu  tant  de  chaleur  et  tant  d'emportement  pour  si  peu  de  chos^, 
M.  Marmontel  a  fait  ces  quatre  vers  k  ce  sujet ; 

A  Roussiati 


A  Rousseau qai  r^pondhi?        "  '  ^       vi    -i^infi 

Le  public  pac  des  murmunesy  •  •"       ^ '  >  'O-. 

Les  polijsons  parties  injiiresy        .  ".^  **'■' 
Et  Rameau  par  un  op6ra*'       . . 

Poor  Fr^ron,  who  is  represented  as  being  at  the  headof  th^coni- 
spirators  against  Rousseau  on  this  occasion^  comes  in  for  the*  shaf^ 
of  abuse  he  is  sure  to  -receive  from  all  the  adherents  of  tiie  philoso^^ 
phical  school.  *  C'est  le  roi  de  ces  insectes  importuns  dontparler 
M.  Diderot  dans  Tinterpr^tation  de  la  nature^  qui  passent  les  iiiM 
stans  de  leur  existence  6pb^m^re  d  troubler  Thomme  dans  8e# 
travaux  et  dans  son  repos.'  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  famous  quarrel  between  Voltaire  and 
Beaumelle,  our  journalist  writes  with  a  great  deal  of  proper  warnitk 
and  feeling.  *  If  by  the  sacrifice  of  ten  years  of  my  life  I  could 
efface  the  very  remembrance  of  the  scandalous  quarrels  of  men  of 
letters^  and  especially  of  this  man  whose  talents  entitle  him  to  t^e 
highest  rank  among  them,  I  should  think  that  I  had  not  lived  in 
vain  for  the  glory  and  happiness  of  human  nature.' 

Among  the  theatrical  bons  mots,  or  rather  those  of  the  parterre, 

we  stumble  on  one  that  is  not  amiss.     An  extremely  ugly  actor 

happened  to  play  the  part  of  Varus  on  the  first  representation  of 

Voltaire's  Herode  et  Mariamne.     When  his  confident  says  to  him, 

*  Vous  vous  troublez,  seigneur,  ct  changez  de  visage^' 

one  of  the  pit  critics  cried  out, '  Laissez-le  faire? 

Le  Kain  played  the  part  of  Herod,  and  the  resemblance  of  name 
to  that  of  the  performer  who  has  of  late  occupied  the  public 
attention  in  our  own  country,  added  perhaps  to  the  feeling  of  curi- 
osity with  which  we  turned  to  the  criticisms  on  this  prince  of  French 
tragedians.  ^  Cet  acteur  supplee  par  un  talent  superieur  tout  ce  qui 
lui  manque  du  cote  de  lamture  et  de  la  voix;  il  entraine  toujour?: 
aon  grand  d6faut,  et  dont  Q  parait  contracter  I'habitude  de  jour  en 
Jour  davantage,  est  de  trop  raisonner  son  role,  d'eu  vouloir  faire 
sentir  tousf  les  vers,  tons  les  mots  m^me.'  But,  from  later  passages 
m  the  Correspondence,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been  cited  already, 
it,  will  appear  that  the  unfavourable  part  of  this  opinion  did  not 
always  maintain  its  ground,  and  there  is  assureidly  no  reason  that 
the  most  minute  attention  to  particular  modes  of  expression  and 
action  should  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  grand  general  conception 
<^f  the  character  to  be  represented. 

The  number  for  February,  1757,  contains  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Fontenelle,  and  some  particulars  of  his  lift 
^ind  character,  of  which  we  can  select  only  a  few  slight  sketches. 
Born,  ^s  we  are  assured,  without  genius,  he  is  nevertheless  repreip 
aented  as  having  possessed  a  remarkable  influetice  on  the  character 
of  the  age,  principally  as  the  first  promoter  of  that  philosophical 

spirit 
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spirit  so  widely  extended  and  generally  diffused  at  the  period  of  his 
deaths  and  also  as  the  father  of  that  '  brilliant^  ingenious,  and 
flowery  style'  which  met  many  execrable  copyists  in  his  owu  time, 
and  has  infected  almost  all  the  French  writers  since  his  death.  As 
a  philosopher,  he  was  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of 
Descartes;  and  if  any  thing,  says  our  autlior,  can  save  him  from 
the  oblivion  into  which  the  apostles  of  every  temporary  faith  must 
sooner  or  later  fall,  it  is  the  real  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
render  philosophy  pbpular  among  his  countrymen.  This  he  is 
said  to  have  accomplished  by  his  Plurality  of  Worlds  atid  History 
of  Oracles,  works  in  which  '  les  gens  du  monde  alors  si  ignorans 
et  si  born6s,  les  femmes  m^me  dont  les  gofits  et  les  occupations 
ont  une  si  grande  influence  dans  ce  qui  concerne  Tesprit  et  les 
moeurs  des  fran^ais,  out  puise  les  principes  d'une  philosophic*  saine 
et  6clair6e.'  As  for  his  style,  it  is  observed  that  if  his  opinions 
and  those  of  M.  de  la  Mothe  had  prevailed  over  the  better  feelings 
of  nature, 

*  C*en  etait  fait  de  notre  goiit,  nous  aurions  vu  renaitre  le  si^cle  deS 
Voiture  et  d'autres  ccrivains  plus  minces  encore.  Nous  aurions  bien- 
tot  ressemble  k  ces  enfans  qui  troqueraient  volontiers  THercule  Fam^ 
ou  la  Venus  de  Medicis  contre  une  poupee  de  nos  boutiques  de.  la  rue 
Saint-Honore/ — '  Heureusement/ adds  the  journalist,  *  la  philosophie 
facile  et  populaire  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  son  style  simple,  naturel,  et  ori- 
ginal k  la  fois,  le  cbarme  inexprimable  de  son  colons,  nous  ont  bient6t 
fait  mepriser  tous  ces  tours  epigrammatiques,  cette  precision  louche  et 
ces  beaut^s  mesquines  auxquels  des  copistes  sans  godt  avaient  procure 
une  vogue  passag^re.' 

We  wish  that  this  remark  could  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
French  writers  of  the  present  day.  But  the  false,  flowery,  epi- 
grammatic style  isj  we  believe,  too  congenial  to  the  French  dispo- 
sition to  be  parted  with  so  easily ;  and  the  influence  even  of  such 
powers  as  Voltaire's  will  cease  to  be  felt,  while '  le  grand  Comeille* 
will  never  want  hosts  of  admirers  like  Fontenelle,  who  will  make 
the  radical  faults  of  his  genius  the  objects  of  their  imitation,  per* 
haps  even  unknown  to  themselves. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Fontenelle  little  advantageous  is 
said.  The  extraordinary  placidity  of  temper  which  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  constitutional  cause  of  his  very  long  life 
and  the  preservation  of  his  faculties  to  its  close,  was  too  nearly 
allied  to  utter  insensibility,  not  to  be  the  subject  of  contempt  and 
aversion  radier  than  admiration.*  '  They  said  of  him,  and  said 
truly,  that  he  never  either  laughed  or  cried.' 

*  11 

*  We  do  not  know  whether  an  inquiry  has  erer  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  th« 
rfttraordkuiry  longevitj  of  Faritian  beaox-esprits  and  men  of  letters,  which  appears  tii 

lis. 
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*  II  ne  connaissait  point  le  tumulte  des  passions,  les  emotions  vio-' 
lentes,  ni  tous  ces  mouvemens  imp6tueux  dont  les  plus  grands  hommet 
sont  sou  vent  maitrises;  mais  aussi  son  coeur  froid  et  sterile  n'avait 
jamais  senti  le  pouvoir  enchanteur  de  la  beaute,  les  impressions  vives  et 
d6licates  de  la  vertu,  ni  lie  cliarme  et  la  douceur  de  Tamiti^.  -Qbdnd 
avecces  dispositions  on  observe  religieusement  lesloie  dek  sooi6t^)  dfe' 
rhonneur  et  de  la  biens6ance  publique,  on  est  exempt  de  reptoche^ 
mais  on  n'en  est  pas  moins  digne  de  pitie.  Milord  Hyde,  homme  .de  - 
beaucoup  de  merite,  qui  de  son  cabinet  de  Paris  a  dirig^  quelqu€i 
temps*  la  Cliambre  Basse  de  Londres,  et  qui  est  mort  ici  d'une  chute  fig 
clieval  k  un  age  peu  avance,  disait,  h  propos  de  la  longue  carriere  de 
M.  de  Fontenelle,  que  pour  lui  il  vivait  ses  cent  ans  dans  un  quart 
d*heure.  Beau  mot,  qui  prouve  si  bien  les  avantages  d'une  ame  sensi- 
ble sur  un  cceur  qui  ne  sent  rien,  II  est  difficile  de  vivre  beaucoup 
de  temps  dans  un  quart  d'heure  quand  en  n'aime  que  lepigramme.* 

He  was  never  affected  by  paintings  music^  or  any  of  the  illusions 
of  art. 

*  M.  Diderot  Tayant  vu,  il  y  a  deux  ou  trois  ans,  pour  la  premiere 
fpis  de  sa  vie,  ne  put  s  emp6cher  de  verser  quelques  larmes  sur  la 
vanite  de  la  gloire  litteraire  et  des  choses  humaines.  M.  de  Fontenelle 
s'en  apper^ut  et  lui  demanda  compte  de  ses  pleurs.  J  eprouve,  lui  re- 
pondit  M.  Diderot,  un  sentiment  singulier.  Au  mot  de  sentiment,  M. 
de  Fontenelle  Tarr^ta  et  lui  dit  en  souriant;  Monsieur,  il  y  a  quatre- 
vingt  ans  que  j'ai  relegue  le  sentiment  dans  T^glogue.  R6ponse  tr^s- 
propre  a  sccber  les  larmes  que  Tamour  de  Vhumanite  et  la  tendresse 
d'un, cceur  sensible  faisaient  coulerT 

A  bon  mot  of  Madame  deOleofFrin's  is  recorded,  descriptive  of 
the  passive  temperament  of  this  philosopher,  *  who  used  to  boast 
that  he  never  ^viliingly  asked  a  favour  of  any  man,  and  of  whom  it 
may  be  added  that  he  never  spontaneously  did  a  kindness  to  any.* 
Tliis  lady  said  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  make  him  perform  an 
act  of  friendship  or  benevolence,  and  that  was  to  order  him  to  do 
it.     He  had  never  any  answer  to  give  to  ilfaut, 

Fontenelle  was  excessively  fond  of  asparagus,  particularly  when 
dressed  with  oil.  His  friend  the  Abb6  Terrasson  liked  it  better 
with  butter.  One  day  the  Abb6  asked  his  friend  to  dine  with  him, 
which  the  other  accepted  upon  a  special  agreement  that  half  the 

dish  of  asparagus  should  be  prepared  according  to  his  own  system 

^- 

ns,  from  the  obituary  contHined  in  these  volumes,  to  be  a  fact  established  beyond  coii- 
Itoversy.  Besides  Fontenelle,  who  told  a  complete  century  from  his  birth^  ihe  names 
ofCr^billon,  Moncrit^  Astruc,  Honault,  Olivet,  Mirabaud,  and  others  of  less  notoriety, 
occur  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  each  measuring  a  space  of  about  ninety 
years  on  the  average.  The  water  drinkers  will  ascribe  it  to  temperance,  and  doubtlesi 
this  may  have  its  effect,  though  mental  qualities  are  also,  we  suspect,  entitled  ta  come 
iii  for  their  share;  and  there  are  no  better  guardians  of  life  and  health  than  an  imper- 
turbable self-complacency  and  a  succession  of  occupation  which  amuses,  \tithout  any 
"Vrear  and  tear  of  the  -passioiui. 

•f 
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of  cookery.  Ju8t  before  dinner  was  served  the  Abb6  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  fall  off  his  chair  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  Fontenelle' rushed 
instantly  to  the  door,  and  bawled  down  the  kitchen  stairs^  ^  Toitt  d 
Vhuiky  tout  d  Fhuile,* 

i  ■  The  ridicule  of  Grimm  is  shared  in  pretty  equal  proportions  by 
tmo  great  anti-philosopkes,  Messrs.  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  and 
Palissot.  The  former  is  well  kno\nfi  as  the  butt  at  which  Voltaire 
directed  so  many  shafts  from  his  satirical  quiver.  The  following  ii 
our  author's  account  of  the  speech  made  by  him  on  his  reception 
into  the  academy.  May,  1760. 

*  M.  de  Voltaire  a  dit  quelque  part,  qu'un  discours  de  reception  et 
d'entree  h  Tacaderaie  fran^aise  etait  compos^!  de  quatre  ou  cinq  propo- 
sitions essentielles.  La  premiere  que  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ^.tait  un 
grand  homme,  ce  qui  n'emp6chait  pas  en  second  lieu  le  Chancelier 
•Siguier  d'etre  de  son  cote  un  grand  homrae,  sans  conjpter  troisi^me* 
tnent  que  Louis  XIV.  avait  ete  aussi  un  grand  homroe,  ainsi  que  le  di- 
recteur,  le  secretaire,  et  mcme  tous  les  membres  de  Tacademie ;  ct 
que  cinqui^mement,  lui,  recipiendaire,  pourrait  bien  ^tre  aussi  ane 
esp^ce  de  grand  homme.  M.  le  F.  de  Pompignan,  en  prenant  seance  It 
Facademie  franpaise,  acru  devoir  s'ecarter,  du  moins  a  quelques  6gards, 
de  la  route  ordinaire.  D'abord  il  s'est  attach^  principalement  k  nous 
laisser  soupjonner  que  lui,  recipiendaire,  etait  un  tres  grand  homme; 
ensuite  il  convient  bien  que  M.  de  Maupertuis,  auquel  il  succ(ide,  6tait 
aussi  une  esp^ce  de  grand  homme,  ainsi  que  Richelieu,  Siguier,  et 
Louis  XIV.;  mais  il  Varr^te  Ik,  et  le  reste  de  son  discours  est  une  In- 
vective tres  forte  contre  les  philosophes  et  les  gens  de  lettres  de'^not 
jours;  ce  qui  fait  que,  Richelieu,  S6guier,  Louis  XIV.  et  Maupis^tuis 
morts,  il  ne  reste,  compte  fait,  de  grands  hommes  k  la  France,  que  Mi 
le  Franc  de  Pompignan.'*  o  = 

Palissot  was  the  unfortunate  author  of  a  comedy  entitled  *  Lfes 
Philosophes/  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  itietHiiiMo 
ridicule.  Of  course  he  does  not  escape,  and  these  vpluuie^  ar(s,'MH 
of  epigrams  on  him  and  his  comedy.  ^  Nos  philosopiie^/^ys 
Grimm,  ^  ont  un  grand  goiit  pour  la  misanthropic.  M^U'p^lMtUif 
6crivait  sur  le  bonheur  d*une  mani^re  k  faire  pleui^er. '  Rousiictth 
veut  toi^urs  nous  faire  fr^mir  sur  les  maux  de  la  vie  civile:  Ia 
philosophic  de  M.  d'AIembert  n*est  gu^re  plus  gaie; 'sAfais^ C(^^ 
pFouve  seulement  qu'on  pent  6tre  phitosophe  et  fort  m^content  dfe* 
•oD^tat.'  '"L 

We  have  od  a  former  occasion  noticed  Grimm's  demiles  with  thje 

^______.^_^ •  ^     ' ui-n*^. 

•The  speech  of  M'Arehidiacre  Trublet*  (another  of  those  unfortunate  offenders  a&ainst 
the  majesty  of  the  philosophes)  on  his  admission  to  the  academy  h  iHjastratCfd  vy*^  a' 
eompaiison  too  whimsical  to  be  passed  over.  'I16tait  long  et  piat.  comme  i'epoff]^ 
Charlemagne-*  Piron  used  to  say  that  a  disc0urs  de  riceptifln  at  the  academy,  opgb^ 
never  to  exceed  three  words — '  que  le  r6cipiendaire  doit  dire^  *'  Messieurs,  grand 
mtm,"  «t  le  directcur  lui  r^pondra,  "  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi,"'  ^         ' '  '  * 

philo 
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philosopher  of  Geneva.  He  seems  to  have  thoroughly  under« 
stood  the  character  of  that  eccentric  being  from  the  beginniwi 
*  Le  role  de  la  singularity  r^uasit  toujoura  k  qui  a  le  courage  et  la 
patience  de  le  jouer.  J.  J.  Rousseau  a  passe  sa  vie  sL  decrier  le* 
grands;  ensuite  jl  a  dit  qu'il  n*avait  trouv^  de  Famiti^  etdes  velrlus 
que  parmi  eux.'.  And  then  he  relates  the  anecdote  of  his  dog^ 
whom  the  philosopher  christened  Duke,  because,  said  he,  ^il  6t8it 
hargneux  et  petit  comme  un  due/ — but,  afterwards,  on  his  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  courtly  precincts  of  Montmorency,  altered 
it  to  Turk.  Ml  est  difficile  qu'on  soil  sinc^rement  indifterent  aiir 
les  grands,  lorsqu'on  s'en  occupe  sans  cesse.  Le  vrai  philosophe, 
en  respectant  leur  sang,  les  oublie.' 

An  additional  instance  of  *  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death' 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  exit  of  a  famous  French  grammarian 
named  Restaut,  who,  not  having  had  time  in  the  course  ©f  a  very 
long  life  to  make  up  his  mind  completely  on  some  important 
points  of  language,  died,  with  this  expression  of  uncertainty,  ^  Je 
m'en  vais  done  ;  ou  je  m'en  vas — (car  il  n'y  a  rien  de  d6cid6  Id- 
dessus) — faire  ce  grand  voyage  de  Tautre  monde.' 

An  anecdote  of  Roy,  a  poet  and  composer  of  operas,  is  also  to 
the  same  purpose.  *  II  ^tait  depuis  plus  de  dix  ans  imb6cille  et 
d6vot,apr^s avoir 6t6toutesa  vielache  et m^chant:  celas'arrange tr^$ 
bien  ensemble.  II  est  tomb6  dans  la  caducit6  k  force  de  coups  de 
bdton.  Roy  ne  se  reprocha\f  pas  trop  ses  m^chancet^s ;  ce  qu'il 
86  reprochait  le  plus,  c'est  d'avoir  fait  des  op6ras  dont  la  morale 
voluptueuse  s'accorde  si  mal  avec  la  morale  chr^tienne ;  et  quand 
son  Qonfesseur,  pour  le  tranquilliser,  I'assurait  que  tout  cela  6tait 
oubli6,  le  penitent  s'6criait  avec  componction,  "  Ah !  Mpnsieur, 
Us  eonjt  trop  beaux  pour  que  la  France  les  oublie  jamais."  II  au- 
r^if  pu  mourir  tranquille  depuis  longtems,  s'il  n  avait  eu  d'autre* 
p6ffh^  i  se  reprocher.* 

J,  .'j'ha  *  ^r^ling  passion'  is  again  strongly  exemplified  in*  M.  de  la 
(^gndamjine,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  led  him  to  witness  the  exe* 
<^pn  ,of  Dan^ien.  He  made,  his  way  through  the  crowd  close  to 
thf  executioner's  elbow,  and  there  stood  with  pocket-book  and 
pencil  in  his  hand,  while, .  at  every  tug  of  the  pincers  or  blow  of 
the  iron  bar  he  exclaimed  with  agonizing  impatience,  ^  ^^Qu'est  c« 
qu'il  dit?" — Les  satellites  de  Mattre  Chariot  voulurent  T^carter 
comme  un  importun;  mais  lebourreau  leur  dit;  "  Laissez,  Mon- 
sieur est  un  amateur." ' 

Upon  the  same  principle  of  quriosity  he  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  present  at  the  self-inflicted  martyrdoms  of  thoi^e  wretched 
nuns  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Convulsionnaires,  actually  un- 
dcfrwent,  at  several  times,  and  before  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
the  sufferings  of  crucifixion.    jThe  history  of  thes^  most  extraordi* 
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ilary  instances  of  deliraion  is  here  detailed  with  great  mtnnteneis^ 
and  is  sufficient  to  till  the  soul  with  ostonishment  and  horror. 

A  story  is  told  of  Armand,  the  patriarch  of  the  French  stag^ 
receiving  the  last  sacrament,  against  which  he  had  strenuously  conn 
bated  vrith  all  the  perseverance  of  a  maitre  philosopher  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  friend  Priville ;  and  this^  says  Griiniiiy  recals  to  me 
another  pathetic  sermon  preached  under  similar  circumstances.  A 
favourite  femme  de  chambre  of  a  lady  of  quality,  young  and  pretty, 
.took  it  into  her  head  to  die  en  phiiosophey  and  her  mistress  having 
exhausted  all  the  arguments  she  could  think  of  to  no  purpose,  a 
fellow-servant  undertook  the  pious  office  erf  persuasion,  and  pledged 
herself  for  her  success.  *  EUe  entra  en  efFet  dans  la  chambre  de  sa 
camarade,  et  lui  dit :  Eh  bien,  Mademoiselle,  qu'est  ce  done  ? — 
Comment  done  ? — Pourquoi  done  ? — Fi  done  ! —  Eh  bien  done  ! — 
Allons  done!' — The  dying  soubrctte  had  no  answer  to  make  to 
such  excellent  reasons,  and  resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
cur6. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Maugiron,  an  accomplished  pro- 
^igate,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  debaucheries  at  an  early 
age,  after  having  been  for  some  years  pointed  at  in  the  streets  with 
the  appellation  of  *  uu  cours  de  morale  ambulant,'  gives  occasion 
to  some  excellent  remarks  on  a  class  of  persons  very  numerous  in 
the  beau  monde,  elsewhere  as  well  as  at  Paris.  The  description 
of  his  character  is  thus  concluded. 

*  II  joignait  k  ses  vices  une  malproprete  dego^tante ;  et  raalgre  toot 
cela,  la  facility  de  ses  manicures,  sa  douceur  et  sa  gaiete,  Iq  rendaient 
tr^s-aimable  dans  lasociete;  il  y  portait  ce  je  ne  sals  quoi  de  piquant 
qu'on  trouve  aux  gens  (Tesprit  sans  caracthre:  le  ilefaut  de  nerf  d'un  cote, 
et  de  Tautre  la  finesse  etla  vivacite  de  leur  esprit  les  rendent  sans  cesse 
vacillans ;  leur  conversation  est  pleine  de  traits ;  nuiis  quand  ccs  traits 
ne  font  pas  leur  effet  sur  le  champ,  ils  soiit  dcsar^onncs,  parcequ'ils  lie 
sont  jamais  siirs  du  prix  de  ce  qu'ils  disent.  Cchi  fait  qVils  tatent'sJins 
cesse  le  terrein ;  que  les  traits  que  leur  esprit  fournit  seinblent  plutoi 
leur  ^chapper  malgre  eux,  et  qu'iU  ont  Tair  de  se  moquer  autant  d'eux- 
m^mes  que  des  autres.  Je  iie  connais  rien  de  plus  amusant  dans  UA 
cercle  que  cette  es)>^ce  de  tournure,  et  rieu  de  mains  propre  h,  un  comf 
raerce  d'amitie ;  aussi  les  gens  aimables  de  cette  trempe  sout  coadaHines 
^repr^entertoute  leur  vie  dans  un  cercle  pour  Tamusement  des ast>istai>$^ 
lis  ont  encore  une  petite  pointe  de  mcchancet6,  un  penchant  k  Ui  ina-t 
querie,  dont  leurs  meilleui-s  amis  ne  sauraient  ctre  garautis.  Leur  reiiri 
gion  n'est  pas  a  lepreuve  d'un  bon  mot ;  niais  on  aurait  tort  de  leur  eo^ 
faire  un  crime,  ils  n'ont  pas  la  force  d  en  commeitre/ 

To  conclude  c^ur  chapter  on  deathbeds,  this  same  Marquis  da 
Maugiron  deserves  a  niche  by  the  statue  of  Petronius,  for  the  Epi- 
curean grace  of  his  exit.  He  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  his  rela- 
tion the  Bishop  of  Valence^  in  Dauphine  \  and  while  all  the  clergy 
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of  the  cathedral  were  preparing  .a  suitable  pomp  for  .tbo;  depa^^r^ 
of  his  soul,  he  contrived  to  give  them  the  slip^  saying  to  the. physi- 
cian at  his  bedside,  *  Je  vais  bien  les  attraper :  ibcrpient  me  t^nir, 
et  je  m'en  vais' — then  turned  his  head  away,  and  expired.  An  hour 
before  his  death,  he  made  some  verses  on  his  own  condition ;  and 
the  Epicurean  school  scarcely  ever  furnished  a  prettier  copy  o)i 
such  au  occasion.  , 

Tout  meUrt,  je  m'en  aper9ois  bien ; 
Trench  in,  tant  f^t^  dans  le  monde, 
Ne  saurait  prolonger  mes  jours  d'une  seconds  ;  -    , 

Ni  Daumont  en  retrancher  rien.  ^  . 

Voici  done  mon  heure  derni^re ; 
Venez,  berg^res  et  bergers, 
Venez  me  fermer  la  paupi^re ; 
Qu'au  murmure  de  vos  baisers 
Tout  doucement  mon  ame  soit  ^teinte, 
Finir  ainsi  dans  les  bras  de  ramour,  - 

C*est  du  trepas  ne  point  sentir  Tatteinte, 
C'est  s'endormir  sur  la  fin  d*un  beau  jour- 
It  was  very  handsome^n  M.  de  Maugiron^  adds  Grimm,  to  pay 
such  a  compliment  to  the  life  he  had  spent,  calling  it  *  un  beau 
jour,'  when  at  least  half  of  it  had  been  consumed  in  the  most  mise- 
rable torments,  the  consequence  of  his  vices, — '  et  c*est  avoir  fini  ' 
ce  beau  jour  mieux  qu'dlui  n'appartenait/ 

We  still  owe  our  readers  a  few  particulars  of  the  rival  heroes  of 
French  philosophy,  and  with  these  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  this  enter- 
taining correspondence. 

ThiB  history  of  Voltaire's  quarrel  with  La  Harpe,  as  recorded  in 
these  volumes,  tells  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  Voltaire's  genero- 
sity and  forbearance,  as  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other*s  grati- 
tude and  honesty. 

Of  the  celebrated  Madame  Denis  the  following  account  is 
given. 

^  Cette  ni^ce,  que  sa  residence  aupr^s  de  son  oncle  a  rendue  c6l5bre, , 
c»t  veuve  d*un  commissaire  des  guerres :  elle  a  passe  sa  jeunesse  a  Lille, 
oii  son  mari  exer9ait  sa  charge ;  elle  jouaillait  autrefois  du  clavecin,  et 
passart  pour  habile  dans  le  temps  oil  une  pi^ce  de  Couperin  ou  de  Ra^ 
meau"  6tait  regard^e  comrae  le  chef-d'oeuvre  de  rexecution  musicalcr 
Bieu  la  lit  sans  esprit,  et  la  doua  d'une  ame  bourgeoise,  orn^e  de  toutes 
les  qualit^s  assortissantes :  elle  est  ce  qu  on  appelle  dans  la  soci6t6,  une 
bonne  femme,  expression  qui  ne  suppose  aucune  vertu,  aucune  bont^ 
effectives.  La  nature  ravoit  faite  pour  veg^ter  paisiblemeut,^  £aire  sa 
partie  de  piquet  avec  les  commises  du  voisinage,  et  s'entretenir  des 
no^Vell^3  insipides  du  quartier ;  mais  le  hasard  lui  ayant  dQnn6  pouj: 
cpcle  Ip  .premier  homme  de  la  nation^  elle  a  appris  k  parler  de  belles- 
Ijittres  ct  de  theatre  comme  un  serin  apprend  a  siffler.    Dans  le.  temps 
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que  M»  de  Voltaire  ctait  u  Berlin,  elle  fit  une  comedie,  que  les  coroi- 
diens  par  attacheinent  pour  cct  homine  iilustre,  ne  voulurent  pas  jouer. 
Lorsque  la  Coquette  Corrigte,  tie  teu  Lanoue,  parut  au  theitre,  Madame 
Denis  pr^teudit  que  les  plus  belies  situations  et  les  meilleurs  vers  de  sa 
pi^e  lui  avaieiit  ete  pillcs;  elie  a  fait  depuis,  pendant  sou  s6jour  k  Fer- 
ney,  une  tragcdie  quelle  n'a  jamais  pu  faire  lire  k  son  oncle,  quelques 
instances  qu'elle  lui  en  ait  faites.* 

Voltaire's  famous  act  of  conformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter 
at  the  parish  church  of  Feniey  in  the  year  1768, — an  act  elevated 
to  so  much  fanciful  importance  and  so  differently  spoken  of  accord- 
ing to  the  tempers  and  passions  of  the  relaters^  occupies  several 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  is  introduced  in  a  manner  not  very  reve-  / 
reut  indeed,  but  which  affords  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  wit  of 
the  philosophical  circles  on  this  and  similar  occasions. 

'  Parmi  les  differentes  histoires  qu'on  a  d6bit^es  ici  depuis  deux  mois, 
8ur  le  compte  de  Tillustre  patriarche  de  Femey,  il  y  en  avait  une  presque 
prophetique  et  d'ailleurs  triis-merveilleuse.  On  disait  que  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, se  promenant,  aprt^  le  depart  de  Madame  Denis,  solitairement 
aux  environs  de  son  ch&teau,  avait  rencontr^  on  chartreux,  et  qu'apr^ 
•'t^tre  entretenu  avec  lui  fort  long-temps,  il  avait  quitte  Femey  ett 
secret,  et  s*etait  rendu  k  la  grande  chartreuse  h  Dauphine,  pour  y  prendre 
rhabit  de  novice.  Ce  conte  ridicule  eut  Tair  d'une  prophetie,  lorsqu'on 
apprit,  peu  de  jours  apr^s,  que  M.  de  Voltaire  avait  fait  ses  pdques  le 
jour  de  Pdques  m^me  avec  toute  la  ferveur  d'un  proselyte  et  toute  la 
pompe  d'un  seigneur  de  paroisse.  II  avait  fait  venir  de  Lyon  six  gros 
cierges ;  et  les  faisant  porter  devant  lui  ay^c  un  missel,  escorte  par  deux 
gardes-chasse  et  suivi  de  tout  son  nombreux  domestique,  il  s'est  rendu 
a  r^glise  de  Ferney,  oil  il  a  reyu  la  communion  de  la  main  de  son  cur6» 
Apr^s  cette  c6remonie,  il  a  address6  aux  assistans  un  discours  pathe- 
tique  sur  le  vol.  Ce  discours,  commen9ant  par  les  mots,  La  hi  naturdh 
tit  la  plus  ancienne,  fit  d'abord  p4lir  tout  le  clerg^,  c'est  k  dire  le  cure, 
qui  le  representait ;  mais  Torateur  ne  disnnt  rien  que  de  tres  chretie% 
le  clerg^  se  remit  peu  k  peu  de  safrayeur.  L'orateur  finit  son  discours 
6difiant,  en  fixant  des  yeux  un  de  ses  paysans  qu'il  soupfonnait  de  I'avoir 
vole,  et  en  disant  que  les  voleurs  6taient  obliges  k  restitution  entre  les 
mains  de  leur  cure,  ou  bien,  s'ils  aimaient  mieux,  enlre  les  mains  de 
leur  seigneur.  Le  discours  fini,  le  seigneur  de  Ferney  demanda  k  son 
cure  un  refu  de  tout,  et  reprit  avec  sa  procession  le  chemin  du  chd 
teau,  en  repassant  le  ruisseau  qui  le  scpare  de  l'6glise.' 

This  event  seems  to  have  spread  astonishment  and  consternation 
through  the  different  lodges  of  the  fraternity  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Madame  du  Deffaud  wrote  instantly,  in  the  name  of  all  those 
of  Paris,  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  so  alarming  a  conduct. 
Voltaire  answered,  with  the  most  perfect  iw'ivetty  *  Qn'il  ne  sait 
pourquoi  on  fait  tant  de  bruit  d'une  chose  si  simple' — but  a  letter 
of  his  to  the  Count  d'Argental  written  two  days  before  the  cere- 
mony took  place,  furnishes  a  better  clue  to  his  real  principles,  and 
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will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  pretty  easy  solution  to  most  of  the 
apparent  contradictions  that  involved  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

'  *  Vous  me  demandez  pourquoi  j'ai  chez  moi  un  jcsnite.  Je  voudrais 
en  avoir  deux;  et  si  on  me  fdche,  je  me  ferai  comraunier  par  eux  deux 
fois  par  jour,  Je  ne  leux  point  ttre  martyr  a  mon  dge.  J'ai  beau  tra-^ 
vailler  sans  relache  au  siecle  de  Louis  XIV. ;  j*ui  beau  voyager  avec 
une  princesse  de  Babylone,  m'amuser  k  faire  des  tragedies  et  des  co- 
medies, ^tre  agricu)teur  et  mafon,— on  s'obstine  k  m'imputer  toutes  les 
nouveautes  dangereuses  qui  paraissent.  II  y  a  un  M.  P.  k  Paris  qui 
fait  venir  toutes  les  brochures  imprimees  k  Amsterdam,  chez  Marc- 
Michel-Rey.  Ce  libraire,  qui  est  eel ui  de  Jean-Jacques,  les  met  pro- 
bablement  sous  mon  nom.  II  est  physiquement  impossible  que  j'aie  pa 
iBuffire  k  composer  toutes  ces  rapsodies;  n'importe,  on  me  les  attribue 
pour  me  perdre. 

*  J'ai  lu  la  Relation*  dont  vous  me  parlcz.  Elle  n'est  point  du  tout 
modcrQC,  comme  on  vous  Ta  dit;  elle  me  parait  tr^s-outra^eante  pour 
les  juges.  Jug^  done,  mon  cher  ange,  quel  doit  6tre  mon  etat.  Ca- 
lomnie  contiuuellement,  condamne  sans  ^tre  entendu,-  je  passe  mes 
derniers  jours  daus  une  crainte  trop  fondee.  Cinquante  ans  de  travaux 
ne  m'ont  fait  que  cinquante  ennemis  de  plus;  et  je  suis  toujours  pr^t  ^ 
aller  chercber  .lilleurs,  non  pas  le  repos^  mais  la  securite.  Si  la  na- 
ture ne  m'avait  pas  donne  deux  antidotes  excellens,  I'amour  du  travail 
€t  la  gaiete,  il  y  a  longlemps  que  je  serais  mbrt  de  d6sespoir.' 

Voltaire  carried  on,  for  several  years,  with  M.  Damilaville,  a 
clerk  in  a  government  office,  a  familiar  correspondence,  wliich  ter- 
minated only  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  best  portion  of 
this  correspondence  has,  we  believe,  been  published  in  the  differ- 
ent collections  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  but  many  of  the  letters 
are  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  publication,  and  may  bd 
of  importance  to  some  future  biographer,  though  we  have  found, 
none  of  them  of  sufficient  iiiterest  to  furnish  any  extracts. 

This  friend  of  Voltaire's,  Grimm  says,  *  ne  ressemblait  pas  4 
son  correspoudant ;'  he  had  neither  grace,  nor  liveliness,  nor  edu- 
cation, nor  knowledge  of  the  world.  *  Le  Baron  d*HoIbach  Tappe- 
lait  plaisamment  le  gobe-mouche  de  la  philosophie.'  He  was  to 
Voltaire  what  Grimm  himself  was  to  his  illustrious  employers,  the 
purveyor  of  Parisian  small-talk,  but  appears  to  have  been  indif* 
fereJitly  qualified  for  the  charge.  But  Voltaire's  native  genius  and 
appreneusion  more  tha,n  amply  supplied  the  defects  of  his  corre- 
ipondent.  * 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  patriarch ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
time  that  we  should  bid  a  final  adieu  to  our  amusing  journalist; 

*  lie  alludes  to  an  account  of  the  afifaiir  of  Abbeville,  where  the  Chevalier  de  La 
Barre,  a  young  officer,  nvas  beheaded  iu  the  year  1765>  upou  a  chtirge  of  impiety. 
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but  we  are  still  detained  by  a  few  passages  relative  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Rousseau ;  the  first  that  occurs  to  us  we  are"  the  less 
tvilling  to  pass  over,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  names  of  two 
tery  celebrated  countrymen  of  our  own. 

'  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  a  fnit  son  entree  dans  Paris  le  17  Dccembrv 
Vernier  (,1765).  Le  lendemain  il  s'est  rendu  au  Luxemhourg  en 
hidbit  arm6nien ;  mais  comme  personne  n  ctait  prevenn,  personne  n'a 
profit^  du  spectacle.  M.  le  prince  de  Conti  I'a  logl  dans  Tenceinte  du 
Temple,  k  rh6tel  de  St.  Simon,  oik  le  dit  armcnien  a  en  tons  les  jours 
Bombreuse  cour  en  hommes  et  en  feihm^.  II  s'est  aussi  promene  tous 
les  jours  k  une  certaine  beure  sur  le  Sbulevart,  dans  la  partie  la  plus 
proche  de  son  logement.  Cette  affectation  de  se  montrer  en  public,, 
ians  n^cessit6,  en  d6pit  du  d^cret  de  prise  de  corps,  a  cboque  le  mi- 
nist^re,  qui  avait  c^de  aux  instances  de  ses  protecteurs  en  lui  accord- 
ant la  permission  de  traverser  le  royaume  pour  se  rendre  en  Angleterre. 
On  lui  a  &it  dire,  par  la  police,  de  partir  sans  autre  delai,  sll  ne  vou- 
lait  pas  hre  arr^t6 ;  en  consequence,  il  quittera  Paris  samedi  4  JaiH 
tier,  accompagn^  de  M.  David  Hume,  qui  repasse  en  Angleterre,  mail 
4ui  se  propose,  s'il  faut  Ten  croire,  de  revenir  passer  beaucoup  de 
temps  k  Paris.  M.  Hume  doit  aimer  la  France,  il  y  a  re9u  Taccueil 
le  plus  distingue  et  le  plus  flatteur.  Paris  et  la  course  sont  dispute 
nionneur  de  se  surpasser.  Cependant  M.  Hume  est  bien  aussi  bardi 
dans  ses  Merits  philosophiques  qu'aucun  philosopbe  de  France.  Ce  qu'il 
y  a  encore  de  plaisant,  c'est  que  toutes  les  jolies  femmes  se  le  sont  ar« 
xach6,  et  que  le  gros  philosQpbe  ^cossais  s'est  plu  dans  leur  societ6* 
C'est  un  excellent  bomme,  que  David  Hume ;  il  est  naturellement  se- 
rein, il  entend  finement,  il  dit  quelquefois  avec  sel,  quoiqu'il  parle 
Feu ;  mais  il  est  lourd,  il  n'a  ni  cbaleur,  ni  grice,  ni  agr^ment  dans 
esprit,  ni  rieu  qui  soit  propre  k  s'allier  au  ramage  de  ces  cbarmantes 
petites  machines  qu'on  appelle  jolies  femmes.  O  que  nous  sommes  un- 
dr61e  de  peuple ! 

^  Pour  revenir  k  Jean  Jacques,  voici  une  lettre  qui  a  couru  k  Paris, 
pendant  son  s^jour,  et  qui  a  eu  un  grand  succ^s. 

*'  Lettre  du  Roi  de  Prusse  d  M.  Rousseau. 

"  Vous  avez  renonce  k  Geneve,  votre  patrie ;  vous  vous  ^tes  hi\ 
cbasser  de  la  Suisse,  pays  tant  vante  dans  vos  Merits  ;  la  France  vous  a 
d6cr6t6 :  venez  done  chez  moi.  J'admire  vos  talens,  je  m'amuse  de 
vos  reveries,  qui,  soit  dit  en  passant,  vous  occupent  trop  et  trop  long^ 
temps.  II  faut,  k  la  fin,  ^tre  sage  et  beureux.  Vous  avez  fait  asses-, 
parler  de  vous  par  des  singularit6s  peu  convenables  k  un  veritable  grand 
bomme.  Demon trez  k  vos  ennemis  que  vous  pouvez  quelquefois  avoir 
le  sens  commun ;  cela  1^  fdchera  sans  voiis  faire  tort.  Mes  6tats  vous 
offrent  une  retraite  paisible ;  je  veux  vous  faire  du  bien,  et  je  vous  en 
ferai  si  vous  le  trouvez  bon ;  mais  si  vous  vous  obstinez  a  rejeter  mes 
secours,  attendez-vous  queje  nele  dirai  k  personne.  Si  vous  persisted 
k  vous  creuser  I'esprit  pour  trouYer  de  nouveatt)^  mi^heursy  choisissez^* 
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les  tels  que  vous  voudreZi,  Je  suis  roj,  je  puis  vous  en  procurer  au  gr4' 
de  vos  souhaits ;  et  ce  qui>  s^remeut,  ne  vous  arrivera  pas  vis-k-vi^ 
de  vos  ennemis,  je  cesserai  de  vous  persecutory  quaud  vous  cesserez  dm 
fuettre  votre  gloire  ^  I'^tre." 

This  ktter,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  mere  mystification  of  tht 
poor  philosopher.  A  few  months  after  we  have  the  following  ac? 
count  of  its  consequences* 

*  M.  Rousseau  a  pris  tr^s  au  grave  la  lettre  du  roi  de  Prusse,  &^ 
briquee  k  Paris  par  M.  Walpole,  11  est  naturellement  porte  h,  croiro 
«ux  complots,  aux  noirceurs;  ainsi,  selon  lui,  cette  lettre  couvre  ua 

rand  jnyst^re  de  la  plus  profonde  iniquite.  Tout  ce  myst^re  se  r^duii; 
6gayer  un  peu  le  public  aux  depens  d'un  auteur  qui  u'est  pas  gai. 
Si  le  monarque  prenait  les  choses  aussi  vivement  que  Tauteur ;  si  Fr6-* 
deric  etait  de  Thumeur  de  Jean  Jacques,  cette  lettre  pourrait  devenir 
le  sujet  d'une  guerre  sanglante.  £Ue  a  ete  imprimee  en  frau^ais  et  etf 
anglais  dans  les  papiers  publics  de  Londres»  et  M.  Rousseau  vienfi 
4'ecrire  k  ce  sujet,  k  Vauteur  du  London  Chronicle,  la  lettre  suivante. 

"  Vous  avez  manqu^,  monsieur,  au  respect  que  tout  particulier  doitf 
•ux  t^tes  couronn^es,  en  attribuant  publiquement  au  roi  de  Prusse 
tine  lettre  pjeine  d  extravagance  et  de  m^bancet6,  dont,  par  cela  seul^ 
vous  deviez  savoir  qu'il  ne  pouvait  ^tre  Tauteur.  Vous  avez  m^me  osi 
transcii^  sa  signature,  corame  si  vous  Taviez  vue  6crite  de  sa  main. 
Je  vous  apprends,  monsieur,  que  cette  lettre  a  6t6  fabriqu6e  k  Paris, 
et,  ce  qui  navre  et  d^cbire  mon  coeur,  que  Timposture  a  des  complicetf 
rn  Angleterre. — Vous  devez  au  roi  de  Prusse,  k  la  v6rite,  et  k  moi,' 
d'iraprimer  la  lettre  que  je  vous  ecris,  et  que  je  signe,  en  reparation 
d  une  faute  que  vous  vous  reprocberiez  sans  doute,  si  vous  saviez  d* 
quel  les  noirceurs  vous  vous  rendez  I'instrument.  Je  vous  fais,  mon«f 
«ieur,  mes  sinc^res  salutations. 

Sign^  "  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU." 

The  history  of  the  rupture  between  Rousseau  and  Hume  i« 
given  with  much  spirit,  and  we  cannot  help  entering  a  little  in- 
to it,  especially  a^  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  censure  of  a 
Parisian,  for  renewing  our  charge  on  the  subject  of  Parisian  fri- 
volity. 

*  II  y  a  environ  trois  mois,'  (this  is  written,  Oct.  1776,)  *  qu'on  reput 
^  Paris  les  premieres  nouveiles  dc  la  brouillerie  de  J.J.  Rousseau  avee 
M.  Hume.  Excellente  pdture  pour  les  oisifs  !  Aussi  une  declaration 
de  guerre  entre  deux  grandes  puissances  de  T Europe  n'aurait  pu  fair# 
plus  dc  bruit  que  cette  querelle.  Je  dis  k  Paris ;  car  k  Londres,  oil  il  y  i^ 
des  acteurs  plus  importans  k  siffler,  on  sut^  peine  la  rupture  survenuc 
entre  Tex-citoyen  de  Geiu^ve  et  le  pbilosophe  d*Ecosse ;  et  les  Anglaia 
(urent  assez  sots  pour  s'occuper  moins  de  cette  grande  ai&ire  que  de  14 
formation  du  nouveau  ministcre  et  du  changement  du  grand  nom  de  Pitt 
en  celui  de  comte  de  Chatham.  A  Paris,  toute  autre  nouvelle  fut  ray6« 
4»  la  li^te  des  sujets  d'cntietien  pendant  'plus  de  huit  jours,  et  U  c6li* 

£  £  2  briti 
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brit6  d^  deux  corabattans  qoon  se  flattait  de  voir  incessamment  anx 
prises,  absorba  toute  rattention  du  public.  Les  partisans  de  M.  Rous^ 
seaniurent  d'abord  up  peu  ^tourdjs  de'  ce  coup  imprcvu,  et  il  surtint 
k  ses  devotes  des  migraines  effroyables.  Jusqu'^  ce  moment  toutet 
les  personnes  avec  lesquelles  M.  Rousseau  s'etait  brouill^^  apr^  en 
AV'  "  re^vL  des  bienfaits,  et  il  n'y  en  a  pas  mal,  avaient  toujours  6te 
condamnoes  dans  son  parti,  sans  autre  forme  de  proems.  Plus  ces  per- 
sonnes mettaient  de  reserve  dans  leurs  procedes  envers  rilhistre  J.  J., 
luoins  elles  daignerent  s'en  plaindre,  plus  elles  etaient  soap9onn6es,  et 
souvent  accusees  assez  hautement  par  ses  devots  d*avoir  eu  des  torts 
cssentiels  envers  lui.  On  ne  pouvait  prendre  la  m^me  tournure  h 
r6gard  de  David  Hume.  La  joie  qu'on  avait  ressentie  de  sa  liaison  avec 
J.  J.  etait  trop  recente.  D'ailleurs,  la  droiture  et  la  bonhommie  de  M.- 
Hume 6tAient  trop  bren  ^tablies  en  France;  les  partisans  de  Mr  Rous- 
seau avaient  eux-m^mes  tant  vant6  la chaleuravec  laquelleson  nouv^a 
Bienfaiteur avait  travaillG  pour  lui  procurer  un  sort  beureux  et  traiiquiUe 
en  Angleterre !  et  tout  h  coup  le  bon  David  se  plaint  d'etre  outrage  par 
•on  ami  J.  J.  de  la  mani^re  la- plus  singuli^re  et  la  plus  indigne !  Cette 
•venture  jeta  le  parti  dans  une  6tr^uige  perplexite.' 

On  the  subject  of  the  publication  by  Hume  of  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Rousseau,  in  the  advertisement  to  which  it  is  said 
that,  in  rendering  their  dissension  public,  the  editor  has  yielded 
^ith  great  repugnance  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  Grimm 
inaked  an  excellent  remark  which  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
under  all  similar  circumstances. 

*  En  effet,  si  vous  ^tes  force  ■  de  plaider  voire  cause  devant  le  public, 
ye  vous  plaindmi  detout  raon  coeur;  si  vous  vous  avisez  de  vous  soumet- 
tre  sans  n^cessite  h.  sa  decision,  je  vous  trouverai  bien  sot.  Comptez 
que  sa  malignit6  ne  cherche  qu  a  rire  h.  vos  depens,  et  qu'il  lui  est  fort 
indifferent  de  rendre  justice  k  qui  il  appartient.  Cette  indifference 
n'est  pas  m(Stne  si  opposee  h.  requite  naturelle,  qo'on  ne  puisse  la  justi- 
lier ;  car  de  quel  droit  vous  croyez-vous  un  personnage  assez  impor** 
tant  pour  me  faire  perdre  mon  temps  avec  vos  tracasseries  ?' 

From  the  subject  of  this  warfare,  the  Baron  passes  to  his  own 
ancient  friendship  for  Rousseau  and  its  rupture,  and  declares  the 
principles  by  which  be  had  subsequently  been  guided  in  speaking  .or 
writing  concerning  him.  He  then  puts  himself  in  the  situation  of 
Hume,  and  declares  how  he  should  have  acted  in  similar  circunF- 
f tances.  For  the  sake  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  bwd  ^fia- 
racter,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  this  passage. 

^  En  consequence  de  mon  plan  de  conduite  que  je  suis  obligG  d^  re* 
garder  comrae  excellent,  sous  peine  de  cesser  d'^trie  moi,  voici  cchi- 
ment  J'aurais  fait  ^  la  place  de  M.  Hume,  qui  6tait  de  totit  point  autire* 
inent  avantageuse  qtie  la  mienne.  En  recevant  la  lettre  douce  et  honn^te 
du  23  Jiiin,  h,  laquelle  je  pouyais  et  devais  si  peu  m*attendre,  mor,  gnog 
David  Hume,  je  me  serai»  dabord  li:ott6  les  yeux ;  ensuite,  restant  un 

peu 
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peu'etourdi,  mon  regard  serait  devenu  aussi  Bxe  et  aussi  prolonge  qco 
ce  jour  k  jamais  terrible  et  memorable  oil  David  regarda  Jean  Jacques ; 
ipaib,  ce  mouvement  de  surprise  pass6,  j'aurais  mis  cette  iettre  dans  nia 
poche.  Le  lendemain,  j'aurais  ecrit  ^  mon  ami  J.  J.,  pourle  remer- 
cier  de  la  bonne  opinion  dont  il  in'honorait,  et  de  la  couleur  qu'il  sa* 
vait  donner  h  mes  services  et  k  mes  plus  tendres  soins,  et  puis  je  liii  aurais^ 
souhaite  le  bon  soir  pour  toute  sa  glorieuse  vie.  Le  surlendemain,  je 
n'y  aurais  plus  pense,  ou  si  j'en  avais  ressenti  quelque  peine  malgre  moi, 
j'en  aurais  6crit  k  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Boufflers  k  Paris,  pour  la 
remercier  de  m'avoir  emplte  d'un  aussi  joli  sujet.  Mais  ni  le  surljende- 
main,  ui  aucun  lendemain  de  Tannoe,  je  n'aurais  consent!  de  mettre  le 
public  dans  la  confidence  d'un  proems  qui  ne  lui  importe  en  aucune 
mahi^re/ 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  publication  of  this  Correspondence  may 
be  regarded  as  having  completed  all  that  was  yet  wanting  to  our 
information  on  the  subject  of  Parisian  literature  during  the  last 
century,  and  as  having  added  to  the  list  of  its  most  eminent  cultivators 
a  writer  whose  name  indeed  was  sometimes  heard  of,  but  of  whose 
talents  the  world  was  entirely  ignorant,  except  so  far  as  it  might 
choose  tp  take  on  credit  the  few  notices  respecting  it  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  his  friends  aud  contemporaries.  The  eighteenth 
century,  with  all  its  virtues  and  its  vice?,  will  be  familiarly  known 
to  posterity  in  its  portraiture ;  and  this  work  is  one  of  those  that 
l^ill  long  preserve  the  minute  traits  which  constitute  the  accuracy  of 
the  resemblance. 


Art.  X.     1.  The  School  for  Wits,  or  the  Cream  of  the  Jests; 
.    selected  by  Ralph  Wewitzer.     8vo.  pp.  306.     Loudon.    Mil- 
ler.   1814. 
2.  I'he  Flowers  of  Witi  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Bon  Mots,  hoth 
'    ancient  and  modern;  zcith  biographical  and  critical  Remarks: 
•    by  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  author  of  tlie  Elements  of  General 
Knowledge;  Emily,  a  modem  tale,  &c.  8cc,     2  vols.    l!i^mo. 
pp.  458,     London.     Lackington,  Allen,  aud  Co,     1814. 

T\yrAN  is  but  a  weak  creature ; — fatiguing  himself  and  his  fellows 
•^^-■-  with  unnecessary  complaints,  and  perpetually  anticipating 
evils  which  may  never  happen.  If  a  great  genius  springs  up,  his 
admiration  for  such  a  phenomenon  is  immediately  checked  by  the 
galling  reflei^on  that  when  once  the  present  wonder  is  no  more^ 
^  die  cbasm  left  by  its  loss  will  never  be  tilled  up.  llie  old  are  but 
to:>  fond  of  tantalizing  and  torturing  the  rising  generation  with 
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encomiums  od  the  extraordinary  men  atid  things  of  their  time,  and 
with  assurances  that  such  men  and  things  will  never  again  be  seen, 
lliey  are  continually  doubting  the  bounty  of  nature ;  and  it  roust 
be  confessed  that  nature  takes,  in  general,  ample  revenge  of  their 
distrust.  We  have  been  led  into  these  grave  and  philosophical  re« 
flections  by  the  contemplation  of  the  two  works  before  us.  Hoyr 
often  have  we  heard  the  laudator  temporis  acii  whine  over  the 
praises  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  of  facetious  fame !  How 
often  heard  him  pronounce  wit^  aa  oracular  elevation  of  band  and 
Toice  that  no  lofty  genius  would  ever  arise  Xq  serve  up  to  the  lovers 
of  mirth  and  fun  such  another  exquisite  treat  as  that  gresit  master 
had  provided  for  them  !  In  scorn,  however,  of  such  bodings,  die 
Rev.  Henry  Kett  is  risen  up  with  no  inglorious  prospects  of  sqr-* 
passing  his  predecessor ;  nor  he  alone,  but  Mr.  Kalph  Wewitzer^ 
with  equal  pretensions,  and  with  no  less  flattering  views  of  priority. 
There  is  concord  among  serpents,  but  not  among  wits  :  else  we 
do  not  see  why,  with  a  little  management,  this  merry  triumvirate 
might  not  contrive  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  chair  of  the  two 
kings  of  Brentford,  where,  they  might  sit  close  packed  and  smiling, 
*  and  smelling  to  one  nosegay;'  but  as  this  cannot  be,  we ^ must 
endeavour  to  settle  their  respective  claims.  Mr.  Joseph  Miller  we 
suspect  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Horace,  an  ancient  good  and 
true :  he  is  of  course  exempt  from  our  jurisdiction,  which  can 
therefore  only  take  cognizance  of  the*  remaining  two. 

Mr.  Kett  enters  the  lists  '  with  a  bill  on  his  neck,'  declaring 
liimself  to  be  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  General  Knowledge, 
Emily,  et  caetera,  et  caetera ;  and  moreover  a  reverend  divine ;  and 
though  it  might  at  first  puzzle  some  people  to  discover  how  his  divi^ 
nity  should  propel  him  to  the  compilation  of  a  Jest  Book,  yet  h« 
himself  accounts  for  this  so  naturally  and  n^odestly,  that  all  amaze- 
ment at  his  enterprize  vanishes. 

*  If  an  apology  for  such  a  pursuit  as  this  should  be  thought  proper; 
to  soften  the  asperity  of  certain  fastidious  critics,  an  apology  may  easily 
be  urged.  The  compiler  of  this  work,  from  its  desultory  and  entertain- 
ing nature,  found  it  calculated  to  employ  and  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
frequent  indisposition  ;  and  when  he  enjoyed  a  better  state  of  health, 
it  served  as  a  relaxation  from  his  more  arduous  and  important  studies,  the 
Results  of  which  are  laid  before  the  public.  Considered  in  this  latter  point 
of  view,  such  a  literary  pursuit  has  the  sanction  of  most  respectabU 
examples.  Julius  Caesar  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  talents,  his 
rank,  and  his  exalted  offices,  to  make  a  collection  of  apophthegms. 
Did  not  Tacitus  the  philosophical  historian,  Plutarch  one  of  the  best 
iBoral  writers  of  antiquity,  and  Valerius  IVIaximus,  a  Roman  of  illus^ 
trious  family  and  high  military  distinction,  compose  similar  works?  Arid 
in  later  times,  have  not  Erasmus  the  great  critic  and  theologian,  Cam- 
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den  the  most  eraineqi  antiquary*  and  Lord  Bacon  the  prince  of  ippde^^ 
philosophers,  diversified  their  studies,  ^nd  added  lo  their  reputation  bjf 
making  sux;h  collections?  Can  it  be  thought  absurd  or  culpable,  thai 
a  student,  wearied  by  the  labour  of  instructing  others,  and  wishihg'tb 
relax  from  the  severity  of  professional  pursuits,  should  seek  fbr  Occa- 
sional repose  of  mind  in  biography  and  miscellaneous  reading  ?*•— '/>«^r^» 
duction,  p.  xviii.  '^^ 

This  seems  to  us  so  satisfactory  an  answer  to  '  all.fastidious  cf^ 
tics,*  that  we  forbear  quoting  the  rest  of  the  apology ;  and  for  out 
own  part  we  feel  completely  touched  with  that  '  enthusiasm'  for 
jokes  which  Mr.  Kelt  is  so  anxious  to  inspire.  From  persons  pf 
enlarged  and  liberal  minds  he  hsis  nothing  to  fe^r;  but  his  greatest 
enemies  will  be  those  dull,  every-day  people,  who  come  with  coni^ 
mon  understandings  and  common  sense,  and  provokingly  expect  to 
find  the  same  qualities  in  what  is  set  before  them. 

But  we  pass  on  to  his  rival.  Mr/Wewitzer  ppmes  forward  with 
no  addition  to  his  name  in  his  title-page,  but  takes  care  in  a  spiirited 
uiid  highly  poetical  Dedication  to  Mr*  Sheridan,  to  inform  us  that 
he  is  the  same  Wewitzer, 

(  who  humbly  plays  his  part, 

•  ^  Though  vet'ran  in  the  Thespian  art/ 

There  is  perhaps  something  too  refined  in  Mr.  Wewitzer's  thm 
suppressing  his  attributes  from  our  first  glance,  and  we  are  free  tp 
confess  that  we  rather  approve  of  Mr.  Kett's  open  and  ingenuous 
avowal  of  his  works,. notwithstanding  any  prejudice  that  may  be 
thereby  occasioned  to  his  present  undertaking.  Besides,  the  titlii 
of  Mr.  Kett's  book  is  evidently  preferable  to  Mr.  Wewit55er's; 
there  is  on  the  one  hand  a  sort  of  mysterious  dread  (imbibed  in  o|ur 
earlier  days)  that  pervades  our  frames  at  the  very  word  '  school  ;* 
while  on  the  other,  there  is  something  so  delightfully  refreshing  in 
the  Jlorescent  appellation  of  Mr.  Rett's  volumes,  that  lilies  anj^ 
larkspurs,  dandelions  and  daisies,  involuntarily  spring  up  before  us, 
at  its  enunciati6n. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  our  readers  some  insight  to  the  systems 
pursued  by  these  two  frisking  votaries  of  Momus.  Mr.  Wewitzer, 
in  an  elegant  and  sensible  preface,  sets  out  at  large  his  ideas  on  such 
an  undertaking ;  and  having  premised  that  ^  the  compiler  of  a  Jest 
'Book  puis  on  his  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  and  courts  laughter  in  its 
broadest  form,  which,  as  he  justly  adds,  is  his  great,  his  primary 
object,'  shews  distinctly  the  requisites  for  the  enterprize.  After  ^ 
few  novel  and  useful  observations,  the  leaf  turns  over,  and  the  great 
'work  begins.  Tlie  collection  is  well  arranged,  and  every  joke  is 
aptly  introduced  by  a  short  sentence  explaining  its  nature  and  cha- 
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raster.  About  the  middle  of  his  volume  he  presents  us  \vilh  some 
'  Parisian  Jeu  d'Esprits,'  (he  is  not  very  nice  about  French  plurals,) 
f^  at  the  last  we  are  enlivened  by  a  well-chosen  stock  of  epigrams 
and  epitaphs.  Of  the  author's  style  we  think  it  needless  to  give  a 
-very  loi^  specimen,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss  Mr.  Wewitzer  with 
quot'uig  the  following  article,  not  as  one  of  the  newest  jokes^  but 
as  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  book. 

'  *  Appropriate  Text. 

•'The  first  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  Cambridge  after  his  election 
for  the  university,  the  sophs  appeared  naturally  gaping  for  (he  good 
•things  in  the  youthful  minister's  gift.  Dr.  Paley,  who  preached  before 
•him,  chose  this  text:  "  There  is  a  lad  here  that  hath  two  barley-loaves 
-and  three  small  fishes,  but  what  are  these  among  so  many  ?'" — p.  145. 

Whether  Mr.  Kett,  in  the  course  of  his  *  elegant  enjoyment,'  has, 
like  his  rival,  courted  laughter  with  much  diligent  anxiety,  he  does  not 
exactly  inform  us.  But  we  think  ourselves  warranted  in  assuring  him 
that,  if  such  be  the  case,  his  courtship  is  by  no  means  unsuccessful. 
He  is  rather  more  philosophical  in  the  arrangement  of  his  work, 
and  divides  his  regular  orthodox  jests  into  two  leading  branches. 
*  I.  Bon  Mots  referred  to  their  authors,  and  the  names  of*those 
authors  alphabetically  arranged.  II.  Bon  Mots,  chiefly  anony- 
.  mous,  of  various  descriptions,  sublime,  satirical,  humorous,  &c.  &c.* 
To  these  succeeds  an  appendix  of  puns,  with  sundry  Greek,  Spanish^ 
French,  English,  and  Irish  Bulls.  We  own  we  looked  for  the 
usual  addition  of  *  Toasts  and  Sentiments,'  but  grieved  are  we  to 
say  that  neither  Mr.  Kett  nor  his  rival  has  favoured  us  with  this 
valuable  addendum ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  former  to  consider, 
"whether,  in  his  next  relaxation  *  from  more  arduous  and  important 
duties,'  he  may  not  yet  *  add  something  to  his  reputation,'  (great  as 
the  present  work  already  makes  it,)  by  so  creditable  and  useful  a 
production.  The  work  contains  two  several  introductions;  the  one 
general,  and  the  other  exclusively  written  to. usher  in  the  puns. 
This  last  critically  analyzes  the  nature  of  puns,  marks  out  the  ge- 
nera, and  determines  the  species,  and  displays  considerable  logical 
perspicacity. 

In  his  Introduction  General  he  gives  the  following  admirable 
definition  of  wit;  a  thing  hitherto,  though  '  much  talked  of,  not  to 
be  defined.' 

*  Wit  may  be  considered  as  much  the  same  talent  as  genius.  Or  it 
may  be  said  to  be  that  species  of  genius  which  displays  itself,  not  in  long 
and  deliberate  compositions,  such  as  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  but  in 
.the  short  ahd  rapid  sallies  of  conversation.' — Introduction^  p.  v. 

This   is  excellent,  and  shews  the  futility  of  looking  for  wit  any 
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M'liere  but  in  talk ;  and  as  wit  and  genius  are  convertible  terms, 
let  no  one  henceforth  seek  for  genius  in  long  works. 

Mr.  Kett,  like  Mr.  Wewitzer,  introduces  his  jokes  (we  thank 
him  for  having  numbered  them,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  inform 
our  readers  that  they  amount  to  886)  with  a  characteristic  title ; 
and  as  the  first  crowd  of  bon  mots  are  ranged  under  the  names  of 
their  authors,  he  introduces  the  authors  themselves  with  several 
novel  and  sagacious  remarks.  He  observes  that  Aristi'des  was 
surnamed  the  *  Just;'  slightly  hints  that  Bias  was  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  ventures  an  opinion  that  Boileau  was*  pro- 
bably  the  author  of  L'Art  Politique ;  and  declares  that  the  family 
of  the  Haddocks  were  very  remarkable  at  sea.  This  order  of  ar- 
rangement is  exceedingly  happy,  and  our  reverend  lover  of  fun  has 
made  excellent  U3e  of  it :  for  as  he  is  to  give  one  or  tvyo  bon 
.  mols  of  one  particular  character,  he  usually  contrives  to  lay  before- 
us  (not  the  best  as  some  thoughtless  people  would  have  done,  but) 
something  rather  meagre  and  mediocre,  and  by  stimulating  us  to 
fiud  out  better  things  for  ourselves  of  these  illustrious  personages, 
evidently  promotes  research  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  superiority 
over  his  rival  is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  his  book,  very  conspicuous ; 
for  while  Mr.  Wewitzer  contents  himself  with  giving  the  precious 
morsels  to  *  a  wag,' — a  *  wicked  punster,' — an  *  unlucky  rogue,'  &c* 
Mr.  Kett  boldly  brings  forward  the  names  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  North, 
and  others;  and  this  too  iu  the  very  same  jokes  that  his  rival  had 
loosely  appropriated  as  we  have  said;  it  being  observable,  that  thes^e 
two  authors,  or  compilers,  (as  they  modestly  call  themselves,)  have 
frequently  set  down  exactly  the  same  bon  mots. 

put  to  come  to  the  point  proposed, — we  confess,  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  task  of  exactly  apportion* 
ing  their  superiority,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  Plutarch  were  alive 
to  do  it  for  us.  Each  has  his  merits ;  but  Mr.  Kett  certaudy  dis-> 
covers  rather  more  research  than  his  rival ;  having  collected  from 
the  highest  sources  to  the  lowest, — from  the  classic  pages  of  the 
Chferonean  sage  to  the  shop- window  of  Messrs.  Bo\^  les  and  Carver 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  If,  therefore,  we  lean  (we  admit  the 
possibility  of  prejudice)  to  Mr.  Kett  rather  than  to  Mr.  Wewitzer, 
we  beseech  Mr.  Wewitzer  to  take. it  in  good  part,  aniJ  to  consider 
with  what  dazzling  qualities  Mr.  Kett  steps  before  us ;  as  the  fellow 
of  a  college";  as  a  bachelor  in  divinity ;  and  to  crown  ail,  as  the 
^  audior  of  the  Elements  of  General  Knowledge,  Emily,  &c.  8cc.' 

♦  See  Title  Voltaire,  Joke  636. 
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pp.  128. 

TIT'HEN  a  young  man,  of  a  lively  and  vigorous  mind^  is  onee 
^  ^  fairly  possessed  by  the  demon  of  poetry,  he  can  no  loiter 
be  considered  as  a  free  agent;  but  must  in  equity  be  absol^ 
from  the  performance  of  any  resolutions,  which  he  may  have 
-formed  without  duly  weighing  the  uncertain  duration  of  his  sane 
intervals,  and  the  probable  recurrence  of  his  paroxysms  of  inspira* 
tion.  It  was  therefore  without  very  poignant  feelings  of  aTarm, 
that  we  perused  the  dedication  of  die  Corsair,  in  which  Loid 
Byron  communicated  to  his  friend  Mn^lVIbore,  as  well  as  to  dHS 
public,  his  intention  '  to  tempt  no  further  the  award  x>f  gods,  tn^ 
nor  columns.'  We  presumed  that  the  years  of  probationary  silence 
which  his  Lordship  then  meditated,  would  be  likely  to  be  curtailed 
of  their  -usual  complement  of  weeks  and  days,  or  that  some  addi* 
tional  *  last  words'  would  intervene  between  his  solemn  farewel  to 
.the press,  and  his  actual  abstinence  from  metre.  Such  abstinence, 
perhaps,  could  only  be  ensured  by  his  death,  and  possibly,  even 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  Orpheus,  ^  the  vox  ipsa  et  fri- 
gida  lingua'  might  have  survived  the  remainder  of  his  person,  and 
whispered  to  the  winds  and  floods  some  portion  of  ^at  is  now 
expanded  into  the  poem  of  liara. 

Why  this  work  has  been  published  anonymously,  and  why  it  has 
been  ushered  into  the  world  in  company  with  the  highly  i^efined, 
'but  somewhat  insipid,  pastoral  tale  of  Jacqueline,  we  have  not 
been  told;  but  as  we  are  authorized,  by  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  this  oddly  assorted  couple  of  stories,  to  conjecture  that  Lara 
was  written  by  the  author  of  the  Corsair,  and  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  that  tale,  we  venture  to  include  them  both  in  the  same  article, 
and  to  analyse  them  in  succession. 

The  scene  of  the  Corsair  is  laid  in  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the 
poem  commences  with  a  sort  of  song  intended  for  the  amusement 
of  the  crew  of  this  *  pirate's  isle'  during  tbeir  listless  hours  of  idle* 
ness  on  shore,  and  recommended  to  them  by  containing  an  encomium 
on  the  delights  of  a  mode  of  life,  which  offers  to  desperate  courage 
the  spoils  of  timid  industry.  We  quote  a  short  specimen  of  this 
song  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  an 
error  of  the  press. 

*  **  Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay, 
J  Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away ; 

Heave  his  thick  breath;  and  shake  his  palsied  head  ; 
Ours — the  fresh  tarf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
..  .    .  Whiff 
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While  gasp  by  gasp  he  faulters  forth  his^oul. 

Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound — escapes  controul. 

His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  arfd  narrow  cave, 

And  ,they  who  loath'd  his  life  may  gild  his  grave ; 

Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead/' ' — p.  2, 

We  presume  that  the  word  turf  was  originally  written  sutf, 
jbecausethe  sea  air  is  that  which  sailors  usually  breathe^  and  it  is 
beneath  the  surf  that  they  are  usually  buried. 

Wandering  along  the  beach,  carousing,  conversing,  or  busying 
themselves,  from  mere  impatience  of  repose,  in  cleaning  their  ariQS> 
rep^ring  their  boats,  but  frequently  suspending  their  occupations 
to  gaze  on  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  some  incitement  tp 
more  active  enterprise,  these  restless, pirates  are  at  length  gratiiSea 
\}y  the  distant  appearance  of  a  sail.  The  vessel  rapidly  nears  the 
shore:  she  no  longer  allures  them  with  the  prospect  of  affording  ah 
easy  prize  to  their  valour,  but  soon'  s^ppears  equally  w^elcome  by 
exhibiting  the  blood-red  j9ag,  which  signalizes  the  armed  ships  of 
their  comrades. 

^  She  walks  the  waters  liive  a  thing  of  life^ 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife — 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire — the  wreck — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ?' 

She  anchors;  her  boat  is  manned;  its  crew  are  greeted  on  their 
arrival  by  the  loud  congratulations  of  their  comrades,  and  by  the 
jiinxious  and  importunate  inquiries  of  the  females  whose  lovers,  or 
|>rothers,  or  husbands,  had  encountered  the  perils  of  the  late  cruize. 
But  the  new  comers  may  not  wait  to  answer  these  questions.  Thej 
have  news  of  importance  which  they  must  instantly  communicate 
io  their  chief. 

*  Ascending  slowly  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
To  where  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay,* 
By  bushy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 
And  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring. 
Whose  scattered  streams  from  granite  basins  bursty 
Leap  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst; 
From  crag  to  cliff  they  mount — Near  yonder  cave> 
What  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  wave? 
In  pensive  posture  leaning^n  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  resting-stafl"  to  that  red  hand  ? 
**  Tis  he — ^'tis  (Jonrad — here — as  wont — alone. 
On — Juan!  on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 
The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
His  ear  with  tidings  he  must  quickly  meet: 
We  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know*st  his  mood. 
When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude." ' — pp.  7j  8. 
J.  Conrad, 
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Conrad,  with  a  slight  salute,  takes  the  letter  of  which  they  are 
the  bearers ;  cuts  short,  by  jl  single  word  of  reproof,  the  oral  intel- 
ligence which  they  are  desirous  to  communicate:  peroses,  without 
any  symptom  of  emotion,  the  written  tidings;  trimsmits  an  order 
on  paper  addressed  to  tlie  commander  of  the  atichored  vessel ;  and 
havmg  directed  that  every  thing  on  board  should  be  within  an  hour 
made  ready  for  a  second  cruize,  declares  his  intention  of  coudact- 
ing  in  person  an  enterprise,  which  must  qomipcnce  in^mediately 
after  the  firing  of  the  evening  signal-gun. 

Astonished,  but  over*awed ;  iuQapable  ot  venturing  on  a  reply  to 
the  orders  of  Conrad,  though  ready  to. meet  every  peril  which  he 
might  think  fit  to  dictate  and  to  share,  his  crew  departed  iu  silence. 
Tlieir  obedience  was  instinctive  and  unlimited;  he  was,  in  their 
eyes,  a  mysterious  being,  bom  for  controul,  wliose  thoughts  np 
Bian  could  fathom,  whose  soul  no  dangei*s  could  t^ppal,  no  ten^pta- 
tions  seduce,  no  human  adversary  resist.  His^  form,  though ,  robust^ 
was  not  conspicuous  either  for^beauty  of  majesty;  his  mien,  usually^ 
calm  and  cheerless;  his  lip  betrayed  the  haughtiness  of  bis < spirit; 
his  brow  was  dark  and  menacing ;  his  glance  suspicious  and  inquisi- 
tive; his  general  demeanour  cold  and  repulsive,  but  capable  of 
feissuming,  when  necessary,  the  nfost  -seductive  forms  of  courtesy. 
The  victim  of  early  improvidence,  and  early  disappointment,  dis- 
gusted with  mankind,  and  breathing  defiance  against  society  and  all 
its  laws,  he  had  sought,*  as  the  instruments  of  his  ycngeance,  those 
wretches  whose  minds  he  dazzled  and  subdued  by  Uis  supeiwin*- 
telligence.  Vet,  through  this  course  of  outrage  and  injustice^ 
whilst  inflicting  on  the  innocent  the  injuriesvwhich  he  had.  received 
from  the  guilty,  and  suffering  from  the  conflict  of  his  own  passions, 
pangs  far  more  intolerable  than  those  with  which  he  visited  others, 
he  still  retained  in  his  breast  one  passing,  which  is  incompatible 
with  total  worthiessness. 

*A''et 'gainst  that  passion' vainly  still  he  ijtrove, 
And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 
Yes,  it  was  love^ — unchangeable— unchanged — 
'      Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged; 
Though  fairest  captives  daily  mei  iiis  eye, 
He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pasti'd  them  by  ; 
Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  piison*il  bower, 
Kone  ever  sooth'd  his  most  unpfuarded  hour. 
Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
•Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  en'ery  clime. 
And  yet — Oh  more  than  all ! — uinired  by  time — 
Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 
Could  render  sullen  wei-e  she  near  to  smile, 
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Nor  rage  coold  fire,  •  nor  sickness  fret  to  vetit 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontents — 

Which  still  would  meet  with  jo}%  with  caknness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  oi' grief  should  reach  lier  heart ; 

Which  nought  remov'd — nor  menaced  to  remoye-:r 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love/-— pp.  15, 16. 

The  intelligence  which  Conrad,  when  exposed  to  the  observa- 
tions of  his  men,  had  appeared  to  peruse  with  the  most  perfect  in* 
diflerence,  was  however  of  a  nature  to  stagger  even  his  firmness. 
It  conveyed  to  him  the  menace  of  immediate  destruction.  The 
Turkish  goverament,  whom  he  had  so  often  set  at  defiance,  liad 
assembled  a  large  tieet  and  numerous  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Seyd,  a  brave  and  able  Pacha,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  at 
one  blow,  the  vehole  power  of  the  pirates.  From  Coron,  th© 
place  of  rendezvous,  a  very  few  hours  might  convey  the  Turks  to  th« 
island,  the  garrison  of  which  was  inadequate  to  sustain  a  protracted 
siege.  Of  the  two  vessels  which  Conrad  commanded,  one  waft 
absent  on  a  ctuize.  Thus  beset  by  danger,  he  formed,  on  the  iih 
stant,  and  almost  as  suddenly  executed,  the  audacious  project  oJF 
surprisdng  the  enemy  during  their  present  security ;  of  setting  fire  to 
their  fleet  in  the  night,  and  e«en  of  seizing  by  stratagem  the  persoa' 
of  the  Turkish  commander. 

The  severest  trial  of  his  feelings  was  still  behind.  It  was  impos« 
sible  to  part,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  his  Medora,  the  only  object  of 
his  aflcciion,  without  employing  the  few  short  moments  which  re- 
mained of  his  stay  on  shore,  in  an  attempt  to  sooth  the  anguish  with 
which  she  coiild  not  but  be  afflicted  during  his  absence.  He 
therefore  hastens  to  the  tower  which  she  inhabits,  is  arrested  at  the 
portal  by  the  plaintive  sounds  of  a  song  in  which  she  paints  her 
melancholy  forebodings,  and  then  entering,  with  a  forced  air  of 
cheerfulness,  aiFects  to  chide  her  for  thus  indulging  in  the  contem- 
plation of  contingent,  but  improbable  miseries.     She  replies, 

*  "  Still  must  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  unhush'd — although  my  lips  were  mute  ! 
Oh  !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclin'd, 
My  dreaming  fea^;  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind. 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail — 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 
Though  soft-^it  seem'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge 
That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge: 
Still  would  I  rise — to  rouse  the  beacon  fii^,        -   • 
Lest  ispies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire; 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star, 
And  morning  came«-and  still  thou  wert  afar,   . 

Oh! 
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Oh !  how  the  chill  blast  en  my  boeom  blew^ 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view. 
And  still  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ! 
At  length — 'twas  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight— it  near'd — Alas !  it  past  I . 
Another  came — Oh  God  !  'twas  thine  at  last ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er^ 
My  Conrad !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 
Sure  thou  hast  more  than  wealth — and  many  a  homtf 
As  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
r>only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  for  mine — but  that  far  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  tender  still. 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will !"' — p.  19. 

SFhe  necessity  for  their  immediate  separation  must  at  last  be  an-  / 
IM>unced;  but  the  project  which  creates  that  necessity  is  too  fnght** 
ful  to  be  explained^  and  Medora  must  be  permitted^  for  a  while^  to 
^oubt  the  tidings  which  she  cannot  believe  without  agony;  to  point 
out  the  apparent  absurdity  of  his  purpose;  and  to  aid  her  persua^ve 
eloquence  by  all  the  means  of  seducfion  which  female  tenderness 
can  furnish.  At  length  the  bugle  sounds^  and  the  sad  ^  adieu'  which 
falters  on  the  lips  of  Conrad  awakens  her  to  the  certainty  of  her 
misery, 

*  She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 

Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 

He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 

That  downcast  droop'<i  in  tearless  agony. 

Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating. o'er  his  arms, 

In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevelled  charms; 

Scarce  beat  that  bosom — where  his  image  dwelt— c^ 

So  full — ^^flf  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt! 

Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun ! 

It  told  'twas  sunset— and  he  curs'd  that  sun. 

Again— again — that  form  he  madly  press'd. 

Which  mutely  clasp'd — imploringly  caress'd  ! 

And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more — 

Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 

Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone> 
XV. 
*  "  And  is  he  gone?"— ron  sudden  solitude 

How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

"  Twas  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood ! 

And  now" — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd— 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gusb'd> 
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Big — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell; 
But  still  her  lips  refus'd  to  send — ^^  Farewell!" 
For  in  that  word— that  fatal  word — ^howe'er 
We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair* 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 
I  Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye  f 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy — 
Till — Oh,  how  far !  it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him — 
And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrenzied  seem'd  to  swim 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dew'd 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
"  He's  gone  I" — against  Rer  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 
'  Convuls'd  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven; 
She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again; 
But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 
"  Jt  is  no  dream — and  I  am  desolate  T ' — pp.  24 — 26. 

.  Conrad  rushed  forward  with  desperate  speedy  on  his  descent  tf 
the  shore,  struggling  to  erase  from  his  mind  the  traces  of  that  scen^ 
which  had  been  so  deeply  and  so  lately  engraven  on  his  memory^ 
and  to  avert  his  eyes  from  those  dear  objects  which  the  frequent 
windings  of  the  path  almost  forced  on  his  attention ;  and  though^ 
more  than  once^  compelled  to  hesitate^  and  nearly  to  relent,  was  at 
length  enabled  to  resume  bis  firmness  at  the  sight  of  the  crowded 
shore,  this  unfurling  sails,  the  rising  anchor,  the  ready  boat,  which 
awaited  only  his  arrival,  and  the  blood-red  flag,  which  floated  on 
the  steady  and  favourable  breeze.  He  paused  but  for  a  moment 
to  calm  his  rufSed  brow,  to  recover  from  the  agitation  of  his  breath- 
less haste,  and  to  resume  that  high  and  haughty  aspect  which  repels 
the  familiarity  and  excites  the  awe  of  the  vulgar* 

After  writing  a  few  lines  of  instruction  to  the  officer  whom  he 
had  entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  island,  and  also  some  hasty 
orders  to  be  communicated  to  the  commander  of  his  absent  cruizer, 
he  enters  his  boat,  is  conveyed  to  the  vessel,  and  after  a  short  and 
prosperous  voyage,  during  which  he  unfolds  to  his  second-in-com- 
mand, the  minutest  particulars  of  his  intended  enterprise,  obtains  a 
perfect  view  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  gliding  into  the  midst  of  it^ 
without  exciting  any  suspicion,  i^ilently  establishes  his  ship  in  a 
station  which  leaves  him  in  little  doubt  of  his  comjplete  success. 

Canto  II. 

*  In  Coron's  bay  floats  many  a  galley  bright, 
Through  Coron's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright ; 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  gives  a  feast  to-night/ 

The  crews  pf  the  fleet  are  dispersed  on  the  shore,  and  revelling, 
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in  imitation  of  their  leader,  anticipate  the  triumphs  of  the  morrow, 
and  share  in .  imagination  the  enormous  wealth  which  the  pirates 
hare  accumulated  in  their  island.     The  chiefs  assembled  in  the  hall 
of  Sejd,  having  terminated  their  banquet,  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  delights,  which  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  the 
sounds  of  a  monotonous  music,  and  the  voluptuous  motions  oftl^e 
dancing-girls  can  furnish.     A  slave  announces  a  dervise,  just  es- 
caped from  the  pirate's  island,  who  requests  admission,  and  is  im- 
mediately introduced.     A  long  loose  robe  of  green ;  a  lofty  cap 
surmounting  a  profusion  of  sable  locks ;  a  face  which  bears  the 
marks  of  severe  and  continued  penance,  and  a  general  air  of  feeble- 
ness and  melancholy,  indicate  the  self-devoted  victim  of  religious 
austerity.     Though  his  eye  bespeaks  the  apathy  produced  by  a  life 
of  solitude,  it  betrays  no  embarrassment,  but  steadily  meets  the 
gaze  of  the  Pacha  and  the  assembled  chiefs:  he  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions which  are  put  to  him,  with  calmness  and  precision,  and,  after 
a  time,  having  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  assembly,  requests  leave 
to  depart,  alleging  his  extreme  weakness,  "in  consequence  of  leng 
continued  hunger  and  want  of  rest,     Seyd  however  sternly  com^ 
mauds  him  to  remain,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  further  in- 
quiries, when  his  strength  shall  have  been  restored  by, the  food 
which  will  be  immediately  set  before  him. 

A  slight  and  momentary  flush  of  resentment  which  w^as  excited 
hi  the  cheeks  of  the  holy  man  by  this  act  of  proud  and  obtrusive 
benevolence,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  pacha ;  but  the  air  of  indif- 
ference and  of  disgust  with  which  the  famishing  man  surveyed  the 
proffered  banquet,  and  even  abstained  from  tasting  the  salt,  that 
almost  sacred  emblem  of  hospitality,  awakened  his  surprise,  and 
perhaps  his  suspicions.  These,  however,  had  begun  to  yield  to  the 
firmness  with  which  the  dervise  defended  his  conduct,  on  the  plea 
of  those  vows  which  restricted  him  to  the  sole  use  of  roots  and 
water,  and  prohibited  him  from  any  but  a  solitary  repast,  when 
a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  arising  from  the  conflagration  of  the  fleets 
at  once  explained  to  Seyd  the  simulated  character  of  his  guest, 
whom  he  instantly  urged  his  attendant  slaves  to  seize  and  put  t^ 
death. 

*  Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light, 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  the  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  from  his  barb,  * 

Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow*s  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight* 

The 
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The  Svild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell— 
For  8Word3  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell. 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted  to  and  fro  the  flying  slaves 
Behold  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves  J 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry, 
Thei/  seize  that  Dervise ! — seize  on  Zatanai ! 
He  saw  their  terror — check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  far  too  eafly  and  too  well  obey'd, 
The  flame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew, 
Tis  answer'd — "  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
,  And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?'' ' — p.  38,  39. 

*rhe  attendants  of  the  Pacha  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  their 
single  assailant,  Nvithout  the  power  or  thought  of  resistance  ;  the 
pirates  are  within  the  gates  of  the  haram ;  they  burst  into  the  liall ; 
and  Seyd  himself,  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  and  appalled  by 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  is  indignantly  compelled  to  seek  his 
safety  in  flight. 

Conrad,  with  a  view  to  render  the  confusion  of  his' enemies 
irremediable,  orders  his  men  to  fire  the  palace  and  the  city ;  and 
bad  he  persevered,  amidst  the  general  cotiflagration,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  distracted  antagonist,  his  success  would  have  been  certain  : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  piercing  cry  of  female  voices  ap- 
prized him  that  the  flames  had  reached  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
haram,  and  the  lover  of  Medora  forgot  in  an  instant  his  own  perit 
and  that  of  his  followers.  Leading  those  followers  through  the 
flames,  from  which  the  guardians  of  the  haram  had  fled  with  dis« 
may,  he  rescues  the  imprisoned  beauties  from  their  fate,  and  con- 
veys them  to  a  place  of  security.  But  scarcely  has  he  dispelled 
their  alarms,  when  he  perceives  that  by  providing  for  their  safety 
he  has  sacrificed  his  own.  Seyd,  having  had  leisure  to  recover  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  to  observe  the  very  disproportioned  force  of 
his  assailants,  rallies  the  fugitive  Turks;  inspires  them  with  his  own 
feelings  of  indignation  and  vengeance ;  assaults  the  pirates  on  all 
sides,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  finally  overwhelms  them  by 
superior  numbers. 

This  combat  took  place  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  haram 
queen,  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  Pacha, 

*  The  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Gulnare.^ 
VOL.  XI.   NO.  XXII.  F  F  »  The 
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The  unutterable  digmay  with  which  the  first  appearaoce  of  Cod- 
tSid  had  impressed  her,  when,  besmeared  with  blood  and  blackened 
witli  smoke,  he  had  seized  and  carried  her  off  amidst  the  screams 
of  her  attendants  and  companions,  had  given  way  to  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  admiralion.  The  courtesy,  and  gendeness,  and  re« 
spect,  with  which  he  treated  a  helpless  female  whom  he  had 
snatched  from  destruction,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
selfish  arrogance  of  her  Turkish  lord.  She  could  tiot  behold  with- 
out emotion  the  fate  which  now  evidently  impended  over  her  gallant 
deUverer.  She  saw  him  vainly  endeavouring  to  succour,  or  to  unite 
his  few  surviving  comrades;  exposing  his  own  breast,  with  an  air 
of  savage  joy,  to  the  weapons  of  his  numerous  assailants;  gradu- 
ally sinking  under  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and  even  when  finally 
overpowered,  still  looking  defiance  on  those  whom  his  arm  could 
no  longer  reach.  Never  had  she  felt  less  disposed  to  sympathize 
in  the  triumphs  of  her  haughty  lord  than  at  the  moment  when  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  announced  the  sentence  of  death  on  the 
stake,  which  he  had  passed  on  his  brave  prisoner. 

A  surgeon  was  sent  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  Conf  ad,  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  support  for  as  long  a  time,  and  to  feel 
a^  acutely  as  possible,  the  series  of  torture  to  which  he  was  des- ' 
tined ;  and  the  Corsair  was  then  left,  in  chains,  to  meditate  on  the 
changes  which  a  single  hour  (for  little  more  had  elapsed  since  his 
arrival  in  the  bay)  had  produced  in  the  state  of  his  fortunes. 

His  prison-room  was  at  the  summit  of  the  lofty  and  massive 
tower,  which  had  alone  survived  tlie  conflagration  of  the  palace, 
and  which  at  present  contained  the  Pacha  and  the  remnant  of  his 
court.  The  retrospect  of  a  life  which  his  conscience  now  severely 
condemned ;  the  prospect  of  the  horrid  death  by  which  his  excesses 
were  to  be  atoned;  the  loss  of  pov^er,  of  wealth,  of  glory;  and, 
above  all,  the  sense  of  the  misery  which  his  fate  must  inflict  on 
the  sympathizing  Medora,  combined  to  agonize  his  mind.  But  the 
utter  absence  of  all  hope  and  all  resource,  co-operating  with  into- 
lerable lassitude,  at  length  blunted  his  feelings,  and  plunged  him 
i'uto  a  dull  and  torpid  slumber. 

*  He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hush'd  so  deep — Ah  1  happy  if  in  death  ! 
He  slept — Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends? 
His  foes  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace  ? 
No,  'tis  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face ! 
Its  white  arm  rais'd  a  lamp — yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  clos'd  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain. 
And  once  unclosed — but  once  may  close  agaiu*     ^ 

That 
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That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair, 

And  auburn  w^ves  of  gemm*d  and  braided  hair; 

With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot, 

That  shines  like  snow,  and  falls  on  earth  as  mute — 

Through  guards  and  dunnest  night  how  came  it  there? 

Ah  !  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare  ? 

Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Gulnare  I 

She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 

In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest. 

She  left  his  side — his  signet  ring  she  bore. 

Which  oft  in  sport  adorned  her  hand  before — 

And  with  it,  scarcely  c[uestion'd,  won  her  way 

Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey/— -p.  50, 51* 

Dazzled^  however^  by  the  light,  be  wakes,  and  beholds  the  beau-? 
teous  vision  which  is  bending  over  him,  with  no  less  astonishment 
than  that  ^ith  which  she  contemplates  the  tranquillity  of  his  re- 
pose. To  her  thanks  for  the  life  which  he  had  saved ;  to  a  pro- 
mise of  obtaining  for  him  a  short  respite  of  his  sentence ;  and  to 
her  expressions  of  regret  that  his  present  weakness  must  disable 
him  from  profiting  by  any  means  of  escape  which  ^he  at  her  own 
peril  might  devise  for  him,  he  answers  in  a  tone  of  careless  an4 
almost  sportive  indifference  respecting  the  fate  which  awaits  him^ 
adding  however — 

*  "  Yet  there  is  one — to  whom  my  memory  clings, 
'Till  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 
Were  these — my  bark— my  sword — my  love — my  God! 
The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 
And  Man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 
I  have  ho  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair, 
It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear.  ' 

My  sword  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 
That  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
My  bark  is  sunk  or  captive — but  my  love — 
For  her  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  atipve :  • 
Oh !  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 
And  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 
And  blight  a  form — till  thine  appeared,  Gulnare ! 
Mine  eye  ne*er  ask'd  if  others  were  as  fair?" 

"  Thou  lov'st  another  then  ? — bat  what  to  me 
Is  this — 'tis  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 
But  yet — thou  lov'st — and— Oh  !  I  envy  those 
Whose  hearts  yn  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 
That  ^ighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.'"-*p.  S4ty55, 
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Without  uiTging  any  claim  to  a  heart  thus  Confessedly  pre-occif^ 
pied,  Guinare  takes  care  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Conrad  the 
extreme  reluctance  with  which  she  submits  to  the  passion  of  Seyd^ 
— a  reluctance  which  nothing  but  the  hope  of  achieving  his  delive- 
rance could  now  induce  her  to  dissemble.  She  then,  after  re- 
peating her  promise  to  procure  at  least  one  day's  delay  of  his  exe- 
cution, presses  his  hand  to  her  heart,— drops  a  parting  tear  on  the 
chains  which  fetter  it, 

^  And,  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream,  is  gone/ 
Canto  III. 
The  three  days  which  Conrad,  on  his  departure,  had  fixed  as  the 
period  of  his  return,  were  now  elapsed.  The  weather  had  been 
iiniformly  propitious  :  the  cruizer  commanded  by  Anselmo,  (Con- 
rad's lieutenant,)  bad  returned,  in  safety,  on  the  second  day,  but  re- 
turned without  bringing  any  intelligencer  some  doubt  and  anxiety 
{)revailed  throughout  the  island  ^  and  Medora,  whose  hopesr  had 
ong  been  obscured  by  the  most  fatal  prognostics,  was  no  longer 
able  to  repel  the  conviction  that  those  prognostics  had  been  finally, 
realized.  The  darkness  of  night  had  closed  the  long  series  of  her 
expectations  and  disappointments  :  her  eyes  were  strained  in  vain 
to  behold  from  her  watch-tower  the  distant  horizon  ;  and,  irofia- 
tient  of  her  present  feverish  suspense,  she  sought,  by  descending  to 
the  beach  to  obtain,  not  indeed  a  fresh  source  of  hope,  but  at 
least  an  earlier  confirmation  of  her  calamity. 

*  And  there  she  wandered,  heedless  of  the  spray 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  warn'd  away. 
She  3aw  not,  felt  not  this ;  nor  dared  depart ; 
Nor  deemed  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart.' 

She  has  indeed  justly  forboded  the  event  which  consigns  her  to 
utter  despair.  A  shattered  boat,  manned  by  a  few  feeble  and 
bleeding  wretches,  the  remnant  of  that  gallant  crew  which  Conrad 
had  lately  headed,  is  cast  upon  the  shore.  Scarcely  conscious  by 
what  means  they  had  themselves  escaped  and  survived  the  loss  of 
blood  and  the  long  want  of  food  during  their  tedious  navigation, 
they  were  only  able  to  tell,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  frantic 
Medora,  that  only  one  of  their  number  had  seen  their  intrepid  chief 
still  alive,  but  bleeding,  and  in  the  haiids  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  feverish  strength  which  Medora  had  derived  from  the  war  of 
her  contending  feelings  was  now  crushed  at  once.  She  dropped 
senseless  at  the  feet  of  the  narrator ;  and  the  stroke  of  death  was 
with  difficulty  averted  by  the  pity  of  the  bystanders,  who  snatched 
her  from  the  waves,  and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  her  female 
attendants.  The  toil-spent  mariners  then  proceeded  to  convey  to 
Anselmo  and  his  crew  the  tidings  of  their  late  fatal  enterprise ;  and 
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it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  survivors  of  Conrad  should 
make  a  last  effort  to  rescue  him  if  living,  or  to  revenge  him  if 
dead. 

Meanwhile^  Gulnare  had  made  every  possible  exertion  to  pro^ 
cure  the  liberation  of  Conrad.  Though  well  acquainted  with  the 
savage  and  vindictive  spirit  of  Seyd,  she  had  hopes  of  subduing  his 
cruelty  by  an  appeal  to  his  avarice  :  she  dwelt  with  great  address 
on  the  treasures  which  the  Corsair  was  likely  to  have  wnassed,  and 
which  might  be  extorted  from  him  as  the  price  of  his  ransom :  she 
represented  the  total  incapacity  of  Conrad  when  thus  impoverished 
to  resist  for  a  moment  the  power  of  a  mighty  and  victorious.  Pacha ; 
and  she  urged  the  policy  of  delaying  the  gratification  of  immediate 
but  unprofitable  vengeance,  when  the  spoils  of  the  victim  could 
only  thus  be  secured^  and  when  his  ultimate  punishment  was  almost 
equally  certain.  But  she  was  not  aware  of  all  the  motives  whidi 
contributed  to  Seyd's  unrelenting  thirst  for  revenge.  The  weakness 
of  her  influence,  and  the  danger  of  renewing  her  solicitations,  were 
msde  manifest  to  her  by  the  following  sarcasUc  answer  :-^ 

*  "  Fair  suitor! — to  thy  virtuous  gratitude, 

That  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 

Which  thee  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 

No  doubt — regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 

My  thanks  and  praise  alike  are  due — now  hear ! 

1  have  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  ear ; 

I  do  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 

Of  thine  stamps  truth  on  all  Suspicion  heard. 

Borne  in  his  arms  through  fire  from  yon  Serai — 

Say,  wert  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  fly  ?  .      ,i 

Thou  need'st  not  answer— -thy  confession  speaks, 

Already  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks; 

Then,  lovely  dame,  bethink  thee !  and  beware :  ^    J 

'Tis  not  hk  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 

Another  word  and — nay — I  need  no  more. 

Accursed  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 

Thee  from  the  flames,  which  better  far — but — no — 

I  then  had  mourn'd  thee  with  a  lover's  woe— 7 

Now  'tis  thy  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing ! 

Know'st  thou  that  1  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 

In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe  : 

Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe!''  'r— p.  70, 71. 

It  was  not  to  the  intercession  of  Gulnare  that  Seyd  had  granted 
a  temporary  respite  to  his  captive.  He  had  considered  that  the 
tumult  of  Conrad's  mind,  excited  by  the  recent  combat,  might  steel 
bis  indignant  spirit  against  the  fear,  or  sense  of  pain ;  and  that  the 
fever  produced  by  his  wounds  might  hasten  the  approach  of  death. 
He  thought  that  the  hourly  anticipation  was  capable  of  being 
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rendered  far  more  intolerable  than  the  infliction  of  torture ;  add  he 
broodedy  with  malignant  joy,  over  the  pai^s  which  every  mom^ 
of  protracted  suspense  was  heaping  upon  his  victim.  His  saga- 
cious malignity  did  not  deceive  him.  Hie  honid  visions,  with 
which  imagination  filled  up  every  minute  of  those  long  lingering 
hours  which  the  Corsair  passed  in  darkness  and  solitude^  did  try,  to 
the  utmost,  his  powers  of  enduraiKe;  but  he  continued  to  endure 
in  proud  and  sullen  silence.  Four  days  had  elapsed  without  pro- 
ducing a  visit  from  Guloarei  but  it  was  some  relief  to  hb  sonl  that 
the  irksome  stillness  of  his  dungeon  was  now  interrupted  by  the 
hollow  murmurs  of  an  approaching  tempest.  Whilst  listening  to 
the  roar  of  the  distant  waves,  and  to  the  shrill  blasts  of  wind,  be 
Forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  these  sounds  no  longer  summoned  him 
to  the  exertion  of  vigilance  and  activity ;  and  fancy  restored  him 
to  the  scenes  with  which  he  had  been  long  familiar.  The  illusioi^ 
indeed,  did  not  last  beyond  the  instant :  but  he  s^in  felt  a  short 
cessation  of  pain  when  a  near  and  long  clap  of  thunder,  whidi 
shook  his  turret  to  its  foundations,  was  followed  by  quick  and  vivid 
lightning. 

*  He  raised  his  iron  hand  to  heaven,  and  prayed 
One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made : 
His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 
The  storm  roU'd  onward  and  disdained  to  strike ; 
Its  peaJ  waxed  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  bad  spurn'd  his  groan  T 

Soon  after  midnight  the  light  step  of  Gulnare  was  heard  at  his 
door.  Her  cheek  was  pale ;  her  glance  hurried ;  and  her  voice 
tremulous :  she  came  to  announce  the  order  which  had  just  been 
issued  for  his  execution,  and  to  offer  him  the  means  of  escape. 

Conrad,  however,  is  now  prepared  for  his  fate,  and  deprecates 
her  further  interference  in  his  favour.  He  listens,  with  little  emo- 
tion, to  the  eloquence  with  which,  after  reluctantly  avowing  a  pas- 
sion without  bounds  though  without  hope,  she  claims  a  participa- 
tion in  his  danger,  and  urges  him,  by  the  recital  of  Seyd's  unjust 
suspicious,  of  the  insults  by  which  he  had  provoked,  and  of  the 
*  denunciation  of  death  with  which  he  had  menaced  her,  to  accept 
the  poignard  which  she  offers,  and  ,to  revenge  her  wrongs,  by  the 
death  of  her  tyrant.  His  guards  are  gained  over  to  her  interest, 
and  a  Mainote  vessel  is  ready  to  sail  at  her  orders ;  but  the  only 
outlet  to  the  castle  leads  through  the  chamber  where  the  Pacha  is 
now  sleeping.     He  must  wake  no  more. 

Gulnare  finds,  with  surprise,  that  the  outlaw  whom  she  has 
laboured  to  save,  feels  nothing  but  degradation  at  her  proposal ; 
and  that  after  indignantly  rejecting  the  weapon,  and  bidding  her 
farewell;  he  prepares  to  resign  himself  to  repose.     But  she  does 
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not,  therefore,  shrink  from  ber  purpose.  She  paints  to  him  the 
tortures  which  await  him  ;  declares  her  resolution  not  to  witness^ 
without  sharing  them ;,  and  vindicates  the  justice,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  deed,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  she  is  herself 
compelled  to  undertake. 

*  Corsair !  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 
If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 
Will  hover  o  er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.^ 

Conrad,  collecting  his  chainis  so  as  to  stifle  their  sound,  cau* 
tiously  followed  her  steps,  down  the  dark  and  winding  ststircase,  till 
he  arrived  at  an  open  gallery ;  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  descried 
a  faint  ray  of  light,  which  issued  through  the  aperture  of  a  door 
imperfectly  closed.  It  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and,  with  a 
hasty  and  disordered  step,  Gulnare  advanced  to  meet  him.  Her 
face  and  bosom  were  wholly  veiled  by  her  dark  and  flowing  hair : 
she  paused;  started;  eagerly  brushed  away  the  locks  from  her 
forehead ;  and  in  so  doing  left  on  her  pale  skin  a  purple  spot,  which 
the  Corsair,  stem  as  he  was,  could  not  survey  without  horror  and 
disgust.  Mankind  he  considered  as  instinctively  cruel;  as  formed 
to  become  the  instruments  of  mutual  slaughter:  but  female  beauty 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  emblem  of  heavenly  purity ;  and  the  augel- 
form  of  Gulnare,  thus  tainted  by  blood,  was  at  once  degraded  into 
that  of  a  flend. 

She  clapped  her  hands,  and,  at  the  signal,  her  band  of  Greek  and 
Moorish  slaves  unbind  the  chains  of  the  captive ;  hurry  him  in 
silence  to  the  beach ;  convey  him  to  their  bark ;  set  sail,  and  before 
sunrise  lose  sight  of  the  harbour.  Conrad,  bewildered  by  conflicting 
feelings,  had  not  heard  the  few  frenzied  accents  in  which  his  de- 
liverer had  told  the  |)erpetration  of  her  crime ;  had  not  felt  the 
removal  of  his  chains ;  was  not  conscious  of  the  absence  of  all  fur- 
ther danger.  The  dark  shade  of  tlie  promontory,  beneath  which 
he  had  so  lately  anchored  in  the  exultation  of  anticipated  triumph, 
forced,  for  a  moment,  on  his  memory,  the  images  of  the  brave  com- 
rades whom  he  had  sacrificed,  and  those  of  their  sad  ai;id  anxious 
survivors  on  the  island,  and  of  his  own  weeping  Medora ;  but  his 
eye  having  unconsciously  turned  on  *  Gulnare  the  homicide,'  h^ 
shuddered  at  the  sight,  and  was  again  lost  amidst  the  visions  of  his 
wild  and  gloomy  imagination. 

Meanwhile  the  breeze  is  favourable,  the  air  is  clear,  and  the 
water  smooth.  A  speck  is  seen  on  the  distant  horizon ;  it  is  a  sail, 
it  is  an  armed  vessel,  it  approaches  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  itnears 
the  little  bark.  A  flash  is  seen, a  flag  is  hoisted;  it  is  the  mood-red 
flag  !-r-and,  at  the  sight,  the  long-oppressed  heart  of  Conrad  bounds 
with  sudden  transport.  His  name  is  instantly  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  crowded  deck.    A  boat  is  lowered,  he  is  conveyed  on 
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board ;  he  again  feels  the  pride  of  command ;  and  receives  and 
returps  with  joy  the  warm  and  sincere  congratidations  of  Aii$eIiDOy 
and  of  his  brave  followers,  in  whom  the  news  of  disaster  had 
awakened  no  other  feeling  than  the  desire  of  immediate  vengeance. 
Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  sight  of  their  chief,— ► 
*  With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare^ 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  her  sex, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  not,  their  regards  perplex* 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye. 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by; 
Her  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast. 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resigned  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  phrenzy  could  that  bosom  fiU^ 
'  Extreme  in  love  or  hate — in  good  or  ill, 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt— ah  !  could  he  less? 
Hate  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress; 
What  she  had  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  done — he  knew,  whatever  her  guilt. 
For  him  that  poignard  smote — that  blood  was  spilt — - 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  turn'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bowed  beneath  the  glance  he  gave. 
Who  now  seemed  changed  and  humbled :— faint  and  meek^ 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  it's  red 
That  fearful  spot  which  stain'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late-^ 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  it's  firmness,  and  his  voice  it's  tone. 
*'  Gulnare!" — but  she  replied  not — "  dear  Gulnare  !** 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there — 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk  in  his  embrace : 
*  If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting  place. 

His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart. 
But — good  or  ill — it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  his  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  joined  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  asked  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this— 
The  first— the  last  that  Frailty  stole  from  Faith — 
To  lips  where  Love  had  lavish'd  all  his  breath, 
To  lips— whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing  !* — pp.  86 — 88. 
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The  day  had  but  lately  closed  when  the  vessel  reached  the  island. 
Never  had  the  pirates  beheld  their  lonely  home  with  greater  plea- 
sure :  never  had  their  speedy  and  triumphant  retpm  been  more 
<^ordial]y  welcomed.  The  beacon-fires  appeared  to  blaze  with 
unusual  splendour;  but  the  eyes  of  Conrad  were- first  turned 
towards  the  tower  of  Medora,  and  in  that^  from  whatever  cause, 
he  could  not  discover  any  ray  of  light.  His  bo^t  moves  too  slowly 
for  his  impatience.  Whilst  it  is  struggling  with  the  returning  waves, 
he  springs  from  it,  rushes  through  the  surge,  strains  every  sinei)r 
to  climb  the  cliff,  arrives  at  the  portal  of  his  turret,  knocks  loudly^ 
but  ineffectually,  for  admittance,  and,  after  a  long  and  dreary 
pause,  is  received,  in  silence  and  sadness,  by  a  domestic.  The 
question  which  he  meant  to  ask  expires  upon  his  lips.  A  lamp 
which  he  snatches  from  the  mute  attendant  drops  from  his  hand; 
but  the  distant  gleam  of  a  second  conducts  him  through  the  corri-  ^ 
dor  to  a  chamber  which  reveals  what  his  fears  had  prophesied^ 
but  his  reason  bad  refused  to  credit. 

As  lovely  as  in  life,  the  inanimate  Medora  appeared  merely  to 
enjoy  a  repose  more  deep  and  placid  than  that  which  her  too  active 
and  anxious  affection  had  usually  allowed  her.  It  seemed  that  her 
pure  and  gentle  spirit  had  flown  from  her  lips  without  effort,  with* 
out  pain,  without  disease;  but  the  white  shroud,  the  extended 
tresses  of  her  hair,  and  the  funeral  flowers  within  her  hand,  suffi- 
ciently told  that  the  sole  object  of  Conrad's  love  was  lost  to  him 
for  ever.  He  ^azed  on  her  in  helpless,  hopeless  silence,  till  his 
eyes  refused  their  office ;  and  then,  desperately  rushing  forth^  se* 
i^luded  himself,  for  ever,  from  the  search  of  the  pirates. 

*  Moons  roll  on  moons  away. 

And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not  since  that  day— 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  hi*-despair  V 


We  now  proceed  to  the  poem  of  Lara,  which  we  hope  to  com- 
press within  a  very  moderate  compass,  because  the  incidents  that 
It  contains  are  not  numerous,  and  because  the  delineations  of  cha- 
racter with  which  it  abounds,  being  drawn  from  persons  witb 
whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  may,  without  iuconve* 
mience,  be  omitted. 

I. 

*  The  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ; 
He,  their  unhop'd,  but  unforgotten  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  ifaces  in  the  busy  hall, 
]3owls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 

Far 
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Far  chequering  o'er  the  pictured  window  plays 

The  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaze ; 

And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth 

With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyes  all  mirth/ — pp.  3, 4. 

Why  the  chief  of  Lara  had  abandoned  his  country,  his  retainers 
did  not  know,  and  Ivere  not  very  solicitous  to  inquire.  He  had 
succeeded  almost  in  infancy,  to  his  father's  domains;  had  been 
left  very  much  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  passions ;  and,  followii^ 
their  impulse,  had  soon  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  which  his  home 
afforded ;  had  migrated  in  search  of  new  ones ;  and  was  now  re- 
turned. Why  he  had  staid  so  long,  whence  he  came,  how  he  had 
passed  his  time,  and  what  were  his  present  projects,  were  questions 
that  excited  more  general  ipterest.  Unfortunately  Lara  was  not 
fond  of  answering  questions,  and  least  of  all  those  which  related 
V  to  himself.  Had  he  returned  accompanied  by  a  lai^e  train  of  me* 
nials,  as  befitted  his  rank,  the  reports  of  those  menials  might  have 
afforded  some  little  aliment  to  the  cravings  of  general  curiosity. 
But  he  was  attended  only  by  a  single  page,  a  youth  of  almost  fe- 
minine beauty,  but  unluckily  a  foreigner,  and  no  less  silent  and 
reserved  than  his  master.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  expected 
from  inquiry;  but  something  might  be  learnt  from  conjecture,  and 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  reasonable  grounds  or  conjecture, 
every  eye  was  turned  on  the  mysterious  Lara,  and  on  his  equally 
mysterious  page,  Kaled; — in  whom  our  readers  will,  of  course, 
have  recognized  their  old  friends  Conrad  and  Gidnare. 

.  The  inferences,  which  it  was  natural  to  draw  from  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Lara's  manners,  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  cha- 
racter. TTie  passions  which  had  agitated  his  early  youth  appeared 
to  have  subsided  into  apathy ;  but  although  the  tempest  was  past, 
his  countenance  often  told  that  memory  was  still  brooding  over 
the  wreck  of  some  pleasure,  perhaps  of  some  virtue,  which  that 
tempest  had  destroyed.  By  his  inferiors,  his  voice  was  never  heard, 
except  in  the  utterance  of  some  brief  command.  With  his  equals 
he  conversed  readily,  but  without  seeming  to  sympathize  in  any  cif 
their  pursuits.  From  men  he  would  often  fly  to  utter  solitude, 
and  wander  amidst  the  wild  scenery  near  his  castle,  apparently  un* 
conscious  of  the  calls  of  hunger,  of  the  storms  which  might  deface 
the  day,  or  of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  night.  Sometimes  he 
would  pore  over  his  books,  with  more  attention  than  was  thought 
to  befit  his  rank ;  or  gaze  upon  a  human  skull  which  was  placed 
beside  his  open  Volume,  and  which  no  good  christian  could  have 
torn  from  its  sepulchre.  Possibly  he  conversed  with  it ;  at  least 
there  were  those  who  had  heard  unearthly  voices  issuing,  at  very 
undue  hours,  from  the  criazy  gallery,  along  which  he  was  wont  to 
pace  whilst  occupied  in  his  ni^tly  meditations. 

His 
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His  attendants  were  soon  convinced  that  their  suspicions  .were 
not  ill  founded. 

*  'Twas  midnight — all  was  slumber ;  the  lone  light 
Dimm'd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 
Hark  !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek — a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud  shriek — and  silence — did  they  hear 
That  frantic  echo  burst  the  sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and  tremulously  brave 
Rush  where  the  sounds  invoke  their  aid  to  save; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

.    XIII.  ^ 

Cold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid, 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  played, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half  drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now. 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gathered  brow ; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  Kp  the  wish  to  slay; 

Some  half  form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had  died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride  ; 

His  eye  was  almost  seaFd,  but  not  forsook, 

Even  in  its  trance  the  gladiator's  look. 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose.' — pp.  17,  18, 

At  length  he  recovers  from  his  trance,  the  blood  recolours  his 
cheeks,  his  eye  opens,  though  its  gaze  is  still  wild  and  wandering ; 
the  hurried  accents  which  escape  from  his  lips  are  uttered  in  a  tone 
of  horror,  and  are  evidently  not  directed  to  any  of  die  persons  who 
surround  him;  but  they  are  delivered  in  that  foreign  language 
which  Kaled,  alone,  is  able  to  understand.  In  the  same  language 
the  anxious  Kaled  endeavours  to  sooth  the  troubled  spirit  of  his 
master,  and  ultimately  restores  him  to  tranquillity. 

If  Kaled  bad  not  been  impenetrably  secret ;  or  if  the  repetition 
of  such  visions  had  compelled  Lara  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  priest,  or 
of  a  physician ;  or  if  he  had  been  led  to  abstain  from  any  of  his 
customary  occupations ;  or  if  he  had  lost,  in  any  degree,  that  com- 
plete mastery  of  his  features,  which  baffled  all  the  eyes  that  were 
lixed  upon  him,  some  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  former  adven- 
tures might,  perhaps,  have  been  obtained.  But  the  only  result 
was,  that  his  mysterious  dream,  or  trance,  appeared  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  himself,  but  was  remembered,  from  hour  to  hour^  with 
more  aggravated  terror,  by  his  attendants. 

*  In 
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XV. 

*  In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dared  not)  crawl 
The  astonished  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  ball  ; 
The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 
The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 

-The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breeze  : 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  walls.' — p.  21- 

The  immediate  neighbour  of  Lara^vas  Sir  Otho,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  Baron,  who,  on  the  four  solemn  festivals  of  the  year,  was 
accustomed  to  assemble^  within  his  castle^  all  the  nobles  of  the 
province.  At  these  banquets  and  balls^  and  at  these  only,  the 
monotonous  dullness  of  feudal  ceremony  was,  for  a  time,  laid 
aside  ;  and  even  age  and  formality  partook  of  the  infectious  joy, 
which  was  communicated  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  were 
invited  in  crowds  to  the  scene  of  revelry.  Lara  himself,  who 
could  not  abstain  from  joining  the  assembly,  did  not  wholly  resist 
the  seduction :  even  his  heart  appeared  to  expand  with  gladness, 
whilst,  leaning  against  a  column,  he  surveyed  the  mazes  of  the 
dance,  and  watched  the  light  footsteps  of  the  blooming  beauties, 
rendered  more  blooming  by  their  present  animation,  who  fluttered 
before  him.  So  much  was  his  attention  absorbed,  that  he  long 
failed  to  notice  the  stem  and  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  stranger  knight^ 
which  was  fixed  on  him,  and  never  deviated  to  any  other  objects 
At  length,  however,  be  encountered  the  importunate  gaze  of  the 
stranger,  whom  he  seemed  to  contemplate  with  surprize,  accom:« 
panied  by  some  strong  and  gloomy,  but  indefiuable  emotion. 

XXII. 

'  "  Tis  he  l"  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard 
Re-echoed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
"  Tis  he!" — **  Tis  who?"  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rung  on  Lara's  ear ; 
So  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
^        The  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look ; 

But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  rais'd 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gaz'd  ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  hauijhty  sneer, 
**  Tis  he ! — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he  here  ?'* 

XXIII. 
*  It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
Such  question,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high  ;  ,. 
With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold. 
More,  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 

lie 
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He  turned,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 
**  My  name  is  Lara ! — when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  unlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
'Tis  Lara ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask? 
I  shun  no  question,  and  1  wear  no  mask." 

'  "  Thou  shun'st  no  question !  Ponder — is  there  none 

Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  would  shun  ? 

And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too  ?  Gaze  again  I 

At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain. 

Oh !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 

Eternity  forbids  thee  to  forget." 

With  slow  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 

Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 

They  knew,  or  chose  to  know — with  dubious  look 

He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 

And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away.' — pp.31 — 34. 

The  stranger,  however,  arrested  his  steps,  and  addressing  him 
in  a  tone  of  contumely,  proceeded  to  put  to  him  a  series  of  inter- 
rogatories, which  be  interrupted  with  equal  haughtiness,  when 
Otho,  interposing,  besought  them  to  terminate  a  dispute,  so  little 
suited  to  the  time  and  to  the  company.  On  the  morrow^  he  ob<- 
served,  tiie  feud  might  be  properly  settled.  He  would,  himself, 
become  the  pledge  for  the  appearance  of  Sir  Ezzelin,  (such  it  seems 
was  the  name  of  the  stranger  knight  who,  like  Count  Lara,  was 
very  lately,  and  after  a  long  absence,  returned  home  from  a  foreign 
country,)  and  he  was  convinced,  that  the  noble  Lara  would  not  be* 
He  his  birth,  by  refusing  to  meet  any  charge  that  could  be  alleged 
against  him.  Ezzelin  accepted  the  condition,  and  Lara,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  fixed,  but  whose  mind  appeared,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
lost  in  sudden  abstraction,  at  length  calmly  replied,  *  To-morrow ! 
aye  to-morrow  !'  He  then  slightly  bowed  to  Sir  Otho,  and  meet- 
ing, with  a  smile  of  self-possession,  the  angry  frowns  of  Ezzelin, 
retired  from  the  assembly. 

The  mien  of  Kaled  was  by  no  means  equally  tranquil  with  that 
of  Lara,  whom  he  attended  from  the  hall.  He  had  early  observed 
the  inquisitive  glance  of  Sir  Ezzelin,  had  watched  every  cloud  that 
passed  over  the  features  of  Lara ;  had  listened  to  the  strife  of  the 
indignant  chiefs,  and  to  the  comments  of  the  spectators,  who  mar- 
velled at  the  seeming  forbearance  of  his  haughty  master ;  but,  du- 
ring the  whole  scene,  he  had  betrayed  in  his  countenance  no  emo- 
tion, except  that  of  a  tender  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  one  of  the 
contending  parties.  When,  however,  he  beheld  thfe  smile,  with 
which  Lara  replied  to  the  indignant  looks  of  Sir  Ezzelin,  his  fea- 
tures spoke  a  deep  and  dreadful  perturbation  of  soul^  which  he  wa3 

unable 
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unable  to  disguise.  Meanwhile,  the  festivities  of  the  n^t,  having 
been  intennpted  by  a  contention,  which  foreboded  the  most  tragical 
termination,  could  no  longer  be  resumed.  Every  guest  was  en- 
grossed by  speculations  on  the  probable  guilt  or  innocence  of  Lara; 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  Sir  Ezzelin,  as  if  to  inquire  into  tlie  nature 
of  the  charges  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward ;  and  when  he 
too,  after  an  hour  of  silent  and  sullen  meditation,  took  his  leave  of 
Sir  Otho,  all  retired  to  their  repose. 

Canto  IL 
On  the  following  day,  the  barons  assembled,  at  an  early  hour,  in 
the  hall  of  Sir  Otho,  and  amongst  them  Lara,  whose  air  of  per- 
fect unconcern  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  anxious  and  in- 
quisitive looks  of  his  brother  peer,  and  who  seemed  to  be  the  only 
person  in  the  assembly,  to  whom  the  cause  of  their  meeting  was 
wholly  indifferent.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  without  bringing 
Sir  Ezzelin.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  thus  delay  his  accusa- 
tion without  deigning  to  send  any  excuse  for  his  absence.  Was 
this  the  effect  of  indolence,  or  of  haughtiness,  or  of  fear  P  Mur- 
murs of  impatience  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Otho  alone,  though" 
much  perplexed,  retained  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  his  friend, 
for  whose  speedy  appearance  he  again  pledged  himself. 

Lara  had  hitherto  betrayed  no  symptom  of  impatience,  but  he 
now  insisted  diat  having  been  compelled  to  attend,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  an  accusation  against  his  honour,  he  was  entitled  to 
demand  that  Sir  Otho  should  either  produce  hb  babbling  accuser, 
or  redeem  the  pledge  which  he  had  g;ven,  by  taking  the  quarrel  on 
himself.  Otho  instantly  accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and  draw- 
ing his  sabre,  impetuously  rushed  upon  his  more  temperate  and 
skilful  antagonist,  whose  weapon  he  received  in  his  bosom,  and 
fell  bleeding  to  the  ground.  He  disdained,  however,  to  ask  hii 
life,  and  would  have  Jbeen  speedily  sacrificed  by  the  now  incensed 
Lara,  jpad  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  the  sur- 
rounding barons,  who  had,  before,  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
the  combat.  The  conqueror,  leaving  Sir  Otho  in  their  hands, 
strode  out  of  the  ball  in  stately  silence,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
disappeared. 

VI. 
'  But  where  was  he  ?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 

Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light  ? 

Where  was  this  Ezzelin  P  who  came  and  went 

To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 

He  l^eft  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  morn, 

In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 

He  could  not  miss  it;  near  his  dwelling  la^^; 

But  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day  ' 

Came 
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Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfoldednought 

Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought, 

A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 

His  host  alarmed,  his  murmuring  squires  distressed  : 

Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 

In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowlers'  wrath  : 

But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  born* 

Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 

Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass,   . 

Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was ; 

Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale, 

The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail,  ^ 

When  agonized  bauds  that  cease  to  guard, 

Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward. 

Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  ^as  reft, 

But  these  were  not ;  and  doubting  hope  is  left ; 

And  strange  suspicion  whispering  Lara's  name, 

Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blackened  fame; 

Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appeared, ' 

Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  feared 

Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 

And  dye  coigecture  with  a  darker  hue/ — pp.  58,  59, 

The  wounds  of  Otho  were  speedily  healed,  but  ever^  day  added 
to  his  detestation  of  Lara,  to  whom  ne  could  not  but  attribute  the 
murder  of  his  friend.  That  the  brave  Sir  Ezzelin  should  have 
stained  his  knighthood,  by  flying  from  an  encounter  with  a  man^ 
whom  he  had  studiously  provoked,  was  incredible.  He  must  have 
perished,  therefore,  by  the  hands  of  the  wretch,  whose  crimes  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  expose,  whose  mysterious  conduct  had  lon^ 
been  the  object  of  general  suspicion,  and  who,  unable  to  repel  a 
direct  accusation,  could  only  hope  to  escape  punishment  by  assassi- 
nating his  accuser.  As  it  was  impossible  to  establish  this  charge 
by  a  second  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  vanquished  knight  could  oiily 
hope  for  redness  from  the  justice  of  a  royal  tribunal ;  but  there,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  Sir  Otho  enabled  him  to  plead  his  cause  so 
effectually,  that  Lara  was  reduced  to  the  dangerous  alternative  of 
attempting  to  defend  his  character,  by  argument,  before  a  court, 
already  prejudiced  against  him,  or  of  setting  their  authority  at  defi- 
ance.    He  chose  the  latter. 

In  a  country  difstributed  amongst  a  large  number  of  feudal  lords, 
each  of  whom  was  habitually  a  tyrant,  and  occasionally  a  rebel,  it 
was  not  very  difHcult  for  the  artful  and  intriguing  Lara  to  conci- 
liate a  large  body  of  malecontents,  and  to  provoke  them  to  insur- 
rection. The  crowds  which  repaired  to  his  standard  became  irre- 
sistible, so  long  as  their  ardour,  inflamed  by  personal  indignation, 
was  submitted  to  the  controul  of  their  experienced  commancjer ; 

bnt 
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but  in  the  intoxication  of  unexpected  victory  they  soon  foigot  their 
imperfect  discipline,  and,  by  spreading  indiscriminate  carnage  and 
desolation,  improvidently  wasted  their  own  resources  of  subsistence 
and  shelter;  became  the  victims  of  want  and  disease;  abandoned 
themselves  to  despondence ;  and  hastily  deserted  the  cause  which 
they  had  capriciously  embraced.  Lara,  reduced  to  the  command 
of  a  very  small,  though  faithful  body  of  retainers,  found  himself 
unable  to  attack  the  well  appointed  forces  of  his  united  enemies, 
or  even  to  attempt  defensive  operations  with  any  hope  of  success. 
He  could  only  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing an  asylum  in  some  neighbouring  state ;  but  m  this,  also,  he 
was  disappointed,  and  seeing  himself  beset  on  all  sides,  with  no 
prospect  of  escape,  bi^t  by  cutting  his  way  through  a  part  of  the 
opposing  army,  be  was  compelled  to  lead  his  harassed  followers  to 
this  desperate  enterprize. 

XIV. 
*  His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air 

As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair ; 

A  something  of  indiflference  more  than  then 

Becomes  the  bravest  if  they  feel  for  men — : 

He  turned  his  eye  on  Kaled,  ever  near, 

And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 

Perchance  \\\ss  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  expressed 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  bis  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  bis  band  on  his : 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

His  eye  alone  proclaimed,  "  We  will  not  part! 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee. 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  theef — pp.  74,  75. 

'  In  the  blopdy  conflict  which  followed,  the  persevering  efforts  of 
despair,  and  the  steady  and  well  directed  exertions  of  Lara,  seemed 
at  length  to  promise  success  to  the  assailants,  notwithstanding  the 
disparity  of  strength ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  exulting  chief 
Vas  raising  his  arm,  in  the  act  of  encouraging  his  men,  he  received 
the  mortal  wound,  in  the  side  which  was  left  unguarded.  Kaled, 
always  near  him,  instantly  snatched  the  reins  of  his  courser,  con- 
ducted him  to  a  distance  from  the  fatal  spot,  and,  when  the  battle 
was  finally  decided,  was  found,  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  employ-% 
ing  his  vain  efforts  to  staunch,  with  his  scarf,  the  wound  of  the  ex- 
piring Lara,  whose  head. rested  on  his  knee.  Neither  of  the  suf- 
ferers appeared  to  notice  the  presence  of  Otho  and  of  his  friends ; 
insulated  by  fate  from  the  rest  of  mafikind,  they  could  only  gaze  on 
each  other';  the  last  accents  which  the  lips  of  Lara  had  power  to 

utter, 
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titter^  were  addressed  to  Kaled ;  aAd  the  voice  of  Kaled  was  the 
only  one  which  the  ear  of  Lam  was  able  to  distinguish.  When  all 
linimation  ceased,  aiid  the  stiffening  corpse  could  no  longer  be  re** 
taiued  within  the  iembrace  of  its  kind  supporter^ 

XXL 

*  He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reelM  arid  fell. 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  loV'd  so  \vell. 
Than  that  hp  lov'd  !  Oh  !  never  yet  bdneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  lovfe  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveaVd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  biit  half-conceal'd  ;   * 
In  baring  to  rfeviv^  that  lifeless  breast, 
Its  grief  seeni'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confest ; 
And  life  retiirn'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shamei— 
What  now  to'her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  ?' — pp.  85,  86; 

When  the  body  was  committed  to  the  earth,  the  numerous  scars 
by  which  it  was  marked,  seemed  to  prove  that  Lara  had  been  long 
familiar  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  :  but  how,  or  \vhei*e,  his  wounds 
had  been  received,  the  afflicted  Kaled  refused,  and  Ezzeliu  had  been 
unable  to  tell.  Concerning  the  fate  of  that  knight,  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  but  a  general  belief  of  his  death  is  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  simple  peasant.  It  seems  that,  on  the  night  of  Sir  £z-» 
zelin's  disappearance,  a  horseman  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  focest 
adjoining  to  the  river  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  landaj 
of  Lara  and  those  of  Sir  Otho; — that,  this  horseman  bore  on  his 
8addle<'bow  some  burthen  enveloped  in  a  mantle; — that,  on  reach- 
ing the  river  he  dismounted,  lifted  the  burthen  fr'om  his  horse,  threw 
it  into  die  stream,  watched  it  for  s«)me  time  as  it  floated,  and,  frorfi 
time  to  time,  anxiously  endeavoured  to  retider  it  less  buoyant,  by 
casting  on  it  some  ponderous  stones,  which  the  torrent  had  left  oii 
its  banks.  The  peasant,  who  had  followed,  and  observed  him  un- 
seen, declared,  that  this  floating  body  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
corpse,  and  that  something  resembling  a  star  (the  symbol  of  knight- 
hood which  Sir  Ezzelin  had  displayed  at  Otho's  ball)  was  conspi- 
cuous on  the  Vest  whilst  it  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  water* 
At  length  a  large  stone  struck  it  and  it  sunk,  after  which  the  horse- 
man, who  was  masked,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  set  spurs  to  hishorse^ 
entered  the  forest,  and  disappeared.  If  such  was  indeed  the  fate  ojf* 
Sir  Ezzelin,  charity  must  hope  that  Lara  was  not  his  murderen 

XXV. 

'  And  Kaled-^Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone  5 
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The  first,  all  eflforts  vahily  strove  to  wean 

From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been  ; 

Grief  had  so  tam'd  a  spirit  once  too  proud. 

Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud  ; 

But  furious  would  you  tear  her  from  the  spot 

Where  yet  she  scarce  believ'd  that  he  was  no^ 

Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 

That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire.^ 

But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 

She  talk*d  all  idly  unto  shapes  of  air, 

Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  Sorrow  paints. 

And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints  ; 

And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 

Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ;; 

And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall, 

His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  recall ; 

And  she  had  shorn,  but  sav'd  her  raven  hair, 

And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  ther^ 

And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 

As  if  she  staunch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound.' 

Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 

Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 

From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit ; 

Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  rootj. 

And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  hand, 

Or  trace  strange  characters  along  the  sand-^ 

This  could  not  last — she  lies  by  him  she  lov'd  ; 

Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  prov'd.' — pp.  91 — Ji- 
lt would  be  absurd  and  superfluous  in  us  to  enter  upon  a  formal 
criticism  of  the  poem  of  which  we  have  just  completed  the  extract^ 
because,  whatever  we  could  say  has  probably  beeu  anticipated 
by  our  readers,  and,  indeed,  by  the  author  himself,  who  seem» 
to  have  taken  a  whimsical  pleasure  in  disappointing,  by  his  se- 
cond Canto,  most  of  the  expectations  which  he  had  excited  by 
the  first.  We  will,  therefore,  frankly  throw  ourselves  upon  Lord 
Byron's  generosit}',  and  request  him,  at  his  leisure,  to  revive,  for 
our  contort  and  peace  of  mind,  the  brave  Sir  Ezzelin;  whom, 
though  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  purloined,  we  cannot  believe  to  have 
been  actually  deprived  of  existence.  We  know,  from  the  official 
account  of  the  inquest  taken  on  the  spot  where  alone  he  could  have 
perished, — an  inquest  conducted  with  more  curious  and  scrutini- 
zing attention  than  any  modern  Coroners  would  have  exerted, — 
that  the  good  knight  was  not  killed  by  any  of  the  usual  instruments 
of  murder;  and  it  is  quite  incredible  that  such  a  man  should  have 
sufl^ered  himself,  without  resistance,  to  be  hanged  or  strangled,  and 
bundled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  If  we  cannot 
procure  tbe  resuscitation  of  Sir  Ezzelin,  Lara's , mysterious  vision 

in 
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in  his  antique  hall,  becomes  a  mere  useless  piece  of  lumber,  inap- 
plicable lo  any  intelligible  purpose ; — the  character  of  Medora, 
whom  we  had  been  satisfied  to  behold  very  contentedly  domesti- 
cated in  the  Pirate's  Island,  without  inquiring  whence  or  why  she 
had  emigrated  thither,  is,  by  means  of  some  mysterious  relation 
between  her  and  Sir  Ezzelin,  involved  in  very  disagreeable  ambi- 

f^uity ; — and  further,  the  high-minded  and  generous  Conrad,  who 
lad  preferred  death  and  torture  to  life  and  Jiberty,  if  purchased  by 
a  nightly  murder,  is  degraded  into  a  vile  and  cowardly  assassin. 
Having  thus  stated  the  grounds  of  our  petition  to  the  author,  we 
now  revert  to  the  Corsair,  the  most  finished  and  the  most  beauti- 
Jful  of  Lord  Byron's  productions^ 

Even  this  poem,  however,  is  liable  to  one  objection,  which  has 
been  generally  urged  against  it,  and  which  we  wish  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  notice,  because,  admitting  it  to  detract  somewhat  fronx 
the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  we  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  affect 
our  general  estimate  of  the  author's  poetical  talent.  The  objec- 
tion is,  that  Conrad  is  a  personage  so  eccentric,  so  oddly  com- 
pounded of  discordant  qualities,  and  so  remote  from  common  na- 
ture, that  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize  in  his  feelings,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  affinity  of  His  character  to  those  of  the  Giaour  and 
Childe  Harold,  is  so  marked,  as  to  do  away  the  merit,  whatever 
it  may  be,  of  singularity,  and  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  copy  from  a  capricious  original. 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  objection,  we  mu^t  remark,  that  the 
Giaour,  Conrad,  and  Lara  may,  very  prob^ly,  have  been  intended 
by  the  author  to  be  identical  with  Childe  Harold ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  materials,  of  which  Lord  Byron's  later  tales 
have  been  composed,  were  originally  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  wrought  into  a  series  of  adventures,  tending  to  illustrate  and 
develop  the  whimsical  character  of  that  Childe.  Such  a  being,  it 
should  seem,  cannot  have  been  imagined  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
performing,  during  the  whole  progress  of  his  pil^ima^e  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  part  of  a  listless  and  sated  libertme.  It  \% 
much  more  likely  that  his  reviving  passions  should  have  led  him 
into  the  haram  of  Hassan,  should  have  incited  him  to  become  the 
avenger  of  Leila,  and  should  have  hurried  him  through  a  series  of 
amorous  and  warlike  exploits  which  terminated  in  his  establish- 
ftient  on  the  Pirate  Island,  in  company  with  the  fair  Medora. 
Something  of  this  kind,  we  think,  must  have  been  contemplated  by 
Lord  Byron,  when  he  published  the  two  first  cantos  of  his  *  Ro- 
maunt,'  the  completion  of  which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  and,  on^ 
this  supposition^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  separate 
JfragmentS;  which  he  has  since  given  to  the  world^  however  altered 
'  e  ^  2  or 
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or  modified,  should  fail  to  exhibit  some  traces  of  thai  character 
M^hich  was  essential  to  his  original  design.  Of  that  cbaaraet^, 
indeed,,  we  are  neither  willing  nor  competent  to  undertake  dit 
defence.  The  hero  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  Achilles  of  Horner^ 
united  with  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  knights  of  romance. 
But  these  knights,  though  condemned  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards^ 
that  the  lady  of  their  choice  was,  exclusively,  a  perfect  model  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  did  not,  in  other  respects,  very  materially 
differ  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Their  love  was  placed  under  the 
guard  of  their  pride,  and  their  pride  had  usually  enough  to  do  to 
preserve  them  from  inconstancy.  But,  in  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron^ 
the  passion  of  love  is  represented  as  a  virtue,  which,  once  implanted 
in  the  breast,  becomes  immutably  fixed  there  amidst  a  host  of  vices^ 
all  of  which  it  is  able,  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  overcome.  CSodrad 
is  represented  by  the  poet  as  a  selfish,  haughty,  merciless  villain, 
and  he  states  himself  to  have  broken  all  the  ties  of  society,  and  to 
have  shaken  off  every  sentiment  of  religion:  with  such  a  man, 
therefore,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  reader  should  sympathize; 
yet,  in  truth,  every  reader  will  sympathize  with  Conrad,  because  we 
cannot  help  forgetting  his  motives,  whilst  we  contemplate  a  conduct 
apparently  dictated  by  magnanimity,  tenderness,  and  generosity. 

To  promote  this  illusion  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the  wholes 
poem.  Even  at  the  outset  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  picture 
of  the  pleasures  attendant  on  the  life  of  a  pirate,  without  any  mention 
of  its  vices,,  or  of  the  misery  which  it  may  produce.  The  crowdt 
assembled  on  the  beach  of  the  island,  whether  active,  or  unen^ploy" 
ed,  are  exhibited  to  our  view  cheerful  and  contented,  whilst  tbelsuf- 
ferings  of  their  captives  are  carefully  concealed.  If  we  ascend  to  the 
fairy  dwelling  of  Medora,  surrounded  by  crystal  fountains  and  fra 
grant  groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  behold  their  lovely  and  accomplished 
mistress  preparing  for  her  lord  his  simple,  but  delicious  banquet,  and 
welcoming  him  with  an  innocent  and  tender  affection,  in  which  hi^ 
heart  appears  to  sympathize  with  equal  sincerity,  we  cannot  help 
taking  part  with  the  amiable  possessors  of  this  earthly  Paradise, 
against  the  inyaders,  who  had  prepared  to  violate  such  an  asylum^ 
We  cannot  help  wishing  success  to  the  gallant  champion  of  beauty  \^ 
we  hail  his  first  victory;  we  applaud  his  rashness  in  rescuing  Gul» 
nare;  we  admire  his  firmness  in  prison;  we  rejoice  in  that  delivers 
ance,  which  he  disdains  to  purchase,  even  by  a  venial  crime;  and 
deplore,  most  sincerely,  the  disappointment  which  attends  him  on 
his  return.  If  we  forgive,  aud  almost  love,  the  criminal  Gulnare, 
it  is  because  the  awe,  with  which  Conrad  inspires  her,  suddenly 
revive^  in  h^  br^ist  those  feelings  of  exquisitely  feminine  deUcacy^ 

which 
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M^hich  her  guilt  had  appeared  to  smother.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
it  is  only  after  some  recollection  that  we  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  u 
remark  which  has  been  made  on  this  poem,  that  Lord  Byron  has 
*  adorned  a  merciless  corsair  on  a  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
every  virtue  under  heaven — except  common  honesty.' 

Now,  whether  this,  or  any  other  incongruities  of  the  same  kind, 
which  may  be  formed  in  Lord  Byron's  series  of  tales,  arise,  as  we 
have  supposed,  from  the  original  plan  of  Childe  Harold,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  writer's  fundamental  notions  of  morality,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  his  poetical  powers  are  very  great  and  vari- 
ous.    With  his  subjects  we  have  been  often  displeased ;  his  lan- 
guage, we  think,  is  not  unfrequently  obscure,  and  his  versification 
careless :  but  he  seems  to  us  to  possess,  to  a  degree  which  must 
always  command  admiration,  that  originality  which  is  the   sure 
attribute  of  genius.     He  views  with  a  keen  and  searching  attention, 
even  the  most  common  and  trivial  objects  that  he  describes,  and 
surprises  us  by  detecting  what  had  escaped  the  observation  of  aU 
former  spectators.     Novelty  is  always  captivating,  whether  it  be 
thus  elicited  from   things  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and 
which  we  now  behold,  as  it.  were,  in  a  naiicroseepe ;  or  whether 
new  scenes  be  brought  within  our  view,  «s  by  telescopic  approxi- 
mation, and  cleared  from  the  obscurity  in  which  their  distance  had 
involved  them.     Of  the  brilliant  skies  and  variegated  landscapes  of 
Greece  every  one  has  formed  to  himself  a  general  notion,  from 
having  contemplated  them  through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  some 
.  prose  narration ;  but,  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  every  image  is  dis- 
tinct  and  glowing,  as  if  it  w.ere  illuminated  by  its  native  sunshine ; 
and  iu  the  figures  which  people  the  landscape  we  behold,  not  only 
the  general  form  and  costume,  but  the  countenance,  and  the  atti- 
tude, and  tlie  play  of  features  and  of  gesture  accompanying,  and 
indicating,  the  sudden  impulses  of  momentary  feelings.     The  ma- 
gic of  colouring  by  which  this  is  effected  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  this  poet's  talent ;  in  the  dark  shades  of  his 
pictures  we  think  him  much  less  happy.     We  are  aware  that  our 
opinion  may  be  very  fairly  con tio verted,  and  that  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  .to  that  of  another  critical  tribunal;    but  before  we 
state  the  little  that  we ,  have  to  say  in  our  defence,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  enter  our  protest  against  some  new  canons  of  criticism, 
on  which  the  decision  of  that  co-ordinate  tribunal  is  principally 
founded. 

It  is  contended  that  poetry  is  destined  to  complete  a  certain 
cycle  or  great  revolution,  accompanying  and  dependant  on  a  corre- 
spondent cycle  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  the  manners  of  society. 
That,  originating  in  times  of  turbulence  and  anarchy^  it  was  at  first 
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coarse  and  vehement  ;^— then  pompous  and  stately ; —  tbeo  affectedlj 
refined  and  ingenious, — and  finally  gay^  witty,  discursive,  and  fami* 
liar.  That  at  this  stage  of  refinement,  however,  mankind  become 
disgusted  with  the  heartless  frivolity  of  their  gratificatioBs,  and  ac- 
quire a  longing  for  strong  emotions,  so  that  poetry,  followii^  thd 
current  of  popular  opinion,  is  compelled  to  seek  for  subjects  in  the 
manners  of  ruder  ages,  to  revive  the  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the  loves 
of  romance ;  or  to  wander,  in  search  of  unbridled  passion,  amongst 
nations  yet  imperfectly  civilized.  Lastly,  that  this  is  tlie  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived:  that  a  growing  appetite  for  turbulent 
emotion  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  age ;  that  we  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  viewing  the  mere  effects  of  strong  passion^  v 
but  require  the  passion  itself  to  be  dissected  before  our  eyes;  and 
that  Lord  Byron,  having  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  this 
species  of  moral  anatomy,  has,  of  course^  attained  the  pinnacle  of 
popular  favour. 

Now  we  venture  to  contend  that  the  poetical  cycle  here  described 
is  purely  imagihary;  and  that  if  any  indications  of  it  were,  indeed, 
discoverable  in  the  history  of  our  own  poetry,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  deduce,  from  diem,  a  correspondent  cycle  of  the  national '  ap* 
petite'  for  any  sort  of  emotions.  Language  and  manners  are,  from 
age  to  age,  either  progressively  improved,  or  at  least  thanged,  and 
the  trace  of  such  changes  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  contempo- 
rary poets ;  but  the  passions  of  mankind  are  always  the  same,  and 
always  capable  of  being  called  out  by  a  proper  degree  of  excite* 
nient.  If  centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  birth  of  Shak« 
speare,  does  it  follow  that  an  appetite  for  those  emotions^  which  he 
alone  was  able  to  rouse,  lay  dormant  during  the  interval,  and  has 
only  revived  within  the  last  twenty  years?  We  greatly  doubt  the 
fact,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  symptoms  which  are  adduced 
in  proof  of  it.  The  last  twenty  years  have,  doubtless,  been  wonder* 
fully  fertile  of  crimes  and  miseries,  and  there  have  been  some  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  have  hailed,  with  joy  and  praise,  every  step 
of  that  desolating  tyranny,  which  threatened  to  spread  over  the 
world,  aud  awakened  in  its  progress  all  those  strong  emotions 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  so  delectable.  But  these  persons  were 
not  very  numerous,  and  certainly  not  legitimate  arbiters  of  tastey 
or  of  poetical  talent.  In  the  whole  remainder  of  the  nation,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  horrid  realities,  which  passed  before  their  eyes,  did 
not  raise  any  appetite  for  scenes  of  mimic  terror ;  and  if  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  and  Lord  Byron  have  transported  their  readers 
to  the  ages  of  romance,  to  the  wilds  of  America,  or  to  the 
shores  of  Greece,  we  suspect  that  they  all  followed  the  impulse  of 
their  own  studies  or  habits,  without  dreaming  that  they  thus  com* 
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pletecfa  poetical  cycle,  or  miinster€4  to  any  taste  or  appetite  pecu- 
liar to  the  present  age  or  country. 

Without  dwelling  any  longier  on  Ae  general  objections  to  thi» 
new  andifanciful  theory,  we  now  proceed  to  the  point  immediately 
at  issue.  It  is  contended,  on  one  hand,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
suiting  the  poetical  taste  of  the  present  times,  *  the  mmds  of  the 
great  agents  must  be  unmasked  for  us — and  all  the  anatomy  of 
their  throbbing  bosoms  laid  open  to  our  gaze'  We  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  diis  anatomical  operation  is  essentially  unpoetical;  and 
that  therefore  Lord  Byron,  who  is  emphatically  «tyled  the '  searcher 
of  dark  bosoms,' is  least  attractive,  and  least  popular,  whenever 
iie  attempts  to  execute  this  speciak  office.  We  do  not  mean  to 
question  the  extent  to  which  the  analysis  of  mind,  or  of  sensation, 
in  capable  of  being  carried,  or  to  vilipend  the  delight  attendant  x>n 
such  researches ;  we  only  contend  Aat  the  pleasures  of  intellect 
iare  materially  different  from  the  pleasures  of  illusion,  that  the  two 
are  incompatible ;  and  that  the  writer,  who  seeks  to-  excite  any 
emotion,  will  never  eiFect  this  by  attempting  to  analyse  its  nature 
and  origin,  but  must  content  himself  witn  describing  its  effects, 
because  it  is  only  with  these  that  his  readers  can  be  supposed  to 
be  conversant.  Every  passion  of  the  soul  has  its  visible  symptoms 
by  which  the  correspondent  feeling  of  the  observer  is  instantly 
awakened ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  delineation  of  these  symptoms,  30 
correct  as  to  be  recognized  by  the  simplest  reader,  and  to  produce 
n  momentary  illusion,  and  to  call  out,  by  means  of  the  pictured 
image,  the  same  train  of  sympathies  as  would  have  been  excited  by 
the  reality,  that  the  poet  can  possess  himself  of  our  imagination 
and  become  master  of  our  emotions.  The  secret  sensibility  which 
Jurks  within  our  bosoms,  which  pervades  the  whole  animated 
frame,  and  transmits  through  it  the  indications  of  joy  or  grief,  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  of  which  the  excess  is  suffocating  and  unut- 
terable, cannot  itself  become  the  subject  of  description.  To  atr 
tempt  such  description  is,  we  think,  to  exceed  the  legitimate  pre- 
tensions of  poetry,  and  to  invade  the  province  of  metaphysics. 
On  this  ground  we  object  to  some  passages  in  the  Corsair,  which 
^re  intended  to  represent  the  prison-thoughts  of  Conrad.     On  simi^ 

lar  grounds  we  have  more  strongly  objected  to  the  Giaour. But 

enough  of  this.     We  have  stated  our  opinion,  and  leave  the  ques* 
tionfor  the  decision  of  our  readers. 
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np^HE  exclusion  of  Englishmen  iVom  those  parts  of  the  contineDt 
-""  which  were  formerly  the  chief  objects  of  inquiry  to  the  curi-i 
ous,  has  of  late  years  induced  many  of  our  travellers  to  direct  their 
attention  to  a  country  highly  interesting  from  the  wrecks  which  it 
contains  of  ancient  grandeur,  s}nd  from  the  contrast  between  its 
former  state  of  glory  and  its  present  degradation.  No  man  is  now 
accounted  a  traveiiery  who  has  not  bathed  in  the  Eurotas  9iid  tasted 
the  olives  of  Attica;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  introducv 
tion  to  the  best^company,  and  a  passport  to  literary  distinction, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  *  Athenian  Club/  aud  to  have  scratched 
one's  name  upon  a  fragment  of  the  Parthenon.  We  are  far  from 
wbhing  to  speak  irreverently  of  this  growing  fashion ;  although  one 
mischief  resulting  from  it  is,  that  superficial  observation  is  apt  to 
pass  current  for  sterling  knowledge;  for  who  would  presuqie  to 
call  in  question  A  is  acq\taintance  with  the  history ,  custbms  andla&f 
guage  of  Greece,  who  is  known  to  have  measured  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  Acropolis  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  topogram 
j)hized  three  or  four  of  the  plains  recorded  in  history  ?  It  must^ 
however,  be  confessed,  that  although  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  the  state  of  modem  Greece  is  neither  very  copious,  nor 
^ery  interesting,  the  deficiency  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  than  to  any  want  of  research  in  those  who  have 
treated  of  it :  for  of  a  country,  which  forfeited  its  political  exis- 
tence before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  ever  since  been  passing 
from  one  master  to  another ;  of  a  country,  whose  inhabitants  have 
been  for  ages  debased  bv  the  most  abject  slavery  and  the  grossest 
superstition,  and  by  an  intermixture  with  the  refuse  of  other  na- 
tions ;  what  can  we  expect  to  learn  ?  A  people  without  indepen* 
dence,  without  literature,  without  national  feelings,  present  but  an 
unpromising  field  of  inquiry.  Unlike  the  magnificent  fragments 
of  his  own  temples  and  porticoes,  which  give  plain,  though  melan^r 
choly  indication  of  what  they  once  were,  the  modem  Greek  rer 
scmbles  in  no  respect,  if  we  except  the  contour  of  his  face  and  a 
lew  unimportant  customs,  the  race  of  heroes  and  sages  from  whom 
he  boasts  his  descent.  Servility,  deceit,  and  superstition,  are  qua- 
lities for  which  he  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned^ 
as  resulting  naturally  from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  is 
held.  National  aud  moral  debasement  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  debasement  of  intellect  follows  of  course.  Tlie  native  of  the 
Morea  scarcely  differs  more  from  his  ancestor  in  spirit  and  conse^ 
nuence  than  he  does  in  language ;  for  in  spile  of  the  absurd  com? 
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parisons  which  have  been  instituted  bet^^een  the  Romaic  and  its 
parent  tongue,  the  xoivij  S/aXsjdTOf  of  the  Morea  is  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  dialects  of  modern  Europe.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  it 
from  the  writings  of  Korai,  Alexander  Vasilius,  and  other  learriecl 
Greeks,  who  study  the  expulsion  of  evei-y  barbarous  word  and 
phrase,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  integrity  of  the 
language,  but  from  the  phraseology  of  conversation,  and  the  po**- 
pular  literary  productions  of  the  country. 

Nothing  relative  %o  modpm  Greece  has  been  so  scantily  illusr- 
trated  as  its  language.  Travellers  have  usually  visited  the  Morea 
without  much  preparation  in  this  regpeqt,  and  have  contented 
themselves  with  interspersing  tiirough  their  works  a  few  notices 
pf  some  peculiar  words  and  expressions.  Not  that  there  was  any 
want  of  grammatical  books ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  till  very  lately, 
the  Romaic  has  been  considered  as  a  language  so  barbarous  and* 
imperfect,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  pains  which  must  be  spent 
upon  the  acquisition  of  it.  ^ 

Another  circumstance  which  has  kept  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
language  is,  thpt  scarcely  any  one  of  the  few  travellers,  who  have 
directed  their  attention  to  this  point  of  inquiry,  has  been  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  ancient  Greek^  to  pursue  his  researches  with  much 
profit  or  success.  Till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  voluf 
minous  Tour,  we  had  scarcely  any  thing  on  this  subject  beyond 
the  Petit  Dictionnaire  at  the  end  of  Spon,  the  hasty  postscript  to 
Mr.  Wright's  Horse  lonicaB,  and  a  few  scattered  remarks  in  tlie 
notes  to  Lord  Byron's  poems.  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  compiled  an 
amusing,  though  confused,  account  of  the  Romaic  language,  but 
the  first  complete  English  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr. 
X«eake,*  uow  before  us ;  a  quarto  of  5(X)  pages,  and  of  the  enor- 
pious  price  of  three  guineas,  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  the  surface  over  which  it  is  spread,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  the  price  is  as  much  too  large  for  the  book,  as  the 
book  is  too  large  for  the  subject  of  which  it  treats : — taking  into 
account  the  amplitude  of  margin,  the  chasms  between  paragraphs, 
^nd  the  frequent  (lalf  pages  which  occur,  we  cannot  help  suggest- 
ing to  Mr.  Leake,  that  the  same  matter  might  have  been  com^ 
pressed  into  two  thirds  of  the  present  size,  without  i^ny  diminution 
of  his  literary  fame,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to  his  read- 
ers. A  Grammar  ought  never  to  be  colossal  either  in  size  or  price ; 
in  both  of  which  respects  the  present  volume  is  ^uiya,  xaxiv.  We 
are  informed  that  it  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  researches  in  Greece ; 
if  the  succeeding  parts  are  to  be  voluminous  in  proportion  to  the 

*  We  must  except  a  Grammar  of  the  Aeolo-Doric  published  by  Mr.  John  Jacksoiu 
'f  bis«  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtaiu,  nor  doei  Mr*  Leske  make  mention  of  it. 
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importance  of  their  objects^  the  whole  will  form  rather  a  ponderous 
work :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  four  yeai-s'  residence  in  the 
Grecian  provinces  entitles  Mr.  Leake  to  make  large  demands  upon 
thd  patience  and  purses  of  the  public. 

*  In  the  second  part  of  these  researches  it  is  proposed  to  present  a 
tomparative  view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  geography  of  Greece^ 
illustrated  by  a  delineation  of  the  countr}-.  The  collection  of  mate- 
rials for  the  construction  of  a  map  of  Greece  was  indeed  the  author^ 
chief  pursuit  during  his  leisure  hours  in  that  country  ;  but  its  com- 
plete execution  was  a  task  too  arduous  for  a  single  person,  often  dis- 
turbed in  his  operations  by  the  usual  obstacles  attending  an  ill -regu- 
lated government,  and  ail  uncivilized  state  of  society,  as  well  as  by 
many  political  contingencies,  and  the  superior  claims  of  public  duty/ 
— Pref.  p,  V. 

An  accurate  map  of  Greece  will  indeed  be  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  stock  of  geographical  knowledge ;  but  we  earnestly 
hope,  that,  before  Mr.  Leake  puts  his  intention  in  force,  he  wiH 
compare  notes  with  another  English  traveller,  who,  we  believe, 
actually  measured  the  greatest  part  of  the  Morea  by  a  trigonome- 
trical sOWey,  and  delineated  the  face  of  the  country  by  a  series  of 
panoramic  views.  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
m  his  portfolio  an  ample  stock  of  materials  for  a  complete  and 
accurate  map  of  Greece. 

We  regret  to  find,  from  Mr.  Leake's  preliminary  observations, 
that  the  notion  generally  entertained  of  the  manuscript  treasures  of 
the  Greek  convents,  is  in  a  great  measure  groundless.  Yet,  when 
we  consider,  that  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  discovered  and 
brought  home  with  them  two  of  the  finest  Greek  MSS.  extant,  we 
mean  those  of  Plato  and  the  ten  orators,  we  are  still  not  without 
hopes  that  a  person  well-skilled  in  this  branch  of  antiquity  may 
make  some  important  discoveries.  It  is,  however,  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  into  Italy  after  the  fall  of 
XDonstantinople,  carried  with  them  many  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
nuscripts which  remained  after  more  than  120,000  had  been  con- 
sumed in  the  flames,  and  that  the  diligence  of  the  collectors  who 
^ere  sent  into  Greece  by  several  successive  popes,  both  before  and 
after  this  catastrophe,  would  leave  but  a  scanty  gleaning  for  after- 
<;omers.  The  same  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  MSS.  was  made 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1574.  Gerlachius  wrote  to  M.  Crusius, 
Aat  the  Greeks  neither  possessed  nor  cared  about  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  poets ;  and  that  the  MSS.  which  were  once  in 
Greece  had  been  carried  ofl^  by  the  Italian  and  French  agents  at 
Constantinople.  More  especially,  the  German  ambassadors  had 
purchased  a  great  number  of  valuable  books  at  a  vast  expense.  In 
the  library  of  the  Grand  Seignar,  in  the  year  1C15,  was  a  livy,  with 

all 
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all  the  decads  complete.  The  Grand  Dake  of  Florence  offered 
5000  piasters  for  it,  which  were  refused.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, Achille  de  Harlay,  offered  to  the  librarian  10,000  crowns 
ready  money  for  the  book,  which  was  bargained  for  at  that  sum. 
But  unfortunately  the  Livy  was  gone,  nobody  knew  whither,  and 
a  search  was  made  for  it  m  vain  for  several  months.  Great  num-» 
hers  of  valuable  Greek  MSS.  were  carried  iiito  France,  and  en* 
riched  the  libraries  of  Le  Tellier,  Seguier,  Bigot,  and  other  cele- 
brated collectors. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Leake  did  not  set  out  on  his 
inquiries  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Romaic  language ;  s( 
subject,  we  acknowledge,  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. — =. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  this  question  (p.  553. 
fleq.)  are  ingenious  and  learned.  He  remarks  that,  although  the 
works  of  the  Byzantine  writers  abounded  with  Graeco-barbaroujf 
words,  yet  there  is  no  trace,  previous  to  the  Turkish  conquest,  of 
the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  or  the  rejection  of  the  simple  infinitive 
mood,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Romaic.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  draws  is,  that  the  Romaic,  was  not,  untH  a  cen- 
tury after  the  Turkish  conquest,  a  settled  and  established  ton^e. 
The  case  we  imagine  is  this :  a  very  corrupt  and  barbarous  dialect 
had  been  spoken  in  Greece  several  centuries  before  the  fall  of  Con-^ 
stantinople,  which  was  gradually  more  and  more  adulterated  by 
the  introduction  of  words  and  idioms  from  the  Italian,  French, 
Latin,  and  oriental  tongues.  Authors  however  continued  to  write 
in  a  language  which,  in  its  general  toumure,  might  be  called  Hel- 
lenic ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Latin  continued  to  be  the  only  writ- 
ten language  in  Italy,  Iob^  after  the  Italian  was  become  the  Vehicle 
of  conversation.*  But  the  Turkish  conquest  effectually  destroyed 
that  shadow  of  national  pride  which  had  hitherto  deterred  the  wri- 
ters of  Greece  from  committing  their  thoughts  to  the  vulgar  Ro-' 
maic;  and  at  length  public  documents  and  proclamations,  and' 
elementary  books  of  science  composed  in  the  common  dialect,  em- 
bodied and  gave  consistency  to  a  language,  which  had  been  for 
many  ages  known  and  spoken. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  any  precise  period  for  the  introduction  of  the 
xotv/j  yXa)<r<roty  a  creature  which  must  have  been  the  growth  of  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Byzantium  may,  we  apprehend,  be  considered  as  the  event' 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  corruption  of  the  Greek* 
language :  and  the  various  Struggles  which  took  place  for  a  long 

*  Even  Dante  wrote  all  his  letters  in  Latin.  One  indeed  in  Italian  is  published  in 
the  Clarorum  Virorum  Epistolae,  T.  1.  p.  139,  but  the  editor  jastly  concludes  it  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Latin.    See  Mr.  Eustace's  Jwu,  tjoL  ii.  p.  470. 
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series  of  years  between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Slavonic 
^d  oriental  tribes  accelerated  its  decay.  The  authority  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  over  certain  districts  of  Asia,  and  the 
frequent  assembling  of  councils  in  that  city ^  tended  till  more  to  pave 
the  way  for  that  rapid  deterioration  which  seems  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  10th  and  14tli  centuries.  That  the  Latin  lan^ 
giiage  was  the  first  and  fatal  alloy  of  the  Greek  appears,  amongst 
other  considerations,  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the  grammari 
ans  of  the  middle  ages  explain  Bap/Sapo-fjuo;  by  Graeco-Latinum: 
(Ci/rilli  Glossae.  Herodian,  apitd  Du  Cang,  v.  Kep^*xap*oy.)  An 
linonymous  author  vspi  Bupfiapia-fj^otj,  edited  by  Valckenaer,  p.  195, 
amongst  other  instances  adduces  ^epvoo,  instead  of  fipw,  I  bear. 
This  IS  the  most  ancient  example  to  be  met  with  of  the  true  Ro- 
maic, which  forms  many  of  its  verbs  from  the  Hellenic  by  the  in* 
sertion  of  v  before  to, 

Philelphus,  who  resided  some  time  at  Constantinople  previous 
to  its  capture,  assures  us  that  tlie  higher  orders  spoke  a  dialect 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  lips  of  an  Athenian  ;  and  more 
especisdly  the  noble  women^  who  .had  no  intercourse  with  the  vast 
number  of  foreigqers  that  frequented  Constantinople  and  polluted 
the  language:  he  adds,  *  Verum,  quid  dixi  de  peregrinis  :  quum  ne 
cym  ipsis  quidem  concivibus  uUus  daretur  hnjusmodi  mulieribus 
colloquendi  locus :  cum  domo  nunquam  nisi  uoctu  egrederentur ; 
atque  id  quidem  et  raro,  et  equites,  et  velata  facie,  ductaeque  a  do- 
mesticis  ac  suis^  dum  aut  templum  per  religionis  celebritatem  aliquam 
interdum,  aut  sanguine  conjunctissimos  visendi  gratia  peterent.'* 
The  Grecian  ladies  at  a  much  earlier  period  were  remarkable  for 
retaining  the  language  of  their  country  unalloyed  ;  Plato  says  of 
them,  oltriu  ori  ol  vaXuio)  ol  i^fisTspoi  rm  Iwra  xm  tw  ZeXra,  sv  fjuciXa 
i^pfivTO'  Tcai  ou^  ijxicTTa  al  yvvotiKsg,  ahsp  [jluMo-toc  t^v  Stp^aluv 
<p»vi}v  (ToiKowri.f  The  case  was  nearly  the  s^me  at  Rome,  Cicero 
derived  some  portion  of  the  purity  of  his  language  from  the  conver- 
sation of  Laelia  and  her  daughters. 

But  Mr.  Hobbouse  is  clearly  wrong  in  his  limitation  of  the  Ro- 
maic to  100  years  after  the  Ottoman  conquest.  Constantinople 
was  taken  in  the.year  1452.  About  seventy  years  afterwards  Ue- 
inetrius  Zenus,  a  Greek  of  Zante,  translated  the  Batrachomyornachia 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
that  at  present  in  use.  The  measure  is  the  tetrameter  iambic  ca- 
talecticy  with  rhyme,  which  Mr.  Leake  elegantly  denominates  ^  the 
usual  7  J  footed  verse.'  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Ro* 
maic  poetry  is  arranged  according  to  a  double  rule,  referring  both 

*  EpiBt.  ap.  Hodiiiin  de  Graec.  llJaitr.  p.  1$P. 
i  Cvtj).  ^1.  p.  60*  ed.  I'iioher* 
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to  the  number  of  syllables,  and  to  the  metrical  ictus.  Verses  are 
not  only  rea-a-epriavWct^oi,  l(pTa(ruXAa/3oi,  &c.  but  also  oJJtovoi,  wapo- 
^irovohy  vpoTTotpo^ijTovoi.  They  have,  for  instance,  the  orip^o^  tso-O"?* 
pvi(rv>J^a^o$f  ojuTOvof,  as 

6  ovpuvog 

6  ^ctiTsmg* 
and  TTotpo^uTovog,  as 

a$  ^ctpov[it 

0(ro  ^oOjue. 
and  vpOTToipo^uTOvogy  as 

eyhottre 

yiOLi7tipa<Tt. 
consequently  there  are  three  species  of  *  7^  footed  ferses.'  A 
short  analysis  of  the  Romaic  metres  is  subjoined  to  the  Avptxei  of 
'ASaviciog  Xp^rroTrouXog,  (Vienna,  1811,)  the  preface  to  which  con- 
tains a  curious  defence  of  the  modem  dialect  in  the  form  of  a 
dream.  A  woman,  who  personifies  the  Erasmian  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation, says  to  die  dreamer,  KaXa!  Sev  jSAwrg*^  roits^^poLVT^i^ovsi 
(les  Frangais;)  8gv  'Trupccrfipsi;  rovs^EyxXs^ovg;  (les  Anglais ;)  ottov 
ilvui  (To^oL  yivYjf  Koi)  Tocro  fjLs  (refiovrai,  to  which  he  replies,  o»  vuP^Mio) 
iEXAijvgf,  t/  <rs  ^alvovTCn ;  Sev  ^rav  <ro(poi ;  ijTav  o[M)$  sltmKohMrpM,  Ti 
XoiTOv  avopslsf  av  xa)  ol  <l>gayT|g^o«  xai  ol  'EyxXs^oi,  SvTotg  elg  ^^X\* 
«AXa  (ro<$o*,  elv*  eiV  touto  fji,iTonoi. 

The  poem  before  alluded  to  begins  thus. 

This  tnetre  nearly  corresponds  to  our  verse  of  fourteen  sylla* 
bles,  which  Chapman  has  used  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  in  their  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  fol- 
lowing  lines  will  convey  an  exact  idea  of  .the  rhythm  of  the  Ro* 
maic  tetrameter,  if  the  last  syllable  of  devour  be  split  aito  two. 

*  The  enemies  shall  not  oppress;  they  shall  not  him  devour; 
Nor  shall  the  sons  of  wickedness  on  him  have  any  pow-er,'    ' 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  language,  Martin  Crusius,  (whom  Mr. 
Hobhouse,-!*  by  an  unaccountable  oversight,  describes  as  having 

travelled 

*  We  find  now  and  tlieii  in  the  Hellenic  poets  a  verse,  which,  being  read  accentu- 
ally, accords  with  tlie  modern  Romaic  tetrameter:  for  instance,  v.  lid  of  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus,  a  good  trochaic  tetrameter  may,  by  this  mode  of  reading,  be  transformed 
iuto  an  iambic  pentedecasyllahle. 

''H  BaQv^aifm  tLyna-a-a  Ut^lhn  lmcn:&m. 
©oypiOf  Hepjjjff,  Xiyova  i",  &q  rv  fxufxiyav  texvo«c. 
E2«ni  fAoii  Tt  ^iHfA.io'^A  rSn  XtBo»v,  Z  hifjtirai ; 
Surely  we  want  no  other  arguments  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  reading  Greek  poetry  by 
accents  instead  of  quantities,  than  these  examples. 
t  Air,  Hobbouse's  words  are  tj^^s ;  '  He  (VUloi^on)  d«oi  not  bclievo  that  Crusiut 

wb« 
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tiavelled  from  1394  to  H^T^)  published  his  Tureo^raecia  in 
ldB4.  From  a  letter  of  Gerlachius  dated  1578,  we  learn  that  the 
Greeks  potisidered  the  Romaic  dialect  ta  be  very  ancient,  but  were 
unable  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction^  and  diis  for  a 
very  obvious  reason,  which  we  have  before  stated.  Mr.  Leake 
has  successfully  refuted  the  notion  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  this  point, 
p.  1 6.5,  note. 

With  regard  to  the  term  Romaic;  Constantinople  was  called, 
in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  via  *Pa5ftij.  Tlie  Greeks 
termed  themselves  'Pco/taToi,  and  their  language  'PcojxaVxi?.  All  the 
western  nations  they  included  under  the  general  denominations  of 
^payxoi  and  AarTvoi.  Athanasius  Christopulus,  in  the  prolego- 
mena to  his  grammar,  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  Romaic  is  but 
little  altered  from  the^Aeolic  and  Doric  dialects,  and  accordii^giy 
be  terms  it  the  Aeolo- Doric.  A  vehement  apologist  of  the  mo- 
dem dialect,  who  writes  in  the'Ep/t^j  Aoyioj,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  asserts 
that  the  Romaic  idioms  are  evyevelg  o-;^>j]ttaTio"/jioi  raov  e^ev6<nrara» 
TTpoyovcov,  One  of  his  instances  is  oveihov,  a  reproach,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  purely  Homeric,  and  cites  from  Iliad  A.  ovsi^toi^ 
fir6«co-iy,  for  oveihlois*  His  other  arguments  only  serve  to  shew, 
bow  far  a  partiality  for  his  own  dialect,  aided  by  a  radical  igno- 
rance of  ancient  preek,  has  carried  him  from  the  regions  of 
common  sense.  »Those  of  his  coadjutor  Athanasius  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  specimen :  ^  Tlie  ancients  said  /So^Aoft'  hyw^ 
^ov  Vt«,  &c.  for  Po6\o[jt,on  eyoo,  ttou  am,  &c.  Precisely  in  the 
same  manner  we  say,  ^svfxo,  ju-^opw,  voi,  Uv,  for  h^svpao,  lywTropSiy  Iva^ 
•plbf,*  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the  trou-^ 
ble  of  comparing  the  modem  Aeolo-Doric  with  the  language  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  poets  (5roi  fif 
Tfiv  2T0/3awv  evpla-KOVTxil)  will  acknowledge  the  former  to  be  '  in- 
comparably the  most  regular  and  smooth;  so  that  without  doubt^ 
if  the  question  be  philosophically  examined  in  the  balance  of 
truth,  we  may  pronounce  the  modem  syntax  far  to  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient,'  cJVts  avajX(pi/3oXa)f,  flsopoDvra^  to  irpSiyiuL 
^iXoiTOfixdyrspov  jxc  ttjV  wXacrriyya  T>ij  aX>)9s/a$,  awo$ao-f^oft£v,  Sri  % 
avVToi^iS  piMs  inrep^iivei  to  xiWos  uTrslpoog  t^^  ap^alug  Ixe/vij^  (rvrror 

The  two  distinctive  features  of  Romaic  are,  as  we  have  reroark- 

"nrho  travelled  from  the  year  1394  to  14?7,  couJd  have  heard  the  words,  tvXfyi  fjthm 
^Bo-vira,  and  o  Otoe  tlXoythoi  aiwVy  pronounced  effiogi  mena  d€$pota,  and  o  them  effiogiU 
ienam;*  and  in  a  note  we  are  referred  to  '  Turco-Graecia,  p.  44/  Upon  making  the 
reference,  we  find  the  following  passage:  '  Inteiligitur  ex  hoc  Clubis exemplo,  linguam 
Barbaro-GraecaiD  ctiani  iilo  tempore  (1392)  stante  adhuc  imperio  Graecn,  fiiisser 
idem  ex  historia  Germanici  SehHtebergeri  patet,  qm  ab  atmo  1394  usque  ad  14t7 
C.hristi>  variis  rcgnis  Orientis  peragratis,  interim  ctiam  Cojastaaliuoj>oU  fiiit/  &c.  It 
viw  Schiltoberger  who  travelled,  not  M.  Crusiu*. 
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ed,  the  use  of  auxilisvry  verbs^  and  the  rejection  of  the  simple  infim- 
tive.  Yet  something  not  altogether  unlike  the  modern  usage  of  $gXcp 
as  an  auxiliary^  may  be  found  even  in  Hellenic  writers.  Plato, 
Phaedr.  p«  £30.  D.  ra  %wf»a  km  toL  Uvipa,  ouSev  ft'  IfieXei  hia&asiv^ 
fields  and  trees  will  teach  me  nothing.  Aristoph.  Plut.  770.  *Ey^ 
^  aTTavT^cra/  y  sxelvots  ^oiXoiuui,  I  for  my  part  mil  go  and  meet' 
them. 

The  modern  Greeks  use  \upoi  after  a  comparative  adjective,  as 
vpOTiiJUQTspov  Xsyw  Tjjy  ^povijtnv,  7rapoiTr}v  fjiAiii<rtv.  Exactly  the  same; 
usage  of  Trapoi  occurs  m  Thucydides,  I.  9,3.  ^x/ou  re  exXg/\}/6i^,  a^> 
TSVKVOTepM  'KOLpoL  TOL  hx  Totj  Ttpiv  ^povou  [xwiff^ovevofj^svu  ^vve^ri(roLV. 
.  One  of  the  most  strikbg  defects  of  the  Romaic  language  is  itt 
want  of  a  settled  and  consistent  form.  The  varieties  of  dialect  and 
cliiferent  degrees  of  purity  with  which  it  is  spoken  and  written,  are 
almost  numberless.  The  upper  classes  pronounce  their  conso- 
nants one  way,  the  lower  another ;  the  polite  decline  their  substaiH 
tives  by  a  rule  which  the  vulgar  do  not  follow.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  Romaic  has  be- 
come a  written  language;  and  indeed  it  is  not  quite  clear,  whether 
the  genuine  mixo-barbarous  can  even  yet  lay  claim  to  that  appella^ 
tion :  for  the  style  and  language  of  the  few  Romaic  books  which, 
h^ve  fallen  under  our  inspection,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  mid- ' 
(Ue,  or  ecclesiastical  style,  thau  to  the  vulgar  aud  colloquial  Romaic. 
.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Leake's  book: 
an  epitome  of  an  imperfect  grammar  would  be  ill-placed  in  the 
pages  of  our  journal;  especially  as  there  are  not  wanting  compen- 
dious grammars  of  the  Romaic  tongue,  containing  all  that  is  to  be 
f9und  in  the  present  work  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  a  much  smaller 
compass,  and  not  difficult  to  be  procured :  but  we  shall  remark 
upon  a  few  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Romaic  and  its  pa-? 
rent  tongue,  which  deserve  attention,  and  which  Mr.  Leake  has 
omitted  to  notice,  although  he  has  pointed  out  some  instances  of 
similarity  which,  in  our  judgment,  are  very  dubious.  But  we  must 
premise  tliat  there  are  yet  a  few  points,  in  which,  if  our  grammar 
is  right,  Mr.  Leake  is  wrong;  unless  indeed  both  are  correct, 
which  is  not  altogether  impossible,  considering  the  vague  and  un*- 
certain  state  of  this  dialecU  We  use  the  grammar  of  Athanasiu^ 
Christopulus  published  at  Vienna  in  1805. 

Mr.  Leake  informs  us,  that  nouns  masculine  in  aq  and  i}^  are 
tlius  declined : 

Siiig.  nom.  uvSevn^  Plur.  nom.  auflevra^sj 

gen.    avUvTVj  gen.  avievri^oov 

ace.    auflgvDj  ace.  aufevraSaij. 

But  this  is  not  an  example  of  words  in  a^,  which  are  differently 
declined,  according  a9  they  are  peaacute  or  circ^^lflex ;  thus. 

Sing. 
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.  non.  m^  —  a^  Plur.  Dom.  —  ej     — -  aiif 

gen.  «    —  a  —  flnr    —  flObnr 

•CC.  flty  —  av  —  eug  —  «Saei^. 

^r*  Leake  seems  to  have  confounded  tbese  tennin^oos, 
he  siysy  that  die  vulgar  make  the  nominative  plural  in  §^,  Ae 
nore  polite  in  €g. 

Again :  *  Femiuines  in  a.  and  i}  have  their  nominative  and  aeev 
aative  plural  in  aif,  as  ^xi*  plural  ^j^aig*  But  accordii^to 
Athanasiusy  the  nominative  is  m  ff,  the  accusative  in  os^.  Wt 
observe,  however,  in  a  poem  quoted  by  Mr.  Leake,  p.  145,  ^  sesa^ 
reug  in  the  nominative  plural.  Modem  writers  make  the  acOF 
aative  the  same  as  in  Hellenic.  The  plural  feminine  article,  a^ 
cordii^  to  Mr.  Leake,  is  4;  Athanasius,  with  greater  appearaotC' 
of  probability,  makes  it  ji,  with  the  iota  undcrwritt^i.  Korai,and 
oAier  writers,  use  aU  *  JVIasculiues  in  os  and  neuters  in  •»  haff 
dieir  oblique  cases  as  in  Hellenic,'  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  feau- 
nines  in  or,  which  make  their  nominative  plural  in  se,  and  aoea* 
sative  in  oi^,  as  i}  xeif^&fos,     ij  Tatf^hs;,    raug  xap^sjfatg. 

The  paradigm,  which  Mr.  Leake  gives  of  the  passive  baiytuMW 
verbs,  differs  materially  from  that  of  Adianasius  Christopuloa  ;  iNit 
we  are  not  competent  to  determine  which  is  most  correct. 

But  to  return  to  our  observations.  In  p.  1 7,  ^otn-i^i/tMy,  drommngf 
fipa-ifiovf  bearings  m^fiWy  cyfiitigf  are  not,  properly  speakw^ 
substantives,  but  neuter  adjectives^  of  a  form  common  in  Htt- 
lenic. 

The  termination  in  o^,  as  y#Xoio-iapi;^,  a  vagy  xufiaKkJiftfs^  m 
horseman f  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  Italian  termination  m  trei  im 
cavaliere^  birrqviere.  Substantives  in  a^,  as  0-;^oiyaif ,  a  rope  makeTf 
;^f jAo;,  a  thick'lipped  person^  are  deducible  from  Hellenic  foni^ 
as  iimmylagy  rrryaarlag.  Those  in  rpue^are  purely  Hellenic;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  form  of  words  was  chiefly  in  use 
amongst  the  lower  orders  in  ancient  Greece.  One  class  of  mA- 
stantives,  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Leake,  are  those  in  oufotg,  from  the  Hel- 
lenic in  flJy,  the  names  of  apartments  or  receptacles,  as  ppHWiwy, 
a^fmagf  vafisvavas.  Sic.  iJie  birdcage^  the  mens  apartment^  the 
virgtN^s  apartment f  firom  ^lisoy,  oySpooy,  TopOsysov.  These  wcMnds 
were  originally  nothing  dse  than  genitive  cases  elliptically  con- 
structed, aySpopy  (SoAa/to^),  hyxraiv  (olxto'xog),  8cC.  afterwards  naed 
as  nominative  cases  and  declined  0»y,  mfog,  See. 

The  termination  in  I  is  very  common  in  Romaic,  and  seems  to, 
have  proceeded  from  Hellenic  diminutives  in  ION.    The  progrea* 
five  change  was  tWf  n^  i.     We  have  in  the  Geoponic  writers, 
Kcofjifj^hv,  ZavxiVf  TixPi^iy,  ffpiSccxiy,  yvyyikiVf  luoLf^uhdTty  fi^ipiv,  all  of 
them  from  diminutives  in  $ov.     So  4^2o/t/oy  was  first  changed   td « 
^situy,  and  tben  to  t|raD^.    But  tb^  usage  of  ^fXfjJw  in  the  sense  of 

bread. 
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bread,  is  by  no  means  modern^  as  Mr.  Leake  supposes.  It  beard 
no  other  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  See  Schieusner  in  voce. 
Amongst  the  dimifintives,  those  in  ov\a  come  from  the  Latin  ula. 
'jToprovXetf  a  little  doory  is  manifestly  portula;  and  the  additive 
woDAo^,  TTOvXoi,  TTOu Aov,  (as  in  'AXsJavS^o^ouAoj,  the  son  of  Alexander, 
TovpjcG'TrovXog,  a  7/oung  Turk,  TecopyofrovXa,  the  daughter  of  George), 
Vie  are  incliiKjd  to  refer  to  the  Latin  pullus,  rather  than  to  the 
Hellenic  ^ooAoj  with  the  Romaic  grammarians  and  Mr.  Leake. 

Mr.  Leake  (p.  31),  says,  that  *  the  Romaic  imperfect  is  often 
employed  to  express  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  our  imperfect 
subjunctive  passive,  as,  *Av  to  eT%a  Xa/Ss*  Trgar^Vsga,  Sev  eygot<psi,  If' 
I  had  received  it  before,  I  should  not  have  zcritten.  Does  Mr. 
Leake  mean  that  there  is  any  passive  verb  in  the  above  sentence? 
or  that  as  far  as  expression  of  time  is  concerned,  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference whether  the'verb  be  active  or  passive?  He  subjoins  in  a 
note,  *  This  mode  of  employing  the  imperfect  is  exactly  that  ojf 
the  ancients^  as  in  the  verse  of  Aristophanes, 

Et  ^q  TOT  movQW,  vvv  ay  ovk  ev^paivouijp — 

In  general  the  exact  use  of  the  tenses  varies  so  much  in  different 
languages,  that  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice.'  A  very 
just  remark,  and  strikingly  verified  in  the  observation  which  pre- 
ceded it :  for  the  Romaic  usage  of  the  imperfect,  instead  of  being 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  is  exactly  contrary  to  it. 
The  imperfect  conjunctive  cannot  be  expressed  in  Hellenic  without 
the  potential  particle  av,  a  particle  which  in  the  Romaic  has  an 
entirely  different  force :  in  order  to  assimilate  the  construction  of 
the  passage  above  quoted,  it  should  stand  thus:  *Av  jx>j  tot  sttovovv, 
vvv  ovx,  exK^pcLiviiM^Vy  a  sentence  which  we  need  scarcely  tell  our 
readers  involves  two  solecisms. 

The  first  aorist  is  the  only  past  tense  in  verbs  taken  from  the 
Hellenic ;  and,  says  Mr.  Leake  : 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Latin  language  borrowed  its  past  from 
the  same  Hellenic  tense  :  thus  I^tin  words  in  co  have  their.perfect  in 
si,  and  those  in  bOy  pto,  in  psi,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Hellenic, 
first  aorists  are  formed  from  the  same  terminations  in  the  present.' 

We  know  no  Latin  word  ending  in  pto,  which  makes  its  pre- 
terite psi;  but  we  remember  the  beginning  of  a  distich  in  an  an- 
cient Latin  writer,  po^Y  psi,  to  which  probably  our  author  alludes. 
When  Mr.  Leake  remarks  that  exifM,  I  have  made,  is  the  same  as 
'  the  first  aorist  of  the  Hellenic  xifxva),  lahoro,  he  means,  we  pre- 
sume, that  this  might  have  been  the  first  aorist  of  xaiivco,  had  it  not 
80  happened  that  Hellenic  verbs  in  ixvod  had  no  first  aorist.  ^JTliis 
fact  does  not  accord  with  Mr.  Leake's  subsequent  remark,  '  that 
when  the  Hellenic  verb  has  no  first  aorist;  tbe  Romaic  past  is 
YOL.  XI.  NO.xxii.  »H  formed 
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formed  from  the  second  aorist  ;*  which  is  no  doubt  true,  and  ap- 
plies to  ixufia.  The  Romaic  words  Xa/SaiMo,  Xay^ed^m,  [Mtalvay, 
waSalvo),  are  manifestly  formed  from  XaijifioLvoo,  Xay^avoOf  yMiAoamj 
vuvSavo)*  and  not,  as  Mr.  Leake  conjectures,  from  \afii<a,  9etii», 
Sec.  words  which  never  existed,  although  be  terms  them  ancient 
Hellenic  forms.  The  [i  was  dropped  and  the  penultima  sharpened, 
>vheu  the  /3  was  softened  into  a  V,  and  the  accentual  prouunciadon 
'became  general. 

'OyXuyoopoi,  quickly^  which  Mr.  Leake  derives  from  oA/yj  «Jga, 
or  from  ypniyopiw  (!),  is  with  more  probability  to  be  traced  to  tnc 
Italian  ognora^  or  oggi  ora.  Our  author's  derivation  of  waorpa, 
cleanliness,  from  a-Triproy,  a  broom,  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  me- 
tathesis, by  which  to  tope  is  filiated  upon  the  Latin  poto ;  the  true 
etymon  is  Ta<r(reiv,  to  sprinkle.  He  is,  however,  indebted  for  his 
conjecture  to  an  epistle  of  Alexander  Vasilius,  in  the  Epfi%  Aoyu>^ 
i.  p.  135.  Mr.  Leake  devotes  too  many  pages  of  his  splendui 
quarto  to  a  laboured  analysis  of  some  vile  poems  in  the  Komaic 
language,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 'a 
production  so  extremely  tiresome,  that  few  persons  will  have  the 
patience  to  get  through  a  single  book.'  The  subject  of  it  is  Ae 
loves  of  Erotocritus,  only  son  of  Pezostratus,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury to  Hercules,  king  of  Athens,  and  tlie  princess  rojral  Aretnsa. 
TTie  conclusion  of  Erophile,  the  second  poem  analysed  by  Mr. 
Leake,  reminds  us  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  Tom  Thumb;.  Pan- 
aretus,  and  Erophile  the  daughter  of  king  Philogonus,  afe  se- 
cretly married.  Philogonus  discovers  the  secret,  kills  Panarehis, 
and  presents  his  bands  and  heart  in  a  basin  to  Erophile,  who  foi^- 
with  makes  a  speech  and  stabs  herself.  The  king  is  incontinedd; 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Chorus;  the  ghost  of  his  brother  enters,  apd, 
standing  upon  the  remains  of  the  body,  concludes  the  whole  wijh  a 
speech.  This  sounds  ridiculously  enough ;  but  in  respect  of  tiie 
horrific,  it  is  very  little  worse  than  the  Hecuba  of  EuripitfeSj  or 
the  Oedipus  Tyranniis  of  Sophocles :  it  is  amusing,  however,*  to 
find  Mr.  Hobhouse  describing  Erophile  as  a  pastoral  drama. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  occupies  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
paper  in  Mr.  Leake's  book  than  it  deserves.    To  each  of  his^'fex- 
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*  These  verbs  in  av»  w^re  much  used  by  the  neoteric  writers  of  Greeice.  irfwaiw 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  :  Urr&m,  video,  in  the  efrginmt  of 
'  Aiistopbanea  the  grammarian  to  the  Plutus  of  his  namesake.  In  the  same  wimnmt  ^ 
.  Homaic  i'irirv)(eUvu  coipes  from  iittivyxa.yo).  The  terminations  ay«  and  pkc^^  were  substi- 
tuted for  each  other  at  an  early  period;  iXio-Baim^  aX^hco,  clhiivM,  avei^hvoTaCw  occur 
in  the  comparatively  recent  writers,  JVIusaeus,  Aeiian,  i'ausanias,  and  the  Scholiast  oa 
Plato ;  and  it  may^  be  questioned  whether  the  critics  are  to  be  justified  in  altering  them 
into  tlie  more  ancient  forms  in  afot, '  To  the  neoteric' verbs  in  avct  iuay  be  added  <^urim, 
I  plant,  from  M.  Apostolius,  xvi.  S8|  and  h0vx»iot,  £rom  Chvito,  i,  nu'SS.  S6e%k^ 
F.ffistola  Critica,  ^  9^,  * 
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tracts  is  subjoined  a  vocabulary  of  such  words  as  ate  either  ^  of 
foreign  origin,  or  so  much  di^gured  as  not  to  be  recognised  for 
Hellenic*  Under  which  of  these  descriptions  does  Mr.  Leake 
range  such  words  as  l]3^oy;^aTo,  roared^  orvvoiiroivTuivovVf  meet  to-^ 

fetJiery  l7ryyS>)^6v,  leaped ^  ^ovrpo  x^pam,  a  heavy  mass  of  rock,  USviVf 
as  been  givefi,,  x^^fi*  poured  out,  (prspoi,  zi)ifigs,  Yctpr), paper ^ 
fML(TxA\if\,  arm-pit,  uvtittoltsi,  treads  against,  [/.vpcti^la,  perfume^ 
xoxxivov,  red,  &c.  ?  If  Mr.  Leake  had  possessed  but  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  acquaintance  with  Hellenic  which  he  has  with  Romaic^ 
he  would  not  have  inserted  in  his  vocabularies  such  words  as  these, 
and  omitted  many  others  of  much  less  obvious  origin.  We  are  at  ~ 
a  loss  to  imagine  what  lexicon  could  have  informed  him  that  <poLf<rog 
is  Greek  for  a  region,  when  hi  point  of  fact  it  signifies  a  skawl,  or 
that  ^alpo[i.on  and  pofuco,  and  al^ixuXoovoo,  and  jSuSoi,  and  foLVTog^ 
are  Hellenic  words.  Such  errors  as  these  would  be  trivial  and 
beneath  the  critic's  notice,  did  they  occur  in  any  other  work  than 
one  which  is  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  grammar. 

A  part  of  the  fifth  section  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  letters,  which  subject  had  pre- 
viously been  discussed  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  amusing  man- 
ner by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  question  at  issue  is  this,  whether  the 
Erasmian  pronunciation,  at  present  generally  adopted  in  the  schopls 
of  Europe,  or  that  of  the  modern  Greeks^  which  is  widely  different^ 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ancient  standard. 

Towards  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  many  lenrned  Greeks, 
driven  from  their  native  soil,  transplanted  the  tree  of  knowledge 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  plains  of  Latium.  Some 
expressions  in  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  subject,  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  language  was  altogether  unknown  in 
Italy  before  the  fall  6f  Constantinople.  But  this  was  not  exactly 
the  case.  Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalouica  instructed  Bocqaccio 
in  Greek  about  the  year  1350,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  Homer 
at  Florence,  The  description  which  his  illustrious  pupil  has  given 
of  him,  seems  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  eminent  Greek 
scholars  in  subsequent  ages.  ^  Aspectu  horiidus  homo  est,  turpi 
facie,  barba  prolixa,  et  capillitio  nigro,  et  meditatione  occupatus 
assidua,  moribus  incultus,  nee  satis  urbanus  homo.'f  But  after  ihe 
death  of  Boccaccio,  Greek  literature  made  no  progress  in  Italy, 
till  the  arrival  of  Emmanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  began  to  give  lee- 

•  tures  at  Florence  about  the  year  J  39 1 :  some  time  before  which  pe- 
riod it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  London,     He  was  followed  by 

.  ..., ■ — II      .   ■ ^— »-.- — « t>  1 —  .».»■■ 

*  Tl^is  word  Mr.  Jjesika  informs  us  is  from  the  Helleuic  xy9)f  but  he  omits  to  tell  at 
V^cre  suc|i  a  verb  is  to  he  found. 
"  *  ^  t  Boccaccio  in  Epist  ap.  Kodium'de  Graec.  lilustr.  p.  3. 
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Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  Eintiianiiel  Moschopuliis,  Joannes  Ar- 
gyropiihis,  Theodorus  Gaza,  and  Coiistaiitiiius  Lascaris.  It  is  to 
these  learned  exiles  that  the  complete  revival  of  Grecian  literature 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe  is  to  be  attributed:  and  although  it 
be  trite,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  remarks,  that  the  industry  of  Aurispa 
and  Filelfo  appears  more  active  and  useful  than*  tliat  of  ^ny  native 
Greek,  it  is  certain  that  the  Italians  could  not  pretend  to  vie  witli 
the  Byzantine  strangers  in  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  indeed  of 
ancient  literature  iii  general.  Filelfo  himself  had  studied  for  a  coi^- 
siderable  time  at  Constantinople  under  the  learned  men  with  whom 
that  city  abounded.  Ennnanuel  Chr>'8oloras  was,  according  to 
P()gi;io,  *  Graecorum  onmiura  facile  princeps,  et  doctrinae  quoddam 
seminarium,  a  quo  multi  viri  doctissimi  prodierunt.^  Theodorus 
Gaza  was,  by  common  consent,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time: 
Cardinal  Be?sarion  and  Marcus  Musurus  were  not  surpassed  in 
erudition  by  any  of  tllb  Italian  scholars  whom  Mr.  Hobhouse  extols 
in  preference  to  them. 

It  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  universal  estimation 
in  which  these  Greeks  were  held,  that  the  Byzantine  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation was  almost  universally  received  by  the  western  scholars^ 
It  was  introduced  by  Joannes  Reuchlinus  into  German^',  by  Tus- 
sanns  into  France,  and  by  Grocyn  and  Linacer  into  England ;  who 
were  the  first  teachers  of  the  Greek  language  in  their  respective 
countries.  It  was,  however,  opposed  at  an  early  period  by  Aldus 
Manntins ;  but  it  was  afterwards  more  directly  impugned  by  Eras* 
mus,  Cheke,  Smith,  H.  Stephens,  Beza,  Adolphus  von  Metkerke^ 
Gretser,  Helvigius,  Isaac  Vossius,  and  Henniniiis,  who  succeeded 
in  expelling  it  from  the  schools.  But  many  eminent  scholars  still 
inclined  to  the  Byzantine  mode,  particularly  the  two  Scaligers  and 
Salmasius.  Most  of  the  tracts  which  have  been  written  on  this 
controverted  question  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes 
by  Si^febert  Ilavercamp  at  Leyden,  in  1736 — 1740.  His  Sylloge 
does  not  comprehend  the  remarks  of  our  learned  physician  John 
Caius,  nor  those  of  Ramirez  de  Prado  in  his  HsvTrjxovToig^ogy  a 
work  severely  handled  by  the  learned  Thomas  Gataker;  nor,  lastly, 
the  treatise  of  John  Rodolph  Wetstein,  a  professor  at  Basle,  in 
1681,  who  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  much  injured  Ro^ 
niaic  pronunciation,  but  with  very  little  success ;  although  Athana* 
sius  Christopulns  describes  his  arguments  as  being  perfectly  avav- 
rip^YjTot,  To  the  friends  of  the  Erasmian  mode  may  be  added  the 
names  of  !Morhof,  (Polj/kist,  IV.  6.  18,)  and  Hadrien  de  Valoisj^ 
(Valesiaria,  p.  207.)  A  late  eminent  scholar,  the  Baron  de  Lo^ 
cella,  in  his  notes  on  Xenophon  Ephesius^  p.  134,  professes  to* 
Lave  discovered  some  arguments  against  the  Romsuc  method^  more 
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decisive  than  any  which  had  been  before  produced :  but  he  doe« 
not  state  the  nature  of  them. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  confound  the  present  barbarousmiode 
of  pronunciation  adopted  at  most  of  our  great  schools,  and  in  the 
universities,  with  tliat  introduced  by  Erasmus ;  which  is  still  ad*» 
hered  to  on  tlie  continent.  Ours  is  purely  English ;  the  sound 
which  we  give  to  i  and  av  is  exclusively  our  own.  We  make  no 
diffejence  between  e  nlid  >),  «  and  ei,  u,  su,  and  iju,  o  and  m ;  and  in- 
deed, in  this  respect,  we  are  but  little  better. than  the  modern 
Greeks  themselves.  A  leading  feature  of  the  Romaic  pronuuciar 
tion  is,  that  they  give  the  same  sound  (that  of  the  Italian  i)  to  the 
vowels  >j,  «,  y,  and  the  diphthongs  e*,  oj,  ui.  This  was  first  termed 
by  H.  Stephens  iotacismus;  a  word  which  has  since  been  generally 
employed  to  express  this  peculiarity  of  pronunciation.  A  "very 
considerable  part  of  the  faults  which  disfigure  the  manuscript 
copies  of  Greek  authors,  is  referable  to  the  iotacism  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  by  whom  most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  now  extant  were  writ- 
ten. No  error  is  more  common  than  the  <:onfusion  of  >;,  *,  and  u, 
especially  of  the  two  latter  vowels;  and  as  the  i  and  v  were  very 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  both  in  pronunciation  and 
writing,  the  copyists  were  frequently  obliged .  to  disthiguish  the 
iota  by  placing  over  it  one  or  two  dots.  Many  traces  of  the  iota- 
cism are  discoverable  in  Hesychius ;  for  instance,  "Ta^,  %  GIol^p 
vrr^^oiKiov,  OlcrdXa*  ctyu^u,  'I^o^.  (T^r^ot..  It  is  astonishing  tha^ 
Wetstein  should  have  had  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  real  nature 
of  Greek  MSS.  as  to  adduce  from  them  any  arguments  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  this  vicious  pronunciation. 

It  is  obvious  that  hi  ancient  times  H  had  a  nearer  affinity  to  A ' 
than  to  I ;  in  fact  H,  pronounced  broad,  W9S  the  same  as  A.  The 
Syracusan  women  in  Theocritus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Dorians,  substitute  in  their  pronunciation  A  for  H;  upon  which  a 
staiider-by  complains  that  they  make  all  their  words  broad;  which 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Greeks  gave  to  their  H  the  sound 
of  a  mfatey  and  to  their  A  that  of  a  in  J^'ast.  Wetstein  contends^ 
that  the  Romaic  pronunciation  of  H  is  correct,  because  in  an 
ancient  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  are  written  /SAao-^i/xiav  and  Kvpivoiiog 
instead  of  p>.ci(T(fr,fji.iccv  and  Ko^ijvaiof ;  but  surely  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  tliat  the  copyist  was  himself  a  modern  Greek.  Eras- 
mus contends  with  greater  reason,  that,  since  the  Latins  always 
express  the  Greek  H  by  their  own  E,  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
letters  hud  nearly  the  same  sound;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Latins 
disti.iguished  between  I  and  H. 

Th  it  the  T  was  not  confounded  with  I,  appears  from  several 
consi(Jcr;.tions.     Tpi^stv,  to  make  a  s/irill  noise,  and  rp'^siv,  to  coo 
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like  a  dove,  could  only  have  been  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  sound  of  the  vowck,  for  the  accent  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  Greek  /xu^  is  Mas  in  Latin,  and  xXvoo  is  duo;  but  the  Latia 
U  was  certainly  pronouuced  diflerently  from  the  Greek  T,  which 
was  received  into  the  I^tin  alptiabet,  and  had  a  sound  nearly  an* 
swenng  to  the  French  U.  Our  English  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
T  is  as  much  too  broad,  as  our  utterance  of  the  Latin  U  is  too 
narrow. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Romaic  is,  that  the  vowel  E,  and  the 
diphthong  AI,  are  both  pronouuced  like  the  Italian  e.  M.  Leake 
observes,  that  in  some  passages  of  the  Hellenic  tragedians  the  ei" 
clamatious  t,  e,  and  at,  ui,  follow  close  upon  each  other,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  intended  to  denote  the  same  sound.  It  is  urged 
by  the  defenders  of  the  Romaic  method,  that  the  Romans  expressed 
A£  by  their  diphtliong  AE,  writing  CAESAR  for  KAT2AP.  It 
should  ratlier  be  said  that  the  later  Greeks  used  AI  for  AE,  writiug 
KAI2AP  for  CAESAR,  and  the  like.  Bnt  the  argument  proves 
nothing :  for  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the  Romans  gave  a  broad 
sound  to  their  A,  the  Greek  AI  was  Jhe  only  diphthong  which 
would  approach  to  their  AE;  and  we  find  that  in  the  words  an- 
ciently derived  from  the  Heil^jnic,  the  diphthong  itself  is  retained, 
as  in  Maitty  Aiax,  Graius,  Nnias,  Besides  which,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Romans  anciently  wrote  pralml,  aidilis,  and  the  like.  The 
Athenians  seem  to  have  narro>ved  the  sound  of  AI :  they  pronounced 
xaco,  xXaeo,  instead  of  Kum,  xXaio) :  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Aeo- 
liaits,  instead  of  tag  nfjLoig,  said  rofis  rifta^c,  as  the  modern  Greeks  do. 

Most  English  scholars  make  no  di (Terence  between  E  and  H, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  ancient  times  the  long  and  short  E  were 
pronounced  diflferently.  The  old  grammarian  Diomedes  informs 
ns,  that  \vhen  the  ancients  would  write  a  word  having  the  soniid 
(lxfwvij<r*y)  of^Hra,  they  wrote  an  E,  and  over  it  the  mark  of  long 
quantity  ;  and  the  same  for  the  long  O. 

*  EI  had  not  the  same  sountl  as  I,'  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  '  or 
Cicero  in  his  letter  to  Papyrius  Paetus  would  not  have  said  that 
filvsi  had  a  different  sound  from  biuiJ  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  argument,  Cicero  expressly  declares  them  to  have  the 
same  sound;  and  tlie  whole  force  of  his  reasoning  rests  on  this 
supposition.  And  if  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  looked  one  page  further 
in  the  treatise  of  Mekerchus,  he  would  have  found  the  following 
remark  upon  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  question.  *  Obiter  notau- 
jdum,  quod  i  longpm  Romanis  olim  s<mabat  ut  diphthongus  e<,  hoc 
est  ci.'  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  EI  did 
originally  differ  in  sound  from  I.  The  Romans  did  not  anciently 
express  the  above  diphthong  by  I,  but  by  EI,  and  wrote  Alexanr 
dreia,  Academeia,  Caesareia,  L(iodiceia,  Thaleia,  poUteia ;  and 
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as  the  Greeks  contracted  their  plural  accusatives  in  eug  into  iTj,  ay 
fiota-iXsotg,  ^u(TiKiigy  so  probably  did  the  Latins  anciently  pursue  the 
sanie  method  in  the  declension  of  certain  nouns.  The  old  accusa* 
tives  oveisy  plureisy  omneis,  perhaps  were  contracted  from  ovtaSy 
piureas,  omneas.  The  most  ancient  form  of  the  third  declensioa 
m  the  plural  seems  to  have  been  this :  Nom.  oves,  gen.  oveum,  dat# 
ovebus,  ace.  oveas-oveis.  So,  Nom.  domues-domus,  gen.  donmum, 
dat.  domubus,  accl  doi^uas-domiis. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  appears  to  have  turned  over  the  leaves  of  Mekcr- 
chus  in  great  haste  :  he  tells  us  that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  of 
or  is  like  that  of  the  same  diphthong  in  our  word  *  plough.'  He 
should  have  said  the  modern  English,  for  we  alone  give  this  power 
to  OT.  The  Romaic  pronunciation,  and  probably  the  Hellenic^ 
is  the  same  as  the  French,  in  poule,  mouvoir,  Mekerchus  says  of 
OT,  that  it  is  the  only  proper  diphthong  which  is  rightly  pronounced 
by  all.  The  most  ancient  Greeks  expressed  it  by  the  simple  vowel 
O.  The  answer  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned  to  an  inquiry  of 
Philip,  whether  they  would  admit  him  into  their  city,  was  a  letter, 
containing  a  large  circle,  or  as  some  say,  several  concentric  circles, 
expressing  o3,  or  o{f,  o5,  oS.  The  distich  of  Ausonius  on  this  sub- 
ject is  well  known : 

Una  fuit  tantuin,  qua  respondere  Lacones 
Litera,  et  irato  regi  piacuere  negantes/ 

Many  instances  of  O  for  OT  may  be  seen  in  inscriptions.  The 
affinity  of  their  sound  illustrates  the  Doric  change  of  OT  into  12. 
The  force  of  the  Greek  OT  and  the  Latin  U  seems  nearly  to  have 
answered  to  that  of  the  Italian  M,  as  in  Lume,  We  have  in  Poly- 
bius,  an  author  who  lived  before  the  decline  of  either  language, 
AevToijAo;,  .MspoDAa,  SovXtt/xw^,  AwpouyxouX^Toj,  fpr  Lentulus,  Afe- 
Ti^la,  Su/piciuSf  Aurunculeius. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  modem  method,  is  the  giving  to  AT 
and  ET  the  sounds  of  of,  or  av,  ef,  or  et? ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  prove  that  this  is  diflferent  from  the  ancient  method. 

With  regard  to  the  consonants,  the  most  controverted  is  B,  to 
which  the  modern  Greeks  give  the  force  of  our  V.  And  here  Vte 
have  not  much  assistance  from  the  Latin  language,  which  is  called 
to  the  aid  of  both  parties.  We  have  to  be  sure  cymba,  crambe, 
Ubo,  lembus,  bos,  byssus,  bombuSy  brachium,  balneum^  barbarus, 
which  ?re  Greek  words  in  a  Latin  dress;  but  then  fascintis  is 
formed  frouj  fiicrxuvos,  and  fremo  from  jS^ljuwtt.  We  have  in  later 
Greek  authors  both  BipylXio;  and  OvipyiXiogy  Bsa-iesa-iavog  and 
.Odsa-TTotG-ioLvos.  The  real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be,  that  the  an- 
cients pronounced  the  B  as-we  do ;  but  that  it  began  to  slide  into 
$he  V  soon  after  the  Augustan  age.     Polybius  and  Strabo  write 

>l  H  4  Bcd^tog, 
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Bai)3«o;,  Ti^ipKigyTotfimos — OuuXipla,  Oievifpiov:  but  ill  later  writers 
we  find  B  and  OT  used  indiscriminately  to  express  the  Roman  V, 

TTie  modern  Greeka  give  to  T  the  force  of  N  when  immediately 
preceding  y,  ^f^>X'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  same  in  reading  Greek  :  whether 
correctly  or  not,  appears  to  Mr.  Hobhouse-to  be  doubtful.  One 
instance  from  a  hundred  is  sufficient  to  decide  tlie  question.  The 
Koman  itncia  was  the  same  as  the  Greek  ovyxloj  a  Sicilian  deno- 
mination  of  weight,  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sophron  and  Epi^ 
charmus.*  Tlie  more  obvious  instances  of  anchora,  aticiley  an-- 
chusa  will  occur  to  every  one.  There  is  only  one  mode  of  resist* 
ing  this  argument ;  which  is,  to  suppose,  as  Tlieodore  Beza  does, 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  never  used  this  orthography,  hut  alwa^ 
wrote  avxvfoL,  evKVitXios,  &c.  a  supposition  notoriously  erroneous. 
We  have  in  Spon  CTFrENEIC,  ArFEAEIC  (the  inhabitants  of 
an  Attic  or^iMog  now  called  JmbdokipoUy)  EFKATCIN,  EIlITTr- 
XAN12N.  Auhis  Gellius  observes,  that  the  N  in  ancoroy  urfgyis, 
&c.  has  not  its  genuine  power,  and  says  expressly  that  in  the 
Greek  words  uyyeXog  and  iyy^iirroL  and  the  like,  the  G  has  a 
middle  sound  between  N  and  G.  This  middle  sound  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  French  and  Italians  give  to  g  before  n,  as  in  en- 
seignefy  agnelluy  signore,  and  the  Spaniards  to  the  n  tildadoy  as  in 
Coruimoy  ensenar.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  F  had  nearly  tiie 
same  sound  before  N,  as  in  ylyvofxai,  oiyvoioi,  for  ymj^cny  olvoiol. 

Mr.  Leake  argues  strongly  ni  behalf  of  the  accentual  method  of 
reading  Greek ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  introduction  of  tlie 
versus  poUtici  distinctly  marks  the  period  when  this  method  came 
into  vogue ;  and  the  instances,  which  we  before  adduced,  of  tro- 
chaics  converted  into  iambics  by  the  accentual  mode  of  reading, 
most  prove  at  least  that  tlie  ancients  read  poetry  with  one  emphasis, 
and  the  moderns  with  anodier ;  which  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  be 
proved.  There  is  one  solution  of  this  difficult  question  advanced 
by  Bishop  Horsley,  that  the  want  of  harmony  which  ensues  upon 
our  reading  Greek  verse  according  to  accent,  is  merely  the  vice  of 
our  elocution ;  and  that  accent  might  be  so  given  as  to  preserve  tlie . 
quantity.  That  this  may  be  accomplished  in  some  instances,  we 
are  ready  to  allow  ;  but  that  it  can  in  all,  or  in  the  greater  number, 
we  most  positively  deny.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  a  ridiculous  pam- 
phlet, entitled  '  Porsoniajia/  that  the  late  professor  Porson  w^as 
of  opinion,  that  a  certain  Greek  of  Salonika  read  Homer  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preserve  both  accent  and  quantity.  But  Mr.  Hob- 
house  justly  questions  the  truth  of  this  story.     In  fact  there  is  not 


•  Photius,  'OyKtet.  tov  araBf/tiy.     l<u<ppw  nal  'Ew/p^ap/icoff.     But  it  appears  from  Aria* 
totle,  quoted  by  Julius  Pollux,  ix*  80t  that  the  true  form  is  OhyttU. 

a  modern 
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a  modem  Greek  who  has  any  idea  of  quantity ;  and  the  thing  itself 
i3  impossible. 

In  discussing  the  antiquity  of  accents,  Mr,  Hobhouse  and  Mr. 
Leake  are  both  out  of  their  depth.  They  both  refer  to  a  verse 
from  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Canonico  Pratiili  upon  the  wall  of  a  street  at  Herculaneum,  in 
red  and  black  letters,  in  the  common  cursive  character,  and  with 
accents.  But  Mr.  Walpole  has  made  out,  satisfactorily  we  thinks 
that  this  inscription  is  supposititious ;  and  there  are  many  retjisojos 
which  induce  us  to  class  it  with  the  celebrated  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  Fourmont.  The  cursive  character  was  certainly  not  used 
earlier  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  accentual  systena 
of  the  modern  Greeks  does  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from  the 
aiicient,  invented  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  book  Mr.  L.eake  gives  sortie  jiq^ 
count  of  the  Albanian  language,  the  barbarous  jargon  of  a  barba? 
rous  tribe,  scarcely  in  any  respect  more  interesting  than  the  dialect- 
of  Otaheite.  The  preliminary  observations  on  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  Albania  are  valuable,  and  throw  considerable  light  upon  a 
country  very  little  known,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hobhou3^'9 
amusing  tour.  That  gentleman's  work  certainly  betrays  numerous 
marks  of  precipitancy  and  want  of  caution,  of  subjects  hastily  got . 
vp,  and  of  authors  half  read  ;  but  we  cannot  help  ivegrettipg,  w^t 
Mr.  Leake  should  have  jrone  put  of  his  way  to  dissect  it,  and  have 
devoted  an  appendix  of  fifty  quarto  pages  to  the  detection  of  Mr, 
Hobhouse's  mistakes,  whose  principal  fimlt  after  all  seems  to  have 
been,  that  he  published  his  tour  in  Albania  before  Mr.  Leake,  and 
has  anticipated  no  small  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  latter  genr 
tleman,  w  ho  is  '  impressed  with  a  persuasion  that  it  is  Ms  duty  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  several  passages  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  work, 
which  he  cannot  help  thinking  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  * 
Now  although  Mr.  Hobhouse's  work  is  in  great  part  a  compila- 
tion, and  that  an  inaccurate  one ;  althougli  it  discusses  a  much 
greater  variety  of  topics  than  the  author  could  possibly  have  made 
himself  master  of,  in  the  short  time  which  he  allowed  himself  for 
the  collecting  and  arranging  his  materials ;  although  the  style  is  oc- 
casionally disfigured  by  a  mixture  of  briskness  and  vulgarity;  yet  of 
the  two  works,  that  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  much  the  most  amusing 
and  instructive;^  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  the  least  ostentatious. 
And  we  hsve  seen  that  Mr.  Leake  himself  is  by  no  means  exempt 
from  inaccuracy,  but  on  the  contrary,  betrays  a  very  considerable 
ignorance  of  the  parent  stock  of  that  language,  of  which  his  book 
professedly  treats.  ''AAAcov  luTpos,  avTog  s^ksctiv  j3^y%ttv,  is  a  re* 
proach  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Leake  declares  that  he  cannot  subscribe  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's 

distinction 
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distinciioH  between  Ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Romaic.  But  tias 
distinction  is  not  an  invention  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  nor  of  M.  Ko- 
dtik&,  but  was  noticed  by  De  Guys  and  Villoison,  and  long  before 
by  M.  Crusius,  who  received  his  information  firora  the  learned^ 
Greeks  themselves.  *  Lingua  Graeca,  ut  intelligimus,  bodie  tri- 
plex  e$i;  1.  Vulgaris,  qua  vulgus  Graecorum  utitur,  corrupts.  2. 
.Antiqua  et  pura — quam  Graecorum  docti  hodie  discunt.  3.  Ec- 
elesiastiea,  quae  puris  admixta  barbara  habet,  qua  sacerdotes,  aut 
doctly  ki  acribendo  utuntiu*.^ 

We  have  now  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  Mr.  I^ake  on  the  sub* 
jectof  etymology,  a  science  with  tlie  general  rules  of  which  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  well  acquainted;  but  he  must  devote  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek,  if  he  would  qut- 
lify  himself  to  etymologize  in  Romaic.  Whether  the  followii^ 
ingenious  etymologies  are  his  own,  or  derived  from  odier  sources, 
we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  they  are  a  mere  burlesque  upon  the 
science. 

*  KovsXifp,  child,  fem.  »o9r0ia.  qu.  from  Hellenic  xoflrro^uei  planga 
unde  itovfTo^  planctus— it  may  have  been  from  the  Latin  vopula^  which« 
according  to  Vossius,  is  by  metathesis  from  rXoxq/ 

*  Kor«  heUf  from  Hellenic  teorrp^,  gallus,  from  xoto$,  ira^  on  account 
of  its  pugnacious  qualities  !  or,  according  to  Hesychius,  ^ui  rh  tfrl  rrir 

Mf«^«»  (ltom>9)  >iaf09,' 

In  the  first  place  xorrog  is  not  Hellenic,  but  a  word  infimae 
Graecitatis ;  and  secondly  h)  tijv  xe$aX>)V  is  not  Greek.  Hesy- 
chius wrote  ht\  Tijs  xefoiXSjg. 

*  Xavco,  /  lose,  from  Hellenic,  %aco  vacuus  sum.^  Another  verb 
fathered  upon  poor  Hellenic  to  which  it  has  no  claim.  ' 

'  Kafjucrov.  So  called  from  xajixa,  chamber,  from  L.  camera, 
or  as  being  the  working  dress  from  H.  jcaftaroj,  labour!^  Now 
we  suppose  that  the  xaf/^KTov  is  i!ot  the  chamber  dress  and  the 
working  dress  too;  or  if  it  is,  not  being  peculiar  to  either,  it  dcHfcs 
not  take  its  name  from  either,  sp  that  the  above  etymology  is  in 
every  respect  absurd.  In  fact  the  xotfjua-ov  is  the  same  as  the  Ita- 
lian camice,  a  surplice  worn  by  the  officiating  priest;  in  Latin 
alba  or  camisium. 

*  Zapov0,  1  zprinkle,  plait,  S^c.  One  of  the  interpretations  or 
rbilgoo,  by  Hesychius,  is  to  grin;  whence  (roipoca,  or  cragivo),  of 
^agovco,  may  have  come  to  signify  wrinkles  in  general,  in  allusion  to 
the  wrinkles  formed  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  action  of 
grinning  !*    Who  can  possibly  read  this  without  *  wrinkling' ! 

*  KpLToi^VKx,  mist,  from  H.  xvoo^,  p^voD^,  lanugo.^  What,  in  th^ 
mme  of  etyniology,  has  dozen  to  do  wither /bg?  Does  not  Mr. 

t/eake 
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Leake  know  that  a%v^  in  Greek  signifies  smoke,  any  thirfg  vtry 
4ight  andjine? 

'  MuKcivoo,  I  g-warreZ-^probably  from  %|ttaXwvco,  from  H. 
itJp^jxaXavco,  I  take  prisoner  in  war y  from  a<xftij,  cuspis/  Tbere  ii 
no  sudi  word  as  atp^jxaXaSva).  Mr.  Leake  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  al^ijJiXcoTO$   is  ai^f/.^  dAcorij,  the  verb  from  which  is 

*  MoLpovXioVy  lettuce^  being  written  by  Suidas  (AaioiKioVf  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  so  called^  because  lettuces  chiefly  flourish 
from  May  to  July ! '  But  why  lettuces  only  ?  why  should  not  goose- 
berries^ and  pease  and  beans,  have  been  equally  honoured  with  the 
appellation  of  Mayjiiliam?  IF  Mr.  Leake  will  look  ipto  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  Geoponica,  he  will  find  it 
l«?rilten  ftagoDXiv  tiipe  times;  and  the  Exercitatiopes  PUnianae  of 
@ahnasius  will  furnish  other  instances;  ftaVouXiov,  which  occurs  also 
in  Hesychius,  was  no  doubt  a  corruption. 

*  MvahMvoiy  I  patchy  cobble y  S^c.  perhaps  from  IjxwaXiv,  orviM, 
rursus'  But  ^mt  is  equivalent  to  6.  A  much  more  plausible  efy^ 
mon  is  ^eXiwi,  a  cobbler^s  awl. 

The  above  ingenious  attempts  at  etymology  we  have  never  seen 
excelled,  but  in, two  instances  :  the  palm  might  be  disputed  by  the 
humble  imitator  of  Volney,  and,  if  he  were  alive,  by  Joannes 
Harmarus,  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  Etymologicon  Linguae  Graeqae, 
who  justly  styles  his  work  *  Opus  quale  antehac  nunquam  prodiit/ 
We  propound  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Leake,  two  or  three  of 
his  etymologies.  *  A-j^vo^,  castas,  vel  quasi  avovoj,  infoecundus ;  vel 
ab  ayuv  et  ydvos,  laetitia,  quod  casti  prae  aliis  habent  unde  gaudeant : 
vel  ab  ^ydloDy  admirory  quod  casti  rari  siut,  ideoque  admirandi : 
vel  quasi  ayuvoj,  sine  uxore.* 

•  *  'Ayviciy  vicuSy  aico  too  ZC  airvi$  iyew  vJiJ^ois  tol  ymay  quod  pedibus 
vicos  perambulemus.  Ducatur  etiam  ab  a  conjunctivo,  et  ymov^ 
membrum ;  quod  in  vicb  aedificia  usque  adeo  sibi  sint  vicina  et 
qontigua,  ut  in  unam  quasi  compagem  coalescere  videantur.'    - 

'BfijVo'a),  tussieiido  exspuo,     Inde  fortasse  Angl.   breast,  qupd> 
Locus  est  unde  exspuimus.' 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added  the  legal  etymologies  of  the 
great  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  the 
blunders  of  which  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  sometimes  guilty, 
M'hen  they  venture  to  speculate  in  a  science,  for  which  they  have 
not  been  qualified  by  previous  study, 

To  assist  the  student  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Romaic  language,  Mr. 

,  Leake  has  inserted  a  useful  catalogue  of  recent  Romaic  authors, 

which  seems  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  periodical  publico* 

tipi)  of  ApthiAUUs  Qazi,  entitled  *E^/*^5  o  Aiyios,  of  which  we  have 
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sow  three  volumes;  for  io  roanv  instances  Mr.  Leak«  gives  us  the 
very  ^ords  of  that  Journal.  Flie  catalogue  may  be  augmented 
from  the  later  numbers  of  the  *  Literary  Mercury/  anaongst  other 
uames,  with  that  of  Constantiue  Vurdalachus,  who  has  published  a 
system  of  Physics,  and  promises  another  work  on  Philology.  He 
takes  for  his  motto  the  following  line. 

To  tZ  y^fn9  TO  xaX^ft<i;To»  lori  rnq  fva^tJ^  cf7^'« 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  well  known  line. 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well, 
as  well  as  the  au&or's  name;  although  we  had  been  prepared  by 
die  previous  occurrence  of  n<^,  and  BoXraT^,  and  had  met  with 
the  names  of  KaJ^oyoiv  and  Aotky^oixrle  in  the  despatch  of  Aog9 
BfXXiyray  Trgis  rov  KofiriTU  Bafloug(rT,  detailing  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
as  ^anslated  into  Romaic  in  the  'ExXijvixo^  TiiXeygotfog.  No.  J  40. 
July  28, 1813. 

Two  questions  remain  to  be  briefly  considered ;  whether  the 
Romaic  language  be  susceptible,  as  some  have  supposed,  of  such 
a  degree  of  improvement,  as  may  assimilate  it  to  its  parent  stock; 
and,  secondly,  if  it  be,  whether  such  improvement  is  likely  to  be 
effected. 

If  it  foe  true,  as  Philelphus  has  reported,  that  so  lately  as  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  language  of  polished  society  in  Greece  bore  no 
faint  resemblance  to  the  pure  and  harmonious  dialect  of  the 
classical  ages,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  lapse  of  four 
centuries  cannot  have  wrought  so  complete  a  change,  but  that  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  might  in  time  work  out  its 
regeneration.  That  versatility  of  character,  for  which  the  modem 
Greek  is  so  remark able,N may  probably  have  in  some  measure  cog- 
tributed  to  the  rapid  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  language ; 
and  may,  if  a  proper  turn  be  given  to  it,  be  equally  favourable  to 
its  improvement.  He  has  no  partiality  for  the  language  which  he 
speaks,  any  further  than  as  it  is  Greek;  and  in  spite  of  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  people,  such  is  their  veneration  for  every  thing 
connected  with  their  ancestors,  that  they  would  gladly  pursue  any 
method  of  assimilating  themselves  to  them.  Mr.  Leake  is  o^ 
opinion,  that  their  ignorance  of  ancient  Greek  music,  and  of  the 
principles  of  ancient  harmony,  and  the  discordance  of  Greek  and 
Latin  accent,  would  be  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  revival  of  Hellenic. 
We  cannot  see  how, any  one  of  these  circumstances  can  operate  as 
an  obstacle.  As  to  the  ancient  Greek  music,  we  know  no  more  of 
it  than  they  do ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  knowledge  of  music  t 
is  essential  to  the  acquirement  of  a  language;  or  that  the  discordance  " 
of  Greek  and  Latin  accent  can  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
rendering  their  pronunciation  less  grateful  to  our  ears.     Whether 

they 
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they  will  be  able  to  construct  their  poetry  upon  the  ancient  model, 
is  a  different  question,  and  must  clearly  be  answered  in  thfe  negah 
tive,  unless  lliey  should  completely  change  their  system  of  prosody. 

De  Pauw,  who  depreciates  the  character  of  the  Greeks  with 
more  vehemence  than  justice,  pronounces  it  a  thing  impossible, 
that  any  human  power  should  emancipate  them  from  the  dominion 
of  ignorance,  or  raise  their  character  to  any  thing  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  their  ancestors.  Tlie  same  opinion  is  entertained  by 
a  later  writer,  M.  Bartholdi,  who  has  excited  the  just  inrlignatioa 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Literary  Mercury.  We  have  a  different, 
account  from  Mr.  Douglas,  who  informs  us,  that  there  is  at  present 
scarcely  a  single  village,  where  some  person  may  not  be  found, 
twho  is  able  to  read  and  converse  in  the  ancient  Greek  ;  and  that 
many  citizens  of  the  Fanari  employ  it  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
xoivYj  yXooG-croi ;  that  a  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
vernacular  phraseology  of  late  years,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  before  half  a  century  shall  have  elapsed,  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Greece  may  again  be  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Athens,  In  conformity  vvitli  this  report,  Mr.  Leake  states,  that 
*  at^  present  there  is  not  a  Greek  community  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
opulence,  either  in  Greece  Proper,  or  in  the  other  parts  of  Tur- 
key, or  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  or  in  Russia,  that  does  not  sup- 
port a  school  for  teaching  their  children  the  ancient  Greek.  The 
principal  Hellenic  schools  are  at  Kesaria,  in  the  Crimea,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna,  Chios,  Joannina,  and  Salonika.'  At  the  coir 
lege  in  Biikorest,  it  appears  there  were  in  November,  1810,  244 
students  and  12  masters,  who  taught  experimental  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics theoretical  and  practical,  geography,  poetry,  history,  and 
modern  languages.  The  worthy  Bishop  Ignatius,  the  great  patron 
of  the  establishment,  seems  to  lake  an  effectual  method  of  encou- 
raging the  efforts  of  genius,  for  we  are  informed  that  at  the  opeur 
ing  of  the  Lyceum  at  Bukorest,  the  author  of  some  very  indiffe- 
rent verses  in  praise  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  mother, 
was  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse ;  an  instance  of 
♦good  fortune  which  ii)  ancient  times  befel  another  indifferent  versi- 
fier for  praising  another  Alexander.  One  singularity  in  this  esta- 
blishment is,  that  the  masters  receive  prizes  as  well  as  the  scholars. 
At  the  examination  which  took  place  on  the  J  5th  of  July  1811,  the 
prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows:  to  Coustantine  Vardalachus,  the 
head  master,  a  valuable  gold  snuff-box,  (xf^^^^  ^^^  ^oXtJri/ix^y 
rufji^TTotKipuv,)  to  each  of  the  masters  a  gold  watch,  and  to'ttie  usher* 
silver  watches.  To  the  scholars,  oval  silver  medals,  having  on  one 
side  a  figure  of  ApoIIoi,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  the  rim,  AJxst^v 
Boyxo^ecrr/ou,  in  the  middle,  'Apsr^j  evsxa  kcu  Trocihlag, 

It  will  be  hard  indeed  if  all  the  labour  and  expense  which  is 

bestpwed 
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bestowed  upon  the  intellectuad  amelioration  of  the  Greeka  should 
produce  no  fruits  corresponding  to  it.  That  the  Romaic  lan- 
guage is  susceptible  of  very  great  improvement,  without  becoming 
unintelligible  to  the  common  people,  has  been  proved  bj^  the  test 
pf  experiment.  The  dialect  which  is  now  commonly  used  by  ami 
of  education  in  Greece,  at  least  in  their  writings,  is  so  far  puri- 
fied and  refined,  that  any  person,  competently  versed  in  Hellenic, 
f:an  travel  through  many  pages  of  it  without  meeting  with  any  seri- 
ous obstacle.  We  suppose  that  the  newspaper  called  'EXXajvixi; 
Tri^iypoifog  is  intended  for  general  circulation  aipong  the  Greeks, 
and  the  style  of  diat  is  very  respectably  free  from  barbarisms. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  sensible  alteration  has  yet  taken 
place  in  the  colloquial  phraseology  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society ;  for  the  A^j^moL  of  Athanasius  Cbristopulus,  which  are 
extremely  popular  amongst  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  are 
written  in  a  most  barbarous  dialect.  Mr.  Leake  has  several  judi- 
cious observations  on  this  subject,  which  the  length  of  this  article 
prevents  us  from  transcribing ;  but  we  entirely  coincide  with  him 
in  thinking,  that  the  only  plan  by  which  the  Greeks  can  hope  to 
better  their  condition,  is  that  upon  which  they  are  now  actii^, 
the  careful  education  of  their  youth.  An  enlightened  and  active 
race  of  men,  animated  by  the  pride  of  ance.sti7  and  a  desire  of  po- 
litical freedom,  and  possessing  great  advantages  of  local  situation, 
cannot  long  remain  the  slaves  of  an  ignorant  and  slothful  govern- 
ment. But  till  some  portion  of  information  is  diffused  through 
the  mass  of  tlie  people,  and  the  national  character  is  rendered  con- 
sistent and  respectable  by  national  education,  no  happy  result  can 
be  expected  from  any  interposition  in  their  favour.  The  stream  of 
knowledge  must  flow  through  the  soil,  and  fertilize  it  by  slow  de- 
grees, before  it  can  produce  the  fruits  which  are  looked  for ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  of  us  should  live  to  see  that  in- 
teresting time  when  Greece  shall  be  enabled  to  resume  an  inde- 
pendent place  in  the  great  family  of  Europe. 


Art.  Xiri.  The  Works  oftlte  English  Poets,  from  Chaucer M 
Cowper;  includingthe  Senes  edited,  with  Prefaces  Biographical 
and  Critical,  by  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson:  and  the  most  approfced 
Translations.  The  additional  Lives  by  Alexander  Chalmers, 
F.S.  A.  In  21  vols.  Royal  Octavo.  London:  Priiite4. foJT. <«dl 
tlie  Booksellers.  ^  .  i 

MR.  Chalmers  tells  us  inhis  preface,  tha,t  the  labo.ur^f  some 
years  has  been  exerted  in  forming  this  collection.  'Tbs|t  it 
would  be  the  labour  of  «ou\e  years  to  carry  it  through  the  pii^  is 

apparent, 
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apparent,  and  labour  enough  it  must  have  be^n  to  correct  the 
proof  sheets  with  that  laudable  attention  to  prevent  mistakes  of  the 
u  for  the  n,  and  the  e  for  the  c,  which  has  been  bestowed  4ipon 
them;  but  what  other  labour  can  have  been  exerted  in  forming 
fiuch  a  collection  in  such  a  manner  we  are  unable  to  discover.  It 
required  no  great  pahis  to  strike  out  from  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  collection  those  authors  vvliom  Mr.  Chalrafers  thinks 
proper  to  expel  from  the  house  of  poets ;  nor  to  put  in  those  whom 
the  said  Mr.  Chalmers^  by  a  more  benignant  act  of  the  same  sove- 
reign will,  has  been  pleased  to  admit  to  a  seat. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  is  well  known  to  the  public,  both  as  an 
author  and  an  editor,  by  many  usefxd  and  laborious  works.  T6e 
present  is  his  greatest  undertaking :  how  he  is  quaiiiied  for  it,  and 
in  what  manner  he  has  performed  it,  we  shall  endeavour  to  sliew. 
In  this  collection,  he  professes  to  give  a  body  of  the  standard  Enghsh 
poets.  '  It  cannot,  however,'  he  says,  *  be  unknown  to  those  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  question  of  too  much 
or  too  little  in  these  collections,  does  not  depend  on  the  previous 
consideration  of  the  merit  of  the  poet,  so  frequently  as  on  the  rela- 
tive rank  which  he  seems  destined  to  hold  among  his  brethren.* — 
Alas,  we  have  hardly  begun  our  toyage,  and  we  are  aground  upon  the 
shallows !  *  Tliere  are  but  two  rules,'  he  proceeds  to  say,  *  by  which 
a  collector  can  be  guided ;  he  must  either  give  the  best  poets,  or  the 
most  popular ;  but  the  question  who  are  the  best,  involves  all  the 
disputed  points  in  poetical  criticism,  and  popularity  is  a  most  un- 
certain and  fluctuating  criterion ;'  he  therefore  *  conceived  it  w^uld 
be  proper  to  be  guided  by  a  mixed  rule.' — If  there  be  any  difficulty 
here,  it  is  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  own  making ;  with  the  powers  which 
he  tells  US'  were  given  him  by  the  booksellers,  the  principle  upon 
which  he  should  have  proceeded  is  perfectly  clear.  A  body  of  the 
'standard  English  poets  ought  to  contain  those  writers  who  are  popu- 
lar ;  those  who  have  been  so  ;  those  works  which  are  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  English  poetry,  and  those  which,  displaying  great  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  are  therefore  worthy  of  preservation, 
though  some  unhappy  misdirection  or  obliquity  of  judgment  should 
have^xcluded  the  authors  from  popularity  in  th^ir  own  days,  and 

*  frdm  fame  for  ever: — all  those  from  which  the  accomplislied 
\scholar,  the  lover  of  poetry,Hhe  true  antiquary,  the  philosopher  or 
'the  poet  would  derive  instruction  or  delight. 

j  '  ^  Another  embarrassment,*  says  this  editor, '  of  late  origin  indeed 
'but  almost  invidcible,  was  occasioned '  by  the  extreme  rarity  and 

,    high  price  of  many  of  the  works  which  it  would  have  been  desirable 

"tb'i«^print.     Even  where,  as  in  the  preserit  instance,  the  spirit  of 

ih'i^  Iproprietors  would  not '  bave  suffered  the  high  price  to  keep 

'bkcfc  \th!at  Wis  riecessarv,  it  was  sometimes  found  that  private^salds 

'•'•*'.  '  and 
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and  barters  among  the  tribe  of  collectors  hud  almost  entirely  re- 
moved the  articles  in  question  from  the  public  market.'^  If  this  be 
meant  as  an  excuse  for  the  iniperfectness  of  the  collection  we  must 
deny  its  validity.  Mr.  Chalmers  acknowledges  the  liberal  offers  of 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Park,  Sir  Egerlon  Brydges,  and  Mr.  Heber, — aO 
whose  stores  were  open  to  him  :  is  there  a.single  work  which,  upon 
his  mixed  rule,,  or  our  principle,  ought  to  be  included  in  a  body  ot 
the  English  poets,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  one  or  oUier  of 
their  collections  r  Would  not  each  and  every  one  of  these  gentle- 
men, distinguished  as  they  all  are  by  their  liberality,  have  afforded 
him  every  facility  for  making  the  collection  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble ?  and  would  they  not  have  permitted  transcripts  for  that  pur- 
pose to  have  been  made  from  the  rarest  and  choicest  volumes? 
Most  certainly  tliey  would.  On  tliis  head  therefore  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty,  even  if  the  works,  which  were  necessary  to 
render  the  collection  what  it  professes  to  be,  had  been  of  the  ut- 
most rarity ;  instead  of  being,  as  in  general  they  were,  easily  to  be 
obtained.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Chalmers  is  inconipetent  to 
the  task  which  he  undertook ;  he  has  not  the  requisite  knowledge; 
and  is  still  more  lamentably  deficjent  in  the  requisite  judgment ; 
and  not  being  contented  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  mere 
reprinter,  in  which  capacity  he  might  have  deserved  well  of  the 
public,  he  has  ventured  to  thrust  himself  forward  as  a  critic  ^Iso, 
and  to  decide  upon  what  he  does  not  understand. 

The  collection  begins  with  Chaucer,  Mr.  Chalmers  telling  us, 
that  *  though  the  names  of  many  English  rhymers  have  been  reco- 
vered, and  many  more  anonymous  writers,  or  rather  translators  of 
romances  flourished  between  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the  Third's 
reign  and  his  time,  they  neither  invented  nor  imported  any  improve* 
ments  in  the  art  of  versitication.'  He  asserts  alsoy.  that  ^as  many 
of  these  metrical  romances  were  to  be  accompanied  by  music,  they 
were  less  calculated  for  reading  than  recitation/ — ^The  same  thing 
might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  is  to  say  with  equal  senselessness, 
of  every  ballad  and  song  that  ever  was  written.  There  ought  tp 
have  been  a  volume  anterior  to  Chaucer,  contahiing  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Robert  of  Brunne,  Piers  Ploughman,  and  the  best  of 
the  metrical  romances.  A  life  of  Chaucer  is  given,  succinctly  re^ 
lating  all  that  is  known  concerning  him;  biU  Critic' being,  as  Field'^ 
ing  interprets  it,  *  like  homo,  a  word  common  to  all  the  human 
race,'  Mr.  Chalmers  could  not  complete  this  sketch  without  dis- 
playing his  talent  in  criticism.  Of  the  catelectic  verses,  and 
the  other  technical  remarks  of  the  Editor  upon  metre,  we  need 
say  nothing;  but  the  oracular  decision  with  which  he  concludes  is 
Morthy  of  especial  notice.  After  observing  it  is  not  probable  that 
Chaucer  can  ever  be  restored  to  popularity,  because  his  language 

mual 
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must  rem^n  an  unsurmouDtable  obstacle  with  that  nuiherQus  cUss 
of  readers  to  whom  poets  mudt  look  for  universal  reputation, — he 
says  ^  poetry  is  the  art  of  pleasing ;  but  pleasure,  as  generally  un- 
derstood, admits  of  very  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  study.'  The 
profundity  of  the  remark  afid  the  precision  of  the  definidon  ar« 
alike  admirable ;  and  admirably  must  the  critic,  who  thus  defines 
poetry,  be  qualified  to  edite  a  collection  of  the  English  poets,  and 
appreciate  their  merits,  and  determine  what  works  and  what  writers 
shall  or  ^all  not  be  included.  The  whole  of  Chaucer's  pros« 
writings  are  given-:  now  though  the  Tale  of  Melibeus  and  the  Per- 
seme's  Tale  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  making  the  Can« 
terbury  Tales  incomplete,  the  other  prose  works  which  occupy  a 
seventh  part  of  the  volume  are  surely  misplaced.  With  so  little 
thought  has  Mr.  Chalmers  executed  his  task,  that  Lydgate's  Story 
of  Thebes  is  printed  here  with  a  running  hj^ading  of  '  Poems  im- 
puted to  Chaucer/  The  glossary  is  abridged  from  Tyrwhitt's, — 
abridged  indeed !  and  of  the  references,  one  of  its  most  essential 
parts,  for  no  imaginable^  reason,  unless  that  the  fitness  of  number- 
ing the  lines  was  overlooked.  In  some  places  the  reference  could 
not  be  conveniently  expunged,  and  the  neglect  of  numbering  theni 
renders  it  useless. 

The  second  volume  contains  Gower,  Skelton,  Surrey,  Wyat,  Gas- 
coigne,  and  Tubervile.  Gower  is  properly  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  a  collection  of  the  English  poets.  Hoccleve  and 
Minot  should  have  followed;  and  if  it  were  thought  proper > (and 
assuredly  it  was  so)  to  include  any  of  Lydgate's  poems,  here  they 
jshould  have  been  placed  in  their  chronological  order.  Hawes  ought 
to  have  been  added,  the  last  of  those  poets  who  form  the  second  age 
of  English  poetry,  and  may  be  called  the  school  of  Chaucer : — all 
indeed  are  woefully  inferior  to  their  great  master,  but  all  contributed 
to  the  impiavement  of  their  native  tongue,  and  therefore  were  bene- 
foctors  to  their  country.  Chaucer  himself  was  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude;  no  man  ever  did  so  much  with  a  language  in  so  rude  a 
state,  and  only  Shakspeare  has  surpassed  him  in  his  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  human  charJicter,  and  the  universality  of  his  genius.  Mr. 
Chalmers  indeed,  with  that  comfortable  self-satisfiaction  which  he 
derives  from  flourishing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  world 
has  the  advantage  of  being  enlightened  by  lectures  on  poetry,  as- 
sul*es  us  that  Chaucer's  popularity  is  gone  by : — it  may  be  so  with 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  conceive  poetry  to  be  *  the  art  of 
pleasing,'  and  believe  that  nothing  which  requires  thought  can 
possibly  give  pleasure.  Chaucer  has  not  written  for  critics  and 
readers  of  this  nature :  they  follow  their  instinct : — the  butterfly 
does  not  alight  upon  the  elm  ox  the  oak — flowers  and  shrubs  are 
for  the  insecTs  pitch,  and  tbe  dandelion  to  hith  is  as  sweet  as  the 

■TOL.  XI.  NO.  XXII.  I  J  rose. 
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rose*  Bat  the  rank  which  the  father  of  English  poetry  hdlds  in  lite- 
rature has  not  been  assigned  by  caprice,  or  fuduou,  or  snperstitioD* 
He  whom  Spenser  called  his  master,  and  to  whom  MSltoo  referred 
as  to  his  great  and  immortal  predecessor,  is  justly  placed  with  them 
in  the  first  class  of  poets,  and  his  fame,  like  t^irs,  is  for  ever. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  our  literature  that  the  Canterbury  Tales  sboold 
be  the  only  portion  of  his  works  which  have  been  ^ited  with  any 
degree  of  care  or  ability* 

Mr.  Chalmers  has  done  well  in  including  Skelton,  but  he  has 
merely  reprinted  the  imperfect  and  careless  edition  of  1 736.  '  It 
yet  remains,'  he  says, '  to  explain  his  obscurities,  translate  his  vulgar- 
isms, and  point  his  verses.  The  task  would  require  much  time 
and  labour,  with  perhaps  no  very  inviting  prombe-of  recompense.' 
Let  the  reader  judge  whether  this  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  an  edi* 
tor  who  makes  Skelton  speak. 

Of  Tristem  and  King  Marke 
And  all  the  whole  warke 
Ofheklaold  his  wife  /—p.  294. 

and  who,  rather  than  venture  upon  any  emendation  of  a  grossly  cor^ 
rupted  text,  has  printed  all  the  comic  and  satirical  poems,  and  most 
of  the  others,  without  any  punctuation  whatever !  Considering  the 
manner  in  which  works  of  this  kind  are  got  up  in  Englahd,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  the  writings  of  so  dif- 
ficult an  author  should  be  elaborately  elucidated ;  yet  surely  somt 
kind  of  glossfiry  ought  to  have  been  annexed,  and  those  pieces  should 
have  been  added  which  Ritson  indicated,  and  which  have  come  to 
light  since  Ritson's  death.  Mr.  Chalmers  has  some  sense  of 
Skel ton's  power,  but  when  he  ventures  upon  delivering  a  critical 
opinion,  he  produces  only  a  tbsue  of  inconsistencies,  one  sentence 
contradicting  another.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  occasionally  much 
sound  sense  and  much  just  satire  on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
presently  adds,  that  if  his  vein  of  humour  had  been  directed  to  sub- 
jects of  legitimate  satire,  he  might  have  been  more  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  collection.  Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  Skelton's 
buffooneries,  like  the  ribaldry  of  Rabelais,  v^ere  thrown  out  as  a  tub 
ifor  the  whale,  and  that  unless  he  had  thus  written  for  the  coarsest 
palates,  he  could  not  possibly  have  poured  forth  such  bitter  and 
undaunted  satire  in  such  perilous  times  i  Well  did  he  say  of  him- 
self— 

Though  my  rirae  be  ragged, 

Tattered  and  jagged, 

Rudely  rain-beaten 

Husty  and  moth-eaten, 

If  ye  take  well  therewith 

it  hfxth  ifi  U  some  pith. 

So 
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So  much  pith  indeed,  that  an  editor  who  should  be  competent  <o 
the  tasky  could  not  more  worthily  employ  himself  than  by  giving  a 
good  and  complete  edition  of  his  works.  Tlie  power,  the  strange^  ^ 
ness,  the  volubility  of  his  language,  the  audacity  of  his  satire,  and 
the  perfect  originality  of  his  manuer,  render  Skelton  one  of  th« 
most  extraordinary  writers  of  any  age  or  country. 

Some  additional  poems  of  Surrey  are  printed  from  a  manu« 
script  in  Mr.  Hill's  possession.  They  had  appeared  before  in  Mr. 
Park's  edition  of  the  Nugae  Antiquae.  ^  Certain  psalmes'  also  are 
added  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  poems.  The  poems  of  uncertain 
authors,  as  contained  in  TottePs  edition,  follow.  Mr.  Chalmers 
then  passes  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  Considering  the  bulk  of  the 
collection,  it  would  have  been  better  to  entitle  it  the  British 
Poets,  and  to  include  those  writers  of  Chaucer's  school,  by  whom 
the  poetical  succession  was  maintained  in  Scotland  when  it  failed 
in  England.  Such  writers  as  Barbour,  James  I.  Gawain  Doug- 
las, Lindsey,  and  Dunbar,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  a  body  of  nia- 
tional  poetry ;  and  with  what  propriety  in  later  times  can  Burns  be 
spared,  whose  celebrity,  great  and  extensive  as  it  is,  is  not  beyond 
his  merits  ?  This  defect  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  supplementary 
volume,  or  at  most  by  two,  and  we  mention  it  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  done,  not  to  censure  the  editor  for  proceeding  upon  a  plain 
and  intelligible  rule,  though  we  differ  from  him  concerning  its  pro- 
priety. But  the  capricious  manner  in  which  his  choice  of  the 
English  poets  has  been  made,  without  rule  or  reason,  or  reference 
to  any  possible  principle  of  selection,  deserves  to  be  severely  cen- 
sured. In  the  interval  between  Lydgate  and  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
two  writers  flourished,  the  one  the  most  popular,  the  other  by  far 
the  greatest  poet  that  appeared  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser; 
Tusser  and  Sackville,  both  of  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  has  rejected.— 
Tusser,  both  for  manner  and  matter  is  exceedingly  curious;  and  bo 
poet  ever,  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  followers  than  Sackville.  ludeed,  instead  of  omitting 
his  matchless  Induction,  Mr.  Chalmers  ought  to  have  inserted  the 
whole  of  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates. 

We  must  thank  him,  however,  for  the  additions  which  he  has 
Blade  to  Dr.  Anderson's  list.  Gascoigne's  works  were  very  scarce, 
and  well  worthy  of  being  preserved.  He  deals  largely  in  the  alli- 
terative fashion  of  his  day,  in  baths  of  bliss,  and  chips  of  chance, 
and  gripes  of  grief,-but  is  withal  a  valuable  writer  in  every  point  of 
view.  Whetjjtone's  ^^  Remembrance  of  the  well  employed  Life 
and  godly  End'  of  this  poet,  has  been  properly  prefixed,  from  one 
of  the  scarcest  tracts  in  our  language.  *  Tubervile,'  we  are  told, 
'  has  a  place  in  tliese  volumes  as  a  sonneteer  of  great  note  in  his 
time;  although,  except  Harrington,  his  contemporaries  and  sue- 
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cesson  mppcar  to  have  been  sparing  of  ibeir  prases/  Tins  i 
fence  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  clearness  of  tbe  editor's  idona^  and 
the  precision  of  his  lai^age ;  for  besides  the  complete  contriidic- 
tion  which  it  contains,  diere  is  not  a  single  sonnet  among  the  poeaw 
which  follow.  The  most  curious  6f  this  audiof's  wridogs  are  his 
rhymed  letters  from  Russia^  but  Mr.  Chalmers,  instead  of  mseiV 
ing  them,  refers  the  reader  to  Hakluyt. 

.  '  Spenser/  this  editor  tells  us,  ' .  was  the  founder  of  a  whoA 
more  numerous  than  any  other :  a  school  of  which  it  is  soffidoil 
praise  thaf  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Dryden  acknowledged  tbeir  oUi-^ 
gations  to  it,  and  that  in  more  recent  times  it  has  conferred  eels- 
brity  on  Prior,  Gray,  Akenside,  and  Beattie.'  A  note  adds,  diat 
these  names  do  not  include  above  half  of  the  poets  wbo  bave  pnux 
tised  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  Mr.  Chalmers  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised at  beii^  told  that  only  one  of  those  whombe  has  meiitianad 
has  practised  it;  his  classification  of  Prior,  and  Gray,,  and  Aloen* 
nde,  in  the  school  of  Spenser  is  worthy  of  bis  critical  acumen. 
Mr.  Todd's  edition  is  followed.  There  is  a  reason  why  Britain's 
Ida  duNild  have  been  rejected,  which  ought  to  have  occurred  to  aki 
editor  who  has  on  other  occasions  shown  himself  scrupulous  upoii 
points  of  morality.  That  it  is  not  Spenser's  is  certain ;.  aiid as h^ 
is  one  of  die  purest  poets  of  any  age  or  country,  a  poc^m^of  tins 
description  ought  not  to  stand  among  bb  works.  Daniel  and 
Drayton  follow,  upon  both  of  whom  Mr.  Chalmers  ventures  soma 
niriiappy  criticisms ;  dien  Warner,  a  writer  not  included  in  Andes^ 
son's  collection,  but  highly  deserving  of  a  place : — ^we  know  not 
for  what  reason  Mr.  Chalmers  has  omitted  the  second  part  of  bis 
work.  Tbe  lines  in  this  edition  are  divided,  as  by  Mr.  £llis  in  Jiis 
specimens  of  this  poet,  and  by  Dr.  Percy :  the  poem  diesefore  is 
printed  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  common  ballad  measure, 
vrith  a  space  between  each  stanza.  But  it  is  injurious  toan  autfaof^ 
wbo  wrote  in  the  seven-foot  couplet  to  have  his  work  {H-inted  as  if 
it  was  written  in  a  foiir4ined  stania;  for  the  variety  of  pause,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  true  measure  are -made  to  appear  as  blemis&es 
by  this  alteration.  Typographical  convenience  has  been  the  pbtir 
oos  motive ;— "-some  of  Gascoigne's  pieces  are  in  this  loug  measore^ 
and  in  printing  them  in  columns  it  has  been  necessary  to  doiihla 
over  almost  every  line.  A  better  remedy  for  this  unsigbdiness 
than  that  of  marring  tbe  metre  by  splitting  it,  would  have  beca-to 
print  all  such  poems  in  pages  of  single  column,  ibr>it  is  eiadenft 
that  no  space  in  this  instance  is  gained  by  dividing  it  into  two. 

The  fifth  volume  commences  with  Shakspeare's  poems,  for  1miv-» 
ing  inserted  which,  Mr.  Chalmers  pmning  his  faith  upon  die  sleeve 
of  Greorge  Steevens,  and  'die  general  conclusion  of  modern*  critics/ 
tbinks  it  necessary  to  offer  something  like  an  apology.     He  acknaw«> 
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ledges,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  that  *  the- strongest  act  of  parliament 
"which  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  inta  their 
service;'  nevertheless  he,  the  said  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  ex- 
presses a  modest  hope  that  the  scattered  beauties  which  they  con- 
tain may  be  enough  to  justify  their  admission  into  his  collection  of 
the  British  poets ! — a  collection  which  contains  Roscommon  and 
Halifax,  Sheffield  and  Stepney,  Blackmore  and  Bjlacklock,  Fawkes, 
Rag  Smith,  Sprat,  Duke,  King,  et  id  genus  omne! — Peace 
be  to  the  Shaksperian  commentators !  May  the  earth  lie  lighter 
upon  them  than  they  lie  upon  Shakspeare!  If  their  annotations  did 
not  contain  abundant  proof  how  seldom  they  went  beyond  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  words,  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  they 
have  almost  uniformly  spoken  of  his  poems  would  alone  demon- 
strate their  utter  incapacity  of  comprehending  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  the  poet. 

Sir  John  Davies  follows.  Davenant  has  manifestly  formed  hiy 
versification  upon  that  of  this  writer,  and  Dryden  formed  from  both 
his  opinion  of  the  powers  of  th^  quatraiii  as  an  heroic  measure. 
With  the  life  of  Donne  (the  next  in  the  series)  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
token  some  ^ins,  yet  he  has  overlooked  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic parts  of  Izaak  Walton's  well-known  memoir.  The  editor 
joins  in  the  condemnation  which  is  usually  bestowed  upon  Donne's  , 
ruggedness :  Donne  has,  however,  in  many  places  shbwn  that  he 
possessed  the  diction  sis  Well  as  the  feeling  of  a  poet,  and  the  mg- 
gedness  of  bis  isatires  is  evidently  designed  as  an  imitation  of  Ho- 
race. W^  have  Bishop  Hall  next ;  his  verses  occupy  six-^nd-^ 
twenty  pa^es,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  has  thought  proper  lb  beBtow 
Uiirty  updn  Warton's  Analysis  of  his  Satires,  nearly  li*df  of  which 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  poems  which  follow!  Then  comes 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  *  another  of  those  men  of 

Senius  who  have  anticipated  the  style  of  a  more  refined  age,*  say» 
Ir.  Chalmers, — by  which  is  meant  that  Lord  Stirling  wrote  smooth 
verses.  This  is  the  fiirst  time  that  his  works  have  been  printed  in 
any  collection  of  the  Poets.     Bishop  Corbet's -poems  are  also 

Sroperly  inserted.  Hie  other  authors  in  this  volume  are  Ben 
onson,  Carew,  and  Drummond.  The  sixth  volume  is  richer ; 
it  adds  to  the  former  collections.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  his  bro- 
ther the  draimatist,  with  several  miscellaneous  poems  which  wer« 
tacked  on  to  his  by  some  ignorant  or  needy  editor;  Habing- 
ton,  Cartwr%ht,  Sherburne,  Brome,  and  Cotton ;  and  it  includei 
Giles  and  Pliineas  Fletcher,  Wm.  Browne,  Davenant,  Suckling, 
and  Crashaw.  In  the  seventh  we  have  only  Cowley,  Denham, 
and  Milton ;  Waller  and  Butler  might  have  been  added  here  to 
make  the  volume  of  its  proportionate  bulk,  and  complete  the  divi- 
sion e£  the  old  school.    How  imperfect  this  division  is  in  the 
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earlier  periods  has  been  already  shown,  and  a  supplement  b  eqaaOy 
required  for  the  Elizabethan  and  subsequent  age.  Among  the 
writers  of  the  former  we  would  see  Churchyard,  Constable, 
Watson,  Willoby,  Southwell,  Bamaby  Googe,  Nicolas  Breton, 
Chapman,  Chalkhill,  Abraham  Fraunce,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
and  among  those  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  Sylvester, 
the  best  parts  of  Geoi^e  Wither,  Quafles,  May,  Herbert,  Herrick, 
Lovelace,  Cleveland,  and  Randolph.  A  volume  also  might  well 
be  appropriated  to  ballads,  epigrams,  and  state  poems ;  anonymous 
productions  in  >^'hich  our  language  is  uncommonly  rich. 

Dr.  Johnson's  collection  ends  with  Lord  Lyttleton.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers rejects  Pattison,  Aaron  Hill,  Brown,  Shaw,  Penrose,  Bruce, 
and  Graeme,  whom  Dr.  Anderson  had  admitted,  and  of  whom  only 
the  last  is  unworthy  of  a  place ;  he  adds  Byrom,  Fawkes,  and 
Brooke  to  the  list  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called 
the  penultimate  generation  of  poets,  and  J.  Warton,  Owen  Cam- 
bridge, Mason,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Beattie,  and  Cowper,  of  those  who 
have  more  lately  deceased.  Andrew  Marvell,  Norris  of  Bemerton, 
Oldham,  and  Lady  Winchelsea  should  also  have  been  added.-^ 
Where  Johnson  ends,  the  present  editor  resumes  his  biographical  and 
critical  labours,  collects  his  information  with  laudable' care,  and 
deals  out  his  praise  or  censure  with  oracular  solemnity,  and  quaHQr- 
ing  i/ets  and  buts^  which  keep  the  sentences  in  nice  equipoise.  Upon 
this  portion  of  the  work  a  few'  remarks  may  be  permitted,  with  no 
other  connection  than  the  sequence  in  which  they  occur.  A  silly 
censure  upon  Cawthorn  is  repeated  for  having  been  fond  of  concerts 
and  operas,  though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  music,  and  as  silly  an 
apology  offered  in  the  remark  that  his  knowledge  ^f  the  fine  arts 
was  so  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  ignorant  of  Ae 
principles  of  music :  as  if  music  could  not  be  felt  and  enjoyed  unless 
the  science  were  understood !  Well  had  it  been  for  Mr.  Chalmers  if 
he  could  have  been  content  to  admire  poetry  with  the  same  mod^t 
acknowledgment  of  his  inability  to  appreciate  its  merit  or  under- 
stand its  nature !  The  life  of  Churchill  repeats  a  tale  of  his  bebg 
refused  admission  at  Oxford,  from  the  foundation  of  Westminster, 
because  be  was  found  deficient  in  learning.  Mr.  Chalmers  doubts 
the  story  because  he  infers  from  Gibbon's  admission  at  Magdalen 
College  that  the  examinations  were  not  very  strict;  had  he  known 
what  the  discipline  of  Westminster  is,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  circumstance  could  not  possibly  be  true.  No  boy  can  pass 
through  the  College  at  Westminster  without  being  perfectly  com- 
petent to  the  regular  examination  when  he  leaves  it.  The  editor 
bestows  due  commendation  upon  the  powers  of  Churchill,  wasted 
^s  they  were  upon  worthless  subjects,  and  comments  with  not  un- 
^leserved  severity  upon  the  error?  and  vices  of  the  poet.     Yet  it  is 
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not  in  a  tone  of  unmitigated  censure  that  the  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  should  be  written.  To  one  who  died  in  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  something  may  be  allowed  on  the  score  of  hot  youth, 
unsubdued  passions,  and  principles  which  were  rather  unsetded 
than  depraved.  It  ought  also  to  have  been  remembered  that  he 
was  not  without  some  redeeming  virtues, — that  he  bad  an  open 
heart  and  a  liberal  hand,  and  was  as  steady  as  he  was  ardent  in  his 
friendships.  Temporaiy  as  were  the  topics  upon  which  he  squan- 
dered himself,  and  wicked  as  was  the  malignity  of  bis  personal  sa- 
tire, the  general  strain  is  of  that  character  which,  now  that  all  party 
and  personal  feelings  are  gone  by,  elevates  the  reader  by  its  manli- 
ness and  generous  spirit.  This  it  is  which,  like  spice  in  a  mummy, 
has  preserved,  and  will  continue  to  preserve  his  works  from  the  dis- 
solution to  which  the  subject  would  otherwise  have  hastened. 
The  life  of  such  a  roan  should  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy :  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  self-delusions  by  which  he  was 
misled,  and  the  lesson  which  such  a  life  holds  out  would  be  most 
imjH^ssive,  when  expressed  with  most  charity  for  one  who  deserves 
compassion  even  more  than  condemnation. 

In  the  biographical  account  of  Falconer,  some  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  ought  .to  be  remembered  when  the  question  of 
iiterary  property  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  In 
consequence  of  the  success  of  his  Marine  Dictionary,  his  widow 
was  beholden  to  the  charity  of  the  late  Mr.  Cadell  for  occasional 
assistance,  and  notwithstanding  the  success  of  bis  Shipwreck,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  sister  of  the  poet  was  lately  (and  perhaps  still  is)  living 
in  a  hospital  i  Mr.  Chalmers  censures  Grainger  for  having  chosen 
the  sugar  cane  as  the  subject  of  a  didactic  .poem:  '  connected,'  he 
says,  ^  as  an  English  merchant  may  be  with  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  reader  of  English 
poetry  to  study  the  cultivation  of  die  sugar  plant,  merely  that  he 
may  add  some  new  imagery  to  the  more  ample  stores  which  he  can 
contemplate  without  study  or  trouble/  The  critic's  objection  is 
not  to  the  kind  of  poem,  but  to  the  particular  subject ;  now  it 
would  be  impossible  to  select  any  subject  for  that  kind  which  is 
capable  of  being  so  richly  and  variously  adorned.  If  Grainger  has 
invoked  the  muse  to  sing  of  rats,  and  metamorphosed,  in  Arcadian 
phrase,  negro  slaves  into  swains,  the  fault  is  in  the  writer,  not  in 
the  topic.  The  arguments  which  he  has  prefixed  are  indeed  lu- 
dicrously flat  and  formal.  ^ 

Subject  proposed^-^Praise  of  St.  Christopfter — The  red  Brick  Mould — 
Praise  of  Jamaica  and  rf  Christopher  Columbus — Composts  may  improve 
other  Soils — Whether  Dung  should  be  buried  in  each  hole,  or  scattered 
ever  the  Piece. — The  Beauty  of  holing  regularly  by  a  Une — Of  Monkeys 
r^Of  Bats  and  other  Vermin — Hymn  to  the  Month  of  January  when 
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Crap  begins — VUmtcrs  shoM  be  pious — fVken  the  Sugar  is  qftoo  loose 
a  Grainy  a  little  Grease  settles  it — Tke  French  often  mix  stind  v^h  them 
Sugars — Their  Practice  not  foUmocd  by  the  English — Of  Rum — Its 
Praise — Negroes  when  bought  should  be  young  and  strong — Negroes 
should  always  be  treated  xcith  Humanity — Praise  of  Freedom — OfChe-^ 
gres — Of  the  Yaws  ^Praise  of  Commerce — Prcase  of  Louis  XI K.  for 
the  Code  Noir — Praise  of  the  River  Thames^  SfC,  Sfc' 

The  wretched  and  disgraceful  history  of  Boyse  giv^s  occasion  to 
Mr.  Chalmers  to  display  his  prowess  against  a  man  of  straws 
*  There  are  those/  he  says,  ^  who  have  no  scruple  to  tell  us  that 
genius  is  an  apology  for  all  moral  defects,  and  that  ootie  but  the 
plodding  prudent  sons  of  dulness  would  reveal  or  censure  tke  vices 
of  a  favourite  poet.  Such  is  already  the  influence  of  Ais  perver* 
sion  of  the  powers  of  reasoning,  that  if  it  is  much  longer  indulged^ 
no  man  will  be  thought  worthy  of  compassion  or  apolo^,  but  he 
who  errs  against  knowledge  and  principle,  who  acts  wrong  and 
knows  better.'  The  very  commendable  morality  of  this 'editor  is 
not  always  improved  by  its  savour  of  methodisni,  and  it  mtgfat  be 
well  for  him  to  remember  that  uncharitable  feelings  are  more  likelj 
to  be  misbestowed  than  charitable  ones. 

Concerning  William  Thompson,  we  may  add  to  the^ort  notices 
collected  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  he.  was  educated  at  Appleby 
school,  under  Yates,  a  man  wlio  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Nor» 
tbern  Busby.  Yates  would  always  insist  upon  his  spelling  his  name 
without  the />,  saying,  you  come  thompytkompy  upon  one's  ear  wiA 
your  Thompson.  "Die  poet,  however,  persisted  in  retaining  a  letter 
which  serves  at  least  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  his  written 
name  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Seasons.  Mr.  Qialmers  inci* 
dentally  mentions  Dennis  and  Emily  as  two  versifiers  of  forgotten 
reputation :  this  Dennis  we  believe  to  have  been  the  model  on 
whom  Peter. Pindar  formed  his  manner;  a  manner  whidi,  however 
grossly  it  has  been  misapplied,  has  become  so  popular,  that  the 
question  of  its  originality  is  not  altogether  incurious;  and  Emily's 
poem  upon  Death,  which  is  printed  among  the  Elegant  Extracts, 
shows  more  ability  than  is  to  be  found  in  half  the  poems  of  these 
later  volumes,  and  has  procured  for  tlie  author  more  reputation  than 
will  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  half  those  versifiers  whom  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  admitted  into  his  collection. 

It  is  related  of  Lloyd,  that  he  was  betrothed  to  a  sister  of 
Churchill,  that  she  attended  him  with  great  affection  daring  his  last 
illness,  and  died  soon  aft^r  him.  Mr.  Chalmers  says  this  story  is 
not  very  probable,  adding  that  the  lady  did  not  die  till  between  three 
or  four  years  afterwards,  as  if  tliis  lapse  of  time  any  ways  invalidated 
the  fact  of  her  having  died  of  a  broken  heart !  This  sort  of  arbitrary 
contradiction  is  at  all  times  reprehensible,  and  more  especially  so 

when 
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when  it  attempts  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  circumstances  which  men 
are  the  better  for  beheving.  What  is  there  improbable  in  the  ac- 
count ?  Even  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  no  weak  comps^sion  for 
the  errors  of  men  like  Lloyd,  admits  that  in  his  friendships  he  was 
warm,  constant,  and  grateful,  more  sinned  against  than-  sinning. 
Why  then  should  he  choose  to  disbelieve  that  such  a  man  should 
have  been  beloved  by  the  sister  of  his  only  faithful  friend;  that  that 
sister  attended  on  him  in  sorrow,  and  in  sickness,  and  in  prison — 
when  every  one  else  had  abandoned  him,  and  that  she  herself  died 
the  slow  victim  of  grief?  He  ought  not  to  have  asserted  that  th^ 
story  was  improbable  unless  he  could  have  produced  some  reasons 
for  thinking  it  so. 

*  It  would  be  difficult,'  says  this  author,  '  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  fastidious  criticism,  and  impossible  upon  those:  of  com- 
parison, to  exclude  Byrom  from  a  collection  of  the  English  poets : 
merely  as  literary  curiosities  his  poems  are  too  interesting  to  be 
longer  neglected.'  Their  oddity  indeed  well  entitles  them  to  the 
room  which  they  fill.  This  writer  has  been  compared  of  late  to 
the  Spanish  Friar,  Luyd  de  Escobar,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
treated  of  all  subjects  in  easy  verse,  pouring  forth  extempore  lines 
upon  any  thing  which  canle  in  his  way ;  his  opinion  df  one  sermon, 
his  abstract  of  another ;  the  Passive  Participle's  Petition  to  the 
Printer  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine;  remarks  on  any  book  or 
pamphlet  of  the  day ;  critical  remarks  on  several  passages  in  Horace, 
in  which  various  readings  are  proposed  in  rhyme,  versifications  of 
collects,  and  of  passages  from  his  favourite  divines  Law  and  Jacob 
Behmen!  His  head  seems  to  have  been  a  rhyming  machine  which 
fell  to  work  upon  whatever  came  into  it.  One  poem  entitled  Care- 
less Content  is  so  perfectly  in  the  manner  of  Elizabeth's  age,  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  an  imitation,  but  are  almost  disposed 
to  think  that  Byrom  had  transcribed  it  from  some  old  author,  and 
that  the  transcript  being  found  among  his  papers,  was  printed 
among  his  works.     Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself. 

*  CARELESS  CONTENT. 

*  I  am  content,  I  do  not  care, 

Wag  as  it  will  the  world  for  me ; 
When  fuss  and  fret  was  all  my  fare, 

It  got  no  ground  as  I  could  see : 
So  w her  away  my  caring  went, 
I  counted  cost,  and  was  content. 

With  more  of  thanks  and  less  of  thought^ 

I  strive  to  make  my  matters  nieei ; 
To  seek  what  ancient  sages  sought, 

Physic  and  food  in  sour  and  sweet : 
To  take  what  passes  in  good  part, 
And  keep  the  hiccups  from  the  heart. 

With 
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With  good  and  gentle  humoured  hearts, 

I  choose  to  chat  where'er  I  come, 
Whate'er  the  subject  be  that  starts ; 

But  if  I  get  amoug  the  glum, 
I  hold  my  tongue  to  tell  the  truth, 
And  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my  broth. 
For  chance  or  change  of  peace  or  pain  ; 

For  Fortune's  favour  or  her  frown ; 
For  lack  or  glut,  for  loss  or  gain, 

I  never  dodge,  nor  up  nor  down : 
But  swing  what  way  the  ship  shall  swim, 
Or  tack  about  with  equal  trim. 
I  suit  not  where  I  shall  not  speed. 

Nor  trace  the  turn  of  ev'ry  tide ; 
If  simple  sense  will  not  succeed 

I  make  no  bustling,  but  abide : 
For  shining  wealth,  or  scaring  woe, 
I  force  no  friend,  I  fear  no  foe. 
Of  ups  and  downs,  of  ins  and  outs, 

Of  they're  i'th'  wrong,  and  we're  i'th'  right,. 
I  shun  the  rancours  and  the  routs, 

And  wishing  well  to  every  wight. 
Whatever  turn  the  matter  takes, 
I  deem  it  all  but  ducks  and  drakes. 
With  whom  I  feast  I  do  not  fawn. 

Nor  if  the  folks  should  flout  me,  faint ; 
If  wonted  welcome  be  withdrawn, 

I  cook  no  kind  of  a  complaint : 
With  none  dispos'd  to  disagree. 
But  like  them  best  who  best  like  me. 
Not  that  1  rate  myself  the  rule 

How  all  my  betters  should  behave ; 
But  fame  shall  find  me  no  man's  fool, 

Nor  to  a  set  of  men  a  slave : 
I  love  a  friendship  free  and  frank, 
And  hate  to  hang  upon  a  hank. 
Fond  of  a  true  and  trusty  tie, 

I  never  loose  where'er  I  link ; 
Tho*  if  a  bus'ness  budges  by, 

I  talk  thereon  just  as  I  think ; 
My  word,  my  work,  my  heart,  my  band, 
Still  on  a  side  together  stand. 
If  names  or  notions  make  a  noise. 

Whatever  hap  the  question  hath, 
The  point  impartially  I  poise, 

And  read  or  write,  but  without  wrath  ; 
For  should  I  burn,  or  break  my  brains. 
Pray,  who  will  pay  me  for  my  pain^  r 

I  love 
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I  love  my  neighbour  as  myself, 

Myself  like  him  too,  by  his  leave ; 
Nor  to  his  pleasure,  pow'r,  or  pelf, 

Came  I  to  crouch,  as  I  conceive: 
Dame  Nature  doubtless,  has  design'd 
A  man  the  monarch  of  his  mind. 

Now  taste  and  try  this  temper,  sirs, 

Mood  it  and  brood  it  in  your  breast; 
Or  if  ye  ween,  for  worldly  stirs, 

That  man  does  right  to  mar  his  rest, 
Let  me  be  deft,  and  debonair, 
I  am  content,  I  do  not  care/ — vol.  xv.  p.  ipp. 

^  Mr.  Chalmers's  life  of  Chatterton  is  written  in  that  spirit  of 
pharisaic  morality  which  blinds  the  understanding  as  much  as  it 
hardens  the  heart.  He  tells  the  history  of  the  Rowley  papers  just 
as  a  pleader  would  have  told  it  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  Chatterton  had 
been  upon  trial  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange ! ,  After  saying  that 
'  his  general  conduct  during  his  apprenticeship  was  decent  and  re- 
gular;  and  that  on  one  occasion  only  Mr.  Lambert  thought  him  de- 
serving of  correction  for  writing  an  abusive  letter  in  a  feigned  hand 
to  his  old  schoolmaster ;' — ^he  adds,  in  true  Old  Bailey  logic,  '  so 
soon  did  this  young  man  learn  the  art  of  deceit,  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  practise  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.'  When  this  let- 
ter was  written  Chatterton  was  hardly  fifteen ! — ^Upon  publishing 
his  first  modern  antique  in  the  Bristol  Journal,  the  subject  excited 
.  inquiry,  and  the  paper  being  traced  to  him,  he  was  consequently 
interrogated,  says  Mr,  Chalmers,  probably  without  much  cere- 
mony, where  he  had  obtained  it.  '  Jffd  here  his  unhappy  disposi^ 
tion  showed  itself  in  a  manner  highly  affecting  in  one  so  youngs  for 
he  had  not  yet  reached  his  sixteenth  year^  and  according  to  all  that 
can  be  gathered^  had  not  been  corrupted  either  by  precept  or  ex^ 
ample.'  To  the  threats,  we  are  told,  *  of  those  who  treated  him, 
agreeably  to  his  appearance,  as  a  child,  lie  returned .  qothing  but 
haughtiness,  and  a  refusal  to  give  any  account.  By  milder  usage 
he  was  somewhat  softened,  s^nd  appeared  inclined  to  give  all  the 
information  in  his  power.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  mild  usage 
was,  that  instead  of  all,  or  any  part  of  the  information  in  his  power^ 
he  tried  two  different  falsehoods.' 

'  He  became  an  infidel,  but  whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  any 
course  of  reading  info  which  he  had  fallen,  or  that  he  found  it  conve- 
nient  to  get  rid  of  the  obligations  which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  past  orfu" 
iure  schemes,  it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire/ — *  In  his  writings  we 
find  some  passages  that  are  more  licentious  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  young  uian  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice,  but  not 

more 
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more  so  than  might  be  expected  in  one  who  was  premature  in  every 
thing,  and  had  exhausted  the  stock  of  human  folly  at  an  age  when  it 
is  usually  found  unbroken.  All  his  dcceptkns^  kts  precartcsUums^  kis 
political  tergiversation^  SfC.  were  suck  as  should  kacebetn  looked  for  inmen 
of  an  advanced  age^  hardened  by  evil  assodations,  and  soured  by  dtsappointed 
pride  or  avarice,' 

His  deceptions  and  prevarications,  be  it  remembered,  all  relate 
to  the  Rowley  poems  and  papers,  which  are  things  very  like  the 
effect  of  disappointed  pride  and  avarice !  and  to  call  hia  boyish 
essays  in  political  controversy  political  tergiversation,  is  as  prepos- 
terous an  abuse  of  language,  as  it  would  be  to  call  Mr.  Oialmers 
a  judicious  critic,  or  a  candid  biographer. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  undoubtedly  learned,  for  he  writes  about  cate- 
lectics,  and  there  is  a  well  known  book  widiin  the  compass  of  his 
classical  studies  which  must  have  taught  him  that 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros — 

but  unhappily  he  has  not  learnt  those  arts  ^  faithfully,'  for  if  he  bad^ 
his  feelings  upon  this  subject  would  not  have  been  thus  *  brutal/ 
However  dangerous  may  be  the  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  in  the  practical  casuistry  of  the  Romish  cburcb,  Ibat 
puritanical  spirit  whose  moral  laws  are  framed  in  the  temper  of 
Draco,  is  more  detestable,  and  not  less  pernicious.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers refers  the  whole  fiction  of  Rowley  to  original  sin, — the  youi^ 
man  *  not  having  been  corrupted  either  by  precept  or  example.' 
Satan,  no  doubt,  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  with  the  hunt^ 
ing  of  the  missionaries'  printing-office  at  Serampore,  an  affair  of 
w4iich  they  suppose  him  to  have  repented,  because  of  the  liberal 
subscriptions  which  were  raised  to  repair  the  loss.  The  deception 
was  not  intended  to  defraud  or  injure  one  human  being,  and  might 
most  assuredly  have  been  begun  and  continued  without  the  slighted 
sense  of  criminality  in  Chatterton.  And  for  the  other  eccentricities 
of  his  life,  and  its  melancholy  catastrophe,  Mr.  Chalmers  might 
have  remembered  that  there  were  original  diseases  in  the  world  as 
well  as  original  sin,  and  that  when  the  coroner's  incjuest  returned 
a  verdict  of  insanity  after  his  death,  that  verdict  might  very  pos-- 
sibly  be  correct.  It  is  at  least  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  there  was  a  decided  insanit}'  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  not  contented  with  blackening  the  character  of 
Chatterton ; — he  must  also  depreciate  his  writings.  He  allows 
them  only  to  be  wonderful  when  considered  as  the  productions  of 
a  boy,  and  says  that  the  coldness  with  which  the  collected  edition 
of  his  works  was  received  by  the  public,  is  perhaps  aproof  tfaatT-ift 
will  not  be  possible  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  an  author,  who  has 

concealed 
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concealed  his  best  productions  under  the  garb  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, which  few  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning.  That  edition 
fully  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed ;  it  preserved 
the  sister  of  Chatterton  from  poverty  and  want  in  her  latter  years, 
and  enabled  her  to  leave,  her  only  child  well  provided' for  accord- 
ing to  her  rank  in  life, — a  late  act  of  justice  to  the  dear,  and 
only  relatives  of  a  man  of  high  and  distinguished  genius.  As  for 
the  fame  of  Chatterton,  which  this  editor  thinks  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  perpetuate,  Mr.  Chalmers's  opinion  will  never  be  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  it.  The  history  of  the  Bristol  Boy  will  always « 
attract  curiosity  to  his  poems,  and  that  curiosit;y  will  be  amply  re- 
paid. Horace  Walpole  has  been  frequently  inveighed  against  by 
the  ardent  admirers  of  X!])hatterton,  with  more  severity  than  justice, 
— we  recommend  Mr.  Chalmers  to  them  in  future  as  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  any  castigation  which  they  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  inl 
prose  or  rhyme. 

One  of  the  most  remarkablo  of  this  author's  acknowledged 
poems  is  a  ludicrous  description  of  Whitefield's  preaching,  and  this 
Mr.  Chalmers  has  thought  proper  to  omit,  without  noticing  the 
oxnissiou.  That  Whiteneld  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  sincere 
and  a  good  man,  is  certainly  true ;  it  is  not  less  true  that'  he  was  a 
fiery  enthusiast, — the  editor  might  have  been  satisfied  with  vindi-^ 
eating  his  character  in  a  note,  and  ought  not  to  have  exercised  hi$ 
inquisitorial  power  by  striking  out  what  is  a  faithful,  as  well  as  spi^ 
rited  portrait  of  a  character,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Sins  of  omission,  however,  are  not  the  only  offence  of  thi^ 
editor.  Cooper,  the  translator  of  the  Ver-vert,  wrote  a  Latin  epi- 
taph upon  his  first  born  child,  who  died  the  day  after  his  birth,  and 
had  it  inscribed  upon  a  monument.  In  the  language  of  the  epitaph 
there  is  nothing  hyperbolical,  except  the  worddesideratissimus  should 
be  thought  so,  when  applied  to  one  so  young ;  a  very  venial  tres- 
pass: it  has,  however,  appeared  so  preposterous  an  act  of  folly 
and  affectation  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to 
annex  to  it  in  the  body  of  Cooper's  works,  a  burlesque'  translation 
'  virhich  ap^red  some  years  ago  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,^ 
and  which  is  in  such  a  strain  of  c^sarse  and  witless  vulgarity  that  we 
verily  suspect  no  person  could  be  capable  of  admiring  it  but  th« 
writer  hijaiself.     For  example —        - 

.    This  lovely  boy, 
His  dad's  first  joy, 
Was  son  of  Squire  John, 
i\nd  Sue,  his  wife,  who  led  their  life, 
At  town  called  Thurgaton. 

The  passive  which,  according  to  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers's 
ideas  of  wit,  js  thus  wittily  ridiculed,  is  as  follows  : 

-Hie 
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Hie  jacet 

Quod  mori  potuit 

Henrici  Gilbcrti  Cooper, 

Infantis  desideratissimi, 

Filii  natu  maximi 

Johannis  Gilberti  Cooper, 

De  Thurgaton — in  agro  Nottinghamiecsi^ 

£t  Susannas,  uxoris  ejus. 

It  is  a  duty  to  notice  in  the  severest  manner  this  gross  instance 
of  what  cannot  be  called  by  a  milder  term  than  editorial  insolence. 

The  life  of  SmoUet  would  furnish  a  counterpart  to  the  history 
of  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  his  Scotch-English  Review,  as  related  in 
one  of  our  former  numbers  from  Mr.  D'lsra^i's  Calamities  of 
Authors.  He  was  the  original  editor  of  the  Critical  Review^  and 
here,  says  Mr.  Chalmers, 

'  It  was  his  misfortune,  that  the  fair  display  of  his  talents,  and  per* 
haps  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart,  were  perverted  by  the  pre- 
judices of  friendship,  or  by  the  more  inexcusable  impulses  of  jealousy, 
revenge,  and  all  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  irritable  cha^ 
racter.  He  seems  to  have  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  which 
secrecy  afforded,  of  dealing  his  blows  around  without  discrimination, 
and  without  mercy.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  continual  personal  abo^ 
*he  levelled  at  his  rival  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  |he  many  vulgar  and  coet^ 
sarcasms*  he  directed  against  every  author,  who  presumed  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  his  opinion.  It  is  no  less  painful  to  contemplate  the 
self-sufficiency  displayed  on  every  occasion  where  he  can  intro^uctt 
his  own  character  and  works,*  ;^,.  ■ 

A  few  specimens  of  this  critical  ofFal  Mr.  Chalmers  has  inserted, 
and  it  may  be  a  wholesome  warning  for  some  of  those>  wfao 
pursue  the  same  calling  in  the  same  spirit,  to  behold  one  of  their 
predecessors  deservedly  gibbetted  for  his  offences. 

Mr.  Chalmers  repeats  with  an  expression  of  incredulity,  th^ 
assertion  that  Smart  wore  a  path  upon  one  of  the  paved  waiki 
belonging  to  Pembroke  Hall.  Smart  resided  there  about  fourteeh 
years  :^ — we  have  seen  an  apartment  in  wliich  the  tiled  floor  haer 
been  worn  into  a  deep  patli  by  the  feet  of  au  imprisoned  king,-in' 
no  longer  a  space  of  time.  Neither  Dr.  Anderson,  nor  the  present 
editor  has  been  able  to  discover  a  copy  of  the  Song  of  Davi^ 
which  Smart  composed  when  confined  in  a  mad-house,  indenting; 
the  lines  with  a  key  upon  the  wainscot.  ■  The  loss  of  a  jp/oeih 
composed  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  man  of  such  talents,  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.      The  following  are  some  of  the  few 

stanzas  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  Reviewers ;  Smart  has 

^ ; -  1 

*  A  poet  of  B3rToin*9  v«in  might  aptlj  address  the  Petition  of  the  Relative  IVohbiin 
Wkich  to  Mr.  GhaliMcr*.  .  ^a  -^      •  uA 

nev«r 
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never  written  with  more  strength  and  animation^ — and  perhaps 
■ever  with  so  much  feeling. 

He  sung  of  God,  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  things  depend : 
From  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes, 
AH  period,  power  and  enterprize, 

Commence,  and  reign,  and  end. 
The  world,  the  clustering  spheres  he  made. 
The  glorious  light,  the  soothing  shade, 

Dale,  champaign,  grove  and  hill; 
The  multitudinous  abyss. 
Where  secrecy  remains  in  bliss, 

And  wisdom  hides  her  skill. 
Tell  them,  I  am,  Jehovah  said 
To  Moses,  while  Earth  heard  in  dread, 

And  smitten  to  the  heart. 
At  once  above,  beneath,  around, 
All  Nature,  without  voice  or  sound. 

Replied,  O  Lord,  thou  art  ! 

Smart's  Song  of  David  is  not  the  only  modern  poem  which 
has  in  this  manner  disappeared ;  several  others  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Chalmers.  If  the  Universities  and  other  public  libraries,  now 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  heaviest  tax  that  ever 
^as  imposed  upon  literature  in  any  country^  should  properly  pre- 
serve the  copies  which  they  have  obtained,  some  little  advantage 
may  thus  -arise  from  a  measure,  the  shameless  injustice  of  which 
will  one  day  be  reprobated  as  loudly  and  as  universally  as  it 
deserves. 

In  the  life  of  Wilkie,  Mr.  Chalmers  hints  only  at  his  antipathy 
to  clean  sheets,  and  gives  at  full  length  the  encomium  written  by 
Hume  upon  the  Epigoniad  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Critical 
Reviewer.  In  one  of  his  private  letters  Hume  confesses  that  it 
-was  *  uphill  work '  to  attempt  to  force  this  heavy  piece  of  imita- 
tive verse-work  into  notice,- — but  there  seems  to  have  been  a.national 
feeling  excited  among^  the  author's  countrymen  in  his  behalf,  and 
SmoUet  had  even  the  assurance  in  his  history  to  ^numerate  th« 
£pigoniad  among  those  things  which  conferred  lustre  upon  the 
age  of  George  II ! — Paul  Whitehead  fells  under  tlie  mei'ited  con- 
demnation of  his  biographer  for  his  share  in  the  orgies  at  Mednam 
Abbey ;  but  we  know  not  why  the  bequest  of  his  heart  to  be 
deposited  in  Lord  le  Despenser's  mausoleum,  should  be  censured 
as  any  tiling  more  than  a  foolish  imitation  of  a  not  vjpry.  wise 
practice  among  the  highest  ranks.- — Hart^'s  life  of  Gustavug 
■Adolphus,  the  editor  tells  us^  was  '  a  very  unfortunate  publication. 
Hume's  House  of  Tud^rcame  out  the  ^ame  week,  and  Robertson's 
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History  of  Scotland  ooly  a  month  before,  and  after  perusing  these, 
poor  Harte's  style  could  not  certainly  be  endured.'  Mr.  Cbalmen 
perhaps  may  require  to  be  told  that  industry  in  collecting,  ex- 
amining and  arranging  the  materials  of  history,  and  fidelity  in  unng 
them,  are  tlie  first  qiialities  of  an  historian:  that  in  those  qualities 
Harte  has  not  been  surpassed ; — that  in  the  opinion  of  military 
men  Harte's  is  the  best  military  history  in  our  language^  and  that 
it  is  rising,  and  will  continue  to  rise  in  repute. 

A  piece  is  added  to  Goldsmith's  poems  which  had  escaped  his 
former  editors, — Threnodia  Augustalis,  upon  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager  of  Wales,  performed  at  the  great  room  in  Soho 
Square,  and  hastily  written  for  the  occasion.     The  plan  is  as  com- 
mon-place as  the  subject,  and  there  is  just  a  sufficient  specimen  of 
blank  verse  to  show  that  Goldsmitli's  ^licity  of  style  was  not  uni- 
versal :  this  species  of  composition  teiigit  et  non  oniavit.     There 
are,  however,  lines  which  redeem  the  poem.     Mr.  Chalmers  extols 
Armstrong  above  Dyer  as  a  poet ;  and  though  he  admits  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  Irene  is  radically  defective  as  a  tragedy,  praises  it  for 
splendour  of  language,  richness  of  sentiment,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers !  The  next  life  contains  a  yet  .more  unlucky  display  of  (his 
editor's  critical  attainments.     Glover,  he  tells  us,    *  dipught  d|^t 
iambic  feet  only  should  be  used  in  heroic  verse,  without  adxnittiiig 
any  trochaic; — a  notion  which  b  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  wiit^ 
whose  judgment  as  a  critic  was  acknowledged  by  the  best  scholafv 
of  his  time.'    A  critic  of  this  calibre  plays  with  edge  tools  whtW 
he  talks  of  iambics,  trochaics  and  cat^lectics :  it  should  seem  almost 
impossible  that  a  man  who  has  read  a  single  page  in  either  of 
Glover  s  long  poems  should  have  written  so  absurd  a  sentence.     H* 
ventures  upon  verbal  criticism  abo  :  on  a  former  occasion  he  cQm- 
plains  of  a  licentious  use  of  the  elision  in  such  words  as  omlnom  aod 
folhwingy  showing  that  he  judges  of  verse  by  the  eye,  and  here|i^ 
instances  as  words  too  familiar  for  heroic  poeixy — forestajl^  oh^use^ 
superfluous,  authoritative,  timber,  8ic.  &c.    Mr.  ChaUneriS  mjgbi 
as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  without  timber  and  without  tool^ 
as  to  write  poetry  if  such  words  as  these  are  to  be  prohibit^ 
Smollet  was  equally  happy  in  this  line  of  criticism :  he  cen9.i4red 
Grainger  for  using  words  which,  he  said,  were  either  pot  £n|;)i^ 
or  not  used  by  good  authors,  as  noiseless,  redoubtable,  feud,  ^m^  tQ 
hb  great  comfort,  was  reminded  that  these  very  words  were  u9Qd,by 
Shakspeare.     Examples  of  tlib  kind  are  sufficiently  frequeqt ;  JJfft 
they  have  not  yet  taught  the  cobblers  of  criticism  not  to  go  b^y<HNl 
their  last. 

Hie  Athenaid,  whi^h  could  not  be  included  in  Anders^n'9  icol^ 
lection,  is  contained  in  thb.  It  ought  always  to  accompany  th^ 
I^onidas.    Mr.  Cbahners  censures  it  because^  he  mj»,  tiie  av^Mp 
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of  history  are  so  closely  followed  as  to  give  the  whole  the  air  of 
a  poetical  chronicle.  To  this  opinion  we  may  oppose  the  fact  of 
having  ourselves  repeatedly  perused  it  in  early  youth,  for  the  in- 
terest which  the  story  continually  excited.  Glover  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  ancients,  but  wanted  strength  to  support  the  severe 
style  which  he  had  chosen.  He  has,  however,  many  and  great 
merits,  this  especially  among  others,  that  instead  of  treading  in  the 
sheep-track  wherein  the  writers  of  modern  epics,  till  his  time,  ser- 
vutifi  pecus,  had  gone  one  after  the  other,  he  framed  the  stories  of 
both  his  poems  according  to  their  subject,  without  reference  to 
any  model,  6r  any  rule  but  that  of  propriety  and  good  sense.  *  He 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Warton,'  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  *  to  have  left 
some  curious  memoirs  of  his  life,  but  as  so  many  years  have  elapsed 
without  their  appearance,  this  was  either  a  mistake,  or  they  have 
been  deemed  unfit  for  publication.'  A  portion  of  this  history 
has  lately  been  made  public,  and  it  is  as  interesting  as  any  thing 
<:an  be  which  relates  to  the  politics  of  such  unimportant  times. 
It  has  led  to  a  supposition  that  the  author  of  Junius  and  of 
these  memoirs,  were  one  and  the  same  person;  and  an  Inquiry 
has  been  published,  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  shown  satis- 
factorily that  the  various  requisites  which  must  have  existed  in 
Junius,  are  to  be  found  in  Glover.  It  is  thus  proved  that  Glover 
might  have  been  the  author,  but  no  proof  has  as  yet  been  adduced 
that  he  was.  We  should  rejoice  if  this  inquiry  should  bring  forth 
more  of  his  remains,  and  lead  to  a  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  an  author  who,  though  too  highly  extolled  in  his  own  day,  must 
ever  hold  a  respectable  rank  among  the  English  poets.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  wished,  because  Glover's  history. has  been  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  given.  The  editor  of  his  Memoirs  would  do  more 
honour  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  man  by  executing  this 
task,  than  if  he  should  succeed  in  identifying  him  with  the  most 
eminent  libeller  of  his  day ;  for  the  literary  character  of  Junius  will 
not  maintain  its  rank.  It  is  as  little  difficult  in  these  times  to  write 
a  malicious  style,  as  it  is  to  produce  smooth  verses  ;  and  he  who^ 
like  Junius,  is  deterred  by  no  sense  of  veracity  or  of  shame  from 
bringing  forward  bold  accusations  which  he  knows  to  be  unfounded; 
misrepresenting  and  distorting  facts,  and  seasoning  calumny  and 
detraction  with  insult,  may  easily  obtain  the  reputation  of  writing 
with  vivacity  and  strength.  But  the  trick  has  grown  common  ^ 
some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  art  have  been  *  stripped 
and  whipped'  as  they  deserved ;  and  they  have  discovered,  some- 
what too  late,  while  writhing  under  the  wholesome  discipline,  that 
the  precepts  of  die  moral  law  are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 

Whitehead,  the  laureate,  is  said  to  have  contracted  his  school 
friendships  either  with  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  large  fortune ; 
and  it  is  asked  if  this  choice,  which  some  imputed  to  vanity  and  . 
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otliers  to  prudence,  *  might  not  be  owing  to  lus  delicacy,  as  that 
would  make  him  easily  dkgusted  with  the  coarser  niatiners  of  ordi* 
mry  bovs/     We  know  not  whether  this  esein'able  folli^  conies  from 
I>r.  Balgiiy  or  Ma^on,  but  it  h  lamentable  to  ehittk   that  eitber 
ahould  have  been  capable  of  uttering  it.     Mr«  Clialmers  !atk*i  of 
his  being  enabled  to  rcumiu  ai  school  by  \m  ov^  u  frugality,  md 
such   assistance  as  !n»  mother  could  give  him  r  lo  what  taaUDCT 
«Duld  Kb  o\\n  frugality  contribi^te  to  this  ? — In  the  life  of  tliat 
good  roan  Scott  of  Amvvellj  a  tsort  of  last  dying  speech  and  confes- 
sion, which  the  quakers  published  after  his  death,  is  inserted,  witb- 
oat  any  anspicion  that  it  will  injure  the  memory  of  Mr.  Scott* 
*  Tliose/  the  editor  adds,  '  who  have  admired  him  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  citizen  and  the  favoured  poet,  will  not^  it  is  hoped^ 
whatever  their  religious  opinion  may  be,  view  him  with  less  coin- 
placency  on  his  deatli-bed  as  a  christian/    This  preciocis  paper 
requires  some  comment  j  Scott's  life  had  not  merely  been  innoceat 
and  decorous^  but  eminently  usefuL     '  He  was  esteemed  reguJai 
and  moral  in  his  conduct,"  says  this  very  document,  '  and  extensive 
in  his  knowledge;   very  remarkably  diligent  and  attentive  in  pro- 
moting works  of  public  utility,  in  assisting  individuals  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  and  in  the  conciliation  of  diffecences.     Nevertheles4j/k 
ia  added,  *  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  frequently  experienced  i 
conviction  of  the  spirit  of  truth  for  not  faithfully  following  \ 
Lord/     Whether  any  heavier  offence  can  be  proved  against  hbi 
by  the  society  than  that  of  having  styled  himself  Esquire  in  one  of 
his  title-pages,  and  used  such  heathen  words  as  December  and  May 
in  his  poems,  instead  of  twelfth  month  and  tiftli  month,  we  knuw 
not;  but  when  he  was  dying  at  a  vigorous  age  of  a  typhus  fever,  he 
was  ■  brought  down,'  says  this  quaker-proccss^  *  as  from  the  cUft* 
of  the  rocks  and  the  heights  of  the  hills  into  the  valley  of  deep  Im- 
niiliationJ    '  Being  convinced  of  his  own  low  and  unprepared  state, 
be  said  he  himself  was  un%vordiy  of  ilie  lowest  place  in  the  lieavenh 
mansions,  but  hoptid  he  should  not  be  a  companion  of  accursed 
and  wrathful  spiiits/     In  this  slate  of  ^  religious  concern*  he  con- 
tinued till  he  died^  and  the  quakers  published  the  account  ^  as  a 
word  of  reproof  to  the  careless,  and  of  comfort  to  the  mourners  oa 
Zion/     They  will  probably  not  be  well  pleased  at  seeing  it  repub- 
lislied  in  a  work  which  will  |>jeserve  it  for  many  centuries.     Thirty 
years  have  done  much  tow  ards  softening  down  the  asperities  of  the 
;iect;  and  if  they  had  among  their  members  at  this  time  one  who 
wrote  such  poems  as  Scott  of  Am  well,  tbey  would  regard  bis  worki 
as  tilings  which  did  honour  to  the  society  as  well  as  to  tlie  author. 
The  Romanist^  draw  a  veil  over  their  confessions,  with  6ne  reve- 
rence for  the  feelings,  as  vvell  as  due  ttnderuess  for  the  infirmities 
*>f  human  nature.     How  much  wiser  and  better  is  their  practice 
.than  that  which  drag*  into  dav-light  thes^  death* bed  scenes  ;  and 
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founding  a  judicml  process  upon  whatever  comes  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  upon  the  rtick  of  diaeuse^  publishes  sentence  against  Yiim^ 
and  wounds  the  liviug  while  it  stigmatizes  the  dead ! 

A  correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  asserted  that 
Mickle  was  employed  by  Evaiis  to  fubricate  >fonie  of  the  ntd  bal- 
lads published  by  himy  and  Mn  Chalmers  says  this  calunniy  was 
fully  refuted  in  a  subsequent  letter.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed 
in  a  fonner  number  of  diis  journal  that  many  of  the  modern  ballads 
in  Evanses  collection  were  written  by  M  ickle ;  there  ^vas  no  at- 
tempt at  deceit  in  the  caie,  and  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  malignant 
stupidity  could  extract  from  it  an  accusation  against  the  author. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  too  late  to  discover  other  pieces  of  this 
very  able  writer  which  exist  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
day.  The  Old  Bachelor,  a  poem  of  striking  merit,  which  was 
reprinte^l  in  the  Annual  Amhology  from  the  Town  and  Country 
magazine^  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  liis  hand. 

In  tlie  life  of  Logan  Mr,  Chalmers  speaks  of  the  discovery  of 
Ossian^s  poems  as  if  he  believed  in  their  authenticity.  Because 
some  pieces  which  are  printed  among  the  remains  of  poor  Michael 
Bruce  have  been  ascribed  to  Logan,  he  has  not  thought  it  proper 
to  admit  Bruce's  poems  into  his  collection  ;  and,  speaking  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee's  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  history  at 
Edinburgh  for  which  Loguu  was  soliciting^  he  tells  us  that  the 
talents  of  the  successful  person^  had  talents  been  the  criterion,  must 
kave  excluded  all  competition.  A  tithe  of  Logan's  talents  would 
make  ten  Lord  Woodbouselees* — He  defends  the  parishioners  of 
Logan  for  quarrelling  with  him  on  the  score  of  his  literary  pursuits, 
saying  '  there  can  be  surely  no  great  injustice  in  complaining  of 
studies  which  diverted  him  from  bis  profession ^  a  profession  which 
he  had  voluntarily  chosen,  and  in  which  be  was  liberally  settled ;' 
as  if  the  active  pursuit  of  literature  were  in  any  way  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  the  ministry!  A  valuable  addition  is  made  to 
T.  Warton's  v\Torks,  by  the  discovery  of  five  pastoral  eclognesj 
tlie  scenes  of  which  are  laid  among  the  shepherds  oppressed  by  the 
war  in  Germany.  They  were  published  in  1745,  and  ascribed  to 
him  on  the  competent  authority  of  Isaac  Reid,  The  plau  is  stated 
in  the  preface  to  be  '  entirely  new,'  and  the  design  '  essentially 
disthiguished  from  any  productions  of  their  kind  either  ancient  oi 
modern :'  the  author  adds,  '  I  hope  it  wilt  not  be  thought  odd,  or 
ill  chosen.  The  opposing  interests  of  a  peaceful  and  rural  life,  and 
the  tumultuous  scenes  of  war,  together  with  the  various  struggles 
and  passions  arising  from  thence,  seem  by  no  means  an  improper 
field  for  the  most  elegant  writer  to  exercise  his  genius  in.*  They 
are  certainly  remarkable  productions  for  a  youth  of  eighteen ;  but 
Warton,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  believed  in  asserting  his  own 
originality,  was  mistaken  %vhen  be  supposed  that  no  former  produc- 
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tion  of  the  same  kind  was  to  be  found.    Ilie  Jesuit  Jean  de  Bus- 
si^res  has  an  ecio^e  precisely  upon  die  same  plan. 

ITie  Life  of  Mason  is  written  with  pniise-worthy  care  in  col- 
lecting scattered  notes.  It  does  not  mention  that  he  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Kokebvy  now  a  celebrated  name,  and  that  the  faded 
decorations  of  a  favourite  summer-house  w  hich  overlooks  the  wild 
Greta,  are  carefully  preserved  as  the  work  of  iiis  hand.  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's character  of  this  poet  is  expressed  as  usual  with  laboured 
and  inaccurate  pomposity;  its  import  however  is  just,  he  censures 
tlie  finical  profuseuess  of  his  ornaments^  the  epithets  which  en- 
cumber what  they  do  not  illustrate,  and  the  stiff  and  strained  allite- 
ration which  he  so  perpetually  aft'ected  :  and  he  does  justice  to  tfas 
bold  and  original  conceptions  of  a  writer  whoaimed  at  nobler  and 
better  things  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  llie  Heroic  EpisUe, 
and  the  other  piece  which  appeared  under  the  same  fictitious  name, 
are  added  here  to  Mason's  works,  upon  suflicient  evidence,  but 
not  without  a  wish,  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  tliey  could  have  been 
attributed  to  some  writer  of  less  private  or  public  worth.  Tbs 
editor  has  not  shewn  the  same  judgment  in  his  estimate  of  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  very  high 
rank  among  modern  poets : — ^it  is  not  Sir  William  Jones's  poetij 
that  can  perpetuate  his  name.  The  Life  of  Cowper  is  Mr.  Chal- 
mers's best  production,  and  we  quote  from  it  that  part  which  re- 
lates to  the  intellectual  malady  of  the  poet,  in  justice  to  the  writer, 
though  we  still  must  wish  tliat  Cowper's  lot  had  fallen  among  friends 
whose  religious  opinions  had  been  of  a  happier  character. 

*  It  appears  to  the  present  writer,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  that  in- 
structive piece  of  biography  published  by  Mr.  Hay  ley,  that  Cowper,  from 
his  infancy,  had  a  tendency  to  erratidns  of  the  mind ;  and  without  ad- 
mitting this  fact  in  some  degree,  it  must  seem  extremely  improbable 
that  the  mere  dread  of  appearing  as  a  reader  in  the  house  of  lords  should 
have  brought  on  his  first  settled  fit  of  lunacy.  Much,  indeed,  has  beea 
said  of  his  uncommon  shyness  and  diffidence,  and  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  history  of  his  early  life  will  justify.  Shyness  and  diffidence  ars 
common  to  all  young  persons  who  have  not  been  early  introduced  into 
company,  and  Cowper,  who  had  not,  perhaps,  that  advantage  at  home, 
might  have  continued  to  be  shy  when  other  boys  are  forward.  But 
had  his  mind  been,  even  in  this  early  period,  in  a  healthful  state,  hs 
must  have  gradually  assumed  the  free  manners  of  an  ingenuous  youth, 
conscious  of  no  unusual  imperfection  that  should  keep  him  back.  At 
school,  we  are  told,  he  was  trampled  upon  by  the  ruder  boys  who  took 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  yet  we  find  that  he  mixed  in  their  amuse- 
ments, which  must  in  some  degree  have  advanced  him  on  a  level  with 
them :  and  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  we  find  hini  associating 
with  men  of  more  gaiety  than  pure  morality  admits,  and  sporting  with 
the  utmost  vivacity  and  wildness  with  Thurlow  and  others,  when  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  he  would  l^ve  been  glad  to  court  solitude  for  ths 
purposes  of  study,  as  well  as  for  the  indulgence  of  his  habitual  shyness, 
if,  indeed,  at  this  period  it  was  so  habitual  as  we  are  taught  to  believe* 
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'  Although,  therefore,  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  common  theories  of 
mania,  to  ascribe  his  first  attack  to  his  aversion  to  the  situation  which 
was  provided  for  hira,  or  to  the  operation  of  delicacy  or  sensibility  on  a 
healthy  mind,  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time,  and  when,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  religions  system  which  he  after- 
wards adopted,  he  was  visited  by  the  first  attack  of  his  disorder,  which 
was  so  violent  and  of  such  a  length  as  tp  put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of 
advancement  in  his  profession.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  on  all  who 
venerate  the  sound  and  amiable  mind  of  Cowper,  the  clearness  of  his 
undei'standing,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning,  to  notice  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances oi*  this  first  attack,  because  it  has  been  the  practice  with 
superficial  observers,  and  professed  infidels,  who  are  now  running  down 
all  the  important  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  under  the  name  of  me* 
tbodism,  to  ascribe  Cowper's  malady  to  his  religious  principles,  and  his 
religious  principles  to  the  company  he  kept.  But  important  as  it  may 
be  to  repel  insinuations  of  this  kind,  it  is  become  less  necessary  sinca 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hayley's  Life,  which  affords  the  most  complete 
vindication  of  Mr.  Cowper's  friends," and  decidedly  proves  that  his* reli- 
gious system  was  no  more  connected  with  his  malady  than  with  his 
literary  pursuits;  that  his  malady  continued  to  return  without  any  im- 
pulse from  either,  and  that  no  means  of  the  most  judicious  kind  were 
omitted  by  himself  or  his  friends  to  have  prevented  the  attack,  if  human 
means  could  have  availed.  With  respect  to  his  friends,  there  can  be 
nothing  conceived-  more  consolatory  to  him  who  wishes  to  cherish  a 
good  opinion  of  mankind,  than  to  contemplate  Cowper  in  the  midst  of 
those  friends,  men  and  women  exquisitely  tender,  kind,  and  disinter- 
ested, animated  by  the  most  pure  benevolence  towards  the  helpless  and 
interesting  sufferer,  enduring  cheerfully  every  species  of  fatigue  and 
privation,  to  administer  the  least  comfort  to  him,  and  sensible  of  nd 
gratification  but  what  arose  from  their  success  in  prolonsng  and  glad- 
dening the  life  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value.' — pp.  oOO,  601. 

Three  volumes  of  translations  briug  up  the  rear  of  this  collection. 
They  contain  Pope's  Homer,  Dryden's  Virgil  and  Juvenal,  Pitt's 
JEneid^  and  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry ;  Francis's  Horace,,Rowe'p  Lucan, 
Grainger's  TibuJlus,  Fawkes's  Tlieocritus,  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Coluthus,  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  Moschus  and  Musaeiis;  Garth's 
Ovid,  Lewis's  Statius,  Cooke's  Hesiod,  Hoole's  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
and  Mickle's  Lusiad.  There  was  at  least  as  much  cause  for  in- 
cluding Cowper's  Homer  as  Pitt's  Virgil;  and  miserably  ignorant 
indeed  must  that  editor  be,  not  merely  of  the  merit  of  books,  but 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  who  could  prefer  Hoole's 
Tasso  to  Fairfax's. 

Upon  comparing  Mr.  Chalmers's  collection  with- Dr.  Anderson's, 
the  advantage  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  The  type  and  paper  are  materially  better, — they  are  as 
good  as  could  be  desired,  and  the  text  is  far  less  incorrect.  But 
the  quantity  of  additional  matter  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
'additional  number  of  volumes  might  seem  to  promise,  and  the 
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omijisiorr  of  Sackville  occasions  a  grit vous  deficiency;  while  it  af- 
fords the  most  undeniable  proof  of  the  editur^s  unfitness  for  his 
task.  It  is  scarcelv  possible  to  conceive  two  persons  performmg 
the  same  work  with  feelings  more  different  than  Dr.  Antleraou 
and  Mr.  Chalmers*  The  former  a  thorough  lover  of  poetry, 
indulgent  to  the  artist  for  the  sake  of  the  art ;  the  latter  a  thorough^ 
paced  professional  critic,  so  entirely  ignorant  of  Iji^  subject  as  to 
fancy  that  Glover  used  no  trochees  in  his  verse,  and  to  clii:*s  Piior, 
Gray,  and  Akenside  in  the  school  of  Spenser,  and  talk  of  lht:ir 
vvrititigs  in  tlie  Speusciian  stanza! 

He  has  told  us  that  '  Poetry  is  the  art  of  pleasing/  We  will  not 
attempt  to  detiue  witli  equal  precision  vihat  criticism  is,  but  we 
will  tell  Mr,  Chalmers  what  it  is  not*  It  is  not  the  art  of  compos- 
ing pompous  sentences  which  swell  like  au  iutiated  bladder,  and  are 
as  empty  as  the  bladder  when  you  prick  them  for  the  meaning.  It 
does  not  consist  in  talking  of  catelectics,  and  trochaics,  and  elisi- 
ons. It  h  not  displayed  by  chasing  out  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score 
words  from  a  poem  contuining  as  many  thousand  lines,  and  coii* 
demnuig  ibem  as  too  familiar  for  heroic  poetry.  It  is  not  the  art 
of  finding  fault.  It  is  not,  whatever  ladies  and  gentlemen  may 
think,  common  to  all  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
modern  education.  It  requires  long  habits  of  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive study,  as  w"ell  as  intuition.  It  may  be  reduced  to  rules; 
but  the  best  rules  will  no  more  make  a  man  a  critic,  than  they  caa 
make  him  a  poet,  painter^  or  musician,  if  the  predisposing  and  innate 
faculty  be  wanting. 

To  good  old  Dr.  Anderson  the  poete  and  the  literature  of  lUs 
country  are  deeply  beholden ;  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
render  this  tribute  of  justice  to  him  while  he  is  Living  to  receive  it. 
Tlie  booksellers^  as  Uieir  predecessors  had  done  with  Dr,  John- 
son's edition,  would  have  begun  the  totlection  with  Cow  ley.  Dr* 
Anderson  prevailed  upon  them  to  include  Home  of  the  earlier  and 
greater  writers,  and  the  four  volumes  which  were  thus  appropnated| 
tlmngh  fewer  than  he  wished  and  were  really  required,  gave  tlie 
collection  its  chief,  almost  its  only  value,  ^Many  of  the  Etiia- 
bethan  poets  were  thus,  for  the  firsit  time,  made  generally  acces- 
sible, and  if  the  good  old  school  of  poetry  has  been  in  some  degree 
revived,  Dr,  Anderson  haa  been  mainly  instrumental  towards  a 
reformation  w  hich  was  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

We  have  spoken  severely  of  Mr,  Chalmers,  not  exactly  meting 

him  with  the  same  measure  wlierewilli  be  has  meted,  for  he  ha« 

"■^ir  measure  at  our  hands.     One  who  shows  so  little  tenderness 

I, errors  of  others  has  no  reason  to  expect  any  for  his  own. 

ic  who  is  convicted  of  incapacity  deserves  to  be  chastised, 

tidier  who  disgraces  himself  in  the  day  of  battle;   be  hat 

4elf  into  a  profesaiou  which  makes  weakness  a  crime. 
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AGR1CULTT7RK, 

An  AocoBBt  ef  the  Grubber;  an  Instrument  recently  •introdvced  into  East 
Lothian,  for  pukerising  the  ground,  and  diminishuig  the  expense  of  <^ultiv»- 
tion.    By  John  Shirreff.    Is.  ^d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Outlines  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan  Vases.  By  Sit  W.  Ha- 
milton.   Royal  iQro.     II.  Is.        ' 

Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scanr 
dinavian  Romances;;  being  an  Abstract  from  the  Book  of  Heroes,  andNib^ 
kingen  Lay,  with  translations  of  Metrical  Tales,  from  the  old  German,  Dar 
oisb,  Swecush,  and  Icelandic  Languages.  With  Notes,  and  Dissertations; 
4to.    31.  ds. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Cbutch  of  Salisbury,  illus- 
trated by  a  Series  of  Ei^ravings  of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  and  Architeo 
Itural  Details  of  that  Edifice:  al^o  Delineations  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 
4|nd  3culptune.  By  John  Britton,  f.S.  A.  Number  I.  Medium  4to.  12s. 
Imperial  4to.  ll.    Crown  folio,  ll.  Ills.  6d,  and  Super-royal  folio,  21.  Ss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

An  Introduction 4»  the  Study  of  Bibliography;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  His- 
torical Memoir  on  the  Public  libraries  of  the  Ancients.  By  Thomas  Hart* 
"A^ell  Home,'  Siib-librariain  to  the  Sorry  Institution.  With  numerous  fao- 
fiimile  Speciitiens  of  early  Printing,  Printers*  Marks,  &c.^Ci  2  vpis.  8vo. 
tl  Ss.  Uoyal  8vo.  51.  5s.  .^ 

Olio  of  Bibliographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  and  Memoranday  original 
aud  selected.     By  Win.  Davis.    12mo.    5s. 

BIOGBAPHF. 

A  Translation  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Memoirs,  Sec  of  Baron  de  Grimm, 
for  the  years  1753  to  1770.    9vols.  8vo.     11. 8s. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  with  Original 
Letters,  and  Meditations  and  Prayers,  selected  from  her  JouruaL  2  vols. 
8vo,     18s.- 

Meraoirs  of  a  celebrated  Literary  and  Poliucal  Character,  from  1^42 
to  175V.     8vo.     7s.  fid. 

~  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  comprising  BiogrB{>hical 
Memoirs  of  William  Bowyer,  printer,  F.  S.  A«  and  many  of  his .  Learned   , 
Friends;  an  incideo^l  View  of  the  orogress  and  advancement  of  literature  ", 
in  this  Kingdom  during  the  last  Century.     By  John  NicKols,  F.S.  A.  VoL 
Vni.  ll.  7s.  with  seven  Portraits. 

Portraits  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  Great  Britain;  with  Biographical  and  ""' 
Historical  Memoirs  of  their  lives  and  Actions.    By  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq. 
Lancaster  Herald.    PartX    Folib^  21. 12s.  6d.    Super-royal  folio,  51  5s. 

BOTANY. 

,An  Epitoine  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Hortus  Eewensis,  for  the  use  of 
Practical  Gardeners;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  Esculent  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew.  By  W.  T.  Alton,  G^r^ 
dener  to  his  Majeiity.    ^vo.    12s. 
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The  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Linnean  System  of  Botany;  illustrated  by 
select  specimens  of  foreign  and  indigenous  Hants.  Part  I^  royal  8vo.  4s.-n 
Coloured  6s. 

Systematic  Arran|L;ement  and  Description  of  the  Hants  of  North  America. 
By  Frederick  PuibU.     U  vols.  8¥0.     11.  i6s. 

CHEMISTRr. 

The  Chemical  Guide  J  or,  Complete  Companion  to  the  Portable  Chest  of 
Chemistry;  containing  full^directions  for  making  and  Uj>mg  all  t,Ue  di&reuc 
Tests  or  R^Avents,  employed  iu  the  Analysis  of  Natural  aud  Airtificiul  Pror 
ducts.     By  Reece  and  Co.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  . 

COMMEBCE.. 

A  Compendium  of  the  I*aws  recently  passed  for  regulating  the  Trade  with 
the  East  Indies;  the  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  on  Goods  imported  and 
exported,  &c.  6ic,  By  Thomas  Thornton,  of  the  East  India  Office^  Custom- 
House.     8vo.     7s, 

Water's  Calculator;  or,  the  Baltic,  American  Merchant,  Ship-owner^  and 
Captain's  Assistant.  Third  Edition,  considerahly  enlarged,  by  J.  Scbofield* 
8vo.     48. 6d. 

The  Value  and  Utility  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  By  J.  L.  yon 
Hess.     From  the  German,  hy  B.  Crusen.     8vo.     6s. 

Review  of  the  Discussion  relating  to  the  Oporto  Wine  Company.     2s.  6d. 

The  Impotiance.of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  Colony,  to  Great  Britain, 
independently  of  the  advantages  it  possesses  as  a  Military  and  Naval  Station, 
By  Richard  Bernard  Fisher,  Esq.     3s. 

CRITICISM. 

The  History  of  Fiction ;  being  a  critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated 
Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest  Greek  Romances,  to  the  Novels  of 
the  present  day.     By  John  Dunlop.     3  vo(s.  post  8vo.  11. 1  Is.  6d. 

"  DRAMA. 

Narensky;  a  new  Serio-Comic  Opera,  ip  Three  Acts.  By  M.  C.  Brown. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Old  Englisli  Plays :  being  a  Selection  of  such  Plays  of  the  early  Dramatic 
Writers,  as  are  not  to  be  found  iu  Dodaley's  or  any  later  Collection.  With 
Notes  and  Biographical  Prefaces. .  Vol.  I.    Svo.    12s.    Royal,  11, . 

Arminius;  or,  the  Deliverance  of  Germany..  By  Charles  Kuight.  Fools- 
cap8vo.    4s. 

The  Woodman's  Hut;  a  Melo-Dramatic  Itomance.     l]vo.     2s. 

Explanations  and  Emendations  of  some  Passages  iu  the  Text  of  Shakespeare, 
and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     By  Martinus  Scriblerus.     2s.  6d. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  James  Kenny,  Esq. 
$vo.     2s.  66, 

The  Drama  Recorded ;  or,  a  list  of  Plays  from  the  earliest  periods  to  tht 
present  time.     12mo.     7s.  6d. 

Intrigue :  a  Comic  Interlude,  in  One  Act.    By  John  Poole,  Esq.     Is.  6d* 

EDUCATIOU. 

The  Expeditious  Arithmetician;  or.  Preceptor's  Arithmetical  Class-Book. 
By  B.  Danhy  and  J.  Long,  of  Hull.     12mo.     7s. 

Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Lancasterian  Schools  Society,  at  a  Meeting 
held  on  the  31st  of  January,  1814,  with  Illustrations  and  Remarks.  By  Jo- 
seph Fox.     §vo.     3s. 

The  Principles  of  Practical  Perspective,  on  Scenographic  Projection ;  coiv 
taiiiing  various  Rules  for  deliueatiug  Designs  on  plane  Surfaces,  and  taking 
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Views  from  Nature.     By  Richard  Browli,  Architect  aqd  Drawing  Master. 
4to.    Parti.    10s. 6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  on  a  System  never  before  published.  By 
George  Gregory,  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Repton.    Ss.  6d. 

Geographical  Exercises  in  the  New  Testament,  describing  the  priucipdl 
Places  in  Judeu,  &c.  with  Maps,  &c.  Designed  by  Wm.  Butler.  5s. 
*  Letters  of  a  Village  Governess,  descriptive  of  Rural  Scenery  and  Manners; 
with  Anecdotes  of  Highland  Children,  displaying  the  Dawnings  of  Youthful 
Geniut,  and  the  Methods  taken  to  improve  it.  By  Eiiz.  Bond.  2  vols.  8vx). 
188.  .  ** 

The  English  Expositor,,  on  a  new  Plan;  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  by 
V^hom  an  Expositor  or  Dictionary  is  used  as  a  Series  of  daily  Lessons.  By 
J.  Lloyd.    2s. 

Letters  addressed  to  two  absent  Daughters.    By  Mrs.  Rundell.     8s. 

Travels  at  Home,  and  Voyages  by  the  Fire-Side ;  for  the  Instruction  and 
Amusement  of  Young  Persons.     2  vols.     6s. 

The  Promoter  of  Expedition  and  Ease;  a  copper-plate  cyphering  Book, 
with  the  Sums  set  on  a  new  System  lately  discovered.  By  Thos.  HarFey.. 
4to.    4s.  6d. 

All  Explanatory  Key  for  the  Use  of  the  Tutor.     Is. 

Prosodia  Graeca;  sive,  Metrorum  Graecorum,  per  Regulas  et  Exerapla,  Ex- 
positio.  In  usum  Studiosae  Juventutis.  Pars  I. — Also  Part  II.  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Versification  of  Homer,  and  the  Use  of  the  Digamnaa  in^his 
Poems ;  to  which  is  subjoined  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad,  with  Notes  illustra- 
tive of  the  Rules  of  Versification.  By  Geo.  Dunbar,  F.R.  S.  E.  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.     5s. 

New  System  of  Teaching  the  Art  of  Writing.     By  J.  Carstair.     8vo.     12s. 
.  Life  and  Death  of  a  Monkey;  or,  the  Village  of  Alten;  a  Tale  for  Young 
Persons.     6s. 

The  Teacher*^  Assistant;  or,  Arithmetician's  Guide.  By  R.S.M.  Thom- 
ion.     12mo. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Chalcographiana :  the  Printseller's  Chronicle  and  Collector's  Guide.  By 
James  Caulrield.    8vo.    15s. — Large  paper,  5l.  5s. 

Practical  Directions  for  Flower-Di*awing,  illustrated  by  coloured  Draw* 
ings.     By  Patrick  Syraes.    4to.     ll.  5s. 

The  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Collection  of  Pictures;  arranged  according  to 
Schools,  and  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Remarks,  and  a  particular  De- 
scription of  each  Picture.  By  W.  Y.  Ottley,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  2l.  12s.  6d. — 
Proofs,  on  India  paper,  5l.  5s. 

The  XVIth  Number  of  the  Gallery  of  Contemporary  British  Portraits, 
containing  Lord  Castlereagh,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Bart. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq.  Robert  Smirke,  Esq, 
R.  A.  with  short  Biogra'pliical  Notices.  11.  5s. — or  Proof  Impressions,  on 
large  paper,  ll.  16s. 

A  C(illection  of  Portraits,  sketched  from  Life,  by  George  Dance,  R.  A» 
and  engraved  by  W.  Daniell,  A.  ll.  A.  Nos.  XL  and  XII.  folio,  ll.  Is. 

Thurston's  Illustrations  A'  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of  the  Corsair.  Royal  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Werner's  Nomenclature  of  Colours,  with  Additions,  arranged  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  highly  useful  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  particularly  to  Zoology,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Morbid  Anatomy;  annexed  to  which  are  Ex- 
amples, selected  from  \vell-kn(iwn  Objects  in  the  Animal^  Vegetable,  and 
Miuerai  Kingdom.    By  Patrick  Symes.     Svo.     I4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
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OBOORAPHT. 

Aocoant  of  Canada.    Qjr  Da?id  Andenon.    8to.     108«  6d. 

■irroar. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  or  General  Bepotitory  of  Hislofy,  Political  and 
Literature,  for  the  Year  181S.    IL 

Jouroais  of  the  Sieges  uodertakeo  by  the  Allies  io  Spain,  in  the  jears  1811 
and  1813,  with  Notes.  By  Brevet  Deuteuant-Colonel  John  T.  Joaes.  Ulns- 
traied  by  Plates.    8vo.     Ids. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Histor^^of  Scotland,  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcnlin 
ni.  or  the^ear  1056,  ioclnding  the  Authentic  History  of  that  Period.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythiant  or 
Ootb«;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  Europe. 
By  John  Pinkerton^    With  a  Plate  and  six  Maps.    2  vols.  Bvo.     11. 16s. 

The  Chronicles  of  Scotland ;  published  from  several  old  Manuflcnpts.'  By 
Robert  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottieb    2  vols.  8vo.    II.  Is. 

History  of  Ireland,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  By 
Stephen  Barlow,  A.  M.    Svols.  8vo.    11.1s. 

A  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages;  comprehending  an  Aoeouotof  the 
State  of  Learning,  from  the  Close  of  the  Ileign  of  Augustus,  to  its  Revival  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century.    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington.    4to.     SL  3a. 

LAW. 

The  Origin,  Object,  and  Operatk)n  of  the  Apprentice  Laws.    8vo.    Ss.'- 
Proofs  of  the  Necessity  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  5th  Elizabetb,  cap.  4. 

commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Apprentices.    8vot. 

Index  to  the  Statutes  at  Large.    By  John  ^thby,  Esq.    4to.     31.  3s. — 

3  vols.  8vo.  3L  6s. 

MATHSlfATrCS.    •  ..... 

Forms  for  the  Ready  Calcohition  of  the  Longitude,  with  thQ  Tables  fub* 
lished  by  Joseph  de  Mendoza  Rios,  Esq.  F.R.S.    Folio.    4s.  ^ .      , 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Geography ;  containing  the  first  Six  Hooka  of  .Eu- 
clid, from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson,  Emeritus  Pro^ssor  of  Mathematics  in  tjie 
University  of  Glfts^w ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  To  which  are 
added.  Book  VII.  mcluding  several  important  Propositions- whi<^  ^re  not  in 
Euclid;  and  Book  VIII.  consisting  of  Practical  Geometry;  also  Book  IX.  of 
Planes  and  their  Intersections;  and  Book  X.  of  the  Geometry  of  Solids.  By 
Thomas  Keith.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  •     ,        ,: 

MEDICIJfE.     .  "' 

Celsus  de  Medicina,  ex  req^nsioue  Targs,  cur^  Adami  Dickinson.  ISmo.  P$. 

Enquiry  into  the  Probability  and  Rdtionality  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Theory  of 
Life.    By  John  Abernethy,  F.R.S.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Diseases  of  Females.  By  Charles  Mansfield  Clarke.  Iflus- 
trated  by  Copper-plates,  Parti,  royal  8 vo.     11.  Is. 

A  Treatise  on  Hernia.  By  Antonio  Scarpa.  Translated  from  the  Italian, 
Ly  John  Henry  Wishart.    Bvo.     16s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  tbe  Venereal  Disease,  particularly  in 
its  exasperated  State.     By  Edward  Geoghesan.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity;  with  Observationk.>on 
the  Rules  for  the  Detection  of  Pretenders  to  Madness.  By  George  Nesse 
Hill.     Bvo.    12s. 

An  Account  of  Baths,  and  of  a  Madeira  House,  at  firistol;  with  a  Draw- 
ing and  Description  of  a  Pulmometer;  and  Cases,  showing  its  Utility  in  ascer- 
taining the  State  of  the  Lungs  in  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  *By  Edw.  Kentish, 
M.D.     Bvo.    3s.  0d. 

Results  of  Experience  in  the  Tteaitttkeat  of  Cas^  t>f  Defective  Utterance, 

from 
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from  Deficiencies  in  the  Roof  of  the  Month,  and  other  Imperfections  and 
Mal-conformationsofthe  Organs  of  Speech.     By  John  Thelwall,  Esq.  6vo,  jis» 

Treatise  on  Hydrocephalus,  or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain.  By  James  Carmichael 
Smyth,  M.D.  F.R  S.    8vo.  .  Cs. 

Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  on  the  Efficacy  of  equable  and  artifieial  Tem- 
perature in  the  Treatment  of  Consumptieo.  By  Thomas  Suctooy  M.D4 
8vo.     28.  • 

An  Index  to  the  Anatomical,  Medical,  Chirurgical,  and  Physioloj^oal  Pafiers 
contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudoi^ 
from  1665  to  1813 ;  chronologically  and  alphabetically  arranged,  with  britf 
Explanatory  Remarks.    4to.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Practical  Account  of  the  Fever  commonly  called  the  Bilious  Remittent,  tt 
it  appeared  in  the  Ships  and  Hospitals  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  with  Gasei 
and  nisseccions.  By  WiHiam  Burnett,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Fleet.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Inflammation,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  general  Doctrines,  PiH 
tholo«:ical  arid  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgery,  .  By  John  Thomson,  M.D, 
F.R.S.E.     Us. 

Practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  System.  By  Wiliiaiii 
Goodlad.    8vo.    7s.  6d.       ' 

Veierinary  Medicine  and  Therapeutics.    By  W.  Peck.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An.  Essay  on.  Medical  Economy,  comprising  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  tbr 
Profession  in  England,  and  the  Outlines  of  a  Plan  calculated  to  give  the  Medi« 
cal  Body  in  general  an  increase  of  Usefulness  and  Respectability,    ds. 

MI N ERA LOOT. 

An  Account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony,  with  Observations  on  the  Origin  df 
Basalt  in  general.  By  J.  F.  Dauhuisson.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  P.  Neili, 
F.R.S.E.  and  F.L.S.  With  a  Map  of  the  Saxon  Erzgeburge,  from  Petri. 
8vo.     9s. 

A  Manual  of  Mineralogy.  By  Arthur  Aikin,  Secretary  to  the  Geoloj^cal 
Society. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Wernerian  Natural  History  Society;  with  19  Engravingt. 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  for  the  Years  1811, 12, 13.     12s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Glances  at  Character.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

Letters  to  Lady  Hamilton,  with  a  Supplement  of  interesting  Letters  by  t 
distinguished  Charactersv;  by  Lord  Nelson.     2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  Is.  ' 

Letters  upon  the  Writings  and  Character  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  By  Madame 
La  Baronne  de  Stael.    8vo.    6s. 

View  of  French  Literature  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.     8vo.    8s. 

A  Narrative  of  tlie  Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Independent  Debating 
Society  in  Liverpool. .  By  John.  Wright,  President.     Is.  6d. 

The  Inquirer,  or  Literary  Miscellany.     Nos.  I.  II.     8vo.     4s.  each. 

Annals  of  the  Poor:  containing  the  DaiVy man's  Daughter,  with  consider-  , 
able  Additions;  the'N^ro  Servant;  and  the  Young  Cottager.  By  the  Rev.  . 
Legh  Richmond,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Turvey.     12mo.    7s. 

Rights  of  Literature;  or  an  Author's  Appeal  to  the  L^islature.  By  Joba 
Britton,  F.S.  A.    8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1813.     12mo.    76. 

The  Edinburgh  EocyclopsBdia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  MisceU 
kneous  Literature.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  IX.  D.  Vol  VII.  Part 
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delitj  and  Veracity  of  the  Author  of  a  Tour  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and 
Alet.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

lustructions  to  Young  Sportsmen ;  to  which  is  added  a  concise  Abridgment 
of  the  principal  Game  Laws.  .  Foolscap  8v<>.     5s. 

The  New  Drawing  Magazine;  being  a  Selection  of  Lessons  calculated  to 
make  the  Art  of  Drawing  -Easy,  and  founded  upoo  the  Principles  of  Geome- 
try and  Perspective.     By  James  Merigot.     Part  IIL     4to.     Ts,  6d. 

Klopstock  and  his  Friends;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Letters,  written  between 
the  Years  1750  and  1803.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  Benger.  8vo. 
iOs.  6d. 

The  School  for  Good  Living;  or,  a  Literary  and  Historical  Essay  on  the 
European  Kitchen :  beginning  with  Cadmus  the  Cook  and  King,  and  conclud- 
ing with  the  Union  of  Cookery  and  Chemistry.     12mo.     6s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1814.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Clavis  Calendaria,  or  a  Compendious  Analysis  of  the  Calendar.  By  Johi 
-Brady,  abridged  by  the  Author.     12mo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Author  of  Junius.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

The  Merchant  and  Shipmaster's  Assistant.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Quarrels  of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for  oar  Literary  History.     By  the 
'  Aathor  of  Calamities  of  Authors.     3  vols.  cr.  8vo.     11.  Is. 

Some  Account  ot'  the  proposed  Improvements  of  the  Western  Part  of  I/)n- 
don.     8vo.     148. 

The  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
Extinct  and  Forfeited  Peerages,  a  List  of  their  Family  Names,  Second  Titles, 
&c.  and  a  Translation  of  their  Mottos,  to  1814.  By  John  Debrett.  18mo. 
2  vols.     11.  4s. 

Public  Disputation  of  the  Students  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  in  Ben- 
gal, before  the  Right  Hon.  LordMinto,  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  and  Vi- 
sitor of  the  College;  together  with  His  Lordship's  Discourse,  Sept,  20th,  181S^ 
8vo.     Ss.  6d.    - 

A  Court  Martial  holden  at  Banrjalore,  March  9th,  1812,  on  Mr.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Macdonald,  of  the  13th  llegiment  Madras  Infantry^  also  on  Lieut. 
H.  Harkness,  of  the  13th  Native  Infantry.     78. 

Phantasm  of  an  University,  with  Prolegomena;  in  which  the  Defects  of  oiir 
University  Systems  are  exposed,  and  a  new  Arrangement  of  the  Sciences  is 
given.     By  C  Kelsall,  Esq.     5l.  5s. 

Anecdotes  of  Music,  Historical  and  Biographical ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Daughter.     By  A  Burgh,  A,  M.     12mo.    ll.  Hs.  6d. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Electro-Chemistry.  By  George  John  Sinser 
8vo.     16s. 

An  Essay  on  Light  and  Vision,  with  Directions  for  the  proper  Application 
of  Glasses  to  defective  Sights.     ByJohn  Bywater.     5s. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  Atomic  Theory  and  Electrical  Phenomena. 
By  Wm,  Higgins,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  and  M.  R.  LA.    8vo.    6s. 

NOVELS. 

Love  and  War:  an  Historical  Romance,     By  Alex.  Stiveu.     12mo.     123. 

Morton  :  a  Novel.  By  Marg.  CuUen,  Author  of  Home.  3  vols.  *  l?ino 
18s.  .  ^  '' 

The  Scotchwoman.     By  Antony  Fred.  Holstein.     3  vols.     12mo.     15^. 

The  Vaults  oF  Lepaiito :  a  Romance.  By  T.  R.  Tuckett,  Eso  3  vol« 
12mo.     15s.  ^'  *^' 

The  Waoderer;  or.  Female  Difiiculties.  By  ^he  Author  of  Evelina,  Ceci- 
lia, and  Camilla.    5  vols.     12mo.     2!.  2s, 
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Conviction ;  or,  She  is  Innocent :  a  Novel,  By  Ann  of  Swansea.  5  T6lf. 
12ino.     11.  7s.  6d. 

Spanish  Guitar :  a  Tale.     By  Eliz.  Isahella  Spence.     12mo.     3s. 

The  Victim  of  Intolerance;  or,  the  Hermit  of  Killarney:  a  Catholic  Tale. 
By  Robert  Torrens,  Major  in  the  Royal  Marines.     4  vols.     12mo:     11. 

Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra:  a  Narrative  founded  on  History.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  Patriarchal  Times.     2  vols.     12s. 

The  Cabronazos;  or,  a  Spaniard  in  London.     2  vols.     12mo.     14s, 

Rosanne;  or,  a  Father's  Labour  Lost.  By  Laetitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  3  vols. 
11.  7s. 

Mansfield  Park.  By  the  Author  of  Sense  and  Sensibility,  and  Pride  and 
Prejudice.    3  vols.     12mo.     18s. 

^  PHILOLOGY". 

M^thode  Pratique,  pour  apprendre  facilement  la  Langue  Anglaise  d'aprbi 
■Siret,  Parquet,  Cobbet,  et  autres.  Nouvellement  arrang^e  et  augmcnt6e.  Par 
George  Hodgkins.    6s. 

Exercises  on  French  Grammar.     By  Lewis  Catty.     12mo.    5s. 

A  French  Dictionary,  on  a  Plan  entirely  new;  wherein  all  the  words  are  so 
arranged  and  divided  as  to  render  their  Pronunciation  both  easy  and  accurate: 
with  an  Index  of  the  most  difficult  Words.     By  W.  Smith,  A.  M.     8s.  6d. 

Analysis  of  the  Formation  of  the  Radical  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb.  By 
George  Dunbar.    8vo.     3s. 

Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language :  chiefly  regarding  the  Local  Dialect  of 
London  and  its  Environs.  By  Sam.Pegge,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  The  Second  Edition, 
enlarged  and  corrected.  To  which  is  added,  a  Supplement  to  the  Provincial 
Glossary  of  Francis  Grose,  Esq.     8vo.     12s. 

.  Rabenhorst's  Dictionary  of  the  Gennati  and  English  Languages :  in  Two 
Parts.    ByG.  H.Noehden,  LL.D.  Ph   D.    square  12mo.     ll.  Is. 

Compendious  Hebi^w  Dictionary.  By  J.  Robertson,  corrected  by  Nahum 
Joseph.     12mo.     14s. 

.  Hermes  Scythicus;  or,  the  Radical  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages to  the  Gothic;  illustrated  from  the  Moreo-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Francic,  Alemannic,  Suio-Gothic,  Islandic,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Historical  Proofs  of  the  Scythian  Origin  of  the  Greeks.  By 
John  Jamieson,D.D.  F.  R.S.E.  F.S.A.S.     8vo.     12s. 

Rules  for  Pronouncing  and  Reading  the  French  Language.  By  the  lUv. 
Israel  Worsley.     12mo.     2s.  bound. 

Syntactical  Examination;  or.  Questions  and  Examples  adapted  to  the  Syn- 
tax of  the  Latin  Grammar,     l^mo.    2s. 
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The  Prospects  of  Africa,  and  other  Poems.     By  James  Jennings.     5s. 

Tixall  Poetry,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Arthur  CliflFurd,  Esq.  4to. 
31.  2s. — royal,  31.  8s. 

The  Doge's  Danghtfer:  a  Poem,  io  Two  Cantos.  By  Edward  Loid  Thur- 
low.     Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Orlando  in  Roncesvalles:  a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.  By  J.  H.  Merrival^, 
Esq.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

The  English  and  Latin  Poems  of  Thomas  Gray:  with  Critical  Notes,  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  B.  A.  of  Oriel  College- 
Oxford,     8vo..     18s. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Gray:  to  which  are  subjoined  Extracts,  Philological, 
Poetical,  and  Critical,  from  the  Author's  Original  Manuscripts.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  James  Mathias.     2  vols,  royal  4to.     71.  7s. 

Specimens  of  th«  Classio  Poets,  in  a  Chronological  Series,  from  Hon>er  to 
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Tryphiodomiy  translated  into  English  Verae»  and  illustrated  by  BkgraBhicil 
and  Critical  Notices.  By  Charles  Abraham  Elton,  Author  of  a  Traoslatiou  of 
Hesiod.     3  vols.    8to.    ll.  16s. 

Poems  on  Various  Occasions.    By  the  Bev.  W.  Fernyhoogh,  B.  A..  8ro.  9i» 

Anacreon  in  Dublin.    8yo.    8s. 

Tales,  iroiuted  in  English  Verse,  by  La  Fontaine.    3  vols.    ISmo.     ISs. 

The  Orphans:  or,  the  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross:  a  Metrical  JEtoinaooe.  8v<k 
7s.  6d. 

The  Paradise  of  Coquettes :  a  Poem,  in  9  parts.     8vo.    9s. 

Ariadne :  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts.    By  Edward  Lord  Thurlow.     8vo.    48. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  and  B- 
lustrations,  by  Charles  fiadham,  M.  D.     8vo.    14s. 

The  Terrors  of  Imagination,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  W.  Smith.    8vo.    6s. 

Mansion  of  Drymnagh :  a  Tale  of  Erin,  in  two  Cantos.    By  M.  W.  Uarts- 
tonge,  Esq.    8vo.    7s. 

A  new  Edition  of  Klopstock's  Messiah.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  of 
Liverpool.    3  vols.     ISmo. 

The  Exile  of  Elba:  a  Poem  on  the  Annihilation  of  Napoleon  Boonapaffte's 
Dynastv.    8vo.    3s. 

St.  ^Hans,  or  the  Cursing  Wall :  a  Poem,  in  Five  Cantos.    By  Charlotte 
Wardle.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Regent  and  the  King;  or  a  Trip  from  Hartwell  to  Dover:  a  Poem: 
8vo.     2s. 

Buonaparte :  a  Poem.    By  Lord  Byron.     Is.  6d. 

A  Song  of  Triumph.     By  William  Sotheby,  Esq.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Commemoration  of  Reynolds,  in  two  parts ;  with  Notes  and  other 
Poems.    By  Martin  Archer  Sbee,  Esq.  R.  A.     Foolscap  8vo.    ds. 

Individuality;  or,  the  Causes  of  Reciprocal  Misapprehension:  a  Poem  in 
nx  Books :  illustrated  by  Notes.    By  Martha  Ann  Sellon.    Bvo,    13s. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen :  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.  By  Mrs.  Ghrant, 
of  Loggan.    8vo.     8s. 

Moonshine:  consisting  of  Remarks  in  Verse  on  various  Subjects,  and  on 
Part  of  England  and  Wales.     2  vols.    8vo.     II.  Is. 

Poems ;  ur  Miscellaneous  Metricals.    By  P.  Taylor.     12rao.    6s. 

Christian  Conqueror;  or,  Moscow  burnt,  and  Paris  saved.     8vo.     Is.  Gd. 

POLITICS   AND   POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Causes  of  the  Poverty  of  Nations.    By  W.  Dawson.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Elements  of  Political  Science.  By  John  Craig,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo. 
ll.  lis.  6d. 

De  PEsprit  de  Conqu6te  et  de  lUsurpation.  Par  Benjamin  de  Constant- 
Rebecqiie.     Bvo.    8s.  6d. 

Historical  Sketches  oT  Politics  and  Public  Men,  for  the  Year  1813.  Princi- 
pal subjects:  Ministerial  and  Party  Changes  during  the  Year — ^Princess  of 
Wales— The  Catholic  Question — Renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter — Finances 
— Campaign  in  the  Peninsula — Campaign  in  the  North  and  in  Germany — 
America.    8s. 

The  Political  Memento ;  or  Extracts  from  the  Speeches,  during  the  last  six 
years,  of  near  a  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  on  the  Policy,  Conductj^  and  prqbable  Result  of  the  War. 
8vo.     15s. 

Offerings  to  Buonaparte.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  . 

Thoughts  on  various  Charitable  and  other  Institutions,  and  on  the  best 
Mode  of  conducting  them.  To  which  is  subjoined,  an  Address  to  the  Females 
of  the  rising  Genefation.     By  Catherine  Cappe.    8vD«    ds. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House,  in  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  held  on 
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Wednesday  the  SSd  of  Marcb,  1814,  for  the  Parpose  of  considering  Propor 
sitions  by  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  and  to  discoss  a  Motion  of  Mr.  Hamd's.    8fo.    9s. 

Debates  at  the  East  India  House,  in  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  held  on 
Wednesday  the  5th  of  April,  by  Adjoornment,  relative  to  the  Exfedlmcy  of 
granting  an  Augmentation  to  the  Salary  of  the  Directors.    8vo.    5s.  • 

Observations  on  the  Effect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  and  Fall  in  th(| 
Prioe  of  Com,  en  the  Agricultore  and  general  Wealth  of  the  Coontry.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  East  India  CoU 
lege.     8vo.     2s. 

Observations  on  an  intended  Proposition  to  the  Legislature,  in  Re^rd  to  a 
new  Arrangement,  as  to  limiting  the  Price  of  Corn.  By  Tbos.  Stricltland, 
A.M.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Of  Buonaparte  and  ithe  Bourbons,  and- the  Necessity  of  rallying  round  our 
Legitimate  Princes  for  the  Safety  of  France,  and  that  of  Europe.  By  F.  A« 
de  Chateaubriand.     4s. 

A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws.    By  the  Ear!  of  Lauderdale.    8vo.    3s. 

The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton,  on  the  Subject  ef  Jtha 
Corn  Laws ;  delivered  in  a  numerous  and  respectable  Af eeting  of  the  County 
of  East  Lothian,  held  at  Hadington,  on  the  3d  of  March,  i'814,  and  pub^ 
fished  at  the  Request  of  that  Meeting.    8vo.    26. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  on  varioas  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering*. 
8vo.    9s. 

An  Original  View  of  the  Night  of  Treason.  By  the  Rev.  Frederic  Tbrusr 
ton,  M.  A.    8vo.    Ss.  ^ 

The  Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy;  containing  the  Doctrines,  DutieSyr 
Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Cnristian  Religion.    8vo.     7s. 

A  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen,  sinee  the 
Reformation.    By  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  M.  D^    2  vols.     Svo.     ll.  5s. 

Rural  Discourses.  By  WilHam  Clayton.  8vo.  10s»6d.  12mo.  2  vols.. 
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Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  concerning  Gogue.    By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.    6s» 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Magi,  and  the  Star  which  directed  their  way.  A 
Hulsean  Prize  Essay.     By  J.  C»  Franks.    8vo.    3s. 

A  Valedictory  Address,  delivered  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  on  Tuesday,  May  17th,  1814.  By  George 
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Address  to  the  Rev.  Eusuu^  Carey,  January  19th,  1814,  on  his  designation 
as  a  Christian  Missionary  to  India..  By  Robert  Hall,,  A.  M.  of  Leicester. 
8vo.  .  l;i.  6d. 

The  Fathers  of  the  English  Churcb,  or  a  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the 
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«vo.    "41,  18s.  fid. 

Sermons..   By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.    Svo.  12s. 

Free  Thoughts  upon  Methodists,  Actors,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Stage^ 
By  Robert  Mansel.     8vo.    9s.  . 
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The  Infiuence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessities  of  the  Poor* 
Bjr  the  Rev,  Thomas  Ciialraere,  Kiimany.     Is. 

TOPOGRAPUT. 

The  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Dover,  and  of  Dover  Castle  :  with  a 
short  Account  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lyon,  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  Doi^er*   .9  vob.  4to.  18  plates. 

A  History  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge ;  including  Notices 
relating  to  the  Founders  and  Eminent  Men.  By  G.  Dyer,  A.  B.  Illustrated 
by  32  Engravings.     2  vols.  8vo.     21.  2s. — royal  3i.  3s. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland;  comprising  Specimens  of 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  other  Vestiges  of  former  Ages.  Together 
with  Illustrations  of  remarkable  Incidents  in  Border  History  and  Traditioa. 
By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.     Part  VII.     4to.     10s.  6d. 

The  Plymouth,  Ptymout4i  Dock,  and  Stonehouse,  Greneral  Directory* for ' 
1814.     idmo.     2s. 

A  Survey  of  the  Road  from  Calais  to  Paris.  By  L.  Hebert,  Geograpbery 
and  G.  Duponr,  Engineer,    lioyal  8vo.     14s. 

A  Picture  of  Paris,  being  a  complete  guide  to  all  the  Public  Buildings, 
Places  of>Amusement,  and  Curiosities  in  that  Metropolis;  accooDpaDied  with 
six  different  Routes  from  the  Coast  to  Paris.     With  Plates.     ISoao.     68. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

•  Sentimental  Journey  through  Margate  and  IlasliDgti.     12mo.     5s. 

A  Voyage  Round  the  World  in  the  Years  1803,  4,  5,  and  6;  performed  by. 
Order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Alexander  the  First,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
Ship  Neva.     By  Urey  Lisiansky,  Captain  in  tfie  Russian  Navy.    ■.4to.     Si.  Ss^ 

A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels;  forming  a  complete  History 
of  the  Origiu  and  Progress  of  Di:$covery,  by  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  earliest, 
ages  to  the  preetent  Time.  By  John  Pinkerton.  Embellished  witit  900  £n« 
gravings ;  complete  in  17  vols.    4to.     351.14s. 

Letters  on  Iixiia.  By  Maria  Graham.  With  nine  Etchings  and  a  Map  of 
the  North  of  India.     8vo.     14s. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Arsenne 
Thiebault  de  Berneaud.     8vo.     9s. 

Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  across  the  iVmericaii  Con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Performed  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Years  1804,  1805,  and  180&.  By  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  Published  from  the  Official  Report,  and  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the. 
Route,  and  other  Maps.     In  one  vol.  4to.     2\.  12^.  6d, 

A  Voyage  Hound  Great  Britain,  undertaken  in  the  Summer  of  the  Year 
1813;  and  commencing  from  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall.  By  Richard  Ayton. 
With  a  series  of  Views  illustrative  of  the  Character-and  prominent  Features 
of  the  Coast,  drawn  and  engraved  by  William  Daniell,  A.  R.  A.  No.  IVv  Im- 
perial 4to.     10s.  6d. 

Sir  William  Stanley's  Garland;  containing  his  twenty-one  year-a  travelf. 
through  most  parts  of  the  World,  and  his  safe  return  to  Latham  Hall.  8fo. 
and  4to. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  parts  of  the  World  during  the  Years  180S, 
4^  5,  6,  and  7.     By  G.  H.  Von  Langsdorff.     Vol.  II.     4lo.     ll.  ITs.  6d. 
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INDEX 

TO  tHE 

ELEVENTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW: 

A. 

ADAMS  (William),  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  347 — accounfof  his  treat- 
*  '  ment  of  ectropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  348,  349 — catses  that 
were  treated  by  him,  350 — successful  operations  at  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, 352—354. 

Adam'i  Death,  poetically  described,  86,  87- 

Adolpkus  {John),  speech  on  the  case  of  the  ship-builders^  &c.  215. 

AgrkuUurey  remarks  on  the  modern  improvements  in,  3199  3tO. 

Albion,  ship  of  war,  report  of  th6  surveying  officers  of  Chatham  yard 
upon,  '236,  237,  note. 

Aleutian  Islands,  productions  of,  288 — depopulation  of,  288,  289 — suf- 
ferings of  the  Aleutian  hunters,  298. 

Andaman  Islands,  whence  peopled,  60 — character  of  the  islanders,  ib. 

Anderson  (Dr.)  comparison  of  his  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  with  that 
of  Mfi  Chalmers,  503,  505, 

Antiquities  (Popular)  utility  of  inquiries  into,  259^  260. 

Ariosto^s  Orlando  Furioso,  remarks  on,  31,32— versification  of  Ariosto, 
32 — remarks  on  Berni's  Rifacdmenta  of  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  ib» 

Avasaxa  Mount,  description  of  at  midnight,  111,  112. 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  history  of,  190 — discovery  of,  193, 194 — 
formation  of  a  new  island  in  1811,  195,  196 — climate  and  produc- 

•  tions  of  the  Azores,  196 — Caldeiras  or  boiling  springs,  197— principal 
towns  and  population  of  St.  Michael's,  196 — description  of  Fayal,  197 

'    — of  Terceira,i6. — strictures  on  the  execution  of  the  work,  199 — 203. 

B. 

Badham  (Dr.)    See  Juvenal,  , 

Bancroft  (Dr.)  Researches  on  permanent  colours,  203— divisions  of  co- 
lours, 204 — mordants  for  fixing  colours,  205 — cause  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  colours  explained,  20o— colour  of  indigo  dependant  on  its 
different  degrees  of  oxygenizatiou,  206,  207 — Rouge  vegetale,  whence 
obtained,  207 — the  finest  purples  obtained  from_  lichens,  ift. — purple 
from  gold,  208 — antiquity  and  art  of  calico  printing,  208,  209 — scar- 
let colours  whence  obtained,  210 — dying  Morocco  leather  scarier, 
210,  211 — experiments  with  Prussian  blue,  211 — bleaching  with  mu- 
riatic acid  injurious  to  cloth,  212 — dye  from  madder,  ib; — from  Bra- 
sil  wood  and  logwood,  ^213 — ink,  how  deprived  of  blackness,  214 — 
recipes  for  inks,  i6. — black  dyes,  ib. 

Bats  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  account  of,  69» 

Beggars  Opera,  remarks  on, 400. 

Bello  (Francesco),  remarks  on  the  Mambriano  of,  22. 
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BenecentOf  idol  of,  notice  of,  269. 

Bernadotte,  strictures  on  tbe  conduct  of,  123. 

Berfir%  Uifaccimento  of  Ariosto  s  Orlando  InnamoratOy  observations  ob, 

32. 
J^.(M.)  filcmoircsur  la  R^txion  et  la  Polfirisation  de  ia  lAunierey  42-^ 

ana^ly&i^  of  bis  experiments,  with  remarks,  47 — 51. 
^irch-treep  various  uses  of,  301,  302. 
BUeo(  a  serpent,  extraordinary  cure  of,  69  and  note. 
BUfiching  with  muriatic  acid,  injui^ious  to  cloth,  212. 
JSpccaci^^  origin  of  bis  works,  ii2 — strictures  on  his  Latin  style,  ib, — anij 
/on  hi$  pfcameron^  23,  24 — cfiar^cter  of  l|is  sucjcesso^.ip  the  art  of 

.  ^tpyy-tellii?g,  24. 
Bodmr's  Noah,  observations  on,  79- 

Brand  {}ohn\  Popular  AtfiiquiticSf  by  Mr.  Ellis,  259— the  utility  of  inr 
quiries  into  popular  antiquities,  ii.  26O — many  of  our  ancient  cusr 
tonas  vestiges  of  Paganism,  26 1 — remarks  on  the  witches,  wizards,  an4 
fairies  of  elder  tipies,  262, 263 — antiquity  and  origin  of  the  first  inhar. 
hit^nts  of  Spain,  263,  264 — faculty  of  the  Arabs  in  discovering  water 
at  a  distance,  264 — incombustible  Spaniard,  ib, — foolish  custoios,  why 
permitted,   265 — excommunication  of  noxious   insects,   iS,  266— 
witchcraft  in  Lancashire,  266 — magijC  of  the  ancients,  267 — of  the 
Scandinavians,  ib.  268 — the  Hercynian  forest,  why  coo^icjered  as  the 
haunt  of  supernatural  beings^  268,  269 — account  of  the  ^dolefBe- 
nevento,  269-T-witchcraft  of  modern  Greece,  270 — state  of  witci^craft 
in  the  piiddle  ages,  271,  272 — persecutions  of  the  \yaldenses,.273, 
274-^rules  for  discovering  witches,  275 — execution  of  persons  in  New 
-Kngland,  for  withcraft,  276,  277 — execution  often  persons  in  Engr 
land,  in  1716, 277 — medical  charms,  ib,  278 — origin  of  Twelfth-day, 
and  the  manner  of  observing  it  in  Gloucestershire,  279f  280 — legend  of 
the  three  kings,  281 — curious  custom  in  the  Highlands  of  Scptland, 
on  ^lay-day,  281,  282 — May-day,  how  observed  in  England,  282 — 
demolition  of  May-poles,  283 — observances  on  Whitsunday,  283— 
curious  superstition  in  Cornwall  at  Christmas,  283 — other  custoim 
still  preserved^  284— remarks  on  the  executioi)  of  the  work,  279-r 
285.. 
Bourbon  (Duke  oO,  regent  of  France,  administration  of,  146.     . 
Brasiltoood,  origin  of  its  name,  213 — dye  obtained  from  if,  ib, 
Brewster  (Dr.)  Treatise  on  Philosophical  Instruments,  &c.  48 — analysis 
of,  with  remarks  on  his  experiments  on  the  refractive  powers  of  fluid 
and  soft  substances,  54 — 56. 
Brunetto  Latiniy  character  of  the  poetry  of,  8. 

Bushy  (Dr.)  Translation  of  Lucretius,  88 — its  pompous  introd taction,  ib. 
93,  94 — remarks  on  his  life  of  Lucretius,  94, 95 — extracts  from  his 
version,  with  remarks,  96 — 103. 
Bf/rom,  rhyming  propensitiiBs  of,  491 — his  poem  oi  ^  Carel^  CkaUenC 

probably  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  491 — 493. 
Byron  (Lord),  Corsair  and  Lara,  poeins,  428 — ^scene  of  the  Corsair,  ib, 
—plan  of  the  poem,  with  extracts,  429—443 — analysis  of  Lara,  with 
specimens,  452 — critical  remarks  on  the  two  poems,  452 — 454>. 
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c.  '■-•'-■■.■ 

Calico  Printing,  antiquity  and  art  of,  208,  209-  '^    "        ' 

Calonne  (M.)  placed  at  the  h^d  of  the  French  fiiftltices,'' 1 67-^*955- 
missed,  170— and  succeeded  by  Necker,  171. 

Chalmers  (Alexander),  Works  of  the  English  Pdets,  480-7-<)iialifloations 
of  the  editor,  and  remarks  on  the  rulds  byivhich  th<i  ^eliscfiliJtr  "was: 
lnade»  48 J,  482 — remarks  on  his  definition  of  poetry,  483—504-— 
and  on  his  edition  of  Chaucer,  483 — Chaucer,  why  notjDopular,  VJ* 
484 — on  the  edition  of  Skclton,  484 — remarks  on  the  poets  ohilt ted, 
485 — 488 — analysis  of  the  subsequent  volumes,  4S6,  eiseq.^dYi'St^ 
tacter  of  Churchill  vindicated,  489— flat  arguments  of  tire  editbr  to 
Grainger's  Sugar-cane,  489,  490 — rhyming  propensities  of  Byrbmj 
491 — '  Careless  Content/  a  poem  of  Hyrom's,  probably  of  the  Elizii- 
bethan  age,  49I — 493 — remarks  on  Mr.  Chalmers's  Life  of  Cbatt(>r- 
ton,  493 — 495 — stupid  imitation  of  Gilbert  Cooper's  epitapfh' oh  his 
child,  495,  496— anecdotes  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  496— extract  from 
Smart's  Song  of  David,  497 — character  of  Glover's  Leoni da's  and 
Athenais,  497, 498 — last  hours  of  Scott  of  Am  well,  500— character 
of  Mason,  502 — extract  on  the  character  of  Cowpcr,  502,  503 — 
comparative  merits  of  Dr.  Andei-son's  and  Mr.  Chalmers's  collections 
of  British  Poets,  504,  505. 

Charms  (medical),  remarks  on,  27 7j  278. 

Chatterton,  remarks  on  thc/life  of,  493 — 495. 

Chaucer,  why  a  popular  poet,  480,  481. 

Chinese  literature,  progress  of,  in  France,  332, 333 — inutility  of  HagerV 
pretended  Chinese  works,  333 — labaurs  of  Montucci  in  Prussia,  ih, 
-^of  Khiproth  at  Halle,  ih.  334 — Chinese  literature  cultivated-  at  thtf 
East  India  College,  Hertford,  ib, — labours  of  Mr.  Weston,  335 — 
account  of  thfe  early  histories  of  China,  343 — 346* 

Choiseul  {Duke  of;,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  administration  of,  154 — 
157. 

Christmas,  superstitious  practice  at,  in  Cornwall,  283. 

Churchill,  character  of,  vindicated,  489- 

Clalron  (Mademoiselle)  character  of  her  performance,  403. 

Classic  Poets,  remarks  on  the  translations  of,  88 — Virgil,  Terence,  i&c* 
t6.— i'lautus,  j^.-^Catullus,  ib, — Horace,  Propertius,  Persius,  and 
^lartial,  89 — Lucan,  ib.  9O— Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Claii- 
dfan,  91 — Lucretius,  92- 

Coleridge  {S:T.)  The  RemOrse,  a  trsLgedy,  177 — remarks  on  the  riii?ta- 
physical  system  of  the  Lake  Poets,  178 — 182 — plau  of  the  tragl*dy^ 
with  extracts,  183 — 187 — concluding  remarks,  188. 

Colours,  permanent*     See  Bancroft. 

Cundamine,  (M.  de)  anecdote  of,  415. 

Confucius,  works  of,  by  -J.  Marshman,  3S2-*-spdcimens  of  his  transla- 
tion, with  remarks,  337,  338— catalogue  of  his  works,  339— speci- 
men of  his  Ta-hio,  or  Great  Science,  340 — genealogy  of,  340,  341 — 
was  the  restorer  of  Chinese  literature,  347. 

C^/e/*  (Gilbert),  epitaph  of,  on  an  infant  son^  stupidly  imitated  ia 
•English,  495.  «- 
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Coralf  bank  of,  discovered,  333. 
ComeUUy  remarks  on,  403,-404. 
ConxBaUf  superstitious  practice  in,  at  Christmas,  263.. 
Camper  (William),  on  the  character  of,  502,  503. 
CrooMtt^  two  species  of,  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  6l. 
CrapMy  rotation  of,  benefit  of,  329. 

Ctutcms  rude,  of  the  Nicobar  islanders,  6l*— many  of  our  ancient  cus- 
'  toms,  vestiges  of  paganism,  26l — foolish  customs,  why  peraiited,  265, 

D.        ' 

Dantcy  character  of,  10 — probable  origin  of  his  Inferno^  ibid. — speci- 
mens, with  remarks,  11,  12 — remarks  on  the  entrance  into  his  Far- 
gitorio,  13,  14— contrast  between  his  Inferno  and  Pui^atorio,  15 — 
Dante  to  be  judged  by  himself  alone,  ibid.  l6. 

D*4rHa}fs  (Madame),  JVanderer^  123 — popularity  of  her  early  pieces, 
,  124— cffefects  of  the  Wanderer,  124,  125 — criticism  on  one  of  her 
novels  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  125 — plan  of  the  tale,  with  remarks^  on 
its  characters,  126—130. 

Dory  (Sir  Humphry)  Agricultural  Chemistry^  318 — effects  of  modern 
agricultural  improvements  considered,  31 9-— plan  of  the  work,  320 — 
circulation  of  the  sap  explained,  320,  321 — sugar  made  from  starch, 
321,  322 — quantity  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by  different  sub- 
stances, 322 — directions  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  323,  324— dark 
soils,  why  more  fertile,  325 — improvement  of  soils,  i5ic{. — manures, 
526,327 — 329— benefit  of  rotation  of  crops,  322— table  of  parts  of 
nutritive  matter  afforded  by  an  acre  of  the  most  productive  grasses, 
330<^discovery  of  some  mistakes,  331. 

Denis  ^Madame,  niece  of  Voltaire),  anecdotes  of,  417»  418, 

Diseases,  treatment  of,  among  the  Nicobar  islanders,  62. 

Dubois,  minister  of  France  under  the. Regent  Orleans,  142— -created 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  Cardinal,  144 — his  death,  145. 

E. 

East  India-built  Shipping,  minutes  of  evidence  on,  215— remarks  On, 
217 — proof  that  the  introduction  of  East  India  teak-built  ships  will 
not  ruin  the  establishments  of  the  Thames  ship-builders,  ^43 — -952. 

Ectropium,  or  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  cases  of  succ6ssf\il  treatn^ent  of, 
348—350. 

Etymology  of  modern  Greek  words  considered,  476— 478. 

£j:C(;m?7?f^mca^io/t  of  noxious  insects,  265,  266. 

Eycy  diseases  of.     See  Adams. 

F. 

Fazio  degl  'Uberti,  remarks  on  the  Dettamondo  of,  25. 

Finlandy  ancient  state  of,  108 — originally  possessed  by  the  Laplanders, 
109 — population  of,  111 — habits  of  the  people  of  Finmark,  1^5— 
division  of  the  coast  of  Finland  along  the  Frozen  Ocean,!  13.  - 

Fisheries  of  Norway,  notice  of,  122. 

Fontenelk^  character  and  anecdotes  of,  412,  413. 

trance,  history  of,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  138r-icharac^  of 
Madame  Maiotenpn,  ibid, — state  of  the  Frencb  court  at  the- end  of 

Lewis 
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Lewis  XIV/s  reign,  ibid.l39, 140 — fortitude  .and  excellent  cbafairter 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  139 — dissipated  regency  <if  4be  Uttki^of 
Orleans,  141 — Promotion  of  Dubois,  142 — in&tufOtiQtJ^of  therPari- 
sians  by  the  Mississipi  scheme,  ibid,  143-^ Dubois  creM^  Anch- 
bishop  of  Cambray  and  a  Cardinal,  144 — his  death,  145^^deatb  and 
character  of  the  Regent,  t^irf. — administraition  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 146^ — accession  of  Lewis  XVk  to  the  throne,  i&iU^— hisdebauche* 
ries,  147 — 149 — administration  of  Cardinal  Eleuryj  148^150-^' 
losses  of  France  during  the  seven^years'  war,  151^ — extravagance  and  ^ 
dissipations  of ,  Lewis,  152 — disputes  in  the  French  church,  153— t 
administration  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  154^— iSiT— reflections  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits,  155—1^ — introduclion  of  the  Countess 
du  Barri  at  court,  158 — character  of  Lewis  XV[,  159— administra- 
tion of  Maurcpas,  Turgot,  and  Malesherbes,  l60,  1^1 -i-a b uses  prer 
Valentin  France,  l6l — administration  of  Ncckcr,  153—165,  Lfio — 
he  his  succeeded  by  M.  de  Calonne,  l6r^clrcamslauc(,'s  that  pre- 
saged a  ^evolution,  l68— adventure  of  the  Cai'dinal  de  Rohaii,  and 
the  necklace,  169 — Calonne  dismissed,  17O — Necker  replaced  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  171 — ferment  of  the  French  on  the  formation  of 
the  States-general,  171,  172 — causes  of  the  French  revolution,  17S, 
173 — the  influence  of  the  philosophers,  in  producing  that  ^vent, 
considered,  173 — 177. 
Pre^zi,  remarks  on  the  Qufldritrgio  of,  25.  «  -  . 

G,  -        "      ■'.•■    '[-' 

Gait  (John),  Tragedies  of  Maddalen,  &c.  33 — strictures  on  ]ns  boldness, 
ib. — on  the  plot  of  Maddalen,  with  specimens,  34: — 56— »stric-tures  on 
his  Agamemnon,'  Clytemnestra,  and  Antonia,  37, 38 — and  OQ^^is.Lady 
Macbeth,  38 — 40 — concluding  remarks,  41 :. 

G<wffer's  Death  of  Abel,  why  popular,  78,  7^.     ■    *^     '--  •   ^    i 

Gingttent  (P.  L.)  Histoire  Uttcraire  d^ Italic^  origm  >nd^:desi'gn  of,  1. 
See  Itcdj/,  Literary  History  of. 

Gloucestershire,  curious  customs  in,  on  Twelfth  Day,  279?  280. 

Glover's  Leonidas  and  Athenais,  strictures  on,  497,  498, 

Grasses,  table  of  nutritive  matter  afforded  by,  330. 

Graitan  (Mr.)  encomium  of,  on  Dean  Kir\yan>  eloquence,  1'34. 

Gray  ^hdmas)  Works  of,  by  Mr.  Mathias,  304 — remarks  on[  the  indis- 
criminate publication  of  all  his  MSS.  304— 307— -3 11  ,,'312— on  .his 
knowledge  of  "Katural' History,  307,  308— charagler  of  his  Notes  on 
the  classics,  309,  310 — on  Mason's  edition  of  hb."Wcks',J^)''3,^^^3^ 
anecdotes  of  Gray — his  antipathy  to  ihfidets,  '315,  3l6— opinion  of 
Gray  on  Encyclopedias,  317 — remarks  on  his  partiality  for  Italian 
poets,  and  on  the  decline  of  tiite  ih-EnglaA^jfor  the  literature  of 

•  Italy,- 317,  318.         ■    ■  :=:•  -  ^■'■^    ■■-  -■  :^  :  ■"  -  J-:    '.•^.  ■  ■ 
Gi^^e  (Modem)  Ikeratutfe  of. — Se& 'Leake.  7    !         * 
Grimm  et  Diderot. — CorrespondiUiee  lAttirairk,  )S99— remark  on  -the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  400 — distinction  be^4een  false  Hiid  vulgar  tastiE?,  401^— 
remarks  on  the  Ecossaise  of  Voh«^,  4©li-^-408»^^-and  oli  the  pdr- 

*  formances  of  Clairon  and  LeKaiti^  40d^^-^K^ttli!tefof€«^i^il^>40B, 
^   404^^f  Voltaire,  as  a  poetj'4b5;'40&^MrM^^t'W4ite  Cmmtlei406 
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—on  the  French  tragedy,  407,  408-^recipe  for  a  French  tragedy, 
407r  •w'*? — frivoiity  of  French  society,  4<>9,  4IO — anecdote  of  Le 
Kain,  411 — unecdotes  and  character  of  Fontenelle,  412,  419"— of 
MM.  de  Poinpignan  and  PalisBot,  414-— of  Rcstaut  the  gnHDmarian, 
415 — of  M.  de  la  Condumine,  ib. — character  and  anrcdotea  of  the 
Matquis  de  Maugiron,  4l6,  417— of  Madame  Denis,  Biece  of  Vol- 
taire, 4I7>  418— of  Voltaire,  418,  419— of  Rousseau,  420— 423. 
Omdo  GumvxUi^  perfected  the  canzone,  8. 

H. 

Haensel  (M.)  Letters  on  tlie  Nicobar  Islands,  57 — mode  of  sleeping  there, 
68 — pious  reflections  of,  on  the  failure  of  the  Moravian  misbion  there, 
71,  T2. 

Harmon  (Mr.)  Speech  on  India-built  Shippings  215 — remarks  on,  217. 

Hercmian  Forest,  why  considered  as  the  haunt  of  supemattual  beings, 
268,  269. 

Hooie's  translation  of  Ariosto,  remarks  on,  29* 

I. 

Incombustible  Spaniard,  notice  of,  264. 

Jnkf  how  deprived  of  its  blackness,  214 — recipes  for  making,  i&» 

IntectSf  noxious,  driven  away  by  excommunication,  265,  26(i« 

Irkutsk,  description  of,  302. 

Italy,  Literary  History  of,  1 — origin  of  the  Italian  language,  2 — ^Latia 
the  language  of  Italy  till  the  12th  century,  4 — history  of  the  Pjn>v<!^ 
9al  language,  5,  6,  7 — enumeration  of  Italian  poets  who  preceded 
Dante,  8 — character  of  Dante,  10— proba,ble  origin  of  his  Infemo, 
ib. — specimens,  with  r#marks,  11,  12 — remarks  on  the  entrance  into 
his  Purgatorio,  13,  14 — contrast  between  his  Inferno  and  Purgatono, 
15 — Dante  to  be  judged  by  himself  alone,  ib.  i6 — remarks  on  the 
miscellaneous  works  of  Pelrarch,  17 — general  character  of  his  poems, 
18,  19-r-his  defects,  the  defects  of  his  age,  19 — remarks  on  bisc^n^ 
zoni,  ib.  20 — translation  of  one  by  Voltaire,  20,  note — lilnglish.  ver« 
sion  of  one,  20,  21 — origin  of  Boccaccio  s  works,  22 — strictures  4;n 
his  Ltitin  style,  22— on  his  Decameron,  23,  24 — character  of  I}gc- 
cuccio  s  followers  in  the  art  of  story  telling,  24 — the  Dpttamendo  of 
Fazio  degl'  Uberti,  25 — Quadrircgio  of  Frezzi,  tA. — state, of  ikera^ 
lure  in  the  15tb  century,  25,  26 — the  origin  of  the  heroic  romance, 
26 — the  Magnanimous  Lie  of  Turpin,  27 — the  Buovo  d*Antoua^  ib^ — 
j)oem  of  La  Spagna,  28 — beauties  and  defects  of  the  MorgatUe  Mag- 
giore  of  Pulci,  28,  29 — the  Mambriano  of  Francesco  liello,  29 — 
strictures  on  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  30,  31 — versiiicatioii  of 
Ariosto,  31,  32 — strictures  on  the  Ri/acciwenfooiUiimi,32 — remarks 
pn  the  decline  of  taste  for  Italian  literature,  318. 

J. 

Jakutsk,  men  of,  described,  302 — various  uses  of  the  birch  tree  there^ 
301,30v». 

Jtsuiis,  reflections  on  the  dispersion  of,  155 — 157. 

Jugglers,  frauds  of,  in  the  Nicobar  islands,  6*3,  64. 

Juvtual,  Satires  of,  translated  by  Dr.  Badham,  377— the  traludat^'s 

strictures 
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strictures  on  the  Quarterly  Review,  378-^reply  thereto,  S8a,3S2-*- 
comparative  estimate  of  former,  translators,  378 — resemblances- be- 
tween Dr.  Badhara's  version  and  th^t  of  other  modern  traoAlatOraiii 
379,380 — specimens  of  mistranslation^  with  remarks,- 38i — (394 — 
favourable  specimen  of  the.v.ersibn,  395 — 398. 

Kett  (Rev.  Henry),  Flowers;  of.  Wvt,  423— -design  of  \i\%  work,  424-^it9 
division,  426 — remarks  on  its  execution,  427. 

King's  yardsy  superior  workmanship  and  materials  employed  there  iot 
ship-building,  234,  235 — notice  of  the  officers  employed  there,  235j|^ 
236*,  237 — the  system  of  inspection  and  responsibility  there,  an  ef- 
fectUiit  bar  against  slovenly  workmanships  238. 

Kirrcan  (Dean)  sermons  by,  130 — strictures  on  popular  pulpit  Qratoyyi 
131 — particulars  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  life,  132,  133 — panegyric  of  Mr. 
.Grattanon  his  eloquence,  134— extracts,  on  the  character  of  the  true 
Christian,  135 — on  selfishness,  ib.  136 — defects  of  Kirwan's  style, 
136,  137,  138. 

Klopstock*s  Messiah,  observation  on,  ?$• 

L. 

liacretelle  (Charles)  Hisfoirede  France^ pendant  le  dix-htitikme  Si^cle^  138. 
See  France. 

La  Mqtte  {h.)  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  I'Eteropey  &c.  104 — remarks  on, 
117..     See  JVbnwzy. 

jMncashircj  notice  of  witchcraft  in,  266. 

Lsngsdorff'^ {Q :  li.  Von)  Voyages  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  285 — 
inconsistencies  in  his  narrative,  295,  296. 

Language  of  Italy,  origin  of  the,  2 — Latin,  the  language  of  Italy  till  the 
twelfth  century,  4 — history  of  the  Provencal  language,  5 — 7-^of  the 
Nicobar  islanders*  monosyllabic,  61. 

fjapland^  present  Btate  of,  110 — population  of.  111 — the  Laplanders 
originally  possessed  of  Finland,  109— habits  of  the  Laplanders  along 
the  coast  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  115. 

Jjeake's  (Wm.  Martin)  Researches  in  Greece^  458 — causes  why  the  pre- 
sent state  and  literature  of  modern  Greece  are  comparatively  but 
little  known,  458,  459 — scarcity  of  MSS.  in  Greece,  460,  46l — ori- 
,  grn  and  progress  of  the  Romaic  language,  46l,462 — structure  of  its 
Yer^,  463 — derivation  of  the  term  Romaic^  464— defects  and  struc- 
ture of  its  language,  465— 4»69 — examination  of  the  question  which 
is  the  correct  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek,  469 — 474 — ^tWe  etymolo- 
^  of  modem  Greek  words  considered,  476 — 478— on  the  capability 
of  improvement  in  the  modem  Greek  language,  478 — notice  of  ef- 
forts made  for  that  purpose,  480.  ^ 

Le  Kain  (M.),  anecdote  of,  411— character  of  his  performance,  403. 

Lewis  XIV.  state  of  France  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  139 — 141. 

Lewis  XV,  accession  of  to  the  throne,  146 — his  debaucheries,  147 — 
149 — events  of  his  reign,  148 — 158. 

fjewis  XVL  character  of,  159 — ^events  of  his  reign,  16O — 172 — causes 
of  the  revolution  in  France,  173. 

fjightf  discoveries  of  M.  Malus  on- the  refraction  of,  42,  43<-'his  calcu- 
teti<»i8  of  tke  particular  caset^f  r«fractiQ%44T^calcttlation  for  more 

conveniently 
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conveniently  solving  a  problem  of  M.  Malus^  46 — application  of  it 
to  the  phenomena  respecting  light  and  colours,  discovered  by  M. 
Arago  and  described  by  M.  Biot,  47—45 — inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
incident  light  according  to  the  general  law  of  periodical  colours,  50 
— 52 — remarks  on  Dr.  Seebeck's  experiments  on  the  rc^exion  and 
refraction  of  light,  52,  53— and  on  Dr.  Brewster's  experiments.  54-* 
S6. 

Liiiansh's  fUrey)  voyage  round  the  world,  285. 

Ua  of  PvblictioHS,  253,  505. 

LUtraiure  of  Italy,  state  of  in  the  fifteenth  century,  25 — 26 — history  of, 
see  Italjfj  supra. 

■  of  China.    See  Chinese  Uteratwre, 

Lucretius f  remarks  on  the  editors  of,  91— character  of  his  translators, 
92 — extracts  from  Dr.  Busby's  life  of,  94, 95 — specimens  of  his  trans* 

.    lation,  compared  with  diose  of  Creech  and  Dryden,  S^ — 103. 

M. 

Magic  of  the  ancients,  account  of,  267 — of  the  Scandinavians,  268, 
See  Wkchcn^. 

Mmienon  (Madame)  character  of,  138. 

Malus  (£.  L.)  Theorie  de  la  double  Refraction  de  la  Lumthr,  42 — brief 
notice  of  M.  Malus,  42 — retrospect  of  his  discoveries,  43 — his  calcu- 
lations of  the  particular  cases  of  refraction,  44— calculation  for  reoiv 
conveniently  solving  a  problem  of  Malus,  45,  46 — application  of  it 
to  an  interesting  phenomenon  relative  to  light  discovered  by  M. 
Arago,  47. 

MaimreSy  examination  of,  and  the  best  modes  of  applying  them,  326 — 
329. 

Marskmotty  (Mr.)  account  of  his  labours  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
Chinese  literature,  336,  337.     See  Confucius. 

Manuscripts,  scarcity  of,  in  Greece,  460,  46l. 

Mason f  the  poet,  character  of,  502. 

Mathias,     See  Gray, 

Mavgiron  (M.  de),  anecdote  and  character  of,  4l6,  417. 

MaurepaSy  (Count)  administration  of,  l60,  l6l. 

May-^y,  curious  observances  of,  in  the  Highlands  of  Sbotland,  281, 
282 — how  anciently  observed  in  England,  282 — May-poles,  when 
discontinued,  283. 

Montgomery  (James),  The  World  before  the  Flood,  a  poem,  78 — remarics 
on  the  choice  of  his  subject,  79 — pJan  of  the  pcem,  with  extracts, 
80 — 85 — fine  description  of  the  death  of  Adam,  86,  87. 

Moravian  Missionaries,  unsuccessful  attempt  of,  to  convert  the  Nicobar 
islanders,  58,  59 — 71 — their  sufferings  on  those  islands,  59 — 68-r- 
expenses  of  their  missions,  72. 

Morocco  leather,  process  for  dyeing  scarlet,  210,  211. 

Morrison  (Rev.  Rob.)  Uorae  Siniccs,  332 — his  labours  for  difiusing  the 
knowledge  of  Chinese  literature,  335. 

N. 
jVfC/feer,  (M.)  anecdotes  of^  l63— placed  at  the  head  of  Ae.Frcvich 

finwces, 
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finances^  l£4 — his  udminist^tion^  l65,l 66— succeeded  by  M^de 
Calonne,  l67 — restored,  171. 

Kelson  (Lord),  letters  of,  to  Lady  Hamilton^  73 — the  publication  deror 
gatbry  from  the  character  of  Nelson,  ib, — his  character  vindicated, 
74 — specimen  of  his  extraordinary  and  magnanimous  self-confidence, 
75 — verses  by  Nelson,  75,  76 — strictures  on  the  other  letters  in  these 
volumes,  77' 

Nicobar  Islanders^  letters  on,  57--"geographicai  situation  of,  ^. — whea 
first  discovered,  ib, — unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Putch  to  conquer 
them,  i6. — excellent  harbour  formed  by  two  pf  the  islands,  t6 — un* 
successful  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  convert  the  islanders,  58 — and  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries,  ib.  59 — sufferings  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries, i^. — whence  probably  peopled,  SO—rSieir  language  mono- 
syllabic, 6l — rude  customs,  on  the  death  of  a  person,  ib, — their  reli- 
gious belief,  62 — curious  mode  of  exorcising  diseases,  62 — and  of 
terminating  disputes,  ib.  63 — worship  of  the  moon,  ib, — feast  of  the 
dead,  ib, — frauds  of  their  jugglers,  A.  64 — gentle  character  of  the 
natives,  ih, — state  of  society,  ib. — food,  65^  66 — villages,  65 — clotl^-* 
ing,  66 — amusements,  67 — shells  found  on  the  shore,  ib, — ferocious 
and  tame  crocodiles,  68 — venemous  serpents,  ib,  69— Nicobar  bats,^ 
69>  70 — nests  of  the  hirundo  edulis,  70— -causes  of  the  flBrtal  effects 
of  the  Nicobar  climate,  71 — failure  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  ib, 

Norway,  travels  in,  by  Skioldebrand  and  others,  103,  104 — whence 
peopled,  104,  105 — population  of  Abo  and  Ulleaborg,  106 — manners 
€^  the  Ostrobothnians,  107 — present  state  of  Torneo,  107 — origin 
of  the  Fins,  ib. — ancient  state  of  Finland,  108 — Finland  originally 
possessed  by  the  Laplanders,  109 — present  state  of  Lapland,  110 — 
population  of  Lapland  and  Finland,  111 — description  of  the  moun- 
tain A  vasaxa  at  n^idnight,  111,  112 — divisions  of  the  coast  along  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  113 — intercourse  with  and  private  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Finmark,  114, 115 — habits  of  the  Laplanders  on  this  coast, 
115 — ancient  connexion  between  Scotland  and  Norway^llS — early 
history  of  this  country,  ib, — its  population  and  military  force,  ib. — 
valiant  achievenfient  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  II9 — contrasted 
view  of  Drontheim  and  Christiana,  120 — climate  and  productions  of 
Norway,  121 — Norwegian  fisheries,  122 — excellencies  and  defects 
in  the  Norwegian  character,  122,  123.  '  * 

Nutritive  matter  afforded  by  different  vegetables,  322 — and  by  different 
grasses,  330. 

O. 

Ochotsk,  description  of,  301 . 

Orleans^  Dukcf  of,  regent  of  France,  dissipated  administration  of,  141-^ 
144 — his  death  and  character,  145.  » 

Ostrobothnians,  manners  of,  107* 

P. 

PaUssot  (M.)  anecdote  of,  414. 

Petrarch,  remarks  on  the  miscellsneous  works  of,  17 — general  charac- 
ter of  his  poems,  18,  19 — his  defects,  the  defects  of  his  age,  I9— 
VOL.  XI*  NO.  XXII*  M  M  remai:k8 
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remftrks  on  tiis  ciinzoni,  t^.  CO — traiBlation  of  one  by  VoUftixey  ^0, 
note. — English  version  of  one,  20,  21. 

Philosophers,  influence  of,  in  prododng  the  French  RevolutioD,  coosi- 
dered,  173—177. 

Phoca  vrsina,  habits  of,  290« 

Poetry^  curious  definition  of,  480 — remarks  thereon^  501. 

Poets^  (English)  works  of.     See  Chalmers, 

Poets  oiXXeXy  who  preceded  Dante,  list  of,  with  remarks,  8 — charac- 
ter of  Dante,  10 — 16 — of  Petrarch's  Poems,  wfth  specimens,  18— 
21 — poem  of  Lsfi  Spagna,  28 — beauties  and  defects  of  the  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  28,  29 — character  of  the  Mambriano  of 
Francesco  Belie,  29 — remarks  on  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  31, 
32 — and  on  the  R^'accimento  of  Berni,  32. 

Pompignan  (M.  de)  anecdote  of,  414. 

Population  of  Abo  and  Ulleaborg,  lOg — of  Finland  and  Lapland,  111— 
of  Norwa^r,  118. 

Portugueze  navigators,  discoveries  of,  192. 

Prommciation  of  modern  Greek,  which  method  the  best,  examined, 
466—477. 

Proceii^  language,  origin  of,  5 — rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poetry,  6, 7»  8. 

Prussian  blue,  experiments  with,  211. 

Pw/ici's  Morgante  Maggiore,  character  of,  2S,  29. 

Pw/p^  e/ogrwe«ce,  observations  on,  131. 

R- 

Restaut  (M.)  anecdote  of,  415. 

Revolution  in  France,  circumstances  that  presaged,  l6S — causes  of,  17^ 
173 — the  influence  of  the  philosophers  in  causing  it,  considered, 
173—177. 

Rohan  (Cardinal  de)  adventure  of,  and  the  diamond  necklace,  iGQ. 

Romaic  language,  origin  and  progress  of,  461,  462 — structure  of  its 
verses,  403 — derivation  of  the  term  Romaic,  464 — defects  and  struc- 
ture of,  465 — 469 — etymology  of  Romaic  words  considered,  476 — 
478 — its  capability  of  improvement,  478 — notice  of  attempts  for  that 
purpose,  479i  480. 

Rom  nice,  heroic,  origin  of,  26 — character  of  Turpins  Magnanimous  Lie. 
27 — and  of  the  Buoro  (TAntona,  ib. 

Rotation  of  crops,  beneficial  effects  of,  329- 

Rouge  vegetale,  whence  obtained,  207. 

Rousseaus  writings  considered,  and  their  influence  in  producing  th« 
French  Revolution,  174 — 176. 

Russian  Voyages  round  the  World,  'account  of,  285,  286 — contradictory 
account  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  286,  287--productionsof  the  Aleu- 
tian islands,  288— their  depopulation,  288,  289— various  uses  of 
the  seal,  289— varieties  of  the  seal-tribe,  ib. — habits  of  the  phoca 
ursina,  290  —diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  sea-ottei;,  291 — siege 
and  capture  of  a  fort  of  the  Kaluschians,  293 — Russian  settlement 
founded  on  one  of  the  Norfolk  islands,  293,  294— suft'erings  of  thd 
Aleutian  hunters,  295— productions  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  298 — 

remarks 
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remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  Russian  settlements,  299— description 
of  Ochotsk,  301 — Jakutsk,  302— and^  Irkutsk,  i^,— coral  rock  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Lisiansky,  303,  .304. 

S.      . 

Sap,  circulation  of,  explained,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  320,  321, 

Scotland,  singular  observance  in,  on  May-day,  281,  282. 

Scott  of  Amwell,  Uist  hours  of,  500. 

Scots,  defeat  of,  by  the  Norwegians,  119. 

Sea-otter,  habits  of,  291. 

Seals,  various  uses  of,  289 — varieties  of  the  seal  tribe,  ib. 

Seebeck  (Dr.)  on  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  42 — remarks  on 
his  experiments,  52,  53. 

Serpents,  venemous,  in  the  Nicobar  isla,nds,  68,  69. 

Sh^s  of  Wflr  built  in  the  King's  yards,  proved  to  be  superior  to  those 
built  in  private  yards,  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  to- 
prove  the  contrary,  230 — 234 — superior  materials  of  King's  ships^ 
234 — and  of  workmanship,  235. 

Sismmdi  (J.  C.  L.)  De  la  lAttirature  du  Midi  de  VEurope^  origin  and  de- 
sign of,  1.     See  Itahf,  Literary  History  of. 

iSA:ioZrfe6rflwc?  (A.  F.)  Picturesque  Journey  to  the  North  Cape,  103. 

Smart,  anecdote  of,  496 — extract  from  his  '  Song  of  David,'  497. 

Society,  state  of  in  the  Nicobar  islands,  64 — 67— frivolity  of  Friench 
society,  409. 

Spain,  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  first  inhabitants  of,  263,  264 — account 
of  an  incombustible  Spaniard,  264. 

Stuart  (Gilbert),  anecdote  of,  496. 

Sugar,  prepared  from  starch,  321,-  322. 

T. 

Tastf,  distinction  between  false  and  vulgar,  401. 

Thames  Ship-builders,  Fapers,  &c.  on,  215 — the  Quarterly  RevieueiV 
former  strictures  on  them  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  calumny,  ib, 
216— examination  of  the  evidence  to  prove  that  there  neither  is  nor  is 
likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  timber,  the  produce  of  Britain,  217 — 
226 — the  reverse  proved,  227—230 — the  superiority  of  ships -of  war 
built  in  the  king's  yards,  over  those  built  in  merchants' yards,  de- 
monstrated, 230 — by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  to 
prove  the  contrary,  231 — 234 — superiority  of  the  materials  of  king's 
ships,  234 — and  of  workmanship,  235'— Report  of  the  surveying  offi-' 
cers  of  Chatham  yard  on  the  defects  of  the  Albion,  236,  237,  note — 
system  of  inspection  and  responsibility  in  the  king's  yards,  238,  239 — 
superiority  of  teak-built  ships  over  those  built  in  the  Thames,  240— 
212 — proof  that  the  introduction  of  teak-built  ships  will  not  ruin  the 
establishments  of  the  Thames  ship-buildeis,  243 — 252. 

Timlfcr,  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  for  ship-building,  in  England,  227—' 
2,1)0. 

Tor/jco,  present  stale  of,  107. 

/J'ra^cdij  (^French)  remarks  on,  407,  408— recipe  for  making  a  French 
trugedy,  407>  note. 

Translations 
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Trmdatkms  of  the  classic  poeU,  obeervations  on,  88 — 92. 
Turpm*s  Romance  of  the  Magnanimous  Lie,  remarks  on,  27- 
Toxlfih-iiay^  origin  of,  and  how  observed  in  Gloucestershire,  279,  280. 

V. 

Vtrsesj  by  Lord  Nelson,  75, 76. 

Voltaire's  works,  tendency  of,    177 — remarks  on  his  Ecossaise,  401, 

— 402— character  of  him  as  a  poet,  405,  406— character  of  his  Can- 

dide,  406 — anecdotes  of  Voltaire,  418,  419. 
Von  Buck  (Leopold)  Travels  in  Norway,  translated  by  Black,  103 — 

remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  translation,  11 6.    See  Norway, 

W. 

JValdensesy  persecution  of,  273,  2/4. 

Water  discovered  at  a  distance  by  the  Arabs,  264. 

Wtroerley^  or  'tis  Sixty  Years  since,  354 — remarks  on  the  character  of 
modern  novels,  354 — 356— plan  of  the  work  with  extracts,  356— 
376— concluding  remarks,  377* 

Western  Islands.     See  Azores, 

WewUzer  (Ralph),  School  for  Wits^  423 — design  of  his  work,  425 — ex- 
tract, 426. 

Witchcraft  and  Witches^  observations  on,  262,  263 — witchcraft  in  Lan- 
cashire, 266 — of  modem  Greece,  270--in  the  middle  ages,  271,  272 
— the  Waldenses  persecuted  for  witchcraft,  273,  274 — rules  for  de- 
tecting witches,  275 — account  of  persons  executed  in  New  England, 
for  witchcraft,  276,  277 — two  persons  hung,  in  England,  in  I716, 
277. 
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